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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JULY 1934. 

iBt. Oandhi and the Sooialists M. (liindhi attended a conference of the Congreaa 
Bocialiata of Giijerat in the Ilarijan Aahrain, Sabarmathl. M. Gandhi aaid that 
ho welcomed the formation of a Socialiat I’arty within the Congreaa while objecting 
to its programme. Ho aaid that if a class struggle implicated violence it was 
certainly against the present creed of the Congress but if the Congress Socialists 
accepted non-violence he had no objection to Congressmen participating in such a 
struggle. Gandhiji added that his agreement to a certain extent with the idea 
of divesting vested interests did not mean the confiscation of private property. 
He advised the fc^ocialists to organise the masses and added that the yoclalists’ 
programme should be educative. 

2nd. Sir II. Oidney's advice to Anglo-Indians Addressing a meeting of the members 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association at Doveton College, 
Madras {Sir Jlcnry Gidney asked them to realise that they were sons and daughters 
of India which was their home. He exhorted them to cultivate friendly feeling 
towards their Indian fellow-countrymen and to give up their present superiority 
complex. They had unfortunately been living a life of unreality, he said, thinking 
that because they had descended from the British they occupied a favoured 
position. He .idviscd them to give up this idea and live on friendly terms with 
Indians. 

4lh. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's election tour\ in the South Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, 
General Becrctary of the Congress Parliamentary Board,larrived in Madras on a'pro- 
paganda tour of the Bouth in connection with the corning election to the Assem¬ 
bly. He conferred with the; Congress worki'rs in,the city regarding the programme 
for an effective election campaign. lie addressed a very largely attended public 
meeting at the Tilak Ghat in the evening when ho urged the necessity for unity. 
Mr. C. Uajagopalachariar also addressed the meeting and appealed to the people 
to vote for candidates of the Congress. The same night Mr. Bhulabhai left for 
Trichinopoly where ho opened the Bvvadeshl Exhibition. Mr. Bhulabhai then 
motored to Madura where he addressed a public meeting. He returned to Trichy 
and thence to Coimbatore. He returned to Madras on 8th July. He met the mem¬ 
bers of the Bclcclion Committee and the members of the Congress Parliamonlary 
Board and discussed selection of candidates. Mr. Bhulabhai addressed a public 
meeting in the evening at the High Court Beach when he appealed to the 
electorate to vote only for the Congressmen. Mr. Dcsal addressed a largely attended 
students’ meeting at the Gokhale Hall and left for Bombay the next morning. 

6lh. Sanatanist clash with Reformers :—A clash between Banatanists and Re¬ 
formers occurred at a crowded meeting at Ajmero.which was addressed by Gandhiji. 
Sanatanists, including Pandit Lalnatn, staged a black-flag demonstration which 
led to a clash with the Reformers, in the course of which Pandit Lalnath was 
injured. This occurred before the arrival of Gandhiji who on learning of the in- 
eident expressed profound sorrow for what had happened. He announced that 
he would have to do penance on account of this use of violence. 

Communal Reservation in the Services :—A Homo Department resolution 
announced the adoption of new rules for improving the position of the Muslims 
in the services and providing reservations for other minorities. The new rules 
related only to direct recruitment and not recruitment by promotion which would 
continue to be made as at present solely on merit. The rulcsjapplicd to the I. C. B. 
Central Services (Class 1 and 2) and Subordinate Services under the Government 
of India but did not apply to services in Burma. All railway!services were also 
included. 
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7th. Mahatma Oamlhi’s Fast Mahatma Gandhi commenced one week’s fast at 
C A. M. after prayers at Wardha Ashram. After taking; milk and fruit juice 
in the morning, Mahatma Gandhi announced commencement of the fast which 
he had resolved to undertake as penance for the acts of violence committed on 
the Banatanists at Ajmer. The fast would last seven'daya nnd’tcrminatc at (5 in the 
morning of August 14 ik'xI. B(‘fore commencing the fast Mahatrnaji attended the 
morning prayers when ho explained to the Ashramites the circumstances whi(‘h 
led to his decision to fast and exhorted them to devote the whole week to greater 
Helf-introHpoction and self-nurification. He felt that the prayers of everyone 
would help him through the fast. 

9lh. Industries Conference at Simla The sixth Tndustri s Conference opened at 
Bimla under the Chairmanship of Bir Frank Noyce. Ministers and Directors of 
Industries from the provinces and a few Indian Btates w’cre present besides ex¬ 
perts. The proceedings were not open to the Press. The main object of the Con¬ 
ference was to discuss the scheme of various Provincial Governments for the d(!ve- 
lopraent of the handloom and weaving industry for which the Government of 
India had set apart Ks. fj lakhs annually for nvo years and schemes for research 
in sericultural industry for which Us. 1 lakh had been sot apart annually for live 
years. 

13th. ilandhijis Advkc to Student Communitij :-“‘'Bervicc to Harijans be yoiu- 
foremost duty. Never treat them with contempt, they are your brothers. Try to 
remove their disabilities as far as possible. The jioison of nntouchability, handed 
down from generations, is eating into the vitals of the Hindu nation and should 
be discarded for good. The Hindu and his Dharma are deteriorating. Chock the 
forces of disintegration and work for PPndu solidarity. If the Harijan dies, the 
whole Hindu Dharma perishes.’'—Thus said Mahatrnaji addressing the Lahore 
students on their duty at a crowded meeting where ho was presented with purses 
and addresses by them. Continuing he said “If they'want to know God, they 
must learn to sacrifice. To servo the lowly is to servii God. The ultimate goal of 
education is not merely passing examinations, but service to the poor and the 
downtrodden which alone lead to salvation.” Concluding. Mahatrnaji exhorted tb^ 
students to use swadeshi goods and never to deceive them by using foreign cloth. 

14th. Sm. Amrit Kour's resolve to fast ?i?ito Death AinriL Koiir, wife of 

Jamait Bingh took grim nisolveto fast unto death if iJonibay women and men did 
not respond sufliciently l.e her uppcoils for clothes for tlui women in Assam who 
had suffered much. She ('xplained that monj than 20,000 women of Assam were 
going about practically naked and that the sufferings of Assam were greater than 
those of Bihar. 

15th. Govermnent and Congress /AwYfx -Replying to a question of Mr. G. P. Bingh 
regarding the funds and property of the Congress seized by the Goveinmimt 
and the question of their return, Bir Harry Haig stated in the Assembly that 
no action was contemplated in respect of funds and movable proj)erties forfeited 
to the GoveriuiH'nt. Immovable property taken possession of under the provi¬ 
sions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act will be returned when the 
notification under Bcction 17-A of tho Act ceases to be in force. 

16th. Flood havoc in North Bihar Incessant rains resulted in the rising of tho 
rivers in North Bihar. Tho countryside and several important roads in tho 
districts of Muzaffarpur, Champaran, Chapra and Dharbhanga were submerged. 
The recent earthquake, it Avas stated, had changed tho course of mauy of the 
rivers, contributing to the seriousucss of the floods. The Hood level in Motihari 
was stated to bo higher than the highest level ever recorded there. V^orous steps 
were being taken by officials and the Bihar Central Relief Committee to deal 
with the situatiou. 

17th. Allegations of Midnapore Officials' misconduct refuted Bir Harry Haig, 
the Horae Member, placed ou tho table of tho Assembly a statement on tho 
enquiries made by local nuthoritios into the allegations against tho conduct of 
troops and civil officials in Midnaporo. The statement denied the allegation that 
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teachers and sludcnts wore compelled to appear aj^ainst their will to ^reet troops 
and in no ease had any teacher boon deprived of his prant-in-aid on account of 
his absence from sinih festivities. The allegation that Confjjressraen were flogged 
and the members of their families roughly handled if they refused to salute the 
Union Jack was also denied. 


22nd. Tributes to the lute Mr. Sen Gupta :—Glowing tributes to tho memory of 
late Mr. J M. Sen (iu])ta were paid by Congress leaders at a mammoth public 
meeting heUI at Madras in connection with his death anniversary. Mr. 
K. Nageswara Rao I’antulu presided. Mr. Uhulabhai Desai referred to the ser¬ 
vices reiubirod to tho country and the sacritices Tmadc by Mr. Sen Gupta and 
appealed to thost* present to emulate his example. “If work is done in that 
spirit'’, Mr. Dsasi concluded, “the world will soon sec a great race and nation 
raised to the height which it deserves”. 

Mahatmaji on the iuiplicaiions of the TIarijan Movement i—Speaking at a 
]uil)lic meeting 'at Cawnpore, Mahatmaji refern‘(l to the implications of the 
Hanjan movement. It is limited to the rmuoval of tho feeling of superiority and 
inferiority, he said, and has nothing to do with inter-dining and inter-marriage. 
They are mill tors of individual choice. Tho movement claims for Harijans tho 
same social, civic'and religious rights as belong to any other Hindus. Regar¬ 
ding the question of temple-entry, Gandhiji added that no temple was sought to 
be opened for Harijans except with the full consent of those who attended that 
temple for worship. 

Muslim Gnitji Board on Communal unity The election manifesto of the 
All-Indi I iMuslim Unity Hoard issued to the Press emphasized the existence of 
complete unity belwcien the various communities in India ns the condition prece¬ 
dent to th(! attainment of freedom for th(^ country and enumerated the cflbrts 
made by it to bring about harmony of views among Indians on political ques¬ 
tions. The Hoaul said the manifesto shall continue its cirorts in this direction 
with a vi(!w to ultimately si'curing for India the right of making her own 
constitution. The m.inifesto enjoined on all members of the Board (1) to stand 
by the Communal Award in the absimco of any other constitutional scheme 
aeci'piabb; to all th(' (iommunities concerned ; (2) to endi'avour to achieve poli¬ 
tical and economic freedom for the country ; (3) to introduce or support such 

legislation as will create harmonious relation between labour and capital, land¬ 
lords and tenants and relievo unemployment and, (1) to protect Islamic 
Shariat from legislative inroads and oppose such measuren as might, interfere with 
it and consult Ulemas on religious matters arising in legislatures and act accordin¬ 
gly. As regards the White Paper tho manifesto said that the Board was at ono 
withoth T political organizations that its provisions fell far short of legitimate aspira¬ 
tions of the country and, therefore, it was totally unacceptable to Muslims. Tha 
manifesto in conclusion appealed to all Muslims voters to cast their votes in 
favour of I’oard’s nominees. 

23rd. Ban on Communist Associations :—The Government of India issued a 
notification declaring the Communist Parly of India, its committees and branches 
to bo unlawful associations witbin the meaning of Part 2 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 11)08. The reason for the ban was stated to be that the 
association and its branelu’s had for their object interference with the adminis¬ 
tration of law and constiluled a danger to public peace. 

Mrs. Amrit KnaCs fast for Snfjeriny Assam Sisters r—Srimati Amrit Knar 
wife of Sardar Jamiat Singh started fast unto death from to-day as a protest 
against what she called the indiflercnce of India towards thousands of flood- 
RufTerers in Assam. She broke fast on the next morning on tho request fof Mr. 
K. F. Nariman and Mr. Abid Ally, who assured her that tho Congress Working 
Committee would issue an all-India appeal for help for Assam in her 
distress. 

24th. Madras Congress Socialist Group At a meeting of tho Madras Congress 
Socialist Group it was resolved that the association should consist of Bocialists 
who were Congress members of the city of Madras and that the group should act 
as an affiliating institution for Socialist Congressmen of other centres of the 
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Madras presidency. The object of Ibo ^!:roup was stated to be the conversion of 
the Oon^rrtss institution in the presidency to the Bocialistic proparamc. Iho 
^roup accept that political independence of India is indispensable in order to 
achieve Socialism and therefore will co-operate with the Congress in its fight for 
national freedom and will bo subject to general Congress discipline for that 
purpose. 

28th. Pandif Malaviya and Mr. Aney rcsipi :-Pandit, Malaviya and Mr. Anoy 
of the Congress Parliamentary Board resigned from that Board. The reason for 
taking such a step was the.decision of the Board not’to change its original decision 
over the resolution passed by the Congress Working Committee on the question of 
the Communal Award. Pandit Malaviya insisted that the Award should bo 
definitely rejected and was not prepared for a compromise over the matter which, 
according to him, involved a vilal principle. Mou/ana Abul Kalam Azud was 
elected iTCsident of the Parliamentary Board. The Board then adopted the election 
manifesto after which Gandhiji made n moving spccchjin support of the manifesto. 
The manifesto appealed to the voters of the Legislative Assembly to vote 
for the Congress candidates at the ensuing elections. The Congress candidates, 
said the manifesto, will not only fight for the rejection of the White Paper and 
for the acceptance of the Constituent Assembly, but also for the repeal of all 
repressive laws and Ordinances passed with the help of the elected members’ votes 
to meet the Congress non-violent non-cooperation movement. 'Tt will also bo 
their duty,” continued the manifesto, '^to demand an impartial scrutiny of the 
methods adopted by the Bengal Government to meet terrorism, and to take 
measures to give effect to public opinion in regard to them.” 

3lit. Inauguration of the Indian Academy of Science The Indian Academy of 
Science was inaugurated by Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, at Bangalore. 
There was a largo and reproBcntative gathering including scientists from all parts 
of India. Sir Mirza Ismail, in the course of bis speech, said that India’s new 
position in international scie ice demanded the foundation of a permanent central 
institution charged with the functions of representing Indian scientific opinion 
as a whole, of safeguarding the position of research and of offering reliable 
guidance in scientific matters. 

Anry-Malaviya Fortned a New Party -Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney 
formed a new party under the name of the Nationalist J’arty, which differed 
from the Congress, mainly in this that, while the Congress Party would concentrate 
the attention of voters on the rejection of the Whip; Paper, the Nationalist 
Party would direct its attack both on White Paper and the Communal Award. 


AUGUST 1934. 

6th. Assembly passes the Detenus Bill The Legislative Absembly iinssed the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill by 54 votes to 54. I\Ir. Jihiigatrnm Puri, 
recording .i protest against the Bill, contended that terrorism was but a passing 
phase and not a vicrnmnent feature of Bengal life and so such legislation should 
not be given a permanent lease of life. Mr. B. Das attributed terrorism to acute 
unemployment. Dewan Bahadur A. Kamaswami Muduliar, on behalf of the 
independents, said that his party would vote against the measure as Government 
was not prepared to limit the life of the Bill to three years. The Homo Member, 
replying to the debate, said that the decision of the Government to make powers 
permanent did not mean that the Act would necessarily remain on the statiito 
book for ever. Bo long as there was terrorist danger, ibis valuable weapon would 
be available for use and it could be repealed when terrorism was brought 
under control. 

7th. Mahatmaji’s Fast Gandhiji compacnced hia seven days’ fast at 6 a.m. at 

the Satyagraha Ashram at Wardha. Addressing a few Ashramites who had 
pthcred round him, Gandhiji said that the removal of untouchability was 
impossible without self-introspection and self-purification, Mahatmaji said that 
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the All-India lour had been a strain and he was conscious that he was weak. 
Ho added that the fast would bo tryin/^ and asked those assembled to pray to 
(Jod to ^];rant him strcn^jjth to ejet throu/jjh the ordeal. Hectors tried to persuade 
Gandhiji to postpone the fast for a week so that his general condition might 
improve but Gandhiji said the decision was irrevocable. 

“/ a?n in no hurry to find myself in prison'^ In an interview to presBincn, 
after the termination of his Harijan tour and bis self-imposed restriction, 
(landhiji stated that he was in no hurry to find himself behind prison bars. 
"On the contrary”, he said, “I shall try to avoid it to the best of ray ability.” 
lie proposed to cfevoto himself to the continuation o/ the Harijan work and the 
rest of the construclivo programme of the Congress. He added that freedom 
through non-violent means could be achieved only if the workers devote them¬ 
selves whole-heartedly to such constructive work. 

8lh. Malaviya-Alley Cainpaiyn against the Communal Award :—Tiwd\l Malavjya 
and Mr. Amy, in the course" of a statement regarding the proposed formation 
of a Nationalist Party, said that in view of (he grave national importance of the 
question of the country's attitude towards the Communal Award they had 
cti;eided to secure a hearing for what they beliiwcd to bo the correct national 
and rational view, both in the country and in the legislatures. To carry out 
this object, they proposed to form a Nationalist Party to organise a campaign 
throughout the country against the Communal Award as well as the White Paper 
and to set up in each province a certain number of such candidates for election 
to the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership of the 
Party would be open to all Indians regardless of caste or creed and the parly w’ould 
w'ork on strictly national lines and would co-operate in any endeavour to bring 
about an agreed solution of the communal problem. The parly did not approve 
of legislative interference in matters of religion. 

(Congress Election Campaign : —Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar and some other 
prominent Congress leaders addressed a large gathering at “Gandhi Vanara”, 
Madras and appealed to the people to support the candidates of the 
Congress in the ensuing elections to tho Assembly. Mrs. Itukraani Lakshmi- 
pathi, who presided, expressed the hope that the voters would give proof of 
their patriotism and their abiding loyalty to the Congress. Mr. B. Salyamurthi 
said that he stood before them as a candidate chosen by the Congress and 
requested them to give their votes in his favour on behalf of the Congress. 

9lb. Sanaimists Election Manifesto The All-India Banatauist Election Board 
issiU’d its election manifesto. The Banatanists’ programme included, among 
others, the securing of statutory guarantees, of n n-interfercuce by the Stale 
in the religious and socio-rcligious beliefs and practices, opposing all move¬ 
ments, activities and measures of an anarchical or communistic nature, opposing 
the Communal Award and Poona Pact. 

Walk-out in Burma Council The Governor of Burma refused sanction 
to the motion of ‘•no-confidence” against the President of the Burma Legisla¬ 
tive Council. Tho Governor, in hjs message to the Council, said that it was 
inadvisable to remove the President, Sir Oscar dc Glanvillc, on such flimsy 
grounds disclosed in the members’ speeches. After the message was read out 
in the Council, U Baw brought a motion that the business of the House bo 
adjourned to enable members to discuss outside the situation arising out of the 
Governor’s decision. The President ruled out the motion whereupon all Bur¬ 
mese members except seven walked out us a protest against the ruling. Dis¬ 
orderly scenes were witnessed on tho next day when the Council was discussing 
a non-official resolution. U. Baw stood up m the middle of tho discussion and 
wanted to read a letter to the President who asked him not to interrupt the 
proceedings. But U. Baw read tho letter which called upon the President to 
resign. Borne European and Indian members and the official bloc protested 
against this while the Burmese members banged the tables and shouted. The 
President asked the interrupters to go out and they were followed by other 
Burmese members also excepting nine. 

11th. Bengal Hindus and the Communal Award'.—ki a public meeting held at 
the Albert Hall, Calcutta, under the auspices of tho Bengal Provincial Hindu 
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Sabha the resolulion of the Oonpresa Workin^j; Comniittco on the Communal 
Award wan dibcuHacd. d'htJ moetini; adopted a reaolution de[)lorin |4 the decisiou 
(>l the ConpireHH Workiii^j; C^omiiiitteo and the Conj 2 ;rc 8 B 8 Parlimentary Board in rela¬ 
tion to the Award and reiterating its opposition to the Barno as anti-national, 
undemocratic and unjust. Further, the meeting expressed its appreciation of the 
hold stand taken by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. M. S. Aney in the matter of Con- 
{^ress Working Committee’s decision on the Communal Award. 

18th. Nationalist Party Conference The Conference convened by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to usher into existence a new party to be known as the Nation¬ 
alist Party to light the C-ongress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
election met in Calcutta under Pandit Malaviya’s presidentship at the 
Ram Mohan Library Hall. In his welcome address, Acharya P. C. Ray, Presi¬ 
dent (.if the Reception Committee, hoped that the Nationalist Party Conference 
would be a ])arty within the sheltering bosom of Indian National Congress. In 
his presidential address, l^•lndlt Malaviya dwelt on the evils of separate electorate 
and emphasised the objection to the Communal Award. Replying to a question 
from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist J’arty would be a party within the 
('ongresH, the Ih'csidcnt said that it was a dillicult (im^stion to answer. If need 
hi' his party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men who 
did not entirely suhscribo to the creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the object of the Congress. 

MeiiHr Project Inauf/uration The Cauveri-Mettur irrigation project was in¬ 
augurated by Ills Excclieney 8ir (feorge {Stanley. The scheme consists of a dam 
win *h is the largest in the world and which forms a reservoir to store the flood 
waters of the Cauveri and supply water to the delta as and when neei^ssary. 
The reservoir, besides henefitting the ryots of the Tanjore district by ensuring 
a steady supply of water provides for the irrigation of a new area of dUl.OOO acres 
in the Tanjore district The function commenced wdth the Chief Engineer's 
statement giving the history and particulars of the work. 

22nd. Madras District Political Conference :—The Madras District Political ConftT- 
eiiee which met at the “Congress Maiidap’’, Ri yapettah in ihc city, under the 
presidentship of Mr. T. 8. Avanasilingam Chettier of Coimbatore, passed a num¬ 
ber of resolutions, Mr. 8. 8atyamurthi moved a resolution which welcomed the 
decisions of the A. J. ('. C. and Working CoinniUteo passed at Patna, Wardha, 
Jlonibay and Benares and called upon all Congressmen in the city of Madras to 
do all 111 their power to give cfT.-ct to them. The resolution was iiassed unani- 
niuiisly. Mr. N. 8. Varadachan’s resolution appealing to the citizens of Madias 
t(j sujiport the Congress in all iis endeavours in the national cause and to vote 
for the I'origrcss candidates in the ensuing elections was also passid. Mr. 
ivajagopalaehariar then moved a resolution appealing to all CongressiiKin in the 
city and mofussil to make m strenuous and united endeavour to seeiire the 
unqualified support of the elcetorale and the successful return of the Congress 
candidates in the Province. Then, resolutions condemning the Ottawa Agreement, 
pleading for support to 8\vadi'shi and urging that khadi should receive unquiili- 
lied preference were also passed. 

23rd. Qovermnent oppose Temple-Enlnj Bill In the Assembly Mr. C. 8. Uanga 
Aiyar moved that his Templc-cntry' Bill be referred to a select committee and, 
in doing so, condemned the Congress and Congressmen and said that they had 
betrayed the cause of the Harijans. The Bill was vehemently opposed by the 
Baja of Kollengode who characterised it as dangerous, obnoxious and deserving 
of summary rejection. He quoted copious extracts from opinions received oa 
the Bill from various Provincial Govcrnnicnts to support ins contention. 8ir 
Mahomed Yakub, while expressing heartfelt sympathy with the object of the 
Bill, opposed it on the ground that the Assembly consisting of members of 
various religions should not pass legislation on religious matters. Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamaehariar contributed his own quota of arguments on behalf of the 
8aiiataui8t8. 8ir Henry Craik, explaining the attitudo of the Government in 
regard to the Bill, said that the Government opposed the Bill on a matter of 
principle and on the ground that the measure was impracticable and likely to 
lead to serious disturbauce. The Bill, if euforeod, would moan a serious invasion 
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of private rights. That was the opinion of several Provincial Governments. 
Sir Henry, in conclusion, advised reformers to employ methods of persuasion 
and not to force upon the country an irritating measure. Sir N. N. Sircar, 
the Law Member, appealed to Mr. Ranga Aiyar to withdraw his Bill, as in 
matters of social retorra the minority should try to convince and convert the 

majority to their views. Mr. Ranga Aiyar withdrew his motion in view of the 

opposition to the Bill. 

Social Reform Conference at Tricky The First Tamil Nadu Social 

Reform Conference was he ld at Trichinopoly, Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu 

presiding. Mr. N. Sankaran, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcom¬ 
ing the delegates, pleaded for compulsory elementary education, widow re-mar¬ 
riage and temperance. The President, in his address, pleaded for equal rights 
to men and women in matters of education, right to property and other rights. 
Untoiichability, he said, should be made a criminal ofTence. The Conference 
passed a number of resolutions demanding equal rights for members of all 
communities in public choultries, streets, tanks, places of worship, remarriage 
of widows and demanding the extension of the Brothels Act to the whole 
of India. 

25lh. Demand ior the release of Mr. Sarat Bose Unequivocal condemnation of 
the principle of detention without trial was expressed at a crowded public meet¬ 
ing at Calcutta. After protesting against the continued incarceration of Mr. iSarat 
Bose without cause and without trial, the meeting demanded his unconditional 
and immediate release or his trial. Kumar Hhiva Shekareshwar Roy, cx- 
Minister, Bengal Government, presided. This demand for the release of Mr. Sarat 
Bose was followed by a resolution of the Calcutta Corporation which 
expressed its disapproval of the continued detention of Mr. Bose. 

28th. Equal Status for Indian Officers in the Army :—During the discussion on 
the Army Bill in the Assembly, iSir Abdur Rahim moved an amendment that 
“the status and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and 
precedence of Indian Commissioned Ollicers in the Indian Army shall bo the 
British Officers in the Indian Army in units and formations.^' 
Ihe (rovornmont contended that the motion was not in order since the amend¬ 
ment in question sought to amend the British Array Aet, an Act of Parliament 
and that under Section G5 of the Government of India Act the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture could not take into consideration any motion which sought to amend an 
enactment by the Parliament. The President overruled the Government’s objec¬ 
tion and held that the amendment was in order. He held that according to 
Section G) of the Government of India Act the Indian ijcgislaturo had power to 
make laws for the Officers etc., in His Majesty Indian Forces, the expression 
Indian Forces connoting both Indian and British officers serving in the Army 
in India. Uhe President also held that the Bill before the House created a new 
class of oflicers which comprised both Indians and Britishers, and thonTore the 
House had per sc jurisdiction to legislate in regard to both classes of officers. 

29th. 11. E. the Viccroijs address to the Central Legislature: —If, E. the 
Viceroy addressed the members of the Central Legislature. After surveying 
the work done during the past year and the economic and political 
condition of the country at the present time, the Viceroy urged friendly co¬ 
operation between all classes of political thought in the country and devote 
themselves to the solution of the various problems before the country. His 
Excellency then referred to the celebration, next year, of the 25th anniversary 
of the Accession to the Throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor and hoped 
that the princes and people of India would join in celebrating the occasion in a 
most fitting manner. Regarding the reforms scheme, His Excellency said that 
it was not possible for him to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Select Committee was likely to contain. The general impre¬ 
ssion, His Excellency added, gathered during his short stay in England was 
full of goodvyill and sympathy for the natural aspirations of Indians in regard 
to their political advance. His Excellency assured the members of the Legislature 
that when the Reforms Bill was passed into law, no time would be lost in 
carrying into eflect the intentions of Parliament as expressed in ihe Act, The 
Viceroy, in conclusion, stressed on the need for Indo-British co-operation, 
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Navy Bill Passed The Lej^islative Assembly passed the ludian Navy (Disci¬ 
pline) Bill. Colonel Lumby, movinp: for considoration of the Bill, said that the 
etleet of the Bill would bo indirectly to increase the status and etficiency of the 
service. As regards Indianisation, he said, that recruitment would be regulated 
in the proportion of one Indian to two British officers. 

Liberals condemn White Paper;—The Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India met at the ‘'Leader'’ office, iri Allahabad, under the 
presidentship of Mr. J. N. Basil. The Council passed a resolution requesting 
the President and the General Sccrctarica to publish tracts with a view to 
influence the electorate of the Legislative Assembly on the most important public 
issues before the electorate. The council laid special emphasis on the resolu¬ 
tions passed at the session of the Liberal Federation at Calcutta in April 1930, 
expressing disappointment at the White Paper. Resolutions were also adopted 
strongly protesting against the recent legislation passed by the Zanzibar Legisla¬ 
tive Council which deprived the Indian community of existing rights and 
adversely affected Indian interests, and urging the Government of India to pre¬ 
vent by every means in their power the injustice to the Indian community 
in Zanzibar. 

Agra Hindus'’ grievances A memorial signed by nearly 11,000 Hindu citizens 
of Agra submitted to 11. F. the Governor of U. P. urging His Excel¬ 
lency’s intervention in the anti-Namaz dispute and requesting His Excellency to 
see that the law is enforced without distinction of caste or creed. In the course 
of the memorial, the signatories stated that the order of the District Magistrate 
imposing restrictions regarding the time of Arati had so emboldened Mahome- 
dans that they now demand change in the time of Arati in the various temt)l<*s 
in Agra and in case of non-compliance threaten to use force. Even Muslmis 
saying prayers in their own houses ask for the stoppage of Arati until thou 
prayers are finished, and music in Hindu houses far away from mosques has 
been interfered with. 

31sl. The Assemhly Committee"s Report on thf) Otlatra Agreement was presented 
to the Assembly. The Report appended to it a minute of dissent by Hir Abdur 
Rahim and Mr. K. 0 . Ncogy and another by Mr. B. Sitarama Raju. 
The minutes of diBseni were much longer" than the Report itself. 

The minute of dissent by Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. K. C. Neogy says that 
they are unable to apco with the general trend of the Majority Report or 
accept their main conclusions. Their conclusions arc as foflows:—(1) “Preferences 
given by the United Kingdom to our agricultural products have not, to any 
extent that matters, helped India to recover her lost ground. On the other hand, 
preferences given by us to the United Kingdom’s imports have adversely affecled 
our forf’igti markets. (2) Heavy deficiency in our exports, which is a most 
disquieting feature of the situation, is mainly due to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in exports, that there has been in 1933-34, 
ns compared with the previous year, is not such as to reassure us that India is 
on a lair way to economic and financial recovery. Having regard to the 
economic policies adopted practically by all other countries, a trade agreement 
on the basis of mutual interests seems to be inevitable. 

Therefore, wo recommend to the Government of India that they should take 
immediate steps to come to definite agreements on the system of quotas with all 
important countries that deal with us including the United Kingdom, so that 
our trade position may be established on a surer basis. The Ottawa Agreement 
should at least be mouificd to the extent nocoasitated by such agreements.” 


SEPTEMBER 1934 

4th. Die-hard Olec at the Tory Party Voting Uproarious scenes wore witnessed 
at the Uonservative Party Conference at Bristol. Bir Henry Pago Croft moved 
his resolution on the Government’s India policy. The resolution stated that the 
Conference was prepared to support measures for a greater measure of Self- 
Government in the Provinces, step by step, but opposed the partnership between 
Britain and India in the Central Government. An amendmout was moved that, 
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in view of the decision of the Conference at Birminfjiham in 1933 that no final 
eonclusion would be reached till the Select Committee had made its recommen¬ 
dations, it was not in the inlereats of the Party that the Conference should pass 
any resolution. Those who spoke apjainst Sir JI. Pa^ijo Croft’s resolution were 
considerably interrupted. The ainendinent when put to vote was carried by 
543 votes to 510. 8ir H. Paso Croft was veiy jubilant over the result and 
declared, in an interview to Reutor, ibat the result showed a remarkable increase 
in the number of those who realised the perils of the Indian 
reforms. 

6th. BreaJcdofvn of Compromise Talks at Wardha All .lopcs of a rapprochraent 
between the Conf^rcss Parliamentary Board and Pandit Malaviya’s Nationalist 
Party over the forlheoniinf^ eleciions to the Assembly were shattered. The 
Parliamentary Board would now put up their ewn candidates, leaving? a few seats 
to the Malaviya group by not opposing their candidates. 

7th. Bo7nhay Muslim Kducaiional Conference : The seventeenth session of the 
Bombay Muslim EduuUional Conference was hold at the Faroon Hall, Poona, 
under the pn'sidcntshii* of Sir Akbar llydari. Jn the course of his address, the 
president appealed for communal amity and said that until that problem was 
solved salistaetorily, there could be no security for educational and social pro¬ 
gress in India, i^pcaking on the basic aims of education, Sir llydari said that 
the formation of sound character was one of them and for Muslims religious 
instruction was a sin qua non of education from the point of view of character 
building. To secure greater solidarity, he said, a common language was needed 
and Urdu, he added, was admirably fitted to become the vehicle of modern 
scientific thought, lli; urged the ncel lor much greater advance in education 
among the Muslima. He also stressed on the necessity for industrial and techni¬ 
cal busiuGBS and secretarial education. 

9th. Co7iyrcss Coal of Indcper.dencc Beiterated ;--Thc Working Committee of the 
Congress which met at Wardha passed a resolution reiterating the goal of the 
Congress as Pooriia Swaraj or complete independence and appealing to all Congress 
men to give cfieci to the lesolntions and instructions that may from lime to time 
be issued by the A. 1. CJ. C. or the Working Committee. J’oorna Swaraj in¬ 
cluded unfettered national control, among other things, over the army, external 
aflairs, fiscal and commercial matters, financial and economic policy. Free Jndia 
should have freedom to make its choice between voluntary partnership with the 
British and complete separation. 

16lh. Terrorist Conference The Anti-Terrorist Couferrme was held at the 

’'own Hall, Calcutta, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. N. Basil. Mr. N. 
Tagore, Chairman of the Reception Committee, opi'iiing the Conference, said that 
there was no more eflective way of combating terrorism than by laying a broad 
foundation of knowledge conccring the duties and obligations of every citizen. 
The president, in his address, ap[)euled for mutual co-operation between the pub¬ 
lic and the Government, in order that the campaign against terrorism might 
succeed. The Conferouee condemned terrorism as baneful and against the 
culture and traditions of India. 

I7lh. Mahatma explains reason fur Betirement from Congress Mahalma Gandhi 
issued a lengthy statement in the course of which he confirmed the rumour 
that he had contemplated severing all physical connection with the Congress. 
{Stating his reasons among other things for the contemplated step which he had 
deferred until after the ensuing Bombay session of the Congress, Mahatmaji said 
that there existed fundamental dificrenees of outlook between the Congress intelli¬ 
gentsia and himself. The upshot of these differences,he declared,had been that they 
nave ‘sterilized the existing Congress programme, because members who gave iheir 
lip assent toil without believing in in have naturally failed to reduce it to practice.” 
Mahatmaji further stated that although the country had made great strides to¬ 
wards non-violence, ho felt that it had not been ‘unadulterated non-violence in 
thought, word and deed.” Mahatmaji said that it was now his paramount duty to 
devise ways and means of showing demonstrably to the Government and the 

5 
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terrorists the efficacy of non-violence as a means of achieving the ri^^ht thing-, 
including freedom in every sense of the term. Mahatmaji reiterated his faith 
in removal of untouchability, work for JJmdu-Muslim Uuity, total prohibitiont, 
hand-spinning and Khaddar, and Swadeshi, which items he included in the next 
programme he would place before the Congress. Finally, Mahatmaji asserted in effect 
that no voluntary organisation can succeed in its purpose without its resolution 
and policies being carried out wholeheartedly by its members, and no leader could 
give a good account of himself if his lead was not faithfully, ungrudgingly and 
intelligently followed. 

29th. Tamil Nachi Frormcial Conference :—The thirty-sixth Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Conference was held at Coimbatore, under the presidentship of Mr.E. Jlajagopala- 
chariar. Delegates from all th<; Tamil districts attended. Jiefore the Conference 
began, Mr. Kajagopalacbari and other Congress leaders were tak<‘n in a proeess- 
ion, and the National Flag was hoisic'd by Mrs. Cpusins at the spaeious lawn in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Biilusu tSambamurthi opened the Conference. The 
Hon. Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder, Member of the Council of State and President, 
Coimbatore District Board, in his welcome address said that such a nationalist 
party as the Congress was needed in the It^gislaiures to safeguard the rights of 
the masses. Ue appealed to the electoral' to Hup])ort the Congress and through 
it to show their eageruess for the country’s freedom. In his iTesidential Address 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar dwelt at length on the constructive programme of the 
Congress and said that the carrying out of the programme would make the or¬ 
ganisation once more alive and strong. Referring to the question of Gandhiji's 
retirement from the Congress, the President said the couieniplated step would 
strengthen and not weaken the Congress as Gandhiji did not intend to retire from 
politics nor to oiipose or diminish the influence of the Congress. He added that 
a compromise might be arrived at by which Gandhiji might bo enabled to form 
an organisation inside the Congress along the lines that Gandhiji desired. Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar defended the altitude of the Congress Working Comniitioe 
regarding the Communal Award and said that agreement between the ditfercnl 
communities was the only solution to the problem. He concluded with an apjieal 
to all Congressmen to work for the victory of the Congress in the coming 

elections. 

South Indian Liberal Federation :—The thirteenth confi'deration of the 
South Jndiau Liberal Ftderation held its hchsiou at Victoria Public Hull, 
iu Madras under (ho presidency of the Hon the Raja of Bnbbili, the 

Chief MinisU'r with tlu^ Government of Madras. Dewan Bahadur ]‘. 4’. Knrna- 
raswami Clietty, in his welcome addresp', referred to the question of the admis¬ 
sion of Brahmins into the parly and said that by the removal of the ban the 
party would be shedding oil’ the one target of accusation which their political 
opponents always aimed at. He then referred to the i>rogramme ot (ho Con¬ 
gress and said that it was impracticable. The f'residenl, in the course of his 
address, said (hat he welcomed the change in tho programme of the Congress. 
He next referred to the record of (he Justice Ihirty and said that it hud demons¬ 
trated to the world that Indians wore capable of managing their own affairs. He 

then stressed on the need for clcar-eiit party system. Concluding, he appealed 
to the members of the Justice Party to support the party's candidates for the 
elections to the Assembly. The Conference passt'd a resolution raising the ban 
on the admission of Brahmins into tho party and the amendment of the consti¬ 
tution for the purpose. The (luestion wai' not discussed at hmgth since an 
agreement had been reached at informal diseussioiis among the 
leaders. 


OCTOBER 1934 

lit. Congress Socialists not to Participatfi in Fl^ctim Leading Congreas Socialists 
held a meeting at Benares and decided not to participate iu the Congress iu 
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contesting the (Jtclions. Mr. Sampiirnanand presided. It was also resolved that 
Socialists should dcclino to be office-bearers of any Congress organisation. The 
formation of the Nationalist Rarty was condemned as comraunalist and anti¬ 
national. 

M/'. Sastri on Onndhiji's Proposals ‘The Congress is not meant for saints 
and sages. Jt is meant for the common men and women,” observed the Right 
Hon. V. »S. Snnivasa Sastri, addressing the Bombay Young Men’s Hindu Associa¬ 
tion. Mr. M. R .rayakiir was in the chair. Mr. Sastri pointed out that the 
proposals of Muhatmaji were too rigid for the ordinaly run of humanity to 
follow. In his opinion, the spinning franchise would promote hypocrisy and to 
introduce in the Congress creed the words “truthful and non-violent” 
was to lay down a moral obligation which the ordinary Congressman could not 
keep. Mahatmaji’s proposals amonnt(‘d to closing the doors of the great political 
organisation agiiinst thousands of thinking men, honest and sincero patriots. 
Replying lo Mr. Hastri’s criticism, Mr. Hhulalihai Di'sai, (lencral Secretary of 
the Congress Parliamentary P.oard, said that Inuians would be more content to 
have the madness ol Mahatmap than to have the cold, dispassionate and death¬ 
like scniliiy of tlie Liberals.—It was subsequently understood that Candhiji had 
definitely abandomd the idea of moving any amendment to the Congress cons¬ 
titution as fonshadowid in his recent statement. He proposed to retire from thtJ 
('OngresH and nut from the country's polities. 

Commnoiol Au'nn! A Bar to Swaraj : MaJaviyaji's Finn Declaration :—fn the 
course of an address at Ciwnpore, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that 
the Con. t;i ution promisid by the British was founded on the Communal Award. 
It was not a question of Hindus or of Muslims, but was purely one of Swaiaj. 
3'ho Awaid hnd divideil the country into any number of electorates and had 
thus delayed triwaraj indefinitely. Unless, therefore, the Award was rejected in 
toto, no Svvaiaj was possible. 

5ih. Jnauyuralion of the Indian Navy :~The inanguratioii of the Royal Indian 
Navy took place at the Tioyal Indian Marine dockyard, in Bombay, amidst the 
booms of guns and in the presiaico of a large gathering of Naval and Military 
othcers. Vice-Admiral Sir Jl. T. Walwyn performed the inauguration ceremony. 
Numerous It'Icgrums of eoegratulatious were rec.eived on the occasion. A salute 
of 31 guns tired from the flagships was the last item in the jirogrammc. 

7lh. Madras District Co-operatire Conference :—The fifth annual session of the 
Madras ni;-,ttict Clo-operative Confenuice was held with the Hon. Dewan Bahadur 
C. rJarayaiiuswami Chettiar in the chair. Mr. A. Sivarama Mcnon, Chairman of 
the Reception Commit lee, iu the course of his address, pleaded for educating the 
average citizen to take a real intiTCst in the co-operative movement and for evol¬ 
ving a Hchi'inc of reconstruction by which the suffering population would bo en¬ 
abled to find some real relief. 'J'ho two pressing yiroblenis that confront the co- 
operator to-day, Mr. Sivarama Mcnon said, were the growing unemployment 
and the appalling increase in the indebtedness of the people. Pic advocated 
the appointment of a committee to take steps to conduct au economic 

survey of the city in order to ascertain the (xaet extent of indebtedness 
and unemployment. The President, in his address, referred to the deplorable 
condition of the rural population and said that unless Gevernraent moved 
in the matter without delay the condition of the rural yiopiilation would 
become irredeemable. Resolutions were passed reiincsling the Government to 
take early steps for the starting of a central co-operative College and to cons¬ 
titute an arbitration board for the city to deal with co-operative disputes. Jt 
was also resolved to organise a co-operators’ league in each municipal division 
of the city, and to take steps to organise non-credit co-operative societies in the 
city like restaurants, laundries, etc. 

Trichy Youths' CoJifcrence An appeal to the youth to dedicate themselveB 
to the service of the nation was made by Mr. Kama Raj of Virudhunagar, who 
presided over the District National Youth Conference held at Trichiuopoly. In 
welcoming the delegates to the conference, Mr. P. M. Veerapan exhorted the 
youth to accord their full support to the Congress candidates. The conference 
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expressed its complete confidcnco in Mahatma Gandhi and his leadership and 
requested him not to retire from the Congress. An appeal to the nation to work 
the constructive prof^ramme of the Congress was also made. 

12lh. Bengal Muslim Youth Conference :—Sir Abdur Rahim, who opened the All 
Bengal MuHlira Young Men’s Conference at Calcutta, deplored the fact that eminent 
public men like Bandit Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force 
the quesUon of Communal Award on the country. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, who 
presided, urged Muslims to work for the economic uplift of the masses, lie 
regretted the lack of organisation among Muslims and said that if they did not 
make themselves fit for the coming changes they would bo pushed to the wall 
despite the provisions contained in the White Paper. The conference adopted 
resolutions protesting against the anti-Comraunal Award campaign, and'calling up¬ 
on Muslima not to support any candidate for the Assembly who did not vote 
for kSir Abdur Rahim's amondmciit to the Army Bill. 


17th. Mgsorc Co-operative Conference The twenty-first Mysore Provincial Co¬ 
operative Conference was held at Mysore, under the presidency of Prof. U. L. 
Kaji. Vice-President of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association. The 
greatest need of the co-operative movement, said the President, was the education 
of ihe villager, and ho urged co-operative societios to take in hand the question 
of reconstruction of the villages through adult education. Among the resolutions 
passed was one for de-otlicialisatioii of the co-operative movement. The con¬ 
ference favoured the appointment of Honorary Assistant Registrars and 
Honorary Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

21 It Kerala Provincial Congress Boeialist Conference The first session 
the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists* Conference was held at Cfilicut, Mr. 
]J. J>. Rajah presiding. The conference demanded the immediate release of all 
political prisoners. ]t reaffirmed the Congress objective of complete indcpLuidencc 
and called upon all Congress Socialists to strive for the cslablishmeut of a 
Socialist form of government. The conference did not favour the yarn franchise 
and the present programme of the Congress. Jn his coneliuling remarks, the 
president said that they were not an anti-(}andhi party as some thought but they 
felt that Gandhiji was only a historical force and no predominauco should be 
given on the basis of individuality. 

All-India Socialists’ Conference All-India S'cialists’ Conference held 

its session nt Worli, ilombay. The proceedings ot the conference were marked 
by novel departure from the eonvontional practices. The confiTenee had no 
president elected in advance and (he delegates w'ere called upon to elect their 
own chairman. Swarni Sampurnaiiand was unanimouRly elected president. The 
first resolution adopteil by the C(niferenee affirmed India's goal as complete 
indepeiidenec—establishment of an ind'-peiident Sta le wherein power is transferred 
to the producing massi s. Tlie programme of the (’ongress was disapproved. The 
Conference declared its opposition to participation by India in any war iu 
which the British Government may be involved. 

25lh. Anti-Communal Award Conference The All-India Anti-Communal Award 
Conference was held at the' Arya Samnj Randal, opposite the Congress Nagar, 
in Bombay. Inaugurating the Conference, I^uidit Malaviya said that nowhere 
in the world has self-government been reared on the foundations of separate 
electorates. Bandit Malaviya analysed the Award and showed how it was anti¬ 
national and inimical to the growth of self-government, in so far as it sought 
to create as many as eighteen separate classes. Mr. Haraananda Chatterjee, in 
his presidential address, said that the communal controversy was of British 
parentage. He refuted Mr. MacDonald's plea for the continuance of separate 
electorates for depressed classes and separate communal electorates for women. 
Concluding, Mr. Chatterjee said that true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India’s ills. The Conference passed a resolution 
characterising the Communal Award as anti-national and undemocratic and 
requesting the Congress to reverse the Working Committee’s decision on the 
Award. 
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26lh. The Foriy-eiijhth Indian National Qmf/ress :—Thi'. foriy-oi^hth scflfiion of the 
Indian Naiional Con/jjrcRs waa held at Worli, Bombay, three and a half years after 
its last nornjal session. The Conp^rcaa Nuf^ar was named Abdul Ga/Tar Nac:ar. after 
the veteran Frontier Con^^ressman, Khan Abdul Gadhr Khan. Nearly 60^000 visitors, 
delcp;atGH and Jleeeplion Committee numbers asseml)led and volunteers had a 
rather hard tim(! mann^inti; the traflic to and from the Congress pandal. Mr, 
Nariman, (-bairman of lh(^ Reception Committee, welcomed the dclcpaies and then 
decoiated Babu Rajendra Prasad with the Presidential badf:;e. In the ooitrso of 
his welcome address Mr. Nariman surveyed the activities of the Congress since 
its last normal session. 

27th. U. P. Women's Confcrpjicc The ei^^hth United Provinces Women’s Consti- 

tnent Confer.nee was held at Lucknow, the Rani of Sherkot prcHidirif^. In her 
presidential address, the Rani pleaded for provision of greater facilities for educa¬ 
tion of girls and for elevating the status of Indian women in the eyes of the 
law. The eonferenee passed resolulionH urging (Jovernment to introduce neces¬ 
sary amendments to the Child M.arriage p»e8lrnint Act so ns to make child 
marring(‘H iinpossibb* demanding that the existing laws regarding women’s rights 
should be so amended as to mak(‘ them just nnd etjuitable, and recpiesting that 
an All-India (Commission be appointed to consider the means to remove the legal 
(lisabiliti( H of women regarding marriage, inheritance, divorce etc., and requesting 
(lie Education Dcjuirtment of the U. I*, rjoveriimcnt to introduce compulsory 
scicntitic and temjieranee education. 

27lh. Tamil Nadu Womcjis Conference The Tamil Nadu Constituent Confer¬ 
ence of the All-India Women’s Confinmcf' was held at Kolipatti under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. Nesarnani P.iul, ex-Munieipal Councillor and Secretary of 
the Ladies Cluli, I’alameottah. In die coniso of her sjieech, the president said 
(hat the women of India should tiik<i a more active part in the public, lib' of the 
country. She pleaded for compulsory education for girls. Then resolutions 
were p/iHsed, amongst others, demanding the removal of disabilities imposed by 
Hindu Law on won.en, rciiuesting that women should be np]>ointcd as jurors 
and assessors in Conrts of law and imiking the penalty clauses in the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act more stringent. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi on Conrjrcss Decision interest in the Congress 

(trgaiiisation will henceforth bo confined to watching from a distance, enforcement 
of jirineiples for which (he (^’ongress stands”--thus said Gandhiji in the course 
of a lengthy statement to the Associated Press, (continuing Mahalmaji said : 
•‘If we would be truthful through and through, we should recognise that pre- 
doiiiinaiit part of the Congres.s programme has been progressively social, 
moral and economic. And it becomes a powerful programme bceause 
It is intimately eotineeted with political, that is attainment of freedom of 
the country from the foreign yoke not from foreign friendship that is volun¬ 
tary inlerconrso on terms of absolute equality with foreign nations. Let me 
also utter a warning. I hope no one will think that the Khaddar clause and 
the labour franchise clause do not come into immediate operation. They do. I 
plead guilty of negligence in that I had not in the past insisted on these things 
so as to make them a condition precedent to the launching out of Civil Uis- 
obeclienee. My retirement from the (kingress may be regarded as a penance 
for the riegligeneo although it was wholly iineonseious. What I am aiming at 
is the development of the capacity for civil resistance so that there never 
may he any need for Civil Disobedience. Disobedience that is wholly civil should 
never provoke retaliation. 


NOVEMBER 1934 


3rd. Serious Election Eifjht in Lahore Violence by speech, poster and action was 
a feature of the electioneering activities in Lahore during the past month in con- 
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nrclion with the Asflcmbly and municipal election. Two hostile parties of elec¬ 
tion nperits and supporters had a serious clash inside the Shcrdanwala Gate 
resultiiijp: in /grievous injuries to two persons of one party. Both were removed 
to hospital where the condition of one was said to he precarious, Knives, sticks 
and bricks were said to have been freely used in this fi^jht, which was only 
terminated by the arrival of the police party, who rushed from Kotwali thana 

and arrested three men. There had been numerous cases in the past month of 

assaults attended with f^rievons injuries leadinf^ to the issue of security proceed¬ 
ing: n/rainst fifty pt rsons includinfj: some candtdates and in one case a candidate 
and his supporters stood charp^cd under section 307 1. P. C. for allep^ed attempted 
murder of a rival candidate in a street fight. 

Afadras ]Vo}})cns Conferaiec The annual conference of the Madras consti- 
tuency of the All-India Women’s Oonferenee was held at the Senate House, 
with Dr. S. Muthulakshmi R(^ddi pn-sidini:;. AftcT the annual report and 
accounts of the association were presented, the president addressed the gathering. 
Resolutions were then discussed and passed. The conference opined that the 
Surda Act sjjould be so amended as to render its working more effective. A 
resolution, calling on the ])ublic to co-operate wOh the C3hema Censor Board 

by drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any objectional)le 

film or poster and by helping to create public opinion in favour of better films, 
wns next passed unanimously. The conference supported tbc demands made by 
All-India Women’s Conference for the appointment of a (/ommissioncr to enquire 
into the legal disabdities of women. The other resolntions urged the extension 
of i.nmpulsory primary education for girls, removal of nntmichability and wider 
public sympathy and support for all the rescue work undertaken to reclaim the 
victims of immoral traffic. 

7th. Coyigrefis and Indian Babu Rajcndra Prasad, the Congress President 

issued the following statement regarding the attitude of the Congres towards 
the Indian States“Questions have been raised regarding the attitude of the 
Congress towards the Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the 
(.'ah’Utta session in 1928. No oeension has arisen sinei' then to make any prono- 
nneement on the Congress attitude. Thenfore the Caleuita resolution must b(‘ 
taken ns the Congress policy. The resolution ran as follows : ‘This Congress 
urges on the Ruling Princes in the Indian States to introduce responsible Gov- 
ernmi'iit based on representative institution in the States and immediately issue 
proelamnlions or enact laws guaranteeing dementaiy and fundamental rights of 
citizenship, such as rights of association, free spci'ch, free pnss and security rd 
])t'rH()n and propi'rty. The Congress further assures the people of the Indian 
States its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful stirngglc, 
for the atlainment of full resiionsihle government in the Stales,’ My attention 
has also been drawn to the circular of the Truvaneorc Government in which 
responsilile lenders are supposed to have disapprovid of Congressinen in Indian 
States forming Congress Commit ties. So far as 1 am aware no responsible 
(’ongress leader has expressed such an opinion. On Ihi' contrary, there will be 
surprise in Congress cirelrs if Congress activities, especially of the constructive 
nature not inconsistent with the laws of the Slate in which committees to lie 
formed, were jirohibilcd. traditional attitude of the Congress has been one 

of friendliness towards the Indian States and non-interferenee with their 
administration and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the 

States.’’ 


I Uh. '^Anti-War 7)at/” in ‘.—Bombay Congress Socialists eelebratrd the 

“Anti-war Day’’. A public meeting was held under Mr. .Taiprakash Narain, 
General Secretary of the Socialist Party, presiding. Speakers appealed to th(3 
Congress to resist India being drawn into any European War. 

Punjab Socialists Condemn Congress The Punjab Congress Socialist Party, at 
its meeting held in Lahore, condemned the Congress programme 
of Council entry and village reconstruction. Lala Broz Chand, Managing 
Director, Bandematarara” and ‘.‘People” presided. The meeting passed a resolution 
condemning war and declaring that wars undertaken in the interests of a hand¬ 
ful of capitalists should not be supported. 
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18th. A 7 idhra ]Vo77ien's Co7iference The eighth BesBion of the Andhra Women's 
Conference was held at Madanapalle under the presidency of Srimathi G. Durga- 
bai. The president pleaded for equality of rights for women in the matter of 
inheritance and divorce. In conclusion the president said that the social needs 
of India, the economic uplift and the educational advance of (he Indian masses 
were inextricably mixed up with the political status of the country. Resolutions 
were passed requesting the Government and local bodies to encourage vocational 
education and urging the need for a separate Women’s College in Andhra 
Desa. 

20th. Debate on King's Address: Mr. La7ishurij iVarns Chu?ch\ll :—la the 
House ol Commons during the debate on the King’s address, Mr. Lansbury 
briefly referred to India and said that no settlement could be permanent unless 
accepted by vocal Indian opinion. He anticipated lively debates in which Mr. 
(Uiurchill would bo blasting the Government but warned Mr. Churchill not to 
expect the Opposition to help him. “We shall not vote for any diehards. We 
shall try to amend the Bill whichever direction we think best, but shall not assist 
anyone injuring (he Bmallest advance along the road to Indian self-government”. 
He declari'd that the Indian (juestion traiiscended everything else in the life of 
British Commonwealth and it Britain was able to give India the real solf-goveru- 
nient it would be the biggest achievement of any imperial power ever 
known. 


22nd. Deport of the Joint Select Committee on hidiati Reforms -The Report of 
the .Joint Select Committee on constitutional reforms in India to the Parliament 
was released for publication both in India and England to-day. The following 
is an abstract of the main recommendations 1. Provincial autonomy should 
be the basis of the reforms. 2. Safeguards are essential for the establishment 
of constitutional reform. X There should be safeguards for the administration 
of Law and Order. The principle of executive independence should bo rein¬ 
forced in the coiifltitulion by the conferment of special powers and responsi¬ 
bilities on the Gov^'rnor as the head of the Provincial Executive. The safeguards 
represent a substantial power fully endorsed by law. 4. Federation at the 
centre. The interval between Provincial Autonomy and the inauguration of 
Federation should not be longer than necessary for administrative considerations. 
The Committee held that the existing Central Legislature should be kept during 
the transitional peiiod. 5. Federation should eventually include the Indian 
States also G. Sind and Orissa will bo created new provinces. 7 Regarding 

Provincial franchise, the White Paper proposals are accepted. Thero will also lie 
no changes in proposals on Provincial Legislatures, except that there should bo 
Upper Houses in Bengal, Madras, U. P, and Bihar. 8. The Communal Award 
and tao Poona Pact stand. The number of seats reserved for the Depressed 
classes can, however, be reduced by agreement, with good eflcet. 9. There can 
bo no Federation until Rulers of States representing no less than half the total 
population of the States and entitled to half the total seats in the Federal 
Upper Chamber are prepared to enter it. 10. The Governor-General with three 
Counsellors will administer Defence, External Affairs, Church and British 

Baluchistan. The other departments will be administered with the help of 
Ministers, subject to “special responsibilities”, generally eimilar to those in 

Provinces. 11. Representation on the Federal Legislature will bo by indirect 

election. 12. The Secretary of State will continue to recruit members to the 
Civil Service and Police Service. The other services will be provincial. 13. A 
Federal Court should be constituted. 14. The Governor-General will have the 
special responsibility of preventing measures, legislative or administrative, which 
would subject British goods, imported into India from the United Kingdom, to 
discriminatory or penal treatment. 15. The proposal for a declaration of 
T’undamental rights is rejected. 16. The India Council in England would be 
unnecessary. But the Secretary of State should have a small body to advise 
him on certain matters. 

23rd. Malabar Co-operative Conference A plea for the establishment of land 
mortgage banics in the district, to encourage cottage industries by starting 
village rural societies and to revive the dyeing industry was put forth at the 
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Malabar District Co-operatiro Conference held at Calicut under the presidentship 
of Mr. G. K. Devadhar. In the West, the President said, people borrowed 
money for production of wealth and they had understood properly how to use 
it. Put in Jndia people were usinp; 75 per cent of borrowed money for unpro¬ 
ductive purposes. The president ur^^cd the establishment of a sound land 
mortp:a^e bank for the district of Malabar in order to p:ive relief to the indebted 
agriculturists. He ai)pealcd, iu conelusion, to co-0})erator8 to interest students 
and women and ask them to start co-operative societies and take more intelligent 
and active part in the spread of the co-operative movement in the 
district. 

25th. Premier on Indian Reforms During the debate on the King’s address, in 
the House of Commons, the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Mac-Donald, remindi'd 
the House that the Jndian situation had been steadily maturing on account of 
education and the political cxara])l{; Britain had given India. It would be sheer 
folly, the Premier added to lielievo that Britain’s policy and pledges would never 
mature. Mr. Ge rge Lansbury, Leader of the Oi)posilion said that no settlement 
could be permanent unless accepred by the Indian opinion. “It is most unlikely 
that wo shall reject or even substantially change recomnieruJations with such a 
weight of authority behind them”, declared Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in a speech at Birmingham. The general impression 
in Parliamentary circles was, it was stated, that the Government Bill based on the 
proposal was assured of an overwhelming majority iu the commons. 

Death of Mr. B. N. SasmaJ \~-Mv. B. N. tSasmal who was recently clccU;d io 
the Assembly on the Nationalist ticket died in Caleiitta to-day. lie was a 
Barrister and a prominent public man. He first came into profiiincnce as (Le 
lieutenant of Mr. C, R. Das, Mr. Sasmal was lying seriously ill since the election. 
Tributes were paid to his services by many leaders including Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, President of the Congress. 

Salcmi District Political Conference The Salem District Political Conforeneo 
was held at Salem under the jiresidentship of Mr. Sami Venkataehalam Chettiar, 
Mr. K. V, Vcnkatachala Keddiar, (he Chairman of the Reception Committee, said 
that Salem had done its duty well in the Assembly elections and he urged the 
carrying on of the constructive prograrnmi' of the Congress. The conference was 
opened by Mr. S. Satyamurti. Mr. Sami Venkataehalam Chettiar then delivered 
hiH address, in the course of which he refiirred to the new policy of the Congress, 
lie said that (he rejection of the White Paper was thi' main issue of the lecent 
clectiou and the great majority secured by the Congress was jiroof positive ol the 
fact that the country did not want the White Paper scheme of nforms. 'Jhe 
Joint Committee Report, the jircsidcmt said, w'as a cruel hoax and hoped that 
Parliament would not ignore the verdict of over SO per cent of the electorate In 
the recent elections. A rcsoliition was passed condemning the report ol (h(‘ 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. Resolutions urging people to wear khaddar and 
to remove uiitouchability were also passed. 

26th. Conference of Inspectors General of Police : The ^’ieeroy on ilte. Reforms 
Report Opening the Conference of liispectors-General of Police, at New Dellii. 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon announced that If is Majesty’s Government 
cordially accepted the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s recommendations regarding 
law and order and police. They have recognised, His Excellency eontmued, that 
it would be disastrous if iu any Province (he police force were to be saerilied to 
the exigencies of party or to appease the political supporters of a Minister. They 
have made special recommendations with the object of maintaining the Inspector- 
General as the effective head of each provincial police force in all that relates to 
internal organisation and discipline. His Excellency hoped that they would be 
satisfied that the recommendations of the Committee have strengthened the 
position of the police. 

30th. Bengal Governor on the Reforms Speaking at the Sf. Andrews’ Day 
dinner, at Calcutta, Sir John Woodhead, Acting Governor of Bengal, said that it 
W88 impossible to evolve a constitution which would meet with universal approval. So, 
be saia, all those who desired to see India progress towards responsible Government 
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Bhould put their Bhoulders to the wheel and do their best tc ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by 
Parliament. His Excellency added that advocacy of the sterile policy of rejection 
without suggesting a constructive alternative would have only the eticct of putting 
back the clock for many years. 


DECEMBER 1934. 

l$t. Hr. Safi/apnl arrested Dr. Satyapal, Pn'sidcnt of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, was arrested on a charge of sedition and let oil’ on bail. 
It was stated that the arrest was the sctiucl to a speech delivered recently by Dr. 
ISatyapal at Delhi in connection with the Assembly election. 

3rd. Mr. Subhns Bose in Calcutta Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose arrived at Ivarachi 
by the Dutch Air Mail in order to be by the side of his dying father, Mr. 
Janakinath Bose. Immediately on^his arrival he was informed of his father’s death. 
He left Karachi for Calcutta by plane. On his arrival in Calcutta, Mr. Subhas 
Bose was served with a restraint order directing him not to leave his residence 
nor address public gatherings. The order also prohibited him from interviewing 
visitors and not to correspond, converse or communicate or associate in any 
manner with anybody save the members of his family residing in the house. 
The order also reciuired him to deliver unopened to the J)eputy Commissioner 
of Police, Special Branch, Calcutta, all books or communications received 
by him. 

Aih. Lahore’Karachi jiir Service hiaugurated :~-T.hc Indian National Airways’ 
air service between Lahore and Karachi was inaugurated by iSir Herbert Emerson, 
Governor of the Punjab. At a luncheon given by the Directors of the Indian National 
Airways, Sir H. Emerson appealed for the patronage of the public and added that 
the greater the suecess of such an enterprise, the widir would be the scope for 
extension. Sir Prank Noyce said that nearly a crore of rupees would be devoted in 
the next two or three years for the development of civil aviation. Kegarding the 
(luestion of subsidy for such enterprises, he said that in the present financial 
condition of the Government there could be no question of subsidies till the 
cuts in salaries and surcharges were removed. 


6lh. Congress and the J. P. C. Report The Congress Working Committee, sitting 
with the Parliami'iitary Board at Patna passed a resolution dehning theattitndn of 
the Congress towards the .loint Parliamentary Committee’s report. The Work¬ 
ing Committee was of opinion that the scheme should be rojtcted well knowing 
that rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under the pre ent eonsti- 
tion, humiliating and intolerable it was, until it was replaced by one framed by 
the Constituent Assembly. The Working Committee also requested the members 
of the Assembly to reject the scheme and appealed to the nation to support the 
Congress in every step that it might decide upon to secure Puma Swaraj. 

7th. Frontier Leader arrested Khan Abdul GafTar Khan, Frontier Congress 
leader, was arrested at Wardha, when he was sitting with Gandhiji. The 
arrest was effected on a warrant issued |by the Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
on a charge under Section 124-A, I. P. C. in connection with a speech delivered 
in Bombay. Khan Abdul Gahar Khan was escorted by a police officer to 
Bombay and was remanded to jail custody. 

Reforms Report Unacceptable: Bombay Liberals Dissatisfied: —“ft is very 
disappointing that none of the suggestions of importance fmade in the joint 
memorandum of the British Indian Delegation has been accepted by the Joint 

0 
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Parliamentary Committee and it is also highly regrettable that the proposal that 
the preamble of the constitution act should define Dominion Status as the 
objective has not been carried out,’^ said a lengthy statement issued by the 
Western India National Liberal Association on the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee’s report which was considered by the Council of Association, Sir Chimaii- 
lal Setalvad presiding. The statement, after criticising the various flaws in the 
proposals, such as, special powers of the Governors and the Governor-General, 
protection of service rights, commercial safeguards and the proposal to make 
1. C, S. men eligible for the post of Chief Justiceships of High Courts concludes 
with the declaration. “The Council is convinced that unless the proposals are 
BO modified as to eliminate the above undesirable features as well as the objec¬ 
tions that wore v>ointed out regarding the White Paper proposals by the 
National Liberal p'ederation, the new constitution will not be acceptable to India 
and instead of allaying will intensify the existing political discontent in the 
country.” 


10th. Joz??i Committee Report Debate in Commons Immediately after questions in 
the House of Commons, Hit {Samuel Hoare amid cheers moved “This House 
accepts the recommendations of the {Select Committee as the basis of revision of 
the Indian constitution and considers it expedient that the Bill should 
be intro- duced on the general lines of the report.” fSir Samuel Hoare 
recalled thatCa century and a half ago there was a similar debate on 
the report of a Joint Select Committee upon the Government of India. 
A member, who must have been the prototype of Mr. (Churchill, had accused 
the committee of prejudiced and preconceived opinions. Burke, replying to the 
accusation, used the words : “Their conduct has been an instance of the most 
extraordinary perseverance and the most steady and patient assiduity that per¬ 
haps has ever occurred.” Such was the strength of British Parliamentary 
traditions, that no better words could be used to-day to describe the Belcct 
Committee report. 


nth. Joint Committee Report debate in Commons:-Col. J. C. Wedgwood (Labour) 
uttered a grave warning in the course of the Commons’ debate on the Joii^. 
Committee report. Ho declared that the whole of India was not only opposed 
to the measure, but was increasingly terrified at it. Communal representation, 
he said, would permanently divide India. If democracy was once started on 
these lines there would never be democracy. Declaring that the Hindus would 
never accept communal reprcBcntation, Col. Wedgwood said that they were 
increasingly terrified at the idea that “this moon for which they had been 
crying” and w^hich had been put in their hands was a bomb to destroy the 
liberty they enjoyed as British subjects. Major Atilee's (Ijabour) first objection 
to the report was its distrust of the active political forces of India. Congress 
was a successful political force and it could make or break the constitution. 
Urging a provision for adult suflrage, Major Attlee said that the report merely 
relied on vested interests and did not venture on a bold course. Mr. Isaac Foot, 
on behalf of the Liberal opfiosilion, said that there were three courses lor 
Britain—abdication, domination or co-operation. He was not prepared to vote 
for a single safeguard unless he was satisfied that it was for India’s good. 

12th. Joint Committee Report Debate in Commons : Jjabour Amendment 

Ignored :—In the House of Commons to-day the Labour amendment was 
defeated by 491 votes to 49. The Government’s motion accepting the recom¬ 
mendations of the Select Committee as the basis for the revision of the Indian 
Constitution and considering it expedient that a Bill should be introduced on 
the general lines of the Report, was passed by 410 votes to 127. The closing 
stages of the Commons debate were at first impressive and then dramatic, when 
Mr. Baldwin rose to make his final speech. All seating capacity and standing 
room in the members’ galleries, distinguished strangers’ gallery, dominions* gall¬ 
ery and other places were packed and there was an intense concentration on 
Mr. Baldwin’s words. Early in Mr. Bulwin’s speech came an outburst from 
Mr. Lansbury, which was typical of the excited House. When Mr. Baldwin intima¬ 
ted that he proposed chiefly to reply to the opposition from his own supporters, 
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Mr. Lfinsbury ioterronod, declarinfr that the House was not a toy caucus, and 
added, “Haven’t wo a to ask Mr. Baldwin to reply to our amendment” ? 
The remark was greeted with Labour cheers. The Speaker said that Mr. Baldwin 
must make hiw speech in his own way. Mr. Lansbury retorted that the House 
had some ri^';hts left and if Mr. Baldwin desired to meet his supporters let 
him meet tbeiii outside. (Labour eheors, followed by counter cheers for Mr. 
Baldwin). In the midst of the excitement, 8ir Austen Chamberlain rose and 
asked if ihe L'nider of the House was not entitled to the same couiteous hear¬ 
ing that had been f^iveti to Mr. Jjansbiiry. (Loud Ministerial cheers). Mr. 
Lansbury replied that he dul not not intend to allow Sir Austen Chamberlain 
to leetuie him. Mr. Baldwin had said he was not j;:oin^ to speak to them but 
his own supporters. (Labour cheers). Mr. Baldwin reported that the honour¬ 
able members opj)osit(' would not intimidate him. The ruling was for the dis¬ 
cussion to be general, and he claimed the ri^ht of taking; his own method of 
defending: his own casi'. llis object was to ^et the best possible majority for 
the case he had support(d, lieeaiisc he believed that to bo of ^;reat importance 
both u) India and Briiaio (Ministerial cheeis). 

13th. Joi/// Connniliec Repnri Pebatc in Lords The Commons having; finished all 
that conld lx; said about llu! Indi.in refoims proposals, the debate in the House 
of Ijords could evoke very little interest on the second day. The 

Archbishop of Cantf'rbury took a prominent part, atlvaneinp; the oft-repeated 
ai’fi^umriiis fer ihe safet^iiards, pleading that they would be on the background ; 
shutting liiH eyes to the ('ongress victory in the .Assembly election, and hoping 
that yet imn would be found to work the constitution. But the Archbishop had 
the candour to ilcclare that the time had come to discontinue the use of the 
misleading phrase “Dominion Status”, which was capable of infinite misunder¬ 
standing, been list; nobody was certain whether it meant constitution or position. 
He, howcvi'i', asHiircxl that the great all-India federation would always have 
increasingly within the Empire a position of honour quite as distinct and recog¬ 
nised as any Dominion Announcing f.abour J^rers’ attitude of neutrality, Lord 
Strabolgi bad the courage to criticise various features of the Report, in which 
he saw little hoja: for tlie masses. He described the (communal Award as the 
“most hideous denial of c\erything in which the Labourites believe”. Lord 
Zetland, wdio was another prominent siieaker of the day, also still intensely 
disliked some aspects of the Communal Award, but rccoguised that it was an 
accomplished and irrevocable fact. 

I5lh. Khan Abdul (Ltffar Khan Renfenevd Rhan Abdul Gaflar Hvhan was 
Hcnlenced to two yeais’ rigorous impiisonment. Holding that the speech 
d 'bven’d by him contained several passages which were a di'liberate attempt on 
the part ol an intliiential leader like him to bring the (lovornmcnl established by 
law into hatred and contempt, the Chief I’rcsidency Magistrate of Bombay 
passed the above senjenee on the Eroniier leader. Immediately after sentenco 
was prssed, Khun Abdul Catrar Khan expressed the wish to Sirdar Vallabhbhai 
Batel thst there should be no meeting':, demonstration or hartal by way of 
protest against his convielion. llis friends, who wanted to sympathise with him 
in his nctiviiicH, could express that sympathy better by serving the villagers. He 
is also reported to have said that he had been deprived of the best opportunity 
of serving the peasants of Bengal where he intended to go if the prosecution 
had not intervened. 

16lh. Madras Youth Conrjrvss “If India means business, let her frame her own 
home-made constitution”, said Dr. C. S. Arundale who presided over the special 
sessiou of the Madras Youth Congress, held in ihe City, to discuss the recom- 
mcndalions of the Joint Barliaraeutary Committee. The Congress was of opinion 
that the reforms scheme was not calculated to take India towards Swaraj and 
that constitution to satisfy Indian aspirations must bo drafted by Indians. 

17lb. Associated Chambers of Commerce : ff. K. the Viceroy on India's trade 
outlook i—AddreBsing the annual conference of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at Calcutta, H. E. the Viceroy observed that the credit of India 
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Blood higher than it had been for tho paHt, twenty years. The main cause of 
the improvement, ncc'.ordm^ to Hih Excclleney, was tho improvement in the 
political condition of India. Lord Willin^^don hoped that a j;oneral determination 
to work the reforms would result in continued revival of trade with increasing 
prosperity for the country. 

18lh. Joint Gommilice Report Debate in Lorda In the House of Lords 
Lord Salisbury’s amendment was defeated by 238 votes to 62, and tho 
(lov('rnmcnt motion was agreed to. Sufiportinj; the Government motion, Lord 
Sankey uttered a warning; to the Diehaids, sayin^^ “i)o you desire India 
companioned by content or India diH^ruutlod, disappointed and sullen, which 
will boycott your trade and endeavour to throw every obstacle in tho path of the 
(Jovcrnmcnl’' ? The way to brin^ peace in India, ho said, was in 
ttivin^' cllbct to the ,L V. C. recommendations. The greatest need of India as a 
whole was stability, his lordship continued, and in his opinion, apparently, this 
nnily could le aciiovcd by framing a constitution which included communal 
chetoratc. Lord Farinf 2 :don ur^jjed tho declaration of Dominion Status as an 
objective to be included in the constitution, stating that assurances to that effect 
had been |j;iveu by various btatesmeu and Governments. 

19lh. 77ic riccroy'.s- defence of ike Uefonm^ Deport Spcakin^^ at (ho European 
Association Dinner in Calcutta, H. E. Lord Willin^don put forth a vi^^orons 
defence of tho Joint Goinnnttoc’s proposals and appealed to tho people of India 
to accei)t the Report. Tho Viceroy refuted tho cdiariro of endeavouring to 
coerce, bribe and intimidate the Rrinccs into joininj^ the Eoderalion. Refernne; 
to safeguards, the Viceroy said that (hey wore not meant to bo in constant use. 
Concluding, His Excellency njipealcd to all those who were interested in the 
reforms (o work them, 

2l8t. Bihar Socialist J^arfi/s Propranintc :~Ai a meeting.’; of (he Council of Action 
of the Rihar tSocialist I’arty held at Ratna, it was considered (SKcntial to organise 
the masses into Kisan sabhas and labour unions with a view to brin^; prossure 
on the pow'crs that, be for (he ndress of their grievances, rhe (Council also adop" 
led an immediate pro^a’amme concerning peasants as well as labourers. 

23rd. Muslims condtinn J. P. C. Pro/'osnIs Al a mcitin;^^ cf the Working 
Commiitee of (he All-India Muslim Conference, held at Ali^ijarh under tho 
prcsidcntshij) of Nawab of ('hhatari, ihe foUowinp; resolutions were passed : (1) 
The Committee itlaccs on record its considtTed opinion that the constitutional 
advance proposed by the Joint 1‘arliamcntary Committee is, as a whole, dis¬ 
appointing and fails considerably short of the aspirations of the pcoiile of India, 
and sho\NS that it has been concived in a spirit of distrust of (he Indian people, 
and is in some respects rt-tro^rade even as compared with the White Taper, (2) 
'Pho Commiitee re^Tcts to find lliat due weight was not given by the Joint 
I’arliameniary Commiitee (o the recommendations made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that (he proposed constitution bo improved in tho light of 
(he said memorandum (3) Tho Committee notes with satisfaction that tho 
Communal Award has been iiuorporated in the J.R.C, report which, in the absence 
of any agreed settlement, form the only working basis of co-operation amongst 
communities. 3'he committee strongiy deprecatos all efforts from any quarters to 
u])Het the same ; (4) The Working Committee regrets that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report does not concede the minimum demands of the community as 
embodied in various reBolutions of the All-India Muslim Conference. (5) In 
view of the conditions prevailing in tho country, the Working Committee is of 
opinion (hat in spite of (he proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, tho best 
course for Indians is not to reject the reforms, but to make united efforts to 
attain full responsible Government ; (6) Resolved that a meeting of tho Work¬ 
ing Committee be called at Western Court, Delhi, for the 26th January and a 
meeting of the Executive Board for the 27th January to consider the Indian 
Reforms Bill, 
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24th. Provincial Educational Conference :—“The situation to-day is that education 
in India is dorainaled by a laiiKiia^e which, aside from its own unique qualities 
and immortal achievements, has little or no affinity with the vocal physiolo^X the 
temperament, the tradiiion or the attitude to life of any of the peoples of India”, 
said Dr. .1. H. Cousins, in his presidential address to the 26th Rrovincml Educa¬ 
tional Conference held at Anantnpur. Dr. Cousins pleaded for complete yerna- 
ciilarisation of all India education, for universal and free mass education, intro¬ 
duction of art in educalion and the reform of the education system. The 
conference deplored piecemeal reform in respect of elementary education and 
ur^>:e(l on the (Tovernment the necessity for formulating and putting into action a 
comprehensive five-year pre^ramme for the expansion oi elementary education. 

All-India Library Conference :- The eitj;hth All-India Public Library Conference 
was held at the Cbn^ress PTouso, Madras, Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai, 
President, Bengal Library Association, in the chair. The president, in his address, 
nr^ed the need for making libraries social centres and turning them into yiopular 
resort for all sections of the community. In conclusion, he said that liquidation 
of illiteracy, cultural advancement and upliftment of the nation should be the 
miidinp: principles of the library movement. The conference resolved that for the 
promotion of mass education, greater attention should be paid by libraries for the 
acipiisition of books in the vernacular, urpjcd all local bodies to maintain public 
libraries and appi'aled to the provincial lefrislaturcs to vote liberal j^rauts to aid 
the formation and maintenance of public libraries. 


27th. All India Educational Conference a be^jjinninf; should bo made in 
educational institutions to impart elementary knowledge of sex by teaching 
simple principles of biology and science of life was one of the recommendations 
of the All-India Educational Conference, hold at Delhi. Resolutions were 
also passed requesting the educational authorities to establish arbitration boards 
to adjust ditlerenees between teachers and mannging committees of non-(lovcrn- 
mental institutions, urging the establishment of an All-India Institute of P^duca- 
tion and Psychological Jtescarch and opining that vernaculars should bo adopted 
as the media of instruction, if education in India were to become effective and 
popular. 


28lh, Mr. iSn'praJcnsas Prcf^idcntial Addrc.ss at Etau'ah Conference he 
can solve the problems of our piovcrty and unemployment and save us from 
the worse than useless things that are flooding our markets from abroad, he 
will ha’e solved one of tlio most important problems of our unhappy lives”.— 
Thus said Mr. Sripraknsa justifying Mahatma Gandhi’s retirement from Con¬ 
gress. in the course of his presidential address. Bpeiiking on what the Congress 
stands for Mr. ^Sriprakasa pointed to the Fundamental Rights and 
Duties of Citizens adopted at Karachi CongrcBs and said : “We 
dch-itely stand for equitable distribution of work and wages, for a society 
of freedom and of love. This is not an Utopia, for we seriously mean 
business.” And to attain that objective the speaker remarked, “We have 
to make the change from the old to the new as painless as possible, 
for all.” Pointing to th(' landholding class, the speaker remarked, “If our lar^e 
and small zemindars alike work wiih understanding and discretion, they will 
find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that bolter 
form of society iu which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their opposi¬ 
te which they arc harming themselves.” ‘ We are not fighting against any 
class or any race. Wo are honestly fighting against a bad system ; we are no 
enemies of any individual or any group. We wish ill to none ; we desire the 
well-being of all,” ho said. '‘Even if we were a nation of multi-millionaires 
where there was no want and no disease, but if we were in the hands of 
another power and were not ruling ourselves and entirely self-dependent and 
responsible to ourselves in every way and for everything, we should still want 
Swaraj. Swaraj for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not only the finding 
of our lost wealth,” concluded the speaker. 
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The Indian Liberal Federation “The consfitutional proposals incorporated in 
Ibe report concede the minimum of power and betray the maximum distrust of 
Indian le^dsJators and ministers. The Governor-General and the Governors will 
be the despots of the new constitution. Our destiny wil/ be entirely in the 
hands of God's Eo^^/ishmen. Wo cannot accept such a constitution. I would 
advise mv countrymen to ask for nothing at present but wait for better days." 
This bold lead was K'ven by Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru to the members of 
the Liberal Party in the course of his presidential address at the sixteenth 
annual iession of the National Liberal Federation of India at Poona. Referring: 
lo terrorism in Bengal Pandit Kunzru said: ‘ The existence of terrorism in 
Bengal should not be allowed to interfere wiih the normal operation of provin¬ 
cial autonomy. The existing unrest is due largely to the dissatisfaction in the 
country wiih the present form of Government. J’he satisfaction of the aspira¬ 
tions of the people is the only way of putling an end to it. The speedy 
transfer of power to Indian bands is therefore urgently required in Bengal. 
To make the abnormal conditions that prevail there an excuse for the retention 
of corilrol over essential branches of administration by the Governor would be to 
play into the hands of the terrorists.’' 

29tb. All-India IVomeff's Conference :—The ninth session of the All-India 
Women's Conference was held at Karachi, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji presiding. 
Dr. Maude Roy den and Mrs. Corbett Ashby attended the conference on in v Na¬ 
tion. The most important work for men and women in India at present, said 
the president in her address, was the attainment of unity. To achieve this, she 
advocated the abolition of communal schools and the adoption of Hindustani os 
a common language. 8ho also pleaded for complete swndeshi. The conference 
favoured the introduction of co-eciucation in colleges and primary schools. The 
conference also urged the provision in schools and colleges of playgrounds and 
reiterated its demand for compulsory medical inspection with adequate provision 
for necessary treatment. The conference demanded the removal of legal disabi¬ 
lities under which Indian women were suireriiig and supported the village indus¬ 
tries scheme launched by Gandhi ji. The conference expressed its disapproval of 
the J. P. C. Report and was of opinion that the proposals were unacceptable. 
Birth-control was considered essential in view of the low standard of physic of 
women, high infant mortality and increasing poverty. 

30th. 11, P. Socialisin' Conference. Opposition to' participation by India in any 

war in which the British Government might be involved and active resistance to 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such war, 
organisation of peasants and workers and condemnation of the action of Govern¬ 
ment in placing restrictions on Mr, tsubhas Chandra Bose formed the subjects 
of the resolutions passed by the United Provinces Provincial Socialist Conference, 
held at Etawah. Beth Damodar Swaroop presided. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

JULY - DECEMBER 1934 

I, The Congress and the Election 

The Congress had abandoned civil disobedience. It had^ even turn¬ 
ed away from what its late critics had been wont to call the barren 
and futile path of non-cooperation’^ leading to the bleakest of all 
wildernesses—the wilderness of blasted hopes, and into the deepest of 
all sloughs—the slough of despond. The All India Congress Committee 
and the Working Committee had decided to contest the elections and 
“capture” the legislative bodies even before the inauguration of the 
new reforms. As Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the new Swaraj 
Party—it called itself Parliamentary Party—observed (Bombay, Sept. 
22)'—There were two issues and two issues only on which the Congress 
was fighting the election. The first issue was this : The Government 
had pursued a dual policy of repression cum conciliation. It had taken 
measure—some of them admittedly drastic—'^in the interest of law and 
order” to stem the tide of the “unconstitutional and subversive” Congress 
movement. It claimed that this aspect of its policy, : though stern, had 
heartened and rerssiired the vast budi of the law-abiding people of 
India which appreciated the courage and wisdom of the Government in 
its exhibition of firmness in a situation disfigured not only with actual 
lawlessness but fraught with the gravest potential menace. Both Sir 
Samuel Hoare and His Excellency Lord Willingdon had asserted that 
their policy in regard to the Congress had commended itself to all 
India minus a microscopic minority, and had earned its support, 
especially in view of the other side of their policy which showed that 
llie Government was not going to stand still but forge ahead with its 
constitutional proposals and plunge the piers that should eventually 
support the bridge spanning the gulf that separated T/«dia from the 
Promised Land of Dominion Status. Now, the question was this— 
Had the Government really the symi)athy and support of the great 
bulk of the Indian people in its fight against the Congress ? Was the 
support of public opinion—the oniy moral and legal sanction behind 
the policy of any government in any country keeping up even a 
pretence of democratic institutions—really with the Government of 
India in its wrestle with the Congress ? 

The bare fact that Government had scored success and the Congress 
had sufiPered defeat could not by itself be converted into a proof of 
the popularity of the Government policy by any mere ordinance of 
Simla or Whitehall logic. Public opinion and public sympathy in 
respect of the ‘unconstitutional’ Congress movement had been very 
effectively muzzled by the official Ordinances. A person showing any 
sympathy with the ‘anti-government’ activities of the Congress had been, 
in the eye of Ordinance Law, not only a pariah and an untouchable 
7 
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who had to be shunned, but an outlaw who had to be ‘hunted down^ 
Government were not prepared to take any risks by allowinp; the 
Congress civil disobedience movement to gather momentum from a 
growing public sympathy in its favour. It tried, and successfully as 
the sequel proved, to stop the very sources that would feed the 
movement. 


II. The Barometer Reading 

Any government functioning under a constitution would stand or 
fall, upon any question of vital policy or measure, in accordance with 
the barometer reading of the pressure of public opinion and public 
support. A government before launching upon a new policy or propo* 
sing a new deal would first sock the verdict of a General Election. 
Where the verdict cannot be taken before a new deal, it must be taken 
imaiedlately after. There is no rcs])onsibility where there is no such 
constitutional need of an appeal to the nation. 

India has no such constitution, and therefore, no responsibility and 
the usual constitutional guarantees of responsibility. The policy of 
the Government is not dependent on the vote of the h'gislature. And 
the legislature, such as it is, not bound to appeal to the country upon 
a question of vital policy or m»'asurc upon which the verdict of the 
country was not ascertained definitely in the last election. 

TIL Indian Legislatures 

Indian legislative bodies have often been called glorified debating 
societies\ Though, under the existing India Act scheme, these bodies 
possess non-official majorities, yet the existence of the official and 
nominated blocks, communal representation and the play of cross 
interests, often artificially engineered, directed or stimulated, have, 
generally, made tliesc bodies act exactly as the powers that be wish 
that they should act. Unfavourable and inconvenient votes have been 
the exception and not the rule. The entrance of the Congress Swaraj 
Party under the able and forceful leadership of Pandit Motilal or a 
C. R. Das had, it is true, made the unex])ccted in the annals of 
Indian legislative bodies happen some times. But Government had 
not allowed the adverse vote to upset tiieir plans or calculations. 

IV. A Handy and EFFEcnvE AVeapon 

The power of certification and veto, which uicrely adorns the 
crown of a constitutional king, proved, in the case cf the 

Governor-General and Governors in India, a most handy and 
effective weapon not only to cut the rare gordian knot of a 
constitutional impasse but almost every normal tic between 

Officialdom and the legislators. And be it observed in this connec¬ 
tion that, though the White Paper scheme would ostensivcly make the 
future Indian Cabinet to some extent amenable to the control of the 
legislature, the power of certification, initiation and veto, under every 
form of euphemism, would still be retained as a very handy and 

effective weapon. That weapon is not going to be discarded. On 

the contrary, it is going to be perfected and made equal to all con¬ 
ceivable emergencies and proof against all possible risks. That power 
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is not merely to deck and adorn the ceremonial robe of the Governor- 
General and the Governors. The British diehard n^ ed have no fear 
on the score of that mighty perfected weapon being alh wed to he rnsty 

in the armoury of the powerthat be. ^ •i.u 

However that be, the only inconvenience—if inconvenience it be 
which the adverse vote during the Swarajist days in the legislature 
caused to the bureaucracy was this that it deprived them of fheir tona 
delusion of a cheap delight in proclaiming to the world that in all 
their measures, even in those perversely called reactionary or repressive, 
they had the backing of their constituted legislatures. Thus the so- 
called Ordinance Laws had been passed with the consent of the legisla¬ 
tures. riie Ottawa Agreement and many other matters of moment, 
decried by the so-called Nationalist Press and Platform, had the assent 
of the Assembly given to them. 

V. A Delusion And Snare 

Now, constituted as the Assembly had been, the joy of an official 
victory in it could only have beeti a delusion that had deluded New 
Delhi and Simln, and the delight of proclaiming such victory to the 
world could only have been a snare that had trapped the wits of the 
Olympic gods. All India knew, the legislators themselves and Govern¬ 
ment knew, and all the world that kept insclf intelligently informed 
about the actual state of things in India knew that the Indian legisla¬ 
tures, especially after the exit of the Swarajist members, had ceased to 
reflect real Indian opinion both in volume and intensity and in composi¬ 
tion and proportion. Vitally, they had ceased to be parts of the Indian 
body politic. Many would call them parasitic growths which, far 
from serving any useful i)urpose in the vital economy of Indian natio¬ 
nal life and well-being, had been, as obnoxious and malignant forma¬ 
tions, poisoning the very blood-stream of the body politic. 

VI. De Facto Re8Ponsij{ility 

Even the most enthusiastic supporter of the existing legislative 
machinery would-not venture to claim for its actual working and actual 
results during the last few years anything more than a purely negative 
value. “Poor legislators ! Of what avail would their vote be in the teeth 
of Official determination ! Govonmiont could surely not bo moved by 
so much as a hair’s breadth from their position by the carrying of an 
adverse vote against them in the Assembly.” True ; still the adverse 
vote, when the situation demanded it and ])ublic opinion was unmis¬ 
takably clear and categorical about it, should have pricked the fond 
bureaucratic bubble of the legislative backing for all official acts of 
commission and, omission, and shown the utter hollowness of the plea 
that though India had not yet been granted de jure responsible 
government, she had been in virtual enjoyment of do facto res¬ 
ponsibility. 


VIL International Linking : An Example 

A legislature, not reflecting the true public mind and not develo¬ 
ping a real opposition to the party ( though irremovable ) holding 
office, is not merely a tamasha to be innocently enjoyed, but a misfor- 
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tune to be deeply deplored. In the first place, its bearings being 
false with its own country, it tends to make the bearings of its 
country false with the rest of the world. And in these days of inter¬ 
national linking and cooperation, a country with her bearings false 
or uncertain cannot be expected to get on well into line with the 
world :forces of democracy, social well-being and economic justice. 
The League of Nations has not indeed been an instrument of much 
practical moment so far ; still it is an Idea for which the last Great 
War was suiiposed to have been fought, and the Idea alone was its 
sole justification and achievement. India has been one of the original 
members of the League—a circumstance that has not indeed ushered 
the millennium in India—yet it was, has been, and will be a kind of 
link that should be deemed as well worth preserving and strengthen¬ 
ing. Wcare not yet strong enough to dispense with it like Japan or 
Germany on ultimatums or otherwise. In some cases, e. g., as regards 
the vexed question of the Communal Award, some of our leaders, 
particularly those of the Hindu Mahasabha, have urged that, failing 
an agreed solution of the Communal tangle at the R. T. C., it would 
have been wiser for the Indian statesmen concerned to have appealed 
to the collective wisdom of the international machinery of the League 
and abided by its solution of the Minorities problem. Instead of doing 
it, some of them formed what was known as the Minorities Pact with 
tlio result that the British Premiers’ arbitration, with all its humilia¬ 
tion and anti-national reactions, was “plotted and forged^^ into being 
rather than naturally brought about. 

VIII. Exploitinc} The Maya 

In the second place, a country’s legislature, devoid of reality, spells 
no good to its government or to its peo])ie. Governments learn the 
art of responsible and sound administration only in the hard school 
of genuine opposition zealously maintained against thcin in the legisla¬ 
tures and in the country. Where there is no oi)position or where 
there is but only a mockery of if, they get into a habit of thinking 
too much of themselves and ariogating too much to themselves. The 
Government become the State. What they think the State thinks. 
What they will the state wills. The automania grows upon them. 
There is but one voice which the Cliamber echoes and one act which it 
rehearses. Possibly, Governments themselves are at first alive to*and;enjoy 
the unreality and mockery of the arrangement by which they alone arc 
called upon to play their parts while others arc to go through an aping 
programme of variegated pantomime. But governments get used to this, 
and begin to auto-suggest themselves that their aping puppets are their 
“responsible'^ supporters and eooperators, and that they are doing the 
job with tho help of them. The unreal becomes real. This is Maya. 
Themselves duped by the unreality of their so-called constitutional 
partners, they may also, when occasion should demand it, dupe others— 
a gullible world public for instance—by exploiting the maya of their 
constitutions working happily and harmoniously as a team. It is said 
that the days of democracy are gone. This seems to be very nearly 
true. And if it is true, it is because both the present day ‘superman’’ 
dictators and their modern docile flock have allowed themselves to be 
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dupes. The ocupation of both will bo gone in a world declining to be 
exploited, morally and materially. 

IIX. Shop-Window Democracy 

Now, the exit of the Congress Party from the legislature had made 
the process above described far too easy for the parties concerned. 
The arrangement was perhaps more prejudicial to the Government than 
to the people. The pro-Governincnt vote in the Assembly, coming 
easily and conveniently one after another, served not only as a mask 
to hide the naked5irresponsibility of the present order of dispensation in 
India, but flung over it a decent and decorous cloak of a kind of 
shop-window doll .’democracy. Even a doll decently dressed up [and 
exhibited at the window will, occasionally, deceive the unwary passer¬ 
by* Not only the outside world but some people in India itself may be 
deluded into thinking that the appearance may be reality or at least 
an earnest of reality, that the doll democracy may be democracy in ac¬ 
tual flesh and blood. Those who are resi)onsiblc for the exhibition will 
also find it a most convenient arrangement not only to keep their old 
customers but to attract new. These are days in which even autocratic 
governments have to put on velvet gloves over their mailed fists and 
hurl their thunder-bolt concealed in a flower bocpict. 

X, Back To Nature MovE^tENT 

There are indications of a Back to Nature movement all over the 
civilised world. By this, it is expected, civilisation will take off much 
of its veneer and ])aint, and the good old brute and the savage which 
has so long been in hiding will cmne out and be its good old natural 
self again. The process has already begun in right earnest in directionR 
of least resistance—morals and manners. The nudist movement, for 
example, has been moving with such rapid strides that old-fashioned 
decency and decorum have been standing at their door-steps with 
averted faces and their hands up in dismay. But this Back to Nature 
process does not yet appear to have made much headway in statecraft 
and some other spheres of human corporate relationships. In savage 
life the war paint is put on to make the savage look a more terrible 
savage. But modern States are putting it on to make tliem look 
angels of peace and human fellowship. Their bombing planes are 
made to look, as nearly as possible, like doves flying direct from 
the Kingdom which is in Heaven to the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. The most autocratic slave-owner and slave-driver will 
pose as the wisest and kindest shepherd looking after and tending 
his flock which, left much to itself, will, oftner than not, stray into 
the dirty and dangerous ditch. It was Huxley who said that Evolution 
had made the wolf—the natural enemy of the lamb and sheep—the 
faithful guardian of the flock. But history, so far, seems to have 
produced no such happy transformation of the wolf of autocracy lying 
singly in wait or hunting closely in packs. But it has undoubtedly 
taught it new devices to change its skin suitably to the complexion 
of its environment or to alter its aspect agreeably to the character of 
the actual conditions. And one of its deviouscst of devices is to put 
on the colour and assume the character of the environment in which 
it may find itself for the moment without, however, ceasing in reality 
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to be the natural wolf lying in wait or hunting in packs. Thus auto¬ 
cracy now-a-days takes on the colour of democracy, fascism or even 
that of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is safer and more con¬ 
venient to take it on than to go about in its natural colours. Simula¬ 
tion is an almost indispensable aid in modern offence and defence. The 
Nazi movement must be able to persuade itself that it has behind 
it the backing of DO p. c. of the people of the Fatherland. So Fascism 
in Italy and so also Bolshevism in Russia. The world seems to be 
ruled by powerful individuals or coteries, but such rule still requires 
to bo camouflaged in one form or other as rule by the people and for 
the people. The ancients seemed to be able to manage their affairs with¬ 
out having recourse to some of the modern camouflage. If they should 
l)ut on the war paint, they would do so to appear war-like. If one 
country went to war against another, it did so at the bidding of one 
man who was its despotic ruler—whether king or dictator. The war 
was seldom fought in the name of the people. Modern wars arc sup¬ 
posed to be largely engineered by greedy and unscrupulous munition- 
makers and other gangs of war-profiteers. Sinister and very selfish 
interests arc believed to have a more complete control of the interna¬ 
tional chess-board both in diplomacy and in war than interests that 
arc wider and more vital. It has been doubted if nations left to them¬ 
selves will ever fight. Of course, individuals and groups of individuals will. 
But nations are never left to themselves and they never were. They have 
been in leading strings. Those who have held and controlled the 
strings liavc called themselves by various names—priest, prophet, king, 
hero, plutocrat, ])rcsident, chancellor, dictator, minister. But whatever 
the names, the thing itself seems to have persisted through the ages 
Crowds of all ages have been ruled by crowd psychology, and herds 
have over followed the morale of the flock. Those who have driven 
the crowd or led the flock have also assiduously learnt their craft. 
The essence of the craft has been to gain mastery over the psycho¬ 
logy of the crowd and control of the morale of the herd. 

XI. Bank of Public: Opinion 

The above is true even of governments that call themselves democ¬ 
ratic. India is not a democracy. Yet some of her institutions bear 
the complexion of genuine democratic institutions without bearing the 
character of them. Her legislatures, devoid of responsibility, are also 
devoid of the essence of representative institutions. But this latter 
defect is often conveniently forgotten. The Indian franchise is 
restricted, but within the bounds of this restricted franchise, the Indian 
legislatures arc sometimes taken as representing the actual configuration 
of intelligent and articulate Indian public opinion. But everybody 
knows, and Government know too, though they would sometimes 
conveniently forget it and would have us forget it, that, in so far as 
the representative worth of the Assembly and the Councils are concern¬ 
ed, their face value may be, oftencr than not, no reliable index 
of their actual credit in the Bank of Public Opinion. 
Though these bodies possess non-official majorities, the nomina¬ 
ted blocks in them, both official and non-official, are still factors of 
sufficient, often compelling, weight to incline the balance of legislative 
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vote almost invariably and inevitably to one side only, especially in 
view of the fact that good care has been taken to so sort and pack 
the elected members into tight and mutually unaccommodating parcels, 
with labels affixed of all sorts of narrow communal and other special 
interests, each jealous of pulling its own weight but regardless of 
whether or not they should pool their resources together for the purpose 
of serving the common national interest. In plain words, the elections 
arc not allowed under the existing arrangement to be held on a common 
broad national basis. Truly nationalistic forces cannot, in any num¬ 
bers, scale the walls that have been erected and which still stand. The 
BO-called Nationalist Party is, more often than not, a Moderate Party 
commanding but little influence inside the Chambers, and even Jess 
outside. The real “live’^ nationalists—the progressive sections of them, 
e. g., the defunct Swaraj Party under the leadership of Pandit Motilal, or 
tlie present Congress Parliamentary Party under the leadership of Mr. 
Rhulabhai Desai—have, of course, been factors disturbing both the 
ethereal equanimity of the Olympus and the smooth even tenor of a 
life of mutual admiration and accommodation in the Legislative Elysium 
below. 


XII, The Legislative Assembly 

In the present Assembly, for instance, out of a total of 41 nominat¬ 
ed (official and non-official) and 104 elected members, the Congress 
Parliamentary Party together with the Congress Nationalist Party form 
a minority representing a little over one third of the strength of the 
whole House. It is true that it has been able to drive the Government 
to very uncomfortably Tight corners by some of its steam-roller majori¬ 
ties. But since under the existing arrangement the wrestles on the floor 
of the House are more spectacular Thau real, Government have not felt 
seriously hard put to it to devise a way to wriggle out of their mock 
d(‘feat without having to sacrifice so much as a ribbon from their robe 
of office or a feather from their cap of authority. And how has the 
Swaraj Party or the Parliamentary Party managed to corner the 
“adversary^' in all this mock fight ? Not surely by its own power 
functioning in single blessedness. It has won by making what the 
IS'ationalist Press has sometimes characterised as questionable alliances. 
“Neither accept nor reject policy^' of the Congress with respect to the 
Communal Award has been, by some, set down as the price paid by 
the Congress to buy the support of “the decisive element’’ in the 
Assembly—the Party captained by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. It is the “un¬ 
derstanding” with this decisive factor in the Asssembly that has pre¬ 
sumably stayed the hand of the Congress Party which, in ample strength 
and left to itself, would, probably, finish the J. P. C. R. with a single stroke 
of adverse vote, sure and swift. We say “probably”, because Congress “at 
war” is not exactly the same thing as Congress “in opposition”. Congress at 
war claimed—though Mahatmaji himself was not'prepared to fully endorse 
the claim—that it was showing a perfectly clean and open fight. But 
Congress playing the game of “obstruction” in the Assembly has not 
claimed—and nobody outside the utopia would expect it to—that it has 
or is going to place “all its cards’* ou the table. The game is a trial 
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of strength not in field operations ; it is a game of diplomacy and 
negotiation in part also. What else it is we do not now aver. Seated 
at the game table—with some of its trump cards probably up its sleeve— 
it cannot help as regards some matters of moment “biding its time^\ 
The question, for instance, whether Congress should accept office under 
the new constitution, is one which it is not going to answer straight¬ 
away. “Let us wait and 

XIII. Communal Zid 

We concede, therefore, that there is no sin, even for the Congress 
Party, in making alliances with other parties in the legislature—alliances 
which are “demonstrably in the interest of India”. What alliances are 
and what are not so, is, of course, a point to be debated. The Hindu 
Maliasabha school of thought has, for instance, taken exception to 
some of the policies and practices of the Congress in relation to the 
question of llindu-Moslem entente. It is generally opposed to the 
policy of the “blank cheque”, and week-kneed submissions of the major 
community to the norrow, anti-national communal zid of the minorities. 
It w'^uld make the edifice of Hindu Moslem federation rest broad-based 
upon the natural bed-rock foundations of the native strength of both, 
upon mutual respect and upon a mutual recognition of their commu¬ 
nity of vital interests as Indians. It will refuse to build upon sands and 
gravel. We have to build earthquake-proof structures not only in Behar 
where the Hiiidu predominates, but also in Beluchisthan where the 
Moslem is the dominant factor. Structures that are not strong enough and 
safe enough to withstand the crash of “earthquakes’^ are no good cither 
in Behar or in Beluchistan or even in cosmopolitan Calcutta, Bombay 
or New Delhi. Such structures require materials of sure and tried 
strength : they cannot be built with hastily improvised, flimsy confabula¬ 
tion stuir. 


XIV. Pacts and Alliances 

However that be, we need not turn down pacts and alliances simi)ly 
because they are called by these names. They may be good or bad. 
And in every case we have to assure ourselves tliat they are really 
good before we ratify them. The whole history of the Indian Communal 
question has been big with f)acts some of which have proved abortive. 
Some have begun small as the seed of an oak and speedily grown not 
only into greatness but fruitfulness. Whether the fruit has been the 
proverbial apple of discord or a poisonous fruit is another matter. The 
Lucknow Pact did not prove—at least in itself—quite so mischievous as 
some of the latter pacts patched up in a fickle time-serving spirit. Yet 
the Lucknow Pact was the first link in a concatenation of events which 
have naturally and almost inevitably led up to the present predicament. 
There we sowed the wind, and we are reaping the 
whirlwind, proving day by day more and more sweeping 
and uncontrollable. The present communal tornado seems to have 
had its centre of origin in London known as the Minorities Pact. 
Gods breathed into the troubled waters of unsettled and, from the very 
nature of the case, unsettlable communal differences, and, lo I the centre 
of a storm that was to burst over the continent of India, involving 
only God knows how many generations of hapless Hindus, Mussalmans, 
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Sikhs and Christians in the wreck of its havoc, was conjured into be¬ 
ing. The AVhitchall bark finding itself or fi'aring to find itself becal¬ 
med in a sea of Indian coinnuinal placidity could now ride the storm 
and move merrily and proudly on to its haven. The Congress, of 
course, does not at heart love communalism. Hut it says it cannot 
escape from a precedent created by itself—the Lucknow Pact. Royal 
Commissions, Government Despatches and Parliamentary Committees 
have not failed to use that Pact to nail nationalist India to the counter. 
It is a Kanna the fruit of which shall bo entailed upon seven genera¬ 
tions to come and seven generations that went before. But we shall 
come back to this question. 

XV. A Costly Luxituy 

Now, with allies at their back, if not by themselves, the nationalist 
elements, progressives and moderates, can, undoubtedly, make, the 
l)osition of the “irresponsible” Indian ICvccutive uncombrtable in the 
legislature. Without them, the Government is assured an easy walk 
over. It is a cheap luxury which the Indian bureaucracy has long been 
wont to allbrd. The nationalist team with their allies will make it 
a dear, costly luxury. Of course this will not materially change the 
current coin in Indian politics. It will not usher gold currency in 
terms of res[)onsibility. But it will at least i)rick the bubble of an 
unreal and in Hated currericy. The base metal may no longer pass for 
gold, and all that glitters may not sccin gold. Votes in the Assembly 
will be what votes in the democratic countries usually are—they will, 
indeed, bo not binding on the GovernmenL but tlu'y will also not be 
aiding the Government where no aid is really meant. Votes can no 
longer be “used’"’ or “exploited” for imperialistic purposes. 

XVI. The Test 

Tim entry of the Congress Party as a factor in the Indian Legis¬ 
lature will, tiierefon?, servo more than one purpose. lu the first ])lae() 
it will ])rovc that the Congress, by its late light with the Government, 
lias not fallen in the cstiimitiou of peoples wlm interest lliems(*lves in 
and vote for elections to the coiistituL'd Indian legislative 
bodies , that though out of favour with the Govenimeiit and under 
its ban, it has not been out of favour with tlie public. And n fair 
test as to whether it is really so or not so, is to lift the ban and 
make not only Congress orgatiisations legal but practical manifesta¬ 
tions of public symixithy and siq^port in respect of them valid. It is 
no argumeiit to gag the expression of public opinion, vocal or other¬ 
wise, and say that the Congress has no suppurf. Allow freedom of 
speech and association, and see whether you win or the Congress 
wins or any other party. The Congress resolved to contest (not as 
a whole of course but through one of its limbs—the Parliamentary 
Board) the elections so that it might apply the above test. 

XVII. The Main Cuuuent of Puiiuo Opinion 
In the second place, the Olficialdoni in India, as also their super¬ 
iors and supporters “at home'^ have often made light of Indian public 
opinion on the ground that in this country there is not one public 
8 
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opinion, but fifty, and have, accordingly, acted according to their own 
opinion, since they cannot be expected to act according to fifty. All 
governments, not excepting those that call themselves democratic, act 
according to their own opinion. When they cannot, they clear out. 
But all governments, before they accept office and so long as they 
continue to hold it, make sure that their opinion is, in the main, 
the public opinion of the country they rule. There are fifty 

public opinions in any country on matters of public moment. 
These tend to orgjinise and pool themselves. Governments 
are moved and propelled by what turns out to be the main 

current. It is, as we have before scon, included in the modern art 
of governance to create, engineer and maintain the “main current^^ by 
all kinds of modern devices of mass mesmerism of which IJerr Hitler, 
for example, seems to be so consnmate a master. The main current 

moves the government merrily on. But let us not talk of other 

countries. India is a land of diversity of races, religions, creeds and 
languages. It is also a land of diversity of opinions. These have not, 
probably as yet, pooled themselves into a “main current’\ Governments 
have not so far got to depend ui>on a current of Indian political 
opinion to move. They have, of course, the deep and fairly well- 
charted waters of Indian loyalty and co operation to make them float. 
But tluiir propellers arc British-made. Very strong and powerful 
propellers they have proved. But though the Government has not got 
to depend on an Indian current, main or minor, in i)loughing Indian 
waters, a current, which looks like being the main in the long and 
short run if it is not the main already, seems to have develo])ed in 
the bosom of the still stagnant waters, and is coming to the surface. 
And it is more likely than not that this deep-origin main surface 
current will more and more completely identify itself with the Indian 
Urge for self-determination and self-expression. 

XVIIJ. The Indian Urge 

Whether this Urge will continue to be, as it is now is, the Indian 
National Congress Movement, is a matter which is still in the womb 
of the future. There are other tendencies, of a more or less revolution¬ 
ary nature, some actually violent, others i)erhaps as yet only potentially 
so, already in the field. The Violence I'arty have, generally si)eaking, 
kej)t outside the (^ongress. But the Socialist Party—which some 
believe to be the party of the future—have been digging their 
trenches inside the Congress citadel. If the Congress fail to joiji them 
and accept their terms, there is some likelihood that the trenches, 
which they have been digging, may ultimately be its grave. The history 
of Indian liberalism and modcratisin is the history of such aggressive 
trenches which ultimately [)rovcd to be pits for a decent burial. Then 
there is the Hanatanist lion, still snoring, of whom we spoke in our last 
Introduction. We have been, of late, attempting nasal •,feeding of this 
immortal Kumbhakarna by legislative and other means. These, so far, 
have tickled but not roused the sleeping lion. But when he is roused— 
and roused he will be—woe betide those who dare beard the lion in 
hisden. Those who fondly imagine that, under the existing world 
conditions, the present spell of torpor of the lion will deepen into 
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the coma of death, are mistaken. The world conditions are changinpr 
more catastroi)hical]y than one may be commonly pleased to imaji:ine. 
The master rulcrs-'IIitler and Mussolini—-have already cried halt 
to the progressive feminist movement all over the civilised world 
and turned it back to old-world ideals of the kitchen and motherhood. 
This is only typical of some other revolutionary “sct-backs^^ in other 
directions. The sleeping Indian lion may, therefore, be only biding 
his time. It is not a safe and easy prophecy to say that t/iis particular 
Party and nof Uiaf, is the party of the future. 

But apart from prophecy or prevision, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a current, which promises to be the main, has already 
api)earod on the surface of Indian affairs, having its origin in the 
sullen, simmering depths. The current, in so far as it is in evidence 
and in function, has not spared the “dumb millions’’ for whom the die¬ 
hard sheds such tons of “crocodile tears”, and it is a matter for 
certainty and not merely a (luestion of probability that, as time passes, 
the masses will bo more and more rather than loss and less drawn 
into and swept by the current of the Indian Urge for self-deter¬ 
mination and self-expression. Wo do not say that the Urge has 
already devel<>p(?d “full steam” or that it has been in perfect order 
and running on solid, safe, permanent lines. 

XIX. Tjie Egyptian Stoj:y 

It is idle and futile, llierefore, to talk of the fifty or five hundred 
fifty public opinions in India, and leave Mho matter at that. You 
leave tlie matter iit that because the fifty or five hundred fifty public 
opinions in India do not for you matter as yet. You know that 
the caravan will be movit\g tliongh the dogs, in mie or several packs, 
may bo barking. Besides, has not the retiring Groat Moghul—Sir 
Samuel Hoare—told us tliat our so called stilf attitude iu relation 
to the proponed reforms is a mere i^ose ? Sir Samuel loves tolling 
stories, ddie story of the caravan Jiad scandalised us, but did it not 
prove a good stomachic after all ? Wo were made to swallow the 
bitter ])ill so that we might, when the time should come, fall to the 
reforms dished out to us with greater appetite and relish. But ho 
has now left ns “with a good parting kick”. He has told the story 
of a petition once submitted to Lord Gromcr in Egypt. The petition 
had asked for a comi)lcte evacuation of the British from that country. 
Running his eyes casually over the list of the signatories. Lord Cromer 
stumbled upon a particular name—that of an old Sheik who had been 
known to be a good friend and ally of the British. How is this?—ho 
enquired of the old Sheik. The old Sheik smiled and took his 
lordship into his confidence. “My Lord”, he said, “when T happen 
to be out of humour I call curses upon my poor horse or camel. But 
I know full well that words break no bones, and the curses will not 
touch a hair of the faithful beast.” So Indian politicians have been 
calling curses on the devoted head of the Bill knowing that it will 
not be injured but will come alright as a badly needed and much- 
prized boon. 
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]Vow, llic Con^xrcfis contorted the clcclions wifh n view to cxposiriii 
the Iji^Oi iii]])criali,st fiillaeii's anti prefences sneli as “India is not f:rown 
lip enon^di to foiw a jiiibJic ojiinion”, “one lias to dtaJ with not one but 
titty j)iibiic o/unions in Jndia”, “oi)inion may be Jioiiow and insincere 
and so need not at all be seiiously considered even when it seems 
to be united and vocal—it may all be sound and fury si^nifyin^i: 
notliin^^’h 


XX. The Fiest Issue 

AVc liave now at some lenj^lb ])nf the ease of (lie Conjrress as 
rc^j^ards the first issue laised by IMr* llhulabhai Desai. Hartals, tlaiL!:- 
hoislin^is, ])ioeessions, bojeott, and the eourfine: of imprisonment had 
belli, in one as])eet or other, unconstitutional in the eyes (if 
tlie authorities. iSo tiiey W(‘r(! not jiiejiared to accept Hhese as jirovin^ 
a t(\st of the actual i) 0 ])ularity of tlie Fon^j:ress as compared with 
that of other elemeiits, ollicial or non-onicial, that had been ojiposed to 
it. I)ut elections are a ])erfectly valid test. J here can be no denyin;; 
it. Now the. C(iii^r(‘ss projioses fo aiii>eal to this test. Jf it wins— 
and it lias won by aefually swee]unf^ the jiolls in many cases—it 
proves its claim as the pO]mlar party reprcsentin<i: the major current 
of thoupdit in the i>oIiticaIly-minded India. 

XXI. The Gkounp Unceutatn 

It will ent(T tlie Lefrislature as the largest single party. Y('t, uinh'r 
the existing; arrangement, the lat^est simple iaelor, inelndim^ anylhinn; 
Ix'lween f)0 to t() members, is still a peimanent minority in a House 
of iK'arly IhO members. It ean inllict def(‘ats on Gc»vernment only 
by joininti; hands with some other factcus. This mahes the t!:roimd 
slipp(‘ry and unci'rtain under its feet, dlie lohhy ‘ilu.ation beconns 
perennially one of sns])ense and intiipue. One is mwer eertain of 
liis move and the lesiilt it will brinp; to. YieU'ry at any cost beinj^ 
(lie end, parties will feel tempf(d to compromise themselves rather 
than ^dve (piarters to tludr common adversary. 

X X JI. I u KF.sro X sir,i l i ty 

But sipipose yon are enabled to inflict a defeat or a scales of defeats 
on > oiir-common adversary. By that you make the luxury of an easy 
W'ulk over on nnpo])nlar bills or measures a costly and rare luxury 
for the authorities. You rifuse he!piu<?: them to ke('p up the illusion 
that all such measures liave been taken not only for the good of 
India but also with Ikt consent. Tliis will not of course chock 
‘hrresjxmsibility^^ but it may make it cautious or even apologetic, 
ksmartiug under a sense of defeat accumulated, your adversary may 
even lliiig back to your face the charge of irresponsibility that you 
have so persistently and uiicereiuoniously laid at his door. You may 
be aeeuscxl of oUering only destructive criticism, opposing for the sheer 
joy of it, bc'cause you lack responsibility and have not to rcai) in 
the actual field of day to day administration the harvest of the seeds 
you sow Ill the four winds of the Chamber. 
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XXJII. Tjjk Devil an7) the Deep Sea 

Of coufrio notliin^ snccoods like succoss, and notliiDc: is inoro 
resj)onsiblc tJinii rcsjioiisibildy* Sir Siiiniirl Honro had X-r:iyod and 
located the ori^anic trouble of the Indian body politic before' he said 
that what India wanted most to make her h(‘allhy was a constiintion 
res()onsibIe to her, that is, one she could call licr own. Under the 
cxistinjy constitutions, thonj^h some subjects have been “transfeuTcd’ 
in the provinces, the ministers, who have been ])laced in charge of 
them, have found tlumiselves bedwaa ii (he ])roverbial devil and tlu; 
deep sea in the dischai’i^e of their so-called responsibilities. Not 
usually beiiiij; the Icadf'rs of the major party or parties in the Ifon^c, 
and their appointment and tenure of oHlce bein^ depe?ident on tin' 
Governor's jileasure, tiiey initiate i)olicies and adopt measnns for 
which not they but the Iteserved side of the Government 
liave to find money, wliich, however, they cannot often do after meetiufr 
their own insistemt and e^rowin^ m'cds. 8o tlie nation-bnildino; subjects 
(as they have been calhai) only plan and design but nev('r build. 
Many schemes of ni'^v7d ])nblie n<efulness ]'(4atin;j^ to mass education, 
sanitation, irri^xation etc , are very i»;ood on paper, and some of them 
even adorn the Statute Look, but tlu'y are still in tluur astral 
bodies, and actual or even prosp(*(dive hndi:;etary conditions do not 
])crmit or ])romise their materialisation. The minist(‘rs have, therefon', 
been talki(i ])ictnrTs wdio talk ])crhaps a little too much but act very 
little. ^\4)ilst some of them seem to iiave learnt the aid how to 
insinuate themsclvc's into the <^ood jrraccs of the ])owa'rs that be, not 
many of ifiem can sliow inncL to their ca rcVit whicii wiU rec.onnncnd 
iluan to i)ublic a\u>robution. Xet, under t\\e, coustitution as \t vs, t\ve 
])ublic can, if tlu'y so mind, mak('. tin' situation too hot for the minls- 
tei*s through tiieir elected re])rcsen(atives. Dy an adviu’sc vote on 
(heir su]7)lies and salaiL'S, the nu'inbers can, lU’ovided tlu'y form 
the majority, make the position of the ministers untenabh'. In at 
lea.^t two cf the ITovinci's, viz, Ihmiral and the Ccnti’al Provinces, 
dyarchy was for a time e:ivcn a decent (?) burial by the then dominant 
Swarajist Party. Put dyarcliy liad its resurrection because the dominant 
■party either withdrew or was disintegrated. The Congress Party 
weuld have repeated the ex{)eriment in the Councils had 
it stayed on instead of walkinj^ out ; or else, had the (’ouncils also 
dissolved—as was the Assembly—making it iios^ible for the Congress 
Party to come back stouter than ever. The provincial j^amc cannot, of 
course, be played in the Assembly where the rules an^ diHerent. 
There is no dyarchy to bury, decently or otherwise, in the Central 
Government. Still there is the ^liost of a false appearance to lay. It 
is irresponsibility masqucrndin<>- as responsibility—Simla or Whitehall 
mandate appearing in the ^arb of Indian legislative consent. The 
(Mngress has been out to dispel this delusion. 

XXIV. The Policy of the Counoil-Emuy 

Though we have long lingered over the question of the desirability 
or otherwise of the CounciLcntry programme readopted by the Con¬ 
gress but allowed to fall into disuse for some years in favour of a 
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more programme of direct action (non-cooporatioii and civil 

disobedience), we Iiave refrained from laiinchinin: upon anything like a 
discussion of the entire question of Council-entry, under existing or 
prospective conditions, as a measure calculated to really pave the way 
for Indians political advance. Opinion inside the Congress as also opinion 
outside has always been divided on the issue. There were changers and 
no-changers in the aftermath of the Non-Cooperation Movement during 
the early twenties. And there lias been this cleavage in the Congress 
attitude and outlook in the early thirties also—latent and Jiardly visible 
so long as the Movement was going strong, but more and more patent 
and [ironounced as the IMovement gradually shrank and retreated. As 
we have seen, the Congress as a trJiolv never adopted Council-entry 
as its programme. Ihit it permitted—through tiio Working Committee 
and the A. J. (.. C. at hist, and then by calling a special session of 
itself (in Bombay in October)—those of its members who believed in 
the utility and elTicacy of the legislative programme to form themselves 
into a Parliamentary ^^arty and tight the elections and enter the legis¬ 
latures iji the name of the Congress but subject to the superintendence 
and control of the A. 1. C. C. 

XXV. The other Issue : SKT.F-T)ETER^f^NATK)N 

But the Council programme of the Congress lias been ^ insjurexl by 
anotlii!!* motive. 'Jlie Ckmgress appeal to the electorate involved two 
issues. First, has it the backing of the country in its fight for freedoms* 
Secondly, the Congress has claiuH'd the right of self-determination in 
tin? shaiiing of India’s political destiny, and has, ^ accordingly, never 
been agreeable to the British inqiosition of a constitution on India. It 
has beim on '])rineiplo o])]>osed to the method of the White Paper or 
the J. P. C. II scheme of Jndian reform. The U. T. C. episode, 
though it included for a time the dramatic entry and exit of Alahatma 
Candhi, did not, in the ojiinion of the Congress, at all alU’r the 
situation. The Jndian cooperation ofTered or “secured” at the Bound- 
Table in London was devoid of any real signifie.ance and value. 
The Wdiito I’aper scheme was supposed to have been based on the 
so-called agreement arrived at. But the basis being unreal, the 
strneture raised on it could not be real. The Congress mandate 
which Mahatmaji had carried to London had no chance of ^ being 
seriously entertained there. I^ven tlie Memorandum of Sir lej 
Bahadur Sapru and others did not “deserve” a material notice. The 
article to be exported to India wa.s, therefore, of genuine and exclu 
sivo Biiti.sh-inakc. It boro, however, the B])iirious label of a JGrm of 
both Jndian and British partners. The Congres.s. a whole-hogger in 
Swadeshi, rcfii.scd to buy the article. It deeJared itself^ against those 
who would, for some reason or other, hawk the article in the Indian 
market. Ihit it would no longer jiickct and boycott. It would, however, 
not now profess that the existing constitution, ov the pro]ioscd new 
one for that matter, is such that Nationalist India should refuse to 
touch it even with *a pair of tongs.” The imported article has not 
to bo touched but seized whenever found. It is even to used, 

though not quite agreeably to the wishes of the Treasury Benches or 
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those that commonly hanff about them. When the time comes, it is not 
unlikely either that the Treasury Benches themselves are stormed and 
captured by the Congress Party. 


XXVI. FroiiTiNo THE Constitution from Within 

Meanwhile, the constitution, the existing one or the prospective, is 
to be fought from within. The battle will be fought on general grounds 
as well as within special enclosures. On general grounds the imoposed 
constitutional scheme is to be resisted inasmuch as it is the iinpositio?i 
of Britain’s will upon India and not an expression of India’s own will. 
'The Labour Party of Lngland had, it is true, by their Blackpool 
Resolution, accepted the principle of self-determination for India. 
When it came to power, it hang that Resolution and buried the 
corpse. The Congress was exhumed for a time and made to simulate 
life when the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made. The choice fell on 
Mahatmaji to carry the resurrected corpse on his shoulders to London. 
There the dissembling cori)se soon lost the last lingering semblance of 
life and gave oil the stench of putrefaction. The Tories in power lost 
no time in sending it to the cremation grounds coming so much into 
vogue of late in England. Its sacred ashes have, since, been despatched 
to India wrapped up in a “White Paper”. So Self-determination is 
dead. Those who will have to work the Indhin Constitution will have 
their bodies and faces besmeared with the “ashes,” and will have to 
work as political fakirs who have renounced all desire for fruit of 
their labours here belov/ or in heaven. They will have to completely 
renounce their self and their will and merge themselves in a Self and 
Will transcending their own. It is not only political martyrdom but 
religious sainthood. India is enabled to attain to this transcendent height 
because of her being happily absolved from the fatal sin of self-will. 


XXVII. Collective Nirvana 

The revolt of the Congress lias been a revolt against this exalted 
Indian “redemption”, it has resisted the sublimation of the base 
metal of Indian politics into the pure ether of a collective nirvana of 
one fifth of the human race. It will not give up self-will. It even 
fondly dreams of a Constituent Assembly in which it hopes to conjure 
up from the ashes the self-will of India like the fabled Phoenix. 
Bereft of all metaphor, the Congress—and in this category we now 
include the Socialist and the Revolutionary—attitude means its refusal 
to be reconciled to a dispensation which has denied India self-deter¬ 
mination and its insistence on that fundamental right being restored 
to her. When it is restored to her, she will exercise this right by 
calling a Constituent Assembly for hammering into shape her political 
destiny. Now, the Congress fought the elections on the issue of this 
fundamental right also. It said, “We are opposed to the proposed 
constitution not primarily because its proposals are, in many essential 
respects, retrograde and reactionary, but because they have been 
designed behind our back and formulated over our heads, and arc now 
sought to be imposed upon us. Will the people of India accept this 
imposition or reject it ?” 
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XXVlir. The Coxstiteent Assembfa" 

Ijiit suppose the p(‘oplo of India decide botli the issues iu favour 
of the Ch)n<rross. Tiie results of the oleetious to the Assembly were 
an iridi(;:itiou that th(w were pro-Conejress. Uiit how is the Ootiojress 
(j^oinuj to implement its resolution r(‘jectinji^ tlie imposition and demand¬ 
ing self-determination ? The Cone^ress, thouG:h the Jarg^est political 
(O’^anisition in India, cannot, forthwith, set itself up as the Consti- 
tmmt Assembly. There are considerable sections of the Indian public 
opinion whicli it docs no^ rejn'csent. Thonii;h it iticlndos the Nationalist 
Mnssalinans, it does not include others who are called Communalists. 
'Ihie latter (*,ertainly represent a very considerable section of Moslem 
India, ihouj^h one luu'd not j^o the whole length with the 
latter in its claim that the Nationalist Mnssalman is to tlie 
Comnuinalist what a mere dro]) is to the ocean. Then, af^ain, the 
inassf's f)f India as distinujnislK^d from the classes, thoun^h not un- 
al1ect''d by the Congress movement, cannot, as yet, bo said to have 
eare.ed a position in the national orj^anisation commensurate with their 
actual strength or importance. lOvon the declaration of the I^^nnd- 
fiinciital Eights in the Karachi Con<j;ress had not made the Congress 
cease lo b(^ a class-ruled organisation. The masses haV(; still tlieii 
interests in the “saf(^ ciistody^^ of the classes. Tlie Fundamental 
Eights Jiesolution has not brought self-determination for them in sight, 
d’he emergence of tlie Socialist Party inside the Congress is a move 
towards what the late Mr. I>c])in tJhandra I^d used to call Demo¬ 
cratic Swaraj as distinguished from Aristocratic Swaraj. Th(‘ latter still 
reserves iiower to the upper classes, thougli it may call itself Swaraj 
or self-rule. J>y it the jiresent white bureaucracy will be replaced 
simply by a brown—an arrangement which as iMi'. Churchill and his 
friends never tire to aver, will create a far worse situation for the 
poor Indian masses. 

XXIX. Tim Com ilvESS AkD SoCIAl.IsM 

Mdiile on this ]mint, we may observe that the Congress, under the 
gnidanee of ]\fahatma (Jandhi and the forc'dul advocaey of ihindit 
Jawharlal and some otlicrs, has been alive to the need of recon trm; 
ting ])olitical organisations, and also, to some exent, the social and 
(‘coiiomic structure in India on a socialistic basis. Put tlio C’ongross 
General stall seem to liave so far believed that such reconstruction 
may bo possible, under Indian couditions, without our having to wage 
what is now called in the MTst class-war. In tlieir judgment, the 
Soviet ideology and machinery need not and should not be bodily 
transplanted here from Kussia or other countries which may present 
a surface resemblance to India on some points, but which .are, 
nevertheless, not essentially and constitutionally akin to India. 
Perhaps Karl Marx and others of the West have not said tln^ last 
word on the subject of social justice and human well-being. India has her 
own peculiar problem, and it is quite possible that her own genius may 
yet work out a solution of her own. It may not, therefore, be wise to 
allow the whole ancient, and presumably, tried and tested, Indian social 
and cultural structure to come down in a crash in an earthquake of red 
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revolution. And further—even if an ultimate crash be inevitable, let us 
not, for sake of the cause we hold dear, choose an uncanny Quetta 
time-table for the crash to happen. In other words, if the view-point 
of the advanced Indian socialists cannot be reconciled with the view¬ 
point of those who now hold power in the Conpjrcss, a civil war need 

not and should not bo declared and fouj^ht immediately, in view of the 

sternest of all stern facts staring us in the face, viz., that both the 

classes and the masses in India have not yet attained to their 

‘ majority^^ and are not entrusted with the management of their own 
affairs. At present they can light not as they think they should, but 
as those hold them by the strings think they sliould. There cannot 
now be a “free^’ fight and a “frec’^ fellowship between them. Under 
the existing conditions, India can neither be a full-fledged Fascist 
country like Oermany or Italy or an out and out Communist country 
like the Soviet Union. Tiie problem cannot as yet be allowed to work 
out its natural solution, and the promises cannot as yet be ])crmittcd 
to load to their logical conclusion. Because the problem is not normal 
and free and the premises are not straight and categorical. In view 
of this, a premature civil war between the classes and the masses, as 
also between the Hindus and tlie Mussalmans, will be productive of 
no good. By their concerted action they should all first make the 
Indian problem a free problem and a straight issue. To adjust their 
relations, they will, probably, light if and when they liavc to, but let 
them, meanwhile, refuse to fight, set by the car and goaded by outside 
influences. 


XXX. Figittinu; a Civil War 

The Indian Socialist Party, whatever its ultimate objectiv^c, should, 
for the present, work inside a common Indian organisation amenable 
to its general guidance and control. It should not, for instance, now 
break away from the Congress and fight a civil war on ejnestions of 
princii^lc and programme. On the other hand, the Congress should be 
able to evolve a formula comprclunHivm enough to accommodate the 
first essentials of the socialist ])rogrammc. The Congress incentive 
should not lightly talk of taking “discij)linary actioiP' the moment 
iiiey scent “revolt” in an extreme Wing of their Congress camp. It 
is by such “revolt” that a vital organisation is allowed to renew and 
recreate itself, and re-ad.ipt itself to the changed conditions of the 
eternal struggle for life. It is a sign of vitality. The history of the 

Congress itself is a history of such revolts. It could not have 

been otherwise. It is to be always remembered that though 
the Indian Socialist has booked liimsclf for a destination further 
ahead, he will have to make part of his journey, possibly the major 
part, over a common route along with the so-called representative of 
class interest and privilege, before parting company with him. They 
may travel in a composite car, and even share the same berth, provided 

they keep their ionrney\s end more in view than mere passing com¬ 

fort and converiienco in the transition. 

XXXI. The Common Route 

We shall not here discuss whether the common route is also the 
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shortest and best. But jriven ^^ood-will and purity of purpose—which, 
we believe, are not absent in the common run of the Confijrcss mind, 
Ryit, Loft or (/cntre,—and "iven mutual persuasion and accommodation 
which, we also believe, are not difficult of achievement—a common 
route, over the major part of the journey if not to the joiirney^s end, 
can be agreed upon between those who are thinkinq; mainly in terms 
of the masses and those who are, at any rate for the present, thinkino; 
ill terms of both classes and masses. Without evolvinrr a comprehensive 
programme, the Congress cannot hope to materialise its idea of a (km- 
Htituent Assembly. And it cannot claim and exercise the right of self- 
determination to any purpose without evolving conditions making the 
materialisation of that idea possible. 


XXXri. The Violence Party 

A common route and a composite car have to be thought of not 
only in relation to the Socialist Ihirty. AVe have not, so f;ir, spoken of 
the Party believing in violence. J his party is excluded by the very 
terms of the (kmgress creed. But the ])arty is not insignificant. It does 
not seem to be backed by any mass of the sane opinion in the country. 
Practically by every shade of sensible o])inion its profession and prac¬ 
tice have been judged to be both an actual and a potential menace. 
Jt cannot be let alone. Whether one aiiproves or not of ev(Ty measure 
the Government has taken to control the movement, there is a general 
agreement as to this that the violence habit must be, without delay, 
ended or mended. The Government itself now believes—without losing 
heart or strength as it seems—that the first (i. o. ending) is iiot a 
possible alternative. Its drastic measures have so far failed to kill the 
violence habit. It has, accordingly, now come to think also of the other 
alternative—mending. Violence is not an organic disease, ^specially in 
India. It is a functional mal-adjnstment. Jt can be cured by setting 
at right the cans(\s that have produced and aggravated it. And this is no 
mere truisni to a healing art gifted with imagination and inspirted by 
symjiathy. 

XXX111. The Con(h:ems A^ptempt to Stem the Tihe 

The Congress has tried—though the authorities would not readily 
concede it—to stem the tide of the violence movement, firstly, by 
professing and, to a very considerable extent, practising non-violence 
it its campaign for winning national freedom ; secondly, by demonstra¬ 
ting that its modus operandi in the prosecution of the campaign is a 
possible one which may succeed ; thirdly, by working up a vast amount 
of mass awakening and mass effort which are needed in any virile plan 
—violent or non-violent—of national endeavour for achieving freedom j 
fourthly, by providing an outlet of dynamic activity of the Congress 
type for a considerable section of the youth of the country who, but for 
this, would probably have drifted into the dark alleys of revolution 
and terrorism ; and, fifthly, by possibly inducing some of the confirmed 
revolutionists themselves to stay their hands and wait pending the 
trial of the Congress experiment. We say “some revolutionaries’A because, 
as a matter of fact, terrorist crimes never altogether stopped during 
the Congress movement. And it may be also permissible to imagine 
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that a part of the revolutionist school of action felt restive and irapa" 
tient to act in their own way when they found the whole country astir 
with the non-cooperation and civil disobedience ajritation, and that 
another part of the same school might have felt tempted to develop a 
flank movement of a violence type to further enibarrass, the Govern¬ 
ment held hotly engaged by the Congress frontal attack. Nevertheless, 
for the reasons stated above, we may hold that the non-violence mass 
movement started and carried on by the C<^ng)’ess had, generally 
speaking, the eifect of converting, diverting and arresting elements 
which, left to themselves, wonld have conspired, much more widely and 
obtrusively than they actually did, to far worse confound the 
revolutionary and terrorist confusion in the country. The assertion 
commonly made that Mahatma Gandhi has been the best policeman in 
India is not without a basis in truth. 

XXXIV. The Concress Shield : Both Sides 

The authorities have not been, at any rate, in their jmblic commu- 
ni(|ucs, quite ready to recognise the truth. They had seen so much of 
only one side of the Congress shield, tliat it made them almost forget 
or overlook the fact that the sliield might have another side too. The 
Congress had been their enemy, but it had been also their friend. Go¬ 
vernment iliought that the Congress, though i)rofeRsing and generally, 
practising non-violence, iiroduccd by its campaign of lawlessness and 
disobedience of constitutional authority, an atmosphere in the country 
favourable to the ])ropagation of the germs of general lawlessness 
and revolt which, falling on the soil of immature and unbalanced youth, 
and other elements were productive of far more cases of malignant 
violent distemper than could be expected if the Congress did not so 
widely and so ])ersistently breed and stir up lawlessness and revolt in 
the country. In this way? the C’ongress movement, though not itself 
violent, had a tendency to breed and encourage violence. Perhaps one 
niiglit admit that this verdict of the authorities was not altogether 
a vicious ])ervcrsc one. The Congress would, of course, thus join issue. 
Any dynamic movement on a mass scale may have repercussions not 
contemplated or desired by those who may have started the movement 
and arc responsible for carrying it on. Such undesirable repercussions 
are in the nature of an undesired bye-product, which may be deplored 
but cannot perhaps be wholly avokh'xl. The movement itself should 
not be given iqi because of that undosired bye-product or some other 
coming in its train. Care, however, must be taken to keep the mischief 
within bounds. The cause should be reasonably insured against it. One 
should fortify oneself with the ])ro]ier antidote or serum. So insured 
and fortified the movement should be carried on in spite of the undesi¬ 
rable bye-product. When, however, the undesirable bye-product is of 
such nature and magnitude that it not only compromises the spirit and 
principle of the movement but tends to prejudicially aflect or destroy 
the “main product^^ itself sought to be brought about by it, the move¬ 
ment should be discontinued—as the Non-Cooperation in the early 
twenties was discontinued by Mahatma Gandhi after the Chaurichaura 
affair. This step, not approved by all sections of Congressmen, was, 
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ncvcrtliclos.s, taken by Gandhiji, because, in his opinion, that movement 
had ^ot mixed up with elements of violence which, though not actually 
stirred uji by it as su^j^csled in official and some moderate (piartcrs, were 
of a nature and raaj^nitudo calculated to defeat the very end which the 
Conoress had in view. The above, broadly statedi has been the position 
of the Gon^ress lead. The Government has never accepted it. Jt has 
always thought and acted uj)on it that any mass movement, of a subver¬ 
sive charactcT, derivino: its very motive power from a spirit of hiw- 
breakingj and disobedience of constituted authority, is bound to stir up 
more elements of mischief than it can ever hope to control, and is, 
therefore, sure to do more harm than good. 

XXXV. The Reconstiutctjon ScIIE^^E 

We need not further discuss the point at issue between the 
Congress and the Government as re<»:ards the re])ercussions ol the 
(V)nnfress method of direct action on the elements of violence, actual 
or potential, in the country. The (juestion, undoubtedly, ]>ossesses 
more than a historical interest in view of the fact that neither the 
Gonejress nor the Government rejj^ard direct action of the kind resorted 
t> by the former in the recent past as an impossible or even as an 
improbable eontiiif^cncy in the future. C-ivil disobedience has been 
abandoned for the present and the chances are shVht indecd‘^of its 
beine: revived and rc-adopted in the near future. fThe Con<;ress Parlia¬ 
mentary Hoard seems to bo more than a diversion .’and a temporary 
make-shift. It has set about tacklino: the legislative work in dead 
earnest. The “No-Chan^jer’’ Grou]> has, also, thrown itself with /est 
into the work of construction, particularly the reconstruction of “the 
700,000 Indian villages” under the inspiration and guidance of Gandhiji 
himself, who retired from the Congress (after the Hombay session in 
October liad ratilied the A. I. C. C. decision sanctioning and constitu- 
tinjj: the Parliamentary Hoard) so that he imVht devote himself to a 
service which has ever bceii'§for him his life’s chi(T fascination—ui)lift 
of the masses. All this is true and welcome from the point of view 
of those who would be ^lad to see the stream of national eflbrt in 
India run in chartered, constitutional channels. Yet, as some later 
developments showed, the Government could not easily persuade itself 
to lay aside its mis^ivin<rs as to the real motive and objective and out- 
eome of (he Villae:e Heconstruetion Scheme set in operation by the 
author of non-cooiieration and civil disobedience himself, who had 
repeatedly asserted tliat this method of direct actioii was perfectly 
ic’Atimale and that it was a part of his “ielip:i()us faith”, and had 
reserved the ri^ht to use the weai)on to himself whilst forbidding its 
use for the national or<>:anisatioii unless and until ‘certain conditions 
ivlatinji: principally to its moral equipment were fulfilled. The Central 
Government issued a confidential circular to the local authorities 
callin(y their attention to the probable imidicatioiis of the “New Deal” 
of Maliatma Gaiidlii—implicatioiis which, in the opinion of the Central 
Government, mi^^ht i)oint to a contemplated revival of the subversive 
movement on a much more extended scale involving the masses living 
in the villages—and to the need of forestalling and counter-manoeuv¬ 
ring him in what he intended to do. 
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The Circular in question somehow leaked out. The position was 
uncomfortable for the Government in all eonseicnco, and, naturallyi 
advantage was taken of the position to “corner^^ the ILome Member in 
the Assembly, where, instead of flatly disowning the leaked-out official 
secret, he gallantly let “the wild cat of distrust out of the 
official bag’^ and even flung the scared animal in the midst of the 
serried ])halanx of Gandhi cajis oiqiositc the Treasury Denches. 
Gandhiji himself, outside the Cliamber, seemed to have not only 
mightily enjoyed the fun but welcomed the India Government jilan 
of forestalling him in his Village Industries Ueeonstruction work as 
very helpful cooperation, though it might “take the wind out of 
his sail.” 

XXXVf. Mexdinc; and Bkndjxg 

Direct action on the part of the Congress or any other organisation 
for that matter will thus a|;)pear to remain an open (juestion still. 
Whatever be one’s ho])es or fears, one cannot rest assured that one 
has seen the last of it in India. Nevertheless, Lir some time to come, 
at least, the barren path of non-eooperaion’^ is d('fmitely closed to 
trallie. So long as the present order obtains, let both the Government 
and the Congress put together their wisest heads, join their most 
charitable hearts and pool their best resources to convert the youth 
cd' India, csj)ecially that of emotional Bengal, into a nobler and ampler 
creed of national service, by directing its energies into worlhier and 
more fruitful channels, and, in the same iwocess, diverting them from 
the dark underground tortuous tunnels of violence and hatred. The 
Congress cannot be the “(Constituent AssemblyC^ and the (jovernment 
the Indian National Government without successfully mending the 
youth of the nation and bending all its i)otentialities to the service of a 
great and worthy purpose. Till then the Constituent Assembly docs 
not seem to be a practical proi)osition. 

XXXVJL The Live Wjee Batteries 

'Tlic experiment of an All Parties Conference in India is not indeed 
a new experiment, and it has been tried to throw into a common 
melting i)ot varied, and, in some cases conflicting, views and interests, 
to see whether a generally agreed idan can be [uecipitated out of the 
the solution. The experiment has not so far succeeded. The Nehru Cons¬ 
titutional Report, for example, was an achievement of which any body 
of constitution-builders and statesmen in the world would be proud. Yet 
the Report could not be made to serve the purpose for which it had 
been designed and informed, not because the authorities declined 
to accept the offer, but because it -could not be presented as the offer 
of|Unitcd India. United India^docs not, however, mean an India in which 
there arc no dissenters. There are dissenters (Diehard and Labour) 
even in England as regards the constitution which the National Gov¬ 
ernment now proposes to “offer^^ India. And the dissenters arc not 
the proverbial half a dozen grass-hoppers in the field. India, which for 
a long time was not a party question in England, is now proving an 
explosive to blast the solidarity of parties. Still the National Govern¬ 
ment may claim that it is in a position to make the “offer’' in the 
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name and on behalf of Great Britain. In India there i?;, as yet, no 
organisation which can claim the ])osition of the chief accredited expon¬ 
ent of Indian views and asf)iration.s. Of course the Indian National 
Coiij^ress has the liij^hcst claim of all that would speak and act for 
India. Jhit even its franchise is at yet a mere “drop^^ in the ocean of 
the countless Indian millions. It is no doubt a most powerful drop 
and one that tends to expand into any mafjnitude. Still it is a potent 
drop of light in the night of Indian political darkness. That drop of 
light may grow, as it has been growing for some years past, and, soon, 
dis|)el the darkness. Or the darkness may close in upon it and ulti¬ 
mately extinguish it. Then, i)ossibly, liglit may flash from another 
source. One thing, however, is certain—The Congress light can conti¬ 
nue to burn and grow only by keei)ing its live wire connexions with 
those batteries which it has already been drawing u])on, and by estab¬ 
lishing its contact with other hidden batteries and unsuspected dynamos 
which, for one reason or otlur, have not so far been available for its 
use. Kail lire to fulfil either of these two conditiojis will cut off its 
sup])ly of voltage. Mahatiuiiji’s New Deal affecting the ‘'700,000 Indian 
village,-.’^ seems to be an essay :in right earnest to explore 
tlie hitherto practically unused mines of energy lying idle and unco¬ 
ordinated afii'ld. The IMahatma has realised that, without more 
diri'ctly and intcMisively tapping this source, the Congress beacon lamp 
will fail, as it has more than once failed on critical occasions, to emit 
a steady di'pendable light. In jilain words, the Congress, before it can 
claim for united India, will have to come to a workable •understanding 
consistently with its first principles, with the Communalist, the 
Socialist, the llevolutionary, the Moderate, and last but not the least, 
the much maligned Sanatanist. A constituent Assembly must be broad- 
based upon universal sullrage or something iiractie.ally eijuivalent to it. 

XXXVIII. CoxcaiE.ss AVorkinci Commiitel and the Award 

Meanwhile, the Communal Award divided not only the communities 
blit threateiK'd to S])lit the (longress itself. Towards (ho end of 
duly, the Omgross AVorking Committee and the 1‘arliamcntary Board 
had a joint sitting at Benarc's. The following Statement (Associati^d 
Press) was issued on behalf of the Congress Executive—“Pursuant to 
the understanding arrived at in Bombay, when Pundit Malaviya and 
Mr. Amy withdrew their resignation from the Parliamentary Board, 
their objections against the resolution of the AVorking Committee on 
the White Paper proposals and (^mmunal Award were again discussed 
with them by the Working Committee at their meeting in the afternoon 
of July 1^7 and at the morning and afternoon meetings of July 28, 
and the ^Vorking Ck>mmitteo regretfully decided that it could not, 
consistently with its attitude ti wards the Communal Award, alter the 
said resolution so as to meet or obviate those objections. Consefpiently 
on the decision of the Working Committee Pundit Malaviya and Mr. 
Alley have resigned from the lAarliamentary Board.^^ The Panditji and 
Srijut Alley had submitted to the Working Committee a confidential 
document (of closely printed 20 pages) explaining and vindicating their 
position and that of other nationalist Hindu leaders. Some portions 
of that document were, however, published in the newspapers immediately 
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after. They provide a most instructive readintr. We are e:iven a 
history of the Communal Problem in India, of the steps that have been 
taken by the Con^ijress and other important ]mblic organisations in India 
and by R. T. C. in London to solve the problem, and of the influences 
that have been at play and of the forces that have been introduced 
at various stages of the drama to complicate, obstruct or otherwise 
interfere with its natural and legitimate solution. It should be remem¬ 
bered that in July 1931 the Congress Working Committee had itself 
put forward a scheme of communal settlement. It was on the basis of 
j(jint electorates with reservation of scats for minorities where they 
might demand it in proi)ortion to their population and with the right 
to contest further teats. At the R. T. C. also, Mahatma Gandhi put his 
scheme forward on behalf of the Congress. Si)eaking about it, Gandhiji 
said—“I venture to submit that of all the schemes I have seen, it is 

the most workable scheme.You have that scheme on behalf 

of the Congress’\ It should be remembered further tlnit the Moslem 
leaders themselves (the communalist leaders, that is,) have not occupied 
an identical, stationary position as regards the communal rpicstion. 
They have moved from trench to trench, always advancing, never rc" 
treating or giving way. The Communal Award seems to have carried 
their “front line” beyond even their wildest expectations. They now find 
two of the fairest provinces laid low at their feet—Bengal and the Punjab. 
Other provinces also arc crouching with their backs bent under the “weigh- 
tages”. Of course the anti-national communalist forces in this country 
have received every encouragement from the diehard reactionary 
factors both here and i»i England, and from the failure of the Con¬ 
gress (in which the nationalist forces have so long found themselves 
cflectively organised) to impose its will on the trend of political 
events in the country. The need of having to treat with the Congress 
and form “])ucts^^ with it lost its strength and its urgency. And, 'pari 
passu with it, the need of having to make some eflectivc insurance 
against a fi ture u]Jicaval of nationalist forces by communal and other 
devices gained in importance and urgency. To quote again from the 
eonfidential document—“It is difficult to see how the change from this 
Vcommunal) system to national representation is ever to occur. The 
Br'tish Government is often accused of dividing men in order to 
govern them, but if it unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to governing themselves, 
it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being short-&ightcd^^ 

XXXIX. The Nationalist View-point 

We can hardly do better than quoting in extenso the observations 
of the said document on what it calls the net result of the attitude 
of neutrality now adopted by the Congress as to the Communal Award. 

“The Working Committee has said that judged by the national standard, 
the Award is wholly unsatisfactory besides being open to serious 
objections on other grounds. It has added that it is, however, obvious 
that the only way to prevent the untoward consequences of the Com¬ 
munal Award is to explore ways and means of arriving at an agreed 
solution and it has further qualified what it has said by unnecessarily 
forbidding an appeal to the British Government or any other outside 
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authority in what it calls this essentially domestic question which has 
ceased to be a domestic question and has become a political question of 
the hi^]:hcst importance by the manner in which the British Government 
lias dealt with it. The clFcct of the attitude taken up by the Working 
Comn;ittee is that a nationalist who will be elected on the Congress 
ti(;kot as a member of the Legislature will be bound to abstain from 
voting against the Communal Award if any one should bring forward 
a resolution on the subject. He will also be bound to abstain from 
making any representation against the Award to the British Government 
or to any other outside authority. 

“The result will be that while in view of the fact that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and the British Parliament will be dealing 
with the j)roposed legislation which will include the communal decision 
of the Government, a tearing agitation will be carried on throughout the 
country as part of the election campaign against the White Paper but 
there will be no such propaganda by Congressmen against the Communal 
Award and the wrong impression which has been cniuted by the action 
of the Working Committee will be strengthened that the Communal 
yVward has been acce[)ted by the Congress and, therefore, by the 
Hindus and Siklrs. 

“In our opinion, in view of the entire circumstances mentioned above, 
it was thf^ clear duty of the Congress Working Committee not to have 
ado])ted an attitude of neutrality towards the Communal Award but to 
have stood up for the Working Committee scheme of 1931. By not 
doing so it has given Nationalists in general and Hindus and Sikhs in 
])articular cause for just comiJaint. 

“We fear that the Communal Award has been considered more from 
the communal than from the national point of view. Sedulous attempts 
have been made to foster a feeling in the mind of nation[ilists that the 
(Communal Award allects the question of only the distribution of seats 
among the several communities in the legislatures. Even it it were so 
it would still be a matter of deep national concern but as a matter of 
fact that the communal aspect of the Award is of secondary importanca^. 
The matter of ]irimary importance is how the Award allccts the national 
(piestion of ((ucstions, viz., tiic establishment of Swaraj, sclf-Govcrnnient 
or responsible self-Government. Jt is clearly the duty of every national¬ 
ist to examine the Award primarily from the national point of view. 
Looking at it from that point of view it is imi)ortant to note that dis¬ 
tinguished Indian Nationalists who cannot be accused of any communal 
bias have condemned the Award as anti-national, arbitrary and unjust 
and have urged its complete rejection.’' 

XL. The Award and the White Paper 

The Communal Award, naturally, went in for a good deal of adverse 
criticism—both as regards its principle and details—in the nationalist 
circles in India. The communalists, on the other hand, would insist 
upon our accepting the Award as something irrcvisable and unmodi- 
tiable except, possibly as a future contingency, by mutual agreement. 
The attitude of Whitehall was the same also. Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that the proposals in the Communal Award differed substantially from 
other proposals in the White paper in as much as the British Government 
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had said its last word on the former subject. Sir Samuel Hoare would 
advise the Joint Parliamentary Committee against reopeninjjj the ques¬ 
tion. The Chairman of the J. P. C., however, allowed Sir Nripon Sarkar 
to put further questions on the Award. Mussalman leaders—Mr. Jinnah 
for example—reminded us that the Award was not a proposal but 
that it was the decision of an arbitrator, and, therefore, llnal and a 
bond of honour. Having invited the arbitration, we were both duty 
bound and honour bound to loyally accept the decision. The position, 
however, that the British Preniier\s Award was in the nature of an 
arbitration voluntarily sought by competent agents in the name and 
on behalf of their principals and under conditions that would make the 
contract a free, normal and legitimate one, was a position not accepted 
outside the communalist and ollicial circles. Let us, however, put 
this aside. 

XLl. The Congress Position : The Dilemma. 

The Congress attitude of neutrality in relation to the Award was, 
of course, not born of a mind still unformed and undecided on the 
communal issue. The Congress had always been clear and categorical 
on the question of national problems being solved on a communalistic 
basis. Yet, as Babu Rajendra Prasad attempted to show in his justifi¬ 
cation of the Congress attitude in a couple of articles appearing in the 
Hindustan Jlcvietr —the present attitude of neutrality was taken not 
in consideration of what should have been under ideal conditions ; but 
that it was determined by considerations of the actual realities of the 
situation. That is to say, the Congress acted not as an idealist should 
have acted, but as a practical naan bent upon giving a prudent guid¬ 
ance to the country under conditions admittedly complicated and 
difficult. The Congress had found itself between the horns of a dihunma 
—Reject the Communal Award forthwith and thus create a breach in 
the “united fronP^ which is so essential for successfully fighting the 
White Paper imposition ; or accept the Award and show an ostensibly 
united front which, however, is not only a mirage but a morass. There 
is no getting out of the morass once you get into it. And the surest 
way to sink all hopes of India’s redemption is to be led into the morass 
(yf communalism. Tor, there is no denying the fact that the lack of a 
truly united front has been the cause of the downfall of India’s countless 
millions ; and this has operated as the effieclivo bar sinister arresting 
their advance in every direction. Now, the Congress sought to escape 
from both the horns of the dilemma by “neither accepting nor rejecting” 
the Communal Award. This attitude of neutrality did not mean that 
the Congress proposed to take its hands oil the communal business 
for all time. Whilst abstaining from siding with this party or that on 
communal questions in the legislature, it would join hands with other 
parties in resisting the ’‘offer” of an undesired constitution to India, 
and with their help and co-operation, attempt to materialise, as early 
as possible, the idea of a Constituent Assembly for giving effect to 
India’s self-determination in the matter of her political destiny, and, 
along with it, or rather as a condition precedent to it, it would seek, 
with far greater chances of success than as at present, to solve the 
outstanding communal problem—which was a purely domestic affair— 
by mutual agreement. 

10 
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XLII. The Tactical Advantage 

Tho basis underlying this position—which prima facie seemed 
sound—was carefully tested by Pandit Malaviya and Nationalist 
friends, and their verdict was—“unsound and unsafe" We do 
not propose to examine that basis for ourselves now. A whole litera¬ 
ture has cropped up on tho subject- Sir Nripen SarkaPs able pamphlet, 
the confidential document of Malaviya and Ancy which we have 
both quoted and cited, the Marquis of Zetland's confidential memoran¬ 
dum circulated to the members of the J. P. C., and many other 
writings by other prominent leaders which from time to time 
appeared in the Press, have focussed light on one side of the 

problem. The other side has also not been allowed to 

remain dark. We referred to the articles of Babu Ilajendra Prasad. 

But his have not been the only contributions from the Congress side. 
Though we have not here examined the question, our own view is that 
tho tactical advantage which the Congress Parliamentary Party is 

supposed to have gained by declaring for the time being, i. c. pending 
mutual agreement, its neutrality on the communal issue in its fight for 
Swaraj, is a minor and illusory gain, which cannot be regarded as a 
strategic victory of a real and abiding nature. Tho communalist ally 
in the legislature may help to make the "legislative" victory (a mock 
victory in itself) of the Congress an easy walk over, and, as we have 
tried to understand at some length before, this, in its turn, may help 
to lift the moral fog which ordinarily hangs thick and heavy on the 
chambers of Indian legislatures. By that fog Indian official acts and 
measures are made to appear not only as bigger than they are, or 
should be, in reality, but arc invested with a peculiar splendour inspiring 
a sense of sublimity and awe. By lifting the fog, you dispel that 
part of it which is a delusion. This is something. But ha'^^e you not, 
by the very terms of your alliance with the communalist in the legis¬ 
lature and in the very conditions under which that alliance is to be 
maintained, made him your adversary and antagonist in the field of 
united, undivided national effort and service, by which alone, as you 
admit, the common national goal has to be reached ? We leave the 
matter however at that. 

XLIII. Pandit.ti & Sj. Anev's Statement 

On August 4, Pundit Malaviya and Srijiit Aney issued a Joint 
Statement from Benares detailing the circumstances, and explaining the 
reasons relevant to tho step they had taken in severing their connexion 
with the Congress Parliamentary Board and forming a new Party. 
That statement, after assuring all concerned that those two Congress 
leaders had ‘no difference with the Congress except in the matter of 
its attitude towards the Communal Award^^ proceeds to say in the 
last two paragraphs:— 

"To carry out this object we propose to form the Nationalist 
Party to organise a campaign throughout the country against 
the Communal Award as well as the White Paper and to set 
up in every province certain number of such candidates for election to 
the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership 
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will bo open to all Indians irrespective of caste and creed and the 
Party will work on strictly national lines. It will whole-heartedly co¬ 
operate in any endeavour to bring about an agreed solution of the 
Communal problem. 

“The Nationalist Party holds that there should be no tampering with 
the Lucknow Pact except with the consent of the parties concerned 
and that until a final settlement is reached status quo should be main¬ 
tained. If cliange is to be made the Party will stand by the conclusion 
reached by the Nehru Rci)ort and the Congress of 192S that separate 
electorates must be discarded com])letely as a condition precedent to 
any national system of representation and generally by the Congress 
scherxie of July 1931, which ]\Ir. Gandhi placed before the Round Table 
Conference and which has been supported by Nationalist Muslims all 
over the country. The Party will also take at proper time whatsoever 
steps it may think fit to have objectionable features of the Communal 
Award radically modified by the Ilritish Parliament, when the Award 
comes before it as an integral part of the White Paper proposals. 

‘The Party docs not approve of legislative interference in matters of 
religion. 

XLIV. “The Lmevitable Split’^ 

An e])isode flashing some interesting light on the inner history of the 
inevitable spliP’ in the Congress cam]), and, apparently, showing the 
responsibility of Gaiidhiji himself in what happened, was provided by 
Bhai Paramananda’s Statement (August, 4) releasing for general infor¬ 
mation the brief correspondence that had passed between him and 
Gandhiji regarding the Xiuestion of the Congress attitude towards the 
Communal Award. In course of that Statement Bhaiji said—“But for 
Mahatma Gandhi, the decision (of the Working Committee regarding 
the Congress attitude towards the Award) would have been entirely 
didcrent. Gandhiji alone is responsible for this resolution and its 
consequences.^’ Bhaiji had addressed a letter to Gandliiji in April in 
which he had alluded to a report tluit the latter had been inclined to 
look with favour on the proposal made by Mr. Jinnah, that is, the 
Communal Award should be accei)tcd by the Hindus for the time being, 
unless some agreed solution was found for the same, “and .'on that basis 
joint fight be given to the Government ag.ainst the White Paper.” Then, 
that letter proceeded to observe that the “Joint basis” sought to be 
arranged for was a very uncertain basis in view of the fact that most 
of the communalist elements had made up their mind to jjo in for the 
Award as part and parcel of the White Paper scheme. ‘It will, there¬ 
fore, bring us no substantial backing of the Mohammedans in the fight 
against the White Paper and place the Hindus in a very false posi¬ 
tion.” He would, therefore, earnestly request Mahatmaji to reconsider 
etc. Mahatmaji replied from Patna on May 10. He had indeed been 
exercising his mind on the question of communal settlement, though 
nothing had been publicly expressed so far. “But I do feel that the 
Communal Award can never be unsettled except by an agreement and 
the agreement is impossible without large-heartedness on our part.” 
True, large-heartedness is never wasted, and one may believe that it 
even pays in politics in the long run. But the “largeness”, like non¬ 
violence and truth, must come straight from the heart* To work the 
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miraolc, it must be real and not Fometliing feigned or forced. And it 
can never be real wlmn it ])rocecdR from a sense of weakness or helpless¬ 
ness. Now, nationalist Hindus and Sikhs liave generally felt that any 
communal “blank cheque^^ which they are now in a position to “offer” 
to the Mohammedans may not be endorsed and honoured in a bank in 
which their actual balance or credit may not be sufficiently “large”. 

XLV. Nationalist Uonfekence in CALCu^rrA 

In the last week of August, a Nationalist Conference was held in 
Calcutta, which was the occasion for a formal inauguration of the New 
Party. J^nndit Malaviya, presiding over the Conference, explained its 
objects. We need not go into the s])eeches made by the leaders, the 
key-note of them all being that the new Party, with its in'onounccd 
dillerencc of attitude as to the communal issue, should not, however, 
be regarded as representing a revolt against the (!!ongress. We cannot, 
however, icsist the temptation of (pioting a few lines from the opening 
address of Acharya Prafulla Chandra Pay, President of the Organising 
Committee:— 

*'Pho Nationalist Party will be a Party within the sheltering 

iL'osom rf the Indian National Congress, a Party which.by its un- 

com]»r.')(Ki&iijg rejection of week-kneed compromises, ])iirge the Congress 
of all wavering and lialf-heartcd tactics and raise once more the Na¬ 
tional Jnstifution to its position of undispuled authority in the country.” 

It should be related in this connection that a 3 days final attempt 
(pending the plenary session of the Congress itself in Pombay in Octo¬ 
ber) at a conqmomi, c between the new Party and the Congress AVork- 
ing Committee was made at AVardha. The attem]>t was, unfortunately, 
not crowned with success. The Congress General Secretary issued 
(Sept. 10) a Statement detailing the position as it then stood. AA^e an¬ 
nex the following Press summary of that abortive attempt at 
compromise :— 

Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Aney met Mahatma Gandhi 
and members of the AVorking Committee and Parliamentary Hoard this 
afternoon and again in the evening. It is understood that it became clear 
in the discussion that revision of the resolution of the Working Committee 
on the Communal Award was out of question. It is also understood 
that it was brought to tlie notice of the AVorking Committee that cer¬ 
tain candidates in Hcngal had been assured that they would be given 
freedom of conscience to vote on questions relating to the Communal 
Award, but the Committee laid it down that no such freedom could be 
allowed to any of (ho candidates who would seek election to the Assembly 
on Congress ticket. The j)roj)osal to allot a certain number of scats to 
the Congress Nationalist Party was also rejected. The last proposal 
was that each party should agree to withdraw its candidate in favour 
of the candidate of the other party if he had better chances of success, 
but no agreement was reached on this basis also.” 

XLVI. “Indians Goal” 

On Sept. 11, the AVorking Committee, meeting at AYardha, passed 
and published an important resolution on “India’s goal”. The text of 
the relevant portion of the resolution is given below:— 
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“Misgivings have arisen in the minds of some Congressmen and others 
that the Congress goal cf Poorna Swaraj or complete independence is being 
imperceptibly watered down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to 
state that no Congressman, much less any Congress organisation, can do so 
without being liable to a,charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress 
organisations have to shape their course so as to accelerate the pace to¬ 
wards the goal by keeping Poorna Swaraj before one’s eye as well as 
the means for its attainment which must be strict’y non-violent and 
truthful. To tliis end Congressmen are expected to give eflect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time be issued by 
the A.I.C.C. or the Working Committee. 

Poorna Swaraj includes unfettered n.ational control among other 
things over the army and other defence forces, external aflairs, fiscal 
and commercial matters and financial and economic policy. Free India 
should have the freedom to make its choice between voluntary partner¬ 
ship with the British and complete separation. Whilst the Congress will 
not repudiate just obligations, it must adhere to the resolution to have 
an impartial scrutiny of the obligations to be undertaken by free India. 
The Congress has rei^eatedly declared from its inception that the British 
Empire, as it is constituted, is designed predominantly, if not purely, to 
subserve British interests at the cost of India and therefore whilst it 
will gladly eultivatc friendship with the British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

“But the Congicss has also equally repeatedly declared that this 
political freedom must remain unattainable witliont attaining moral or 
internal freedom by carrying out an internal and eonstriictive and com- 
lU’ehensive ])rogranime laid down from time to time by the Working 
Committee. The Congress is nothing if it does not progressively repre¬ 
sent and serve the masses. Sueh a service is impossible without 
following the constructive programme of the Congress with meticulous 
care and devotion.” 

XLVII. The Concjress anp Cojimunaj. AwArvT3 

Two important events during the latter part of the half year under 
report were the holding of the B(unbay session of the Indian National 
Congress in October and the publication of the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in November. We shall not here attempt a 
narration of the former event nor a summary and criticism of the 
latter. They will be found described in the body of this Register. Wo 
may, however, note that the net results of Bombay Congress delibera¬ 
tions were these : (1) Mahatmaji retired from tlie Congress ; (2) a cons- 

structive programme with a distinct machinery to carry it through 
was adopted ; (3) the Council-entry programme of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was endorsed and the machinery for 
implementing the decision pertaining thereto was reconstituted and 
its relation to the Congress Executive defined; (4) the Working 

Committee view of the Communal Award was reaffirmed, by virtue of 
which candidates fighting the elections to the legislatures on the 
Congress ticket were forbidden to make the communal issue a plank 
in their electioneering campaign, and members elected to the legisla¬ 
tures were required to keep themselves neutral on questions relating to 
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the Award. The Award was to be modified by mutual af^reement as, 
for instance, it had been modified in that part which pertained to the 
relative representation of the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes 
by the Poona Pact immediately endorsed by the British Government 
Jt is interestinpj to note in this connection that the Bill for the “better 
tren^ernment^’ of India framed on the lines of the J. P. C. R. and 
piloted by Sir Samuel Hoare throuj^h the House of tCommons included 
an amended clause which authorised His Majesty’s Government by 
Ordcr-in-Council to alter the Communal Award—a provision which was 
claimed as “a moral victory” by that valiant leader of Hindu Maha- 
sabha Alovement—Bhai Paramanand. Thou^?:h the incident belon^rs to a 
time much ahead of the half year under report, we reproduce below 
the letter of Bhaiji (20-6-35) as throwing: some interesting light on the 
entire tangled background of the Communal Award :— 

J am not at all surprised that Moslem leaders are agitated about 
the amendment of clause 285 (now numbered 200), of the India Bill. 

1 he Anglo-Indian Press and the Secretary of State have assured the 
Moslem community that the Government are not going back on their 
word and that the amendment in the clause makes no material change. 

But these assurances have produced no ollcet on Moslem leaders, 
f he> ask why there should be any amendment if no significance is to 
bo attached to it and they are the more nervous because the ]mrtfo1io 
of the India Office has been made over to Lord Zetland, who is a 
declared opponent of the Communal Award. 

‘The Communal Award was meant to solve the constitutional diffi¬ 
culty with regard to the distribution of rights among the various 
communities. It had to be put into constitutional shape in order to 
be embodied in the Bill as a part of the constitution. IVToslcm leaders, 
however, began to work under a misconception. Their view, altogether 
op])oscd to reason, was strengthened by the uttoranees of Sir Samuel 
Hoare and also by the weak and cowardly attitude taken up by the 
Con^gress leaders towards the Communal Award. 

Sir Samuel Hoare declared it as a settled fact, inviolable and 
beyond all criticism. Congress leaders out of fear of ollcudiiig the 
Moslems, did not want it to be disturbed until some substitute, agree¬ 
able to Moslems, could be found. The Moslem community treated the 
Award as a revealed command of God Himself and consequently 
inviolable. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha, from the very beginning, opposed it. When 
our representatives appeared as witnesses before the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee they began to criticise the Award. Sir Abdur Rahim 
immediately said, in effect, that had he known that the Communal 
Award was to be debated he would not have agreed to become a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee. Lord Salisbury and Lord Zetland urged that 
it was within the privilege of that Committee to examine the Award 
and as a result of the discussion Lord Linlithgow, the Chairman, ruled 
that the Award could be considered by the Committee. 

“The Moslems had all along believed that they were the arbiters of 
this aspect of the constitution of India and that no change could be 
made except with their consent and in the absence of agreement on 
their fjijart nobody on this earth, not even Parliament or the King, had 
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the power to make any change. It was disconcerting to be told that, 
constitutionally, this position could not stand and while Clause 285, 
as originally drafted, left the position rather vague, the amendment passed 
by the House of Commons empowers the Legislatures, the Viceroy and 
Governors, to make any modification in the franchise, in the method of 
election or in the composition of the Chambers. 

“The effect of the amendment is that vagueness and absurdity of 
the condition of mutual agreement in the Communal Award is removed. 
The initiative of any such improvement is given to the T)articular 
Legislature which proposes the change and it is left to the Viceroy or 
the Governor to sec that the majority of the members of the minority 
community are also in favour of the proposed change. This amend¬ 
ment therefore makes the India Bill worth the name of a constitution in 
that respect and so far as the principle is concerned the Hindu 
Mahasabha has gained a moral victory. 

“This, however, docs not mean that the agitation against the Com¬ 
munal Award has been altogether successful. If Congress had joined 
hands with us we would surely have been in a position to have the 
wrong redressed beyond all doubt. As it is, a persistent agitation 
against the Communal Award will have to be maintained and strenu¬ 
ously carried on till the object is gained.” 

But Bhaiji’s baloon of “moral victory^' was dashed to the ground by 
the Government Communique issued on the authority of His Majesty^s 
Government which gave the clearest assurance to all concerned that 
the Government had no intention of going back upon their word as 
pledged to the communalists—that there was absolutely no cliance of 
the Communal Decision being altered by Order-in-Council or otherwise 
except upon a basis of unanimous agreement among all the parties 
affected by it, and also, as Lord Zetland—the new Secretary of State 
for India who, by the bye, had been a declared opponent of the Communal 
Award, in some of its aspects, in the J. P. C.—added, “without the 
specific coin.cnt of the Parliamcnt.^^ He even promised to “implement” 
this assurance by making necessary alterations in the relevant sections 
of the India Bill, viz., those that purported to empower the Government 
to change the Corainunal representation under certain circumstances by 
Order-in-Council. 

As regards the main results and tendencies of the J. P. C. proposals 
including the Communal Decision, a nationalist critic could hardly 
improve upon the “summing up” as given by “ T/ie Modern Review'^ on a 
later date of the India Bill based substantially on the J. P. C. R. with 
minor alterations (e. g., indirect election to the Federal Legislature) which 
tended to make the Bill even worse than the Report:— 

“The Indian Bill is based on injustice. It denies freedom to India 
and closes all the constitutional avenues to freedom. It provides no 
means and methods whereby Indians ^themselves can achieve self-rule 
without having to fall on their knees and supplicating the British Par¬ 
liament every time for even every petty “boon”. It treats the people of 
India as not only not a nation but even as not having made any program 
towards nationhood, and therefore gives practically permanent recogr^cion 
to as many separate interests as the officials could think of and <Jreate8 
divisions where they did not and do not exist. It proceed*- the 
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assumption that no group cares or should care :for the interests of any 
other group aud that no person belonging to a particular community, 
class, etc., should represent any other community, class, etc. 

“It has done great harm to minorities in general by tending to alienate 
the majority from them and by telling the majority, as it were, that 
they were not responsible for the welfare of the minorities—for have 
not the latter got their own exclusive representatives to look after their 
interests and, above all, is not the Governor and are not the great 
Britjsh people present to prevent the majority from crushing them ? 

It is not possible to point out in detail all the other unjust provisions 
of the Bill. We shall briefly enumerate a few. 

‘1. It is unjust to British India by giving it less representatives 
than it is entitled to on the basis of population, not to speak of educa¬ 
tion. public spirit, etc. 

“2. It does injustice to the people of the Indian States by totally 
ignoring them. 

“d. It is very unjust to the Hindus as it gives them less representa¬ 
tion than they are entitled to on the basis of po])ulation—not to speak 
of their education, public s])irit, business enteri)rise, etc.—and reduces 
them, the majority, to the ])Osition of a minority. 

**4. It gives the nominated re])rcsentatives of the rulers of the Indian 
States i)owcr over British India aflairs without giving British India 
representatives any power over the internal affairs of the States. 

*'5. It vivisects the Hindu community and divides it into the two 
groups of the “caste” Hindus and the “depressed’^ caste Hindus. There 
are ‘ iintouchables^^ “depressed^^ classes among Christians, Muhammadans 
and Sikhs also, but the Bill has a tender spot in its “heart” only for 
the Hindu community, and therefore vivisects it alone. 

^6. The European sojourners of India arc not permanent inhabitants 
of the country and yet they have been given the vote, though Indian 
residents in the British Dominions and Colonics have not generally got 
the franchise. 

*7. Assuming that the Europeans arc entitled to representation, they 
liave been given far larger representation than they Jirc entitled to on the 
population or any other basis. 

^S. Though the Muhammadans are not quite one-fourth of the i)Opula- 
tion of British India, yet they have been given one-third of the total 
British India scats in the Federal Legislature. 

*'9. The most populous provinces and the more populous provinces 
of British India have been given a smaller number of representatives in 
the Federal Legislature in order to give excessive representation to 
some less populous provinces. 

'"10. The Muhammadan minorities in the U. P., Madras, Bihar, Bom¬ 
bay, C. P. & Bcrar, and Orissa have been given ‘weightage' in the 
Councils, but the Hindu minorities in Bengal and the Punjab have not 
been shown the same consideration. On the contrary, the Hindus in 
Bengal have been given a much smaller number of representatives than 
they would be entitled to on the basis of population. The Hindu minor¬ 
ities in Sind and N. W. F. Province, it is true, have been given some 
‘weighu^je*, but the populations concerned being very small, this is no 
compensavion for the great injustice done to Hindus everywhere else. 
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"11. In the Provinces where Christians have been given separate 
representation, it is disproportionately large 

Thus while the J, P. C. R. and the India Rill based thereupon wore 
so framed as to make the Empire safe in India, the wliole machinery 
of western civilisation and international structure were tottering on 
their foundations under the alarmingly growing conditions of what we 
might call the “collective insecurity^^ of the nations of the world. 
The League as an instrument of collective security was fast crumbling 
to pieces. In this connection also we shall do well perhaps to look 

ahead into the coming year and take stock of some dramatic interna" 
tional developments that have already cast their ominous shadow on the 
current world situation. Sir Samuel Iloare was transferred to the 
Foreign Olhee, and, as we have noted before, Lord Zetland, the ex- 
Rengal Governor, was installed on the garldi of the Great White 
Moghul. There was a debate on foreign affairs in the Commons in 

July, 1935. The Italian-Abyssinian impasse ])rovided the cccasion. We 
quote below a few linos (Reuter’s summary! from the speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George whose spirited intervention in the debate was a treat and 
a warning":— 

“The debate was remarkable for a spirited intervention on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd George in defence of the framers of the Peace Treaty, of 

which he said the most harsh conditions had been enforced while the 

more equitable conditions had been averted, delayed, procrastinated and 
often trampled upon. Mr. Lloyd George said that the whole 
machinery of the League was discredited. Japan had defied the League 
and had frog-marched into China from one province to another. Even 
Paraguay and Bolivia had ignored th^ League and had fought them¬ 
selves to a standstill. Germany had 11 )uted the League and Italy was 
doing the same. 

‘ Each time the nations congregated at Geneva to carry the Ark of 
the Covenant into action, they leave it in the hands of the Philistines”, 
declared Mr. Lloyd George, who continued : “Co-operation has gone. 
The great German Army and the Air Fleet remain. The League of 
Nations remains—on a scrap-heap. Sir Samuel Iloare and Mr. Anthony 
Elen should realise the grim fact that all the elaborate machinery of 
disarmament has gone and the machinery of conciliation is discredited. 
They must begin afresh and devise sometiiing by which the nations will 
stand to save civilisation from the great catastrophe”. 

XLYIII. Which Way the Wind Blowh 

The above quotation indicates which way the wind blows. In the 

coming catastrophe, it is wise no .‘doubt to try to make the Empire 

safe in India, but it is wiser to remember that this cannot be really 
done without making India safe in the Empire. In other words, India 
must be made a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, not 
in a position of subordination and consequent weakness, but in a posi¬ 
tion of equality, contentment and strength. And there is no gainsaying 

that a contented India, grown to the fulness of her stature, is the 

very immensity of power. India’s help in the last war was of value. 
Of how much greater value that help should prove if India be helped 

11 
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to speedily develop into her plentitude of strength and rise to her summit 
of helpfulness ! The fatal defect of the present constitutional proposals 
of the Tory Government is this that while seeking to make the Em¬ 
pire safe in India, it has neglected to make the position of Indin safe 
and sound in the Em])ire. it is the same mistake that lost America in 
the distant past and Ireland in the near. Possibly India will be still 
loyal and serviceable in any coming war in which the Empire may bo 
involved ; but it was well within the ambit of enlightened British states¬ 
manship so to develop and train her in the meanwhile as to make her 
loyalty and service the deciding factor in the future trial of strength. 
Before leaving this subject, we shall (jiiotc the concluding lines of the 
President's speech at the Bombay session of the Indian -National Congress 
explaining the Congress goal of independence and showing how even 
Indian independence, under the conditions in which it must be ushered 
was destined to prove a source of security and strength to the Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations including the British : — 

‘Tndepcndence is the natural outcome of all that the freedom move¬ 
ment in India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly 
v’hen we remember that is has to be achieved by non-violence. It means 
the end of exploitation of one country by another and of one part of 
the population of the same country by another part. It contemplates 
a free and friendly association with other nations for the mutual benefit 
of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting us 
except iu so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. 
The sanction behind this Independence movement is non-violence which 
in its positive and dynamic aspect is good-will of and for all. 

“We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain 
extent to world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible. It can 
do so according as the element of distrust and susiucion which has its 
birth in fear is eliminated and replaced by a sense of security born of 
conlidence in the goodwill of India. India having no designs on others 
will not then need a large army either lor its protection against 
foreigners or for internal ])eace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Having no designs on others 
she will be able to claim immunity from the evil designs of others 
and her safety will bo buttressed and protected by the goodwill 
of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our independence ought 

not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuating the 

present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent 

mass action. We may fail once ; we may fail twice ; but we are bound 

to succeed some day. Many have lost their lives and all Many 
more have sacrificed themselves in their struggle for freedom. Let us 
not be deterred by the difiiculties which confront us nor diverted from 
our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique and 
the world is watching the progress of great experiment with interest 
and high expectation. Let us be true to our creed and firm in our 
determination. Satyagraha in its active application may meet with 
temporary setbacks but it knows no dei’cat. It is itself a great victory, 
for as James Lowell put it, 
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“Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God with the shadow 
Keeping watch above ITis Own/^ 

XLIX. Tirn: Economic Position : A(;uicitltitfie 

As regards the economic position of India, we shall do more than 
(inotc at some length from the Viccroy^s sj)eech, August 20, which, 
after having referred to the labours and findings of the Provincial 
Economic Cohf(‘rence previously (in April) convened by the Government 
of India, thus! dwelt u])on .'the (jucstion of Indian agriculture (including 
marketing of agricultural produce) which is and will remain the key 
problem of Indian economics :— 

“To turn the wide field of agriculture, which is still to the masses 
of India their main source of livelihood and is, therefore, one primary 
concern of the Govi'rnment, hon. members •'must be aware that the 
Provincial lilconomic X!onferencc which my Government had c nvened 
last April reviewed the position of the agriculturists from the stand- 
jioint of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing and production. 
One of the conclusions reached by the Government of India after con¬ 
sideration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible 
ste])R should be taken to ascertain how far agricultural ])roduction in 
India was being scientifically co-ordinated, and whether any action was 
desirable or feasible to make such co-ordination more efficient and 
more effective. IMy Government, accordingly, convened, with the ready 
co-operation of local Governments, which I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge, a conference of iirovincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue officers and non-official representatives from the various pro- 
vin^'cs last June. This conference reviewed exhaustively the position 
of all the principal croi)S in India. After a full consideration of all 
the relevant factors, the conference came to the satisfactory conclusion 
that cro]) planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific and 
haphazard lines but had been well planned and on the whole achieved 
its aims of helping the ryot to use his land to the best purpose, but 
in the prevailing welter of economic uncertainty the conference, if I 
may say so, wisely held that a machinery should be provided for the 
systematic and continuous study of problems relating to the cultivation of 
India’s more important crops, such as wheat and rice. To this end 
it recommended the establishment appropriate ad hoc committees. The 
hon. members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendation 
has been accepted by my Government. It is hoped that by this means 
periodical stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of 
their prospects in the world’s markets will be greatly facilitated. The 
value of continuous study and periodical review in this respect cannot 
be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultural activity of a country to 
changing conditions of demand is necessary for the prosperity of the 
agriculturist. Difficulties of such adjustment in a country of the 
size of India are evident. Adaptation to changing needs of the market 
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will bo impossible of accomplishment without the acquisition and main¬ 
tenance nptodate of all relevant information. 

“Another problem of even j 2 creater practical importance to the aj^ri- 
ciikiirist is the marketing: of his produce to the best advantage. This 
subject was also discussed in the Provincial Economic Conference where 
there was general agreement that an intensive ])rogrammc to develop 
marketing facilities for agricultural ])roclucts otlered the best immediate 
prosj)ect of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic (’onference concluded. With the help 
of the marketing expert, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, a programme of work has been drawn 
ui>, which, it is hoped, will very shortly be initiated. 

“Experience gained elsewhere shows that tiie range of marketing acti¬ 
vities must be wide. It imist, for example, include the organisation of 
an efficient intelligence service in external markets regarding Indian 
products and the requirements of consumers, both abroad and in this 
country. An efficient marketing organisation must also ensure the gra¬ 
ding, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the estab¬ 
lishment and deveIo])ment of regulated markets in India. The first task 
is tlie undertaking of market surveys for the i)ur])osc of ascertaining 
the data on whieh future developments can be i>lanncd. The initial 
step, tJierofore, will be to obtain and set out iu detail the present system 
of marketing the more important commodities, such as wheat and rice, 
oil seeds plantation and special crops, e.g., tobacco and fruit as also 
dairy jiroducts in which term 1 include live-stock. This survey will 
be carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also 
deal with iuter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide 
an all-India picture of existing conditions and a common basis for 
future progress. The report on each survey will set out iu precise 
technical detail definite suggestions regarding maik(‘ting organisation 
with a view to improving existing conditions iu th(' interests of produ¬ 
cers. The work comiectcd with tiic execution of these surveys will be 
shared betv/een the central and iiroviticial marketing staffs ; but it is the 
intention of iny Government that at lea^t iu the initial stages the cost should 
be met from central revenues yo that the urgent task of ascertaining the 
data and formulating a co-ordinated plan of marketing organisation should 
not be delayed by reason of the inability of one or more provinces to 
meet the cost of such investigations. The question as to how the cost of 
the various organisations and activities resulting from these surveys 
sliould be met will be one of the future consideration on the basis of 
the benefits expected from the plans that may be adopted.” 

L. Liberal Federation 

During the closing days of the half year under review, the National 
Liberal Federation met at Poona which admirably surveyed the political 
situation as likely to be created or affected by the J. P. C. R. propo¬ 
sals regarding constitutional changes and the Communal Award. Pundit 
Kunzrids Presidential Address discussed in detail the recommendations 
of the J. P. C., especially seizing upon the points of departure from the 
White Paper proposals. For those particularly interested in a critical 
study of those proposals, the speech referred to (vide page 270 of this 
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Register) may be recommended as a lucid and succint presentation of 
the case. On the most vexed and vital question ( primarily a domes¬ 
tic one) which has split even the Congress into two, we quote below 
some lines from Mr. Kale^s ( Chairman of the Reception Committee ) 
Address :— 

“The Committee has laid too much stress on the age-old antagonism 
between the Hindu and Mahomedan communities with numerous exclu¬ 
sive minorities with rigid divisions of caste and therefore it says com¬ 
munal representation must be accepted. Mr. Kale proceeded to show 
by quoting from the history of the Marathas by the late Justice Ranade 
that during the period immediately preceding the British conquest, there 
had been achieved a liberalisation in the religious thoughts of the people 
and the spirit of tolerance engendered with tlic result that the commu¬ 
nities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other owing to the 
advent of the protestant movements inaugurated by Saints and Prophets, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan—a movement wdheh bore a curious paral¬ 
lel to the history of the Reform movement which had si)rung upon 
AVesterrj Europe at the same time. There was a tendency towards tlic 
reconciliation of the two races in mutual recognition of the essential 
unity of Rama and Rahiman in the 17th and IRtli centuries. After the 
advent of the British Rule the labours of men like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Ramidc of Bombay largely contributed 
to the social and reb'gious amelioration of the people and these were 
continued by woikers like the late Hr. Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. 
Gokhale. 

Mr. Kale then dealt with the genesis of communal problem and 
quoting from the note to appendix V of the Simon Commission Report, 
showed how the separate representation of Mahomedans in the Councils 
of the Morlcy-Minto Reforms was not intended as a step in the direc¬ 
tion cf establishment of Parli.amentary Government of India, how the 
Lucknow Pact should not and cannot be quoted as justification of the 
continuance of sei)arate electorates, which have been condemned as 
vicious and unsound from time to time in various documents, both 
erficial and non-oflicial, nor was it correct to say that India itself had 
deliberately chosen this road to responsible government, for it was the 
British authorities who were primarily resj)Ousiblc for pointing out this 
wrong road in 1000. This last remark, he added, might well be applied 
to the so-called Communal Award of 1933. He asked if the British 
Government arc said to be trustees looking to the welfare of the 
people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of responsible Govern¬ 
ment ? Are they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing 
the vicious system when experience has shown that separate electorates 
since their introduction have tended to emphasise the differences and 
increase the tension between the communities ? Is it not a commentary 
on their professions that they are leading us on the right path of self- 
government? The defect of communal representation in the constitution 
affects the fundamental and basic principle in any constitutional 
advance towards full responsible Government. He regretted that no 
constituent powers had been given to the Legislatures of India for 
removing this and other defects nor any time limit put on this. Ho 
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challenged the statement made in the Report that “there is among 
almost all the communities in India (not excepting the Hindus) a vory 
considerable degree of acquiescence in the Award/^ Mr. Kale ask(*U if 
the communal decision was not a strange commentary on the profession.^ 
made by the British authorities that they are leading us on the path to 
real self-government, while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it.’^ 

LI. Women’s Conferences 

While the manhood of India was thus “forging ahead” by its C’o - 
grosses and Conferences and Committees, the womanhood of Indi , 
which was regarded as the main factor maintaining the social and cn 
tural—and, indirectly, the political —status quo of India, was al 
astir and did not permit itself to lag far behind. Every provinet‘ ai 
many of the more advanced Native States held full-lh'dged W'oiuon 
(Conferences, in which speeches were made and resolutions passed ihat 
would gladden the hearts of our most advanced sisters of the W(‘si und 
ias|drc them with the hope that, at last, the silver lining, visible io: 
s( !re time past, to the dark cloud of Indian ignorance ejid backwe.r 
ir nS was spreading and lighting up the cloud itself, making it (lie Iloee, 
, e' the t^ilory it ought to have been rather than the menace and sham.; 

had actually been. Many are looking up with admiration and wonjtr* 
but niany also have a suspicion that the “celestial glory” may ev<!nlual>y 
bnrst as a catastrophic thunder cloud. Some even say they can hear di" 
distant roar of the approaching storm. But we shall wait til) our 
next, (^-p^cially contributed by iVo/. Framathanatli AJaklii'pad/iya.) 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


AUTUMN SESSION—SIMLA—8th AJGJST to 6th SEPTEMBER 1934 

The niitiimn seflHion of the Council of bfate opened at Simla on the 8th. 
August 1934 with Sir Manechji Dadahhoy in the chair. 

After interpellations and formal business, Mr. Steivart'B motion for election of a 
committee of the couneil of nine members in pursuance of the resolution on the 
subject of the Ottawa Trade Accreement bein^!: adopted, the House adjourned. 

PusA Research Institute 

9th. AUGUST Non-ofBcial resolutions were discussed by the Council to-day. 
There was considerable stir in the lobby over the adjournment motion of Mr. 
I/o.^sain Imam ro^^arding the proposal to remove the Agricultural Research Institute 
at Puna to a site near Delhi. It appeared that there were good many members 
who were willing to support the motion but as they had not enough material 
before them they wanted postponement of them. The opinion of the Leader of the 
House seemed to be that the (fovernment had made up their mind on the subject 
aud the approval of the Secretary of State had been obtained. So no useful pur¬ 
pose would be served by deferring the discussion. Non-officials knew what the 
fate of the motion would be if it were pressed to division. So they wanted time 
to prepare themselves so that it could bo talked out. But when the question came 
before the Members on the floor of the House after question hour which was 
rather dull the President announced that it would be discussed at 4 p. m. or as soon 
as other business of the House was finished. 

Colonisation op Surplus Poi*ulation 

On the first resolution of the first non-official day the House divided and the 
resolution moved by Mr. Ilossain Imam recommending representation to His 
Majesty’s Government for setting apart a colony for emigration of surplus popula¬ 
tion of India was rejected by 27 to 9 votes. 

Inlhanr in South Africa 

Mr. P. N. Sapru withdrew his resolution after a hot debate and a favourable 
reply from Sir Fazli Hussain recommending to the press of the Union Government 
!•' ^ake adequate steps in accordance with the spirit of 19'{2 to secure advancement 
of the Indians residing in South Africa in view of the fact (hat the recommenda¬ 
tions of the colonisation cmimry committee do not serve the interests of the South 
African ludians. The motion received the unanimous support of the Council. 

Indians in Burma 

The debate on Mr. P. C. D. Chari's resolutiou urging His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to secure to Indians in Burma, if separated, adequate safeguards on the lines 
recommended by Mr. Harper and the Indian delegates from Burma on the .Joint 
Select Committee and to secure the rights of citizenship, trade, profession or 
occupation on the same footing as enjoyed by any other British subject, was not 
concluded when Mr. Hossain Imam’s adjournment motion regarding the transfer 
of the Pusa Agricultural Research was taken Up. 

PusA Research Institute 

Although fifteen members participated in the discussion, it could not be talked 
out and was ultimately defeated. The main arguments adduced in favour of the 
transfer were that Pusa Was an unknown place and inaccessible. Birar being in 
the earthquake zone, it was not safe to rebuild the institute there. Moreover, a 
central institute was meant for the benefit of the whole of India and should 
therefore be centrally located. The House then adjourned till the 13th. 
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Dock Labourers’ Bill 

13th. AUGUST Seven Bills passed by the Assembly were on the ap:enda alonp; 
with several amendments when the Council of State assembled this morninp;. Warm 
support was accorded by several members to the bill protectin^^ dock labourers 
ngfiiiiHl accidents, ur^!;in{>^ the (rovernment to put pressure on Indian States to come 
imo line with British India in this respect. Mr. Stewart, Government spokesman, 
assured the House that all possible steps would be taken to point out the desira¬ 
bility of this measure to maritime States. 

Mr. Qlachtone, member, Calcutta Port Trust, proposed an amendment to chanpjo 
the name of the bill to Port Labourers’ v\ct on the ground that there were no docks 
in any Indian port except the ports of Bombay and Caleutta. 

Mr. Stewart, opposing!:, said that the /^^(‘nerally accepted terra for persons carrying 
the occupation of loading and unloading ships was dock labourers which need not 
be changed. The amendment was rejected and the bill was passed. 

Other Billb 

The House also passed without making any amendment the following bills which 
had been passed by the Legislative Assembly : The bill giving effect to convention 
for the nnificatioii of certain rides relaiing to internationalIcarriagc by air, the bill 
a'lneii'hiig the Sea (Customs Art, the hill making better provision fw the control of 
manufacture, possession, nsc. operation, sale, iniiiori and e.vport of aircraft. 

Sir Alan Poisons moved that the bill piovidiiig the imposition and collection of 
ex'^lse duly on mechanical lighters be taken into consideration. Mr. Banerji and 
Mr. MfO-olra opposed the bill on the ground that it sought to impose duty on 
an iiidu.str> winch had not evim been born. Sir A. Parsons said that it was 
desirable to impose duty at this stage rather than allow the industry to take birth 
with uureal Htimulus, The motion for consideration was passed and the House 
adjourued. 

Mechanical Lkhtterh’ Bili. 

14th. AUGUST The lIou.se took up tho consideration of the Mechanical 
jjighlers Pill clause by clause. Mr. Mchrotra moved an amendmiait reducing tho 
excise duty to Be. 1. Sir Alan Parsons, opposing, assured the House that if after 
this bill was ])as8ed it was found that the duty of Rs. 1-8 was excessive the Gov¬ 
ernment would lower the duty, but if the duty be found too low, the Government 
would iucreaso it. 

The amendment was lost and the Bill was passed in the same form in which 
tho Assembly had passed it. 

The Factories Bill 

The bill amending certain enactments and repealing certain other ciiactincnU was 
passed without any cliHcussion. 

Mr. Mitchell moved that the bill consolidating and amending the law n^gulating 
labour in factories be taken into consideration, bevf'ra! mi'inbers congratulated the 
Government for bringing forward tin; legislation. Sir K. V. Menon wanted tho bill 
to have a provision for ensuring tho education of children of vvorkers. Lala 
.Jagadish Prasad suggested that Jndian States should conform themselves to tho 
general principles of this legislation. Mr. Ilossam linani said that the bill was 
good, but came too late. Sir N. Cboksij took the opportnniiy of speaking disappro¬ 
vingly of labour conditions in tho feoviet Russia and warned Indian labourers not 
to be misled to holding strikes. 

Sir F. Noyce thanked the House for cordially receiving the bill. He said educa¬ 
tion being provincial transferred subject, no provision could be made for ensuring 
education of labourers' children. In fixing the hours of work the Government held 
the scale evenly among so many interests and merely followed the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. Several Indian States were in line with tho Government 
of India, but the Government were considering bow to impress on others the desira¬ 
bility of being up-to-date in labour legislation. 

Mr. Ramsaran Das said that restrictions proposed on tho industries through 
the bill were inopportune, particularly iu case of the Punjab where production per 
labourer was lesser than in case of Bombay and Allahabad. He, Ihowever. did not 
oppose the bill. 
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The consideration motion was passed and about a dozen araendraoDts were 
moved by Mr. Mchrotva and Mr. Sapru for inter alia extending the benefits of the 
bill to factories employing five or more workers, further reducing the hours of 
work and minimising the df'ct of proposals in the bill on factory owners. All 
amendments were opposed by the (lovcrnmcnt and rejected. 

At the third reading stage Mr. Miller emphasized that the Government of India 
should see that this legislation was administered in such a way that it did not 
cause unnecessary hardship on any factory owner. Mr. Ramsaran Das prophesied 
that this law would retard the industrial development of the country. Mr. Sapru, 
while expressing gentTAl symnathy with the main provisions, stated that the bill 
did not go far enough towarcls reduction of hours of work. Mr. Hossain Imam 
complimented Sir F. Noyce for putting on the statute book more legislation for the 
benefit of the labourer than any of his predecessors. 

The bill as passed by the Assembly was passed and the House adjourned. 

Absebsmf.nt of House Property 

15th. AUGUST;— Rai Bahadur Jjula Jaijdish Prasad moved a resolution recommen¬ 
ding that incometax be levied in the case of the house property on the actual income 
derived by the assessee and not on the annual letting value of the property and that for 
this purpose the income-tax law should be suitably amended if necessary. He said 
it was unjust that while the trader should be assessed on the actual profits the 
house owiier should pay income-tax on the annual letting value whether it bo realized 
or not. Sir Mohammad Akbar Khan, supporting the resolution, criticised the 
methods of assessment of the incometax authorities. 

ISir Alan Parsons said that in 1921 a strong incometax committee recommended 
that no alteration of the present law be made on the lines recommended by the 
mover. In England the suggestion for assessing on the actual income was let down 
15 years ago. riic proposition could not be accepted as the door of evasion of income 

tax would thereby be made wide open. Even if it were accepted it would be 

diflicult for Government to find the actual rental realised by the owner as many 

owners did not keep accounts. Government had considerably helped house-owners 

by their notification on the subject whereby if a man failed to realise the rental 
he was exempt from tax. If that notification had not served its purpose he would 
be prepared to get it examined by the Central Board of Revenue. 

Lala Ramsarandas described diflicultics of the house-owners in letting out their 
property and satisfying the incometax authorities and said by accepting the reso¬ 
lution Government would be doing the house-owners justice which, was long 
(wcrdiie. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, replying to the debate, said no useful 
pur})or,e would be served if he pressed the resolution to a division in view of the 
Government majority in the House. Ho therefore begged leave to withdraw, whieh 
was granted. 

New Bliieding For Council in Simla 

Rc.i Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved a resolution recommending the 
budding in Simla of a council chamber for the Council of State near the Assembly 
chamber. He complained of what he called stepnotherly treatment being meted 
out to them by the allotment of a hall in the Viceregal Lodge. 

Mr. Mehrotra said that under the present arrangement the Council had no 
arrangements, no party rooms, no library of their own and not even a notice room. 
He hoped that Government would not put forward financial difficulties as an 
argument against the building of tho chamber as when they desired to spend money 
they always had it, as in tho case of the transfer of the Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute to Delhi. 

Mr. Mitchell said the difficulty of a notice rocra could be met by their handing 
the papers to the secretary at tho chamber instead of going to the Legislative 
department. He was sure tho mover did not need tho aid of library as he was 
successfully able to draw ou his own resources. He suggested that the mover 
should place before the House eoraraittee his difficulties aforesaid. 

Mr. Mehrotra withdrew the resolution. 

Parsi Marriage Divorce Amend. Bill 

Sir Phiroze Bethna introduced the bill amending tho law relating to marriage 
and divorce among Parsia. The House then adjourned. 

11(a) 
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The Cenhal Criminal Law Amend Bill 

16th, AUGUST :~The Brnp:a] Criminal Law Amend Bill, providing: for indefinile 
continuation of the detention camp at Deoli, was discussed in the Council of vStato 
today with a poor unofficial attendance, Mr. M. O. Ilallcf, Home Secretary, 
emphasised that the necessity of makiiiK the provision permanent lay in the fact 
that temporary legislation was found to be of very little use in dealinj^ with terrorism. 
Ho denied that it was a repressive measure and said that the provision of a camp 
outside Bcimjal was necessary in order to keep away dangerous terrorists who 
otherwise mif^ht contaminate the less danfrerons ones by b(in^ jailed within the 
provinee. As a proof of the (lovcrnmenrs care with which the terrorists were 
detained the Home Hecretary statistically showed how, out of 800 cases only in six, 
two Hi^h Court Judges (of whom one was an Indian ) did not a^^rci;. At Heoli 
conditions had been rendered similar to those in Bcnp;al. Mr. W ]\ Kalikar 
emphasised the necessity of stampin^r out terrorism, but asked why such measures 
had failed to achieve the object. Was it, as was alleged in the Bengal ("ouncil, 
that they were applied with torture? It was ayiparent there was something; wrong. 

Before the discussion proceeded, the President cleared the ground of the amend¬ 
ment tabled by Mr. M. V. AJehrotra, set'king a Select Committee of the House on 
the Bill. It was true, said llie rresident, that in tlu' case of this Hill there was 
no Select Committee in the Assomlily and so, under Buie ‘J9, Mr. Mchrotra could 
press for it. But the House of liords rardy exercised such privibge and as one 
who had been connected with the (X)iincii of Male since ]921, f^ir Maueckji Dada- 
bhoy thought that tlu' ]jriv)lege had not been exercised till now. 

Mr. Meirrotra, defining liis own position, said that when siieli a measure was 
sought u) be placid permanently on tho Statute Book and when it mfringid the 
right of babeuH corpus it was optai to the House to sit calmly in 8t'lecl Committee 
and come to lorms with the (Jovernnu'iit asgto the period of the Bill. 

Pandit P. N. Sapt'N strongly opposed the Bill as not giving the di tenuR even 
those few safeguards which the llowlatt Committi'c had suggested. His attitude of 
the opposition would be the same, whether the Bill was jiermanent or limited to 
any period of time. Sending the detenus outside the ])iovince amountid to trans¬ 
portation and it ought to be made possible to detain them within Bengal with 
eonditions different from those of jail life. Courageous political and economical 
reforms alone would meet the situation. 

18th. AUGUST Kesuming tho debate on the Bengal Detenus’ Bill in the 
Council to-day, ISir PJiiroze tdeltiva, while considering that the measure was 
necessary, felt that ho could not support its becoming permanent, ns terrorism 
could lu'ver be killed by making the hill pirmanent. He also reminded the House that 
Congressmen were coming inio the l('gislatures and that if they had a majoiity 
they w'ould move for tlie njieai of such laws. If, howi’ver, the (lOveinment made tho 
life of the l)ill thne years then even Coiigiessnicn would not like to repeal it. The 
Ciovernmint could renew the bill after that period if tciroiism did not subside. 

Naivul) Pir M, A, Khan of Holi cnticised the B}H‘cch(S of Sir (1. H. Jlidayut- 
ullah and >Saiyad Ba/a Ali and did not hclievc in lighting the superior aulhoiities 
to force the jincc of the reforms. He said that the zemindar class was for all 
times the backbone of the Government and this class should be rewarded by tho 
Government so that it might (ffcetively deal with terrorism. He believed that tho 
Government would repeal the law when the necessity ceased to exist. 

iSir A. Choksy urged (he necessity of eradicating terrorism not only by dealing 
directly with the suspects, but also indirectly by carrying reforms lu education and 
by other measures. 

Mr. Al. P. Alchrolra said that he could support only constitutional methods in 
dealing with terrorists. He did not feel that it was constitutional to inflict a 
punishment next to death, namely, transportation on mere suspects. Terrorism 
would at once be given up if the Government introducca the reforms not on tho 
lines of tho White Paper, but on the lines of the recommendations of Indian 
representatives before the Joint Parliamentary Committee; imparted religious educa¬ 
tion and penalised celebacy beyond, say, twenty years in the case of boys and 
sixteen years in the case of girls. 

Mr. Nallct, replying to the debate, thanked the members because all had urged 
some steps for dealing with terrorism, He said that the measures taken to deal 
with the menace were those tried before with this difl'crence that the (Government 
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now proposed to take permanent powers. Terrorism started with Bengal partition' 
It did not die when the partition wais annulled. It did not die when the reforms 
were introduced in lO'dl. Jle doubted whether it would die with the introduction 
of the new reforms which he hoped would come, into beinp; in 1935 or 1936. The 
anxiety of Lord Willingdon and of every member of the Government for an early 
introduction of the reforms was wadi known. The Bengal Government wore trying 
to remedy the root causes, but they must also give criminal powers in the hands 
of tho Executive in order to deal with the menace. The law was needed till the 
movement was fltam])ecl out beyond hope of its revival in future. 

I’he Bill was taken into consideration without a division. 

Mr. J. C. Bnncijcc moved on amendment limiting the life of the Bill to a 
further period of four yc'ars. 

Mr. hchratra supported it. hut the House rejected the amendment without a 
division. Mr. JiaUett moved that the Bill, as passed by the Assembly,' be passed. After 
Pandit P. S. and Mr. Mchrotra recorded their dissent, the Uonse divided 

and the Bill was passed by 27 votes to 25. The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

Assam Criminal Laav Amendment Bill 

20lh. AUGUST :~Mr. M. G. nallctt moved that the Bill supplementing tho 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act h(^ taken into consideration. In showing the 
necessity of passing the Bill he went through the ground already traversed by the 
Homo Meniher in the Asscmlily. He said that the terrorists were using Assam as 
an area for obtaining moiuy by dacoities and mail robberies in order to carry on 
teiTonsm in I'enga!. It was, therefore. lUMMissary to empower the Government of 
Assam to nip the nefarious disigns in the hud, Tho Government had bi’on very 
careful in u-iiig tdie jiowers given in the Bill. This was clear from the fact that so 
far it had bi'cn ap[)lied to two districts adjoining Bengal and only seven persons 
arrested under it, 'J'he Sessions .Tudges to whom thcsi' seven cases were referred were 
of tho opinion that iIktc was BuHicicnt ground for passing the orders. 

Mr. Barua (an elected member from Assam) exjiroBsed satisfaction that terro¬ 
rism was not being practised by any Assann-se. It was for preventing the spread 
of the evil amongst ihe Assamese that the (Jovernment should be arnicd with the 
powers included in the Bdl. Tlio suspension of ‘habeas corpus’ was a drastic 
measure in liie Bill, but be considered it necessary in the largiM interests of tho 
country. Ho hoped that tho Govomment would not keep tho bill on the Statute 
Book Icngor than was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. P. Mchruira opimtl that this Bill was the big brother of tho Bengal 
Detenus Bill. PoIiii'’al dacoiiies had been comniilted in almost all tho Provinces, 
but why shoula the Assain Government alone be given drastic powers '? The Penal 
Code was sntrn-ieut to deal uith cases arising out of and preventing such dacoities. 

Mr. r. r. KaJikar wanted to know whether there was an emergency in Assam 
which required such legislation. Pandit P. N. Sapru declared that the powers given 
to th 3 accused to appeal to (he High Court were of no use. 

Mr. Hallett, reiiiyiug to the debate, pointed out the difliculty of tho Government, 
in debating such Bills us they could not ])Ut all tho cards on the table. Ho agreed 
with Mr. Mehrotra that there had not been very many dacoities but they had taken 
place over a small area. Assam had taken as drastic powers as Bengal because 
the one and the same organisation which worked in Bengal was working in Assam. 
He assured the House that, wherever possible, the Government did prosecute tho 
offenders under the ordinary law. The motion wac passed. 

During tho consideration of tho Bdl cl.ausc by clause two anieudmeuls were 
moved. Lala Jugadish Pranad’s amendment deleting clause 3, which curtailed the 
powers of the High Court under ^Section 491 Cr. P. C. was defeated by thirtv-two 
against six votes. Mr. Mehrotra’s amendment extending the life of the Bill to a 
tieriod not exceeding three years was rejected without a division. There was a very 
short debate on the third reading of the Bill when Mr. Bapru and Mr. Kalikar 
recorded their dissent to IhcHhll. The Bill was eventually 'passed in the form in 
which it emerged from the Assembly. The House then adjourned till the 22nd. 

Rev isioN of Sajipa ct 

22nd. AUGUST La/a Jagadish Prasad moved tho first resolution, recommend¬ 
ing that steps be taken including a revision of the law, if necessary, to enforce 
more rigidly the provisions of the Child Marriage Restraint Act, so as to increase 
the chances of offenders being brought to book and minimise the chances of evasion 
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of the law. Lala Ja^^adi’flh Prasad observed rep^retfuJIy that the Act was beinp; 
observed more in breach than in observance and it appeared to be nobody’s concern 
to SCO that it was enforced. 

Nawah Sir Akhar Khan was prepared to support the resolution provided it 
concerned only Hindus and did not touch Muslims whose rcli^^ious law was against 
such legislation. The Maharaja of DarhhatKja strongly opposed the resolution and 
far from the Act being enforced urged its repeal because it had already set ortho¬ 
dox Hindus and Muslims against the (Government who were disregarding proclama¬ 
tions of religious neutrality. Pandit P. N. Sapru described child marriage as 
amounting to suicide and said that if the British (iovemraent had abolished the 
‘suttee’ they might as well prevent child marriages. Mr. Af. G. Hallcf, Homo 
Secretary, said that history had proved that in such matters “more haste means 
worse speed” and it was far better to adopt the slogan “slow advance is the most 
sure advance.” This was the Government’s position. Lain Jagadish Prasad with¬ 
drew the resolution in view of the Government’s attitude. 

Assamese in I^ostal Dept. 

Mr. Barua moved a resolution urging (Government to take steps to secure larger 
proportion of app(untments for Assamese in the Posts and Telegraphs Departments 
in AsBam. The resolution was adopted. 

Medical Committee to Investigate Health 

Sir Nusariranji Cliokary moved a resolution urging Government to associate a 
small committee of medical experts to investigate the, conditions of health of the 
liopulation when the economic census was undertaken in view ofjhho 'scheme 
devised by Professors Bowley and Tlobertsen. Sir Allan Parsons agrtTd on behalf 
of Government that the coonoa.ic well-being of India was inter-eonneeted with the 
help of the people. The resolution w'as withdrawn. 

BmMANISATION OF POBTAL STAFF 

Mr. fPtari (Rnngoon) moved a resolution for Burmanisation, with all convenient 
speed, of the stafi of the Accountant General’s office in Burma and the Posts and 
Telegraph offices in Burma. Mr. Mitchell, Industries Secretary, aiun'pted the reso¬ 
lution. Ho said that the work in this department was onerous, and Burmans had 
not been forthcoming in eufficient numbers. The resolution was passed. 

National Debts 

Mr. TJossain Imam moved a resolution recommending formation of n com¬ 
mittee of experts and members of the Council to enquire and report on the national 
debts burden of foreign obligations and ways and means of reducing them and to 
suggest iraproveraentfl and modifieations in the present method of raising leans in 
India and abroad. At the request of (Jovernment, debate on the resolution was 
postponed.^ 

PABBI MAERIAIiE DlVOEGE BiLL 

Gn the motion of Sir Phirozc Scllnui the bill amending the law relating to 
marriage and divorce among Parsis was circulated for eliciting public opining by 
by .TaHilary 15, 1935. 

27th. AUGUST The Council of Slate held n shor sitting In-day and passed 
the Rubber Control Bill and Income-tax Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly 
without any division and amendment. The House then,adjourned. 

India’s National Debt 

28th. AUGUST The Council assembled this morning to dispose of non-official 
business. The House started the postponed debate on Mr. //os.sa?n Imanln resolution, 
iTcommcnding the appointment of a committee of experts and members of the 
House to enquire into and report on the national debt and burden of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of reducing them and to suggest improvements 
and modifications in the present method of raising loans in India and abroad. 
He said that when the future of India came to be 'under coneideration it would bo 
important to bring this matter before the Indian public and the British Parliament. 
In the matter of the debt position of India and how it was to be reduced the 
White Paper scheme was not satisfactory During the last 20 years India’s trade 
balance was in the neighbourhood of Tie. 7,26 crores and her foreign obligations in 
sterling were about Rs. 1,76 crores. This was a great burden on India’s exchequer. 
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In the matter of internal debt, Government was fiinctioninf^ as a sort of clearing; 
house. It was the pnrchasinp; power of the eountry which measured the true posi¬ 
tion with rcjcjard to debt. As a means of reduemp: foreipjn obli^^ations, he 8u^p:ested 
the earmarking, of tlie llcserve Bank profits for the sinkinp; fund, expansion of 
eiirrcncy, payment of salaiies of foreip-n ofllccrs in st^rlinp; instead of in rupees 
and further reduction in army by nep;otiatinp; \\ith Enpdand and by obtaining 
generous treatment from England. 

Sir James Origfj said that he agreed with the speaker that the matter under 
discussion was now of great imi)ortane(! on tlie advent of refrnns. Ho said the facts 
about the debts of India were well-known and the tola! d('bt of India on March ill, 
1923, was lIs. 882 crores, of thes(‘ Bs. G3S crores were covered by interesl, yielding 
assets and Treasury Balance of Us. 45 crores and debts iiiK-ovcred by assesrs amounts 
to Us. 204 crores. On March 1, l9iU the debts covered 1)V interest yielding assets 
amounted to Us. 077 and a half crores, cash balance Us. 27 crores, debts nncovercil 
by assers Us, 208 crores. J)uring eleven years (here had betm an inen'ase in 
debt of Us. illO crorts, but the increase in unproductive del>t was only Us. 4 
crores. Nearly twothirds of the total debt was railway capital and it showed of what 
importance was the prosperity of Indian railways to tlu' future credit ])osiiioii of 
India. Oontiniiing Sir dames Grigg dealt with ihe rjaestinn of tlu' hiirdcn of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of r<‘(lneing them, lie said that on March 31, 
1023 India’s foreign obligations arnonnlt'd to 301 million sti'rlb'g and on March 31, 

1 934 they amounted to 1584 million sliTling. In this period more' than ,1100 million 
of railways' capital hud beim incurred. 8o far as the unprodnetive debt was eou- 
eerned, in this period of 11 years, tlune had been an ap])reciable repatriation. Tho 
policy of the Governnicnt of India was to repatriate their (bbt whenever jiossible, 
which was jiossible only if there was strong confidence in the credit and currency 
policy of India and if the bfdanec of trad(‘ was favourable. He opined that tho 
best method of creating a favourahle halanee of trade, was by stimulating exports 
(cheers). There was a good deal of miseoneeption about the foreign capital in India 
and he agreed with foreign experts who gave eviibmeo b(‘fore the Central Banking 
Enquiry Oommitlct' that f u' good many years to eome India needed all foreign 
capital she could make use of with the speaker’s proviso, namely, so long as foreign 
ea}utal (lid not get exccssna' re'urns. 

'J'uiniiig to the (juebtion ot suggesting improvements and modifications in th(t 
present method of raising loans in India, 8ir .lames Grigg reitc'raied that tlu' most 
inii>ortant factor in raising loans was the credit of India which at present was 
('Xlremely high but tho decision for floataiion of loans must rest with tho executive 
(iovcrnmeiit, as was the case in every solvent country of the world. 

As regards the sterling debts, Government had received tlie greatest co-operation 
and advice ‘’rom the Bank of England and tho Govi rnmcnt of India’s sterling 
loans have been raised recently on slightly better terms than the rupee loans in 
India. He opjiosed the resolution. 

After Sir Alan Parsons had biidly replied, the motion was put to vote and the 
resolution was rejected. 

Ci'STOMS Duty 

Mr, Jhssain Imam next moved for the imposition of tho same customs duties 
on all foreign goods entering British India from land frontiers as was h'vied at 
British Indian ports. Mr. llossain Imam said when India’s linance were at a low 
ebb there should not be any loop hole left through which they would lose customs 
revenue. Mr. T.A. Stenrari leplying said that the question was now receiving considera¬ 
tion of tho Government of India and at this stage he could not make any statement 
but if the mover liked, the speaker would forward his speech to the department 
concerned. The resolution was withdrawn. 

KEriiESSJVE Laws against Congress 

Sir Phiroze Sethna next moved the resolution recommending tho Government 
(hat ‘repressive legislation enacted to meet Civil Disobedience be not re-enacted 
after tho expirly of its time limit, provided that in the meanwhile Civil 
disobedience is not revived.’ He referred to the change in (he Congress programme 
which change, he opined, was really a return to those normal methods of constitu¬ 
tional work and the agitation and activity which the Congress discarded in 1920. 
The country was glad of the Government’s response so far to this change of the 
Congress policy and hoped that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru also would be released. Tho 
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resoIiiiioD, however, had nothin;^ to do with ^measures passed to stamp out the 
terrorist moviment. 

Mr. P. iV. Sapru eupportiiif]: the motion said that the steps lakeu by Government 
in {|(‘aiin;r with civil disoiiedicnee were far in excess of the rerjniremenls and there 
w'Hs no reason why the (iovernment should not make a deelaialion now that those 
measures would not re-enaeted, paitieiilarly, when the Xheeroy had almost dic¬ 
tatorial [lowers whereby he could at any time issue ordinances. 

Sir (Hhnlam lliissinn UidayatnlUih said the mover forgot that it was an emer- 
^uncy [lower taken in the Pmiubay Act, which ctreclivcly dealt with civil disobedi¬ 
ence, terrorism and communism. 

Sir Jlvnnj Craik said that the. Acts soup:ht to he ri'pealed hy the resolution were 
the C('ntriil Act. the Criminal Law Amendment Act of and provincial Acts for 

floniliay, I>en{.’:al, the United riovmcts, (he Jhinjah, Ihhar and Orissa and the North- 
West Frontier J'rovinee. Must of llie provincial Acts eni}Hiwered the Governments 
to elieck picketing, mock fniural ceremonies, non-payment of taxes and restrict 
inovajmeniH of [lersons who have "m led, arc aclinp^ or ari! about to act in a manner 
I>rejudieial to finblic safety and peaoe’, anil detain such persons into custody, d he 
(’entrai Act had sjx'cial provisimis, moat important of them heiiif;, relation to the 
press. The mover asked the Government to predict now a stale of the country K> 
moiillis hence. This was a tall order. The Home, MernbiT referred to the vaiious 
slalemeiils of Mahatma Gandhi and other Con^j^ross leaders to show that civil dis- 
olii'dit nc,e had only been snspciuled and not permanently bandom;!!, MorcoviT, wIkmi 
the central enactment was undiT (liseiission, it wuis stall'd by* (-iovernrncnt ihal their 
intention was to make it a permanent measure and tile I louse must reini'inbcr that these 
measures w'i'ri' not directed u^iaiiist civil disobedicnec alone but also a^oiinst terrorism 
and eoinmuni‘'m, that powers n'l^ardinj; control of press were necessary and become 
appariMit wlieii I'aily in lOiil the J’ress Ordinance^was withdrawn, [iross orijans which 
the Ordmanec hud silimeed reappeared and bei;an openly to [ireaeh revolution land 
[liaise tdTonsni and lomcnt communal ap:i(ation. 

After further diseussiou the resolution was negatived by rip;ht votes apiainst 20. 

Hindu Law of Lniifiutance Ihiu. 

Mr. Clxiri introduced the hill amending: the Hindu Law of Inheritance entifliiH', 
wonnn to (criain ri^dils to [)ro[)criy of iu'ut Hindu lainily and to share of inheri¬ 
tance on partition. 

Indjanization of Afmy 

.1//-. Sapru moved (he resolnlion k conimcndin^ retention of Viceroy's eonimis- 
hitui in the Imlianictal units of army, lie said, the resiill of I'liininntion ot Viceroy s 
commissioned oilieeis lic/in the Jndiaii’.zed army would he that while on paper tlie 
Govtrnmeiit would be able to show increased indiaiuzulion but in actual fuel the 
reverse would be the ease. 

Moreover, the [irojiosal would not be sound linancially. He opposed Indianization 
of eerlain units but wanted Jirhanization to proceed siniiilfaneouHly in all units of 
army as in that case only, a commission in the army would be popular amongst 
iiidians and the best type of Indians would be available and the scheme W'ould 
[)Vovc a success. The House then adjounud till 1st, Hi[>t. 

The Teteolfum Bite 

Isl SEPTEMBER (JnestionB being over, on the motion of Mr. Mitchell the 
bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the import. Iranspoit, Btoroge. 
pioduction, refining and tblcnUing of petroleum and other inflammable substances 
was taken up for consideration and passed without any changes. 

Steel Peotection Bill 

Mr. F. IF. Stewart then moved that the Steel Bill as passed by the Assembly 
bo taken up for consideration. Mr. P. N. Srpru made a long speech objecting to 
the principle of excise duty levied under Ihc bill on steel ingots and observed that 
such excise duty should be announced only at the time of the budget. Sir Joseph 
Bhore explained that in formulating the scheme of protection, interest of all con¬ 
cerned had been carefully balanced. The President postponed further discusBion 
till the 3rd. 
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3rd. SEPTEMBER :~In the Council of State the Steel Protection Bill was dis- 
cusHcd for the whole of the day, and was passed at five in the evening. A sensa¬ 
tional development occurred at the final phase of the second reading of the Bill, 

when the Progressive Party led by Lala Ramsaran Das and followed by Messrs. 

Jfossain Imam, V. V. Kulikar, P. N. Sapru, J. C. Bancrjee and M. P. Mehrotra 

walked out as a protest against the action of the President in ruling out the 

amendment tabled by Pandit P. N. Sapru. 

This amendment was to the effect that every notification, issued under elaiiHc 2 
of the Bill, shall be laid before both the Chambers of the Legislature as soon as it 
is made and shall cease to have effect on the expiry of two months from the date 
on which it has been laid before either Chamber. The President held that this 
amendment was impracticable and unworkable. Thereupon six members of the 
ITogressivo Party walked out. The Bill was passed without further discussion. 

Indianibation of Apmy 

5th. SEPTEMBER The discussion was lesumed on Pandit P. JV. Sapru's re¬ 
solution urging non-abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions in Indianised units of the 
army. Mr. Boasain Jmam said that if the Viceroy’s Commissions were not abolished 
they could IndiHuisc in officers’ ranks a greater number of regiments than if they 
were abolished. 

Mr. Ramsaran Das, coming from the Punjab, which he reminded was the sword- 
hand of the British Empire, said that the abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions was 
uiioeHirable on sentimenral grounds. There were valuable traditions of gallantary 
associated with those Viceroy’s (’ommissioned Officers. Jle related the account he 
heard from a British Oflicer, who served in Arabia, bow it was the Subedar-Major who 
cin!W the attention to the dcfecLs in certain iustrnetions and plans were altered.If the 
A lecroy’s Oorauiissioiis were abolished the pace of Jndianisation would bo slackened. 

The Commandcr-in-Chicf replying made an outspoken speech. He spoke generally 
on the (piestion of Iiidipnisatiori and referred occasionally to the plea for non¬ 
abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions. He said that the objective voyage of the ship 
of Jndinuisstion had been give” to him by the Govcinnient of India, supported by 
llis Majesty’s Government with instriieiions. Were they to alter the course 
of the ship at the behest of those who had little or no knowledge of navigation ? 
'What right had the mover and his friends to criticise so glilfiy a policy adopted by 
the Government on the considered advice of raeiij who spent the whole of their 
lives in profession of arms and who had no political axe to grind ? It was easy 
for a politician, who was is no way responsible for the policy, to criticise from 
his armchair or the floor of the poiiiical assembly. 

Who would be the first to cry out if riot like there at Agra affected the safety 
of their homes and efficient troitps wore not available to put them down ? It was 
easy lo say that the rccornmendalions of the 8ub-(>ommillee of the Uound Table 
Ctmfcrencc as regards the Indianisation had in no way been fulfilled. Have the 
mover and his friends ever heard the whine of the bullet down a frontier valley ? 
LL^v^i they secu faces going blank when death in ugly shapes is taking a toll of 
their ranks V Then, who are they to say in what manner the Cfoverument should 
train young officers in the Indian Army ? Did the members of the Opposition 
think that ofiicers of this sort should bo created over-night by a stroke of pen or 
by sj)eeches of politicians or of the Minority Report by somebody or other on the 
(’ommittee ? “Does he or his friends think that a war-worn and war-wiso nation 
like the British, who had won their Empire at the point of the sword and have kept 
it by sword all these years, are to be turned aside by armchair critics when wo 
are taking greatest experiment in history and when wc are still responsible for the 
consequence of that experiment to the millions of people in India? If you aim at 
the national army and not the hybrid army, there is no other course than that now 

pursued.” Continuing Sir Philip Chetwodesaid that it was obvious that new non- 
eonirnissioned officers, who under the old regime might have hoped to reach the 
rank of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers, will not do so now. Fifty per cent of 
vacancies in the Indian Sandhurst are now open to these non-commisBioned officers, 
and they are still eligible for the Viceroy's commissions in all units not specially 
told off for Indianisation. 

As a result of reservation of fifty per cent of vacancies in the academy for 
enlisted classes, they will obtain in the aggregate nearly as many commissioDS as 
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they now receive. Rnf, ihcRe commisflions will carry a hi{;her status of ]> y and 
pension, and instead of the Iiidian soldier beinp; merely able to aspire to honorary 
eaptaiio’y at the most, he will now aspire to the hij^hesr rank. Concludin(>; Sir 
i*hilip Ohelwode said : ‘AVe are trying!: to start the new army with pride in itself, 
and some of our critics arc doinp; all they can to make it ashamed of itself. Is it 
too mindi to hope for more co-operation in the forming of your own new army and 
less of suspicious criiicisni ?'’ 

Mi\ Sapru, rcpiyinp; characterised the Commander-in-chief’s speech as provocative 
and he thonp:ht it would have serioiH repercussinus in 1h(‘ country. It was a pity, 
he said, that it was not realised that in the cxpri'ssion “irresponBit)lc people” talkin{»: 
glibly of Indianisation were included persons like iSir Abdur Uahim, Sir Sbivaswami 
Ayyar and Diwan Rahadur Ivitnaswami Mudaliar. All the world over democratic, 
institutions were composed of experts on one side and amateurs on the other and 
if the (rovcniment were inifiaticnt of iion-ofticial criticisms why not shut down the 
Ooiincil of 8talc. Jn no other country a vital change in the Array would have been 
made without rt'f. rence Li Rarliamcut. One of the objects of elimination of the 
Viceroy's commission, Mr, Snpru said, was to retard the progress of Indianisation. 

Sir Fa'-H JJussa'in exjilaining what the Commander-in-chief meant observed that 
to aserilH! inoiive to tlie military authorities ns Mr. Saprn did was a dangerous 
Hta’mnent. In Iddl when the matifT was decided it was a live issue but it was 
too late in the day now for any Member to adversely entieise it. 

Mr. Sapru’s resolution was eventually defeated by 2j to 11 voles. 

Non-Offioial Rfsoj.tttions 

Mr. f[osai'}i Iviam's resolution recommending that presidents of legislatures 
'^•eutral and provincial,—ju(lgi‘.s of High Conns, rmmibers of the 1‘iiblic Services 
(,’ominisaioii, Tanfl’ Hoard and MinistcrH in the }U'OVjnccH Hliould, af!cr retirement, 
be decliiftd ineligible for service under the Crown was rejeeted by the Council. 

Sped Fn'Jd Alfa resolution slating that the snhji'el.s of those Indian Stati'S 
which ])assed ordiTs against employment of Rriiish Indian subject in the services 
oi nfon'sani Siati's should not be eligible for appointment by seleeiion to any post 
under the Covernmont of India or for sitting at any com))etilive examinations for 
recrnilrneiil to Indian services or central seivices eluSBes 1 and 2, was 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Indianisation of Army 

6ih. SEPTEMBER After prolonged discussion Ihc Army Amendment Rill was 
passed by the Connell of State by 20 to 8 voles. J’andit P, N. Fapru and Mr. 
M. I\ Mrhrotra dcsiicd to move an amcndmcnL exactly similar to the one movi'd 
ill the Assembly by Sir Ahdur Rahim and objictcd to by the Covernment, but 
held ill order by the Ih’esident, Sir U. K. Rani/iukkadt Chrttij and tiually rejected 
there by a majority of three votes. 

Jii tlic Cjvper Honsi', however, the Rrcbidcnt, Sir Mancckji Padahhoi/, gave a 
ruling on the amemiment which ran counter to that of Sir Shanniukham Oluddij 
and finally disallowed it. Jn one of the lengthiest rulings ever given in the Council 
of State the rresident held that the iffect of the ameiulincnt if passed would he 
that the senior comniissioued olliccrs would have the right of command over the 
junior British ofljcers who were governed by the British Army Act. 

Before the Commandcr'in-d/iiid' replied to the debaie, he withdrew his remarks 
made on the previous day, in the course of which he characterised the nou-oflicial 
members as “irres])OUHible talkers.'’ The Commander-in-chief controverted the 
non-oflicial opinion that the Bill was designed to introduce racial diBcriminatioii 
and cfleci segregation or that it meant to germinate a sense of inferiority m the 
minds of the young officers who were coming out of Dehra Dun. 

Navy Dibcipline Bili. 

The Navy Discipline Bill, as passed by the Assembly, met with an easy passage, 
Uai Bahadur P. Mehrufra being the only non-official speaker. The consequential 
measure on the Navy Discipline Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was also passed. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Legislative Assembly 

FINAL SESSION^SIMLA-lGth JULY to 31st AUGUST 1931 
Bengal Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

Tho final Bcssion of the present LegiHlntive Assembly met at vSimla on the 16th, 
July 1934 with Sir Sanmukham Ohetty in the chair. The attendance was far from 
satisfactory. 

After formal business Sir Harry Hauj introduced a short two-clause bill extondinf^ 
the operation of the Benp;al Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act of 1932. 

The statement of objects and rcaflons of the bill says the present Act empowers 
tho local Government, with the previous sanclion of the Governor-General-in-Council, 
to make an order committing to custody in jail outside Bengal any person np;ain3t 
whom an order under sub-section (1) of section 2 of tho Benpjal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1930 mi^ht be made. Tho Supplementary Act \^ill expire on 
April, 1935, while the 1930 Act which would originally have expired in 1935, has 
been now made permanent. The Government of India, in apfreement with the Bcn^^al 
Government, consider that in order to deal effectively with the terrorist movement, 
the time-limit of 1935 in the Act should be removed. 

Assam Criminal Law Amend. Bili. 

Tho Assam Criminal Juaw Araendraont (Supplementary) Act, 1931, was introduced 
by the Home Member, 

Tho statement of objects and reasons of tho bill lays down that seetion 15 of 
the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1931, purports to give jurisdiction to 
the Calcutta Jfigh Court to entertain appeals from persons convicted under the Act. 
Section 29 of the Act purports, inter alia, to bar tho exorcise in respect of persons 
arrested or detained under tho Act of powers exercisable by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Petroleum Bill 

riir Frank Noyce moved for reference in Select Committee the Petroleum Bill. 
Referring to I le opinion of the Burma Government and Burma Oil interests Sir 
Frank Noyce said that Government could not go to the whole length of accepting 
the suggestions from Burma, but would bo prepared to make oil mining operation 
subject to the provisions of the Burma Oil Fields Act. The delinion of petroleum 
would also bo examiued. 

Army Act Amend. Bill 

Lt. Colonel A. F. R. Lumhy, Army Secretary, moved that the bill amending tho 
Army Act be referred to a Select Committee. It was proposed to put into an 
entirely new category the Indian Officers who would pass through the Dehra Dun 
Military Academy. Thus there would be three categories, firstly, British and Indian 
officers who passed through Sandhurst, secondly, a new type of Indian officers 
who passed through Dehra-dun and Viceroy’s commissioned officers. 

Sir Abdur Rahim asked whether the Army Act which was going to be amended 
would be entirely at the disposal of the Indian Legislature for future amendments 
and how long would it take to completely Indianist* the army considering that after 
80 many years only 160 commissions had gone to the Indians out of over six 
thousanas. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the Bill in toto and preferred its postponement until India 
knew what amount of control tho Indian Government would have on the Army 
under the new Constitution. 

Col. Lumhy] replied that this legislation could not wait for tho next constitution, 
as a batch of officers were coming out of Dehra Dun at tho end of this year. Tho 
fact that the Indiau commissioned officer was placed onTa different footing was one of 
the reasons why he had given a separate title in the proposed establishment in 
place of King’s commissioned officers and Viceroy’s commissioned officers. Finally he 
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Baid that it was true that the present output from Dchra Dun would bo limited 
annually to sixty, but this fij;ure had not been decided for all times and enhance¬ 
ment in the number of these commissioned officers would depend on officers who 
come out of Debra Dun. Col. Lumby’s motion for select committee on the Army 
Amendment Bill was accepted. 


Carriage by Air 

Sir Frank Foyce moved for two select committees, one on the Bill to pjivo effect 
to the convention for unification of certain ;rule8 relating to international carriage 
by air and the other on the Bill to make better provision for the control of manu¬ 
facture, possession, use, operation, sale, import! and export of aircraft. Both the 
motions were accepted. The House then adjourned. 

The Fj\CTOiaEs Bjli. 

17th. JULYThe Assembly mot to-day to consider the Factories Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee. 

Mr. Ahdul Matin Chmvilhunj, Deputy rrcsident, complained that suggestions in 
the select committee to improve the lot of the workers wore not accepted. Smaller 
factories where the condition of labourers was more miserable did not fall within 
the purview of the Bill as the definition of “factory” was not widened. Mr. Morgaft 
thought the Bill too wide in its application. Mr. Dalai suggested annual conference 
of the Directors of Public Health and Inspectors of Factories in the interest of 
workers’ health. Mr. Mody congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on holding the balance 
of scales even between Capital and Labour. He explained how he induced the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association and the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce arni Industries to accept the bi hours week clause, but he regretted the atti¬ 
tude of Messrs, .loshi and Abdul Matin Choudhury in not appreciating the gesture 
of goodwill extended by the mill-owners. He listed the (lovernmeut to oxert its 
influence on Indian States to bring Labour conditions there in lino with British 
India. Diwan Lalchand Navalrai was not happy over many of the provisions 
specially those relating to punishment. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed suggestca that the 
unemploymout problem could to a certain extent be solved by reduction of hours 
of work. Hit 4hdiir Rahim stressed that industries could not flourish without 
improving the conditions of Labour, neither could Labour prosper by crippling the 
industries. Sir Frank Noyce, replying, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted. When the second reading of the Bill wnis taken np Diwan Lai Chaud 
Navalrai moved an ameiulmcnt seeking to widen the definition of the ‘‘lactory’ so 
that small factories might eomc under the operation of the iJill. Su* Nrij)cn Sircar 
amidst loud cheers in his maiden speech objected saying I hat cottage industries 
would thereby be seriously handicapped. He considered that the factories employing 
less than 20 workers should be exempted. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai's amendment and two Other amendments proposed by 
Mr. Alxlul Matin (Jhoivdhnrtj suggesting certain minor changes were lost. The 
House then adjourned after clauses one to four had been passed. 

18th JULY ;-After a prolonged debate the House finished the second reading of 
the Factories Bill to-day. The discussion was uninteresting and attendance of 
members after the iiiterpi'llations was also very thin. Clauses five to 84 of the bill 
dealing with the iuspoetion of factories, health and safety of labour, working hours 
and provisions for adolescents and children etc. were adopted without any subs¬ 
tantial modifications. Majority of amendments moved by non-officials were negatived. 

When the third reading of the bill was taken up, Mr. B. Das welcomed the bill 
as a salutory measure and observed that it was a laud-mark in the history of 
Labour legislation in India. The House then adjourned. 

19lb JULY The House rcsiunod the third reading of the Factories Bill to-day. 

Mr. Anklesaria supporting the Bill wanted the Government to withdraw the 
prosecutions against factory-owners if it wore found that the offence was a technical 
one. 

Mr. Morgan also supported and urged the central Govern meat to control effec¬ 
tively the rule-making powers of the local Governments. 

Mr. Jadhav hoped that in due course more and more legislation of this nature 
would find a place on the statute book. 
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Sir Aidur Rahim suggested various directions in which the Oovornment could 
help the labourers in particular in the matter of education. 

Dr, Ziauddia said the Bill was inadequate as it touched only a handful of 
workers in factories as more than 90 per cent, of labourers were agricultural. More 
over, this Bill would widen the gulf between the employer and the labourer. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on his successfully piloting 
this labour legislation. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, while admitting that the Bill was a good first instalment 
of the measures for improving the condition of labour, made a detailed examination 
of the several clauses to point the defects which ho had unsuccessfully attempted 
to remedy by amendments. 

Air, Mahapatra expressed gratification at the passage of the Bill but gave in 
detail the deplorable condition of the labourers in India. In order to fortify his 
assertions he quoted from a book. 

Mr. B. Das asked Sir Frank Noyce whether Mr. Mahapatra was not quoting 
from a book proscribed by the (lovernment of India. 

Sir Frank Noyce answered in the aflirmativo and drew the attention of the 
President. 

Mr. Mahapatra: Sir, I have taken this book from the Assembly Library. 

Mr. Abdihl Matin Chandhnry, while deprecating that the legislative record of the 
Assembly during the last few years had not been a very happy one, congratulated 
Sir Frank Noyce on this legislation. 

Sir Frank Noyce said the (Jovernment ol India and the provincial Governments 
were in the process of collecting material for the third report to show what the 
Government had done to ameliorate the condition of labour. Ko drew the atten¬ 
tion of the House to an article by the President of the Labour Commission 
published recently in the ‘London Times’ appreciating the progress made by the 
Indian Government in ameliorating the lot of labour in India. Turning to the 
Bill ho said there was no reason why the local Governments in making rules would 
impose a meticulous uniformity in the case of all industries and not give special 
consideration to the industries which required special attention. Ho had no doubt 
if the rules made by a particular local Government worked to the disadvantage of 
another province, such a position would be set right by the central Government. 
As regards the powers of inspectors he saw no reason to believe that the inspectors 
would abuse their powers. In any case there was provision in the Bill for an 
aggrieved factory-owner to make appeal against the -inspector’s decisions. Ho 
informed Mr. Mody and other members that there were a largo number of States 
which had followed the Government of India in regard to the introduction of 
labour legislation and which had acted more or less on the lines of the Indian 
Factori:B Act. JoncUiding he said the Government recognised the need for labour 
legislation but this Bill represented a very marked advance in the amelioration of 
labour troubles in the country. 

The Bill was passed amidst cheers. 

Meciiank'al Lkjhterb Detail 

Sir James Grigg moved the Bill providing imposition in connection with excise 
duty on mechanical lighters bo referred to a select committee for report by July 25. 
In a maiden speech he said it was the experience of other countries that the 
imposition of excise duty on matches gave abnormal stimulus to the manufacture or 
import of mechanical lighters with the result that other countries found it absolu¬ 
tely indispensable to take measures of this kind to protect revenue. A concrete 
example of this experience could be found in Burma where the import of mecha¬ 
nical lighters during the six months following the imposition 'of duty on matches 
had amounted to 1.50,000. The majority of opinions expressed on the Bill were 
either in favour or offered no comments at all. Some critics observed that the 
scope of definition was too wide and it would include toys. Sir James Grigg said 
he would be prepared to modify the definition to exclude toys from the definition. 
Concluding he remarked that he was only the stepfather of the Bill (laughter and 
applause). Stepfathers were generally hard with their Jstcp-children but he hoped 
to treat the child with a certain amount of cordiality (applause). 

During the discussion that followed Mr, B. Das was the only uncompromising 
opponent to the Bill, which he described as unwanted. If^the bill was necessary 
at all, he said, let there be revenue collected by means of a excise duty only to 
control the manufacture of lighters, but the money must be returned to the 
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manufacturers, Messrs. Qhuznarn, Ranga Iyer and Muazzam supported Ithe measure 
bein^ consequential on the passa^yo of the Match Excise Bill. Messrs. Qaya Prasad 
and Jadhav, while supportinp; the import duty of Rs. 2 per lighter, objected to the 
excise duty on the mechanical lighter industry, which according to the Government 
admission did not exist. 

Sir James Grigq warned the House that without such a duty the Match Excise 
Act would become inclFcctive. The bill was referred to a select committee. The 
Assembly then adjourned till the 23rd. 

Assam Floods—Official detail 

23rd. July :-“Tho Assembly met to-day to transact official business. 

The havoc caused by the recent floods in Assam as furnished by the Assam 
Government was laid on the table of the House by Mr. Bajpai replying to Mr. 
Matin Chaudhiiry’s short notice question. The statement ran as follows“From 
•Tunc l.q to 2.3 there W'as almost incessant rainfall in those hills and the rain gauze 
at Chorrapunji which overlooks the plains of Sylhet registered during the last throe 
days of deluge a rainfall of over 21, 25 and 30 inches respectively both in Nowgong 
and in the north of f^ylhet. The floods attained an unprecedented level. The areas 
afTccted arc poor in coraraunicatiotis. With the havoc caused by floods communica¬ 
tion has become extremely difficult. The district lotUccrs have inspected the areas 
which were accessible areas. It will take sometime before the final reports are 
receiyod from the latter. Meanwhile it is possible to imagine the ‘conditions in the 
inti'rior from the reports relating to the areas visited by the local officers. In 
Nowgong the area between the hills and Kopiii was for most part submerged and 
cut olT from the rest of the district. The tAssam Bengal Railway Jamo running 
through this portion is breached and through communication is not likely to be 
roBumed for the next two months. There are breaches in Chaparmukh-Silghat line 
and in a few public roads that served the affected areas the rise in water was so 
rapid that the utmost that the people could do was to save their livei and not of 
the many persons reported to have been drowned. But the number of cattle carried 
away by floods must be considerable. The total number of families who have 
nothing to live on is estimated to bo about 12,000 to 15,000. Gratuitous relief will 
be needed in most of those cases for at least two months. It will bo required 
longer in the case of those who live in parts w’hich are very low lying in Sylhet. 
The effects of the floods were serious though not so disastrous as in Nowgong. 

The Government of Assam arc meeting the situation as host as they can apart 
from placing the relief work on a satisfactory basis. The effovts of local officers arc 
concentrated on procuring cattle and seed so that as soon as water subBidos people 
may bo enabled to resow os e.xtcnsive an area as possible. The deputy coramissioucr 
has been authorised ii incur such expenditure as may bo necessary for the imme¬ 
diate relief of the distressed. They have also sanctioned a sum of Rs. one lakh 
for agricultural loans in Nowgong and are awaiting the estimate of the amount 
needed for this purpose in fSylhct. They will in duo course consider the proposals 
of suspension and remission of the Government dues. Facilities arc being .afforded 
to people to take timber free from the Government forests for reconstruction of 
houses. Relief Committee has been formed locally but in view of the financially 
depressed condition of the people it is feared (he response will be poor. 

His Excellency the Governor has placed at the disposal of each deputy commis¬ 
sioner concerned Rs. 10, OCX) out of the balance of 1929 Cachar Flood Relief Fund. 
The area affected is wide and the losses will run into lakhs without including the 
heavy expenditure which the Government must incur later in replacing cattle and 
seed pain. The raiiiimum estimated requirements for gratuitous relief alone are 
a Inkh and a half. 


Bf>ngal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
Sir Harry Haig then moved for consideration of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment (supplementary) Bill. Sir Harry said there had been alarming rumours of por¬ 
tentous speeches in preparation over the weekend. He hoped that these rumours were 
not well-founded for the issues underlying the Bill were simple and familiar to the 
ousc. The Home Member said ho was reminded of the debate two years ago following 
the second murderous attack on Sir Alfred Watson and an attempt at indiscriminate 
massacre of Europeans and Anglo-Indians at the Railway Institute at Pahartali. 
The House was deeply filled with a feeling of horror and shame. Sir 0. P. Rama- 
Bwamy Iyer, loader of the House, had said : T feel ashamed that the Indian should 
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have done this’. The spirit of the House on the occasion was ; ‘How can we help ? 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Leader of the Opposition, had said : ‘If it were in the power of 
anyone of us or any ^?roup of this House to suppress this movement wo would 
have done it. No one has been able to su^^est what men like ourselves can do to 
help the administration. Jt is primarily for the Government to find out the remedy.” 
Sir Harry Haif; agreed with the words that it was for the Government to devise 
the remedies but added that it was for the House to p:ivc the Government the help 
it needed. Sir Harry, continuinj^, said: 'It is natural that people feel very deeply 
on the occasion of an outrage of that kind. I would ask the House not to allow 
its feeling to cool too much and not to require any continuing stimulus of actual 
outrages to maintain their serious intoreet in this very acute problem.’ As regards 
tho nature of the Bill it makes the existing law permanent and removed the limita¬ 
tion of three years to the life of the Bill. 

ihe necessity for the Bill had arisen booausc the Bengal legislation authorising 
detenlion wdthout trial to which this Act was supplementary had been made per¬ 
manent. The time limit for the existing Act expires in April Id.'ir). It might be 
asked why the GoverntiKMii did not wait till the next session of the Assembly. That 
meant that the Bill could not be taken up till l-ebruary or March. 

A 1 c>?ce Why not earlier ? 

Sir Harry //rnVyWill the hon. member undertake to dispose of the matter 
nelore the end of January ? 1 know very well that the hon. member cannot give 
uny Siieh undertaking. 

A Voice ;—Why not ? 

Sir //anv//7a*V/Even so, that would ho unsatisfactory solution. T would 
asfc the hon. members to remember that wo have at Deoli camp something like .bOO 
detenus. It took us considerable time to prejiaro accommodation. The Government 
01 Bengal have no accommodation for 500 men. Jt would be ipiito impossible for 
us to leave the Bengal Government in doubt and ourselves in doubt up to 
within a month or two of the expiry of fhcsi* powers whether they arc to bo exten¬ 
ded or net. Continuing, fSir Haig referred to the provisions of the Bill. Firstly, they 
wanted power to detain thv.. detenus outside Bengal. This principle was accepted 
ny the House in 1932 at a time when the imjilicalions and menace of terrorism 
wore not so fully appreciated as they are now. Bengal could not be expected at 
the same (iiue to wage a campaign against terrorism and keep in eircctive segrega¬ 
tion siich large numbers of dangerous men living in surroundings with which they 
were thoroughly familiar and a people with whom they have close relations. Those 
detenus communicate with friends out-iide; they hatch conspiracies. It was 
tneK-tqre necessary to move the worst of them to an isolated locality where these 
conditions did not exist. The total number of detimus in jails and special camps 
ui Bengal was 1,500 to 1,000 while the number at Deoli wnis 500. Those in Deoli 
weic of the worst type ; others w'cro dealt with under an elastic system which 
included home domicile, yilbigo domicile, special camp or jail in Bengal. 

illustrating the experiences of Madras, the Home Member said that the jury 
had expressed surprise in the Madras Conspiracy Case that revolutionaries were 
allowed to influence certain of the accused. 

(’ontinuing, the Home Member said that the Bill barred the powers of the High 
(vOiirts in respect ol habeas corpus. This was an essential complement of the Ben¬ 
gal legislation. Continuing, 8ir Harry reviewed the situation which had necessitated 
the removal of the time limit from Bengal Bill, He said that the Government had 
during the last fifteen mouths, by unremitting pressure, been gradually getting 
eontrol over the movement, first of all holding it and then making some impression 
on it. But with much that was encouraging, the Bengal Government at the begin¬ 
ning of the year felt that there was still much to bo done. Recruitment was still 
going on, the spirit was still alive and active. In spite of a definite improvement 
they had still a long way to go ; there was the Chittagong attack on Europeans 
including women and children at a cricket match and the attempt on the life of 
the Bengal Governor at Darjeeling. These powers were now being made 
permanent. Time after time the temporary nature of the provisions had encouraged 
terrorists to hope that they only had to hold out for a limited time and would 
again get their chance. Conspiracy had been going on for nearly thirty years ; 
each time when conspiracy could be brought Junder control powers had been sur¬ 
rendered and the organisation had started working again. It was easy to be wise 
after the event but looking back it seemed that thisnad been a fundamental mis¬ 
take in the policy of the Government in the past, a mistake into which they had 
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becn led by precisely those arganjcnts of optimism which the House would no 
doubt hear in the debate and a heavy responsibility would rest on those who 
would refuse to be wise even after the event and reject the teachings of experience. 
The Bcnf^al Council accepted this view and the motion for rejecting the proposal to 
make the powers permanent was thrown out by 63 votes to 12 and amendments for 
a further temporary extension were lost without a division. 

Sir Harry Haig, concluding, said: “Wo have 'l^nevcr held. Sir, that these 
measures which are often described as repressive measures would alone bring the 
movement to an end, though we have held and still hold that they are ossontial 
foundation in the fight against terror sm. Something more is needed and I am 
glad to say that within the last few months there seem to be definite indications 
that is beginning to materialise. It, is not the first time I have said in this House 
that what is wanted is the development of active and vigorous public opinion in 
Bengal which will destroy any deliberate or rmerely sentimental sympathy with those 
who are not only criminals but, T would hold, arc evidently enemies to their own 
country and a disgrace. 

“The Government of Bengal arc very fully alive to these considerations; they 
sre working actively to encourage that public opinion which perhaps was called 
forth unmistakably by the RcnfloloBS outrage on his Excellency the Governor, Rir John 
Anderson, a man who it was felt had worked ccasolessly and wholeheartedly for 
the good of the people of the province, who had analysed and understood the root 
causes of their discontent and w^as devoting his remarkable energies to devising a 
remedy. (Applause). But w'hile the House may rest assured that the Bene:al 
Government are fully alive to nil the advantages that can bo derived from thG 
awakening of public opinion I would ask them to remember that the Betigal 
Government also regard it as essential to continue without a timodimit the powers 
which they possess for dealing with this movement. In pursuit of that policy they 
require and ask for our assistance. 1 fed convinced that this House will not deny 
them the help (hoy need.’’ (Applause.) 

Mr. *9. 0. Jl/ifra moved that the bill be cireulated for eliciting opinion by Aug. 
31. He said that he was moving the circulation of the bill as members had not the 
original Act in their possession and hence were unable to deal satisfactorily with 
the bill. The liill, ns ho iindersto'd it, dealt with terrorist suspecls. Ho was in 
agreement with the Government that the terrorist movement should bo cITcctivolv 
tackled but objected to the passing of such a bill as a permanent measure. Such 
repressive laws have failed to stop terrorism. The time h.id, tbereforo. arrived to 
try other measures. 

Sir Harry TTaiy informed Mr. Mitra that the Bengal Government were actively 
interested in’ other measures as well. 

Continuing, \ir. Mitra said that the bill under discussion could be passed only 
as a temporary measure. It amounted to a confession on the part of the Government 
of India that the Bengal Government had failed, despite nil their powers, to chock 
the suspects in jails from communicating with their associates outside. The speaker 
bad been informed by a high official that even detenus inside the Deoli jail were 
communicating with outside people. Finally, Mr. Mitra gave what he called two 
typical cases of treatment in j:iil. A young detenue was not allowed to see his 
dying mother who had no relative other than her son. When, however, the Govern¬ 
ment allowed him to go, his mother died. Another detenue, D. Bose, who was 
nephew of the speaker, was arrested after he had undergone nine months imprison¬ 
ment for civil disobedience and then confined in a cellar for three and a half years. 
Due to no change in his environments and being cut off from his relatives and 
friends he grew insane and only then was he released. Complaints regarding cases 
of a similar nature had come often to the speaker and he was convinced that the 
methods which the Government were adopting did not meet the situation and 
worked against India and England. Finally, Mr. Mitra detailed the hardships of 
the prisoners, which, ho said, could not be removed by jail visitors, who were 
either title-holders or contractors. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju and Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai opposed the Homo Member’s 
motion from the legal point of view. Mr. Raju had no hesitation in joining the 
Government in putting down terrorism, but he described the Act as a lawless law, 
which was no remedy against lawlessness, for the Act deprived an accused person 
of his fundamental rights, and reminded the House of the views of Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswami Iyer, advocate*general of Madras, on the subject. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said that the Government had no right to deprive any 
subject of his fundamental right of habeas corpus. He asked the new Law Member 
to read the report of the debate held in 1932 on the original bill and wanted to 
know what view he took on it. The previous Law Member had held that the 
common law right of any person was not to bo interfered with. Did the present 
Law Member agree with that view ? Had he perused the report of that debate ? 

Mr. Okuznavt said that terrorism did exist, and 'detention outside Bengal was 
absolutely necessary. If there were defects in the detention camps, those, of course, 
could be removed. 

Mr. Shafi Daudee opined that terrorism had become a chronic disease and could 
only be checked by creating public opinion against it. Measures like the bill under 
discussion were stifToning public opinion against the Government. Things happening 
in Bengal through the agency of the police were a slur on any civilised Govern¬ 
ment. (Non-official cheers). 

Capt. Lalchand said that at a time when terrorism was still at its height if they 
do not arm the executive with necessary powers, the country would nave to be 
governed by martial law. 

Sardar Harbans Sinyh Brar attributed the spread of terrorism to the treatment 
meted out to suspects as it attracted wide-spread sympathy of other people. 

Mr. Sadiq Ilasan said that history showed terrorist movements had always 
existed in India in the past but it was too much to send a mere suspect outside 
his province to suffer continuous imprisonment. It did not improve the offender. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 


24th. ,TULY:—Mr. K. C. Neogy, resuming the debate on the Bengal Bill, said 
that it was not so simple a measure as the Horae Member had depicted it and 
wished the House to endorse principle of detaining people without trial, and added 
that executive judgment could replace judicial pronouncement as a feature of the 
law in India. The Bill was not a natural corollary of Bengal legislation either and 
no official speaker in the Be.igal Council had stated that the banishment of detenus 
was contemplated. If detenus were sent to Deoli in 1932 it was because there was 
congestion in Bengal jails, but now that civil disobedience was over no such con¬ 
gestion existed. The only conclusion that could be come to was that the Govern¬ 
ment wished the suspeetB to bo terrorised out of terrorism. The Government had 
not even followed the Uowlatt Committee’s recommendation in connection with 
detention of the suspects, nor had they given effect to the Committee's suggestion 
that a non-official Indian having a knowledge of these should be a member of the 
body which decided the question of detaining suspects. Mr. Neogy felt that the 
great impedimeit in the way of fighting terrorism was that Government measures 
were operated repressivcly. He quoted from the opinion of Mr. J. N, Basu, who 
was a friend of the Law Member, upon the subject as well as from a speech in 
the Bengal Council of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, who was once Commissioner 
ol the Chittagong Division and condemned the excesses committed by the local 
officiids. Mr. iShyama Prasad Mookherjoe, who had been considered fit for the 
appomtment cf Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, had also condemned such 
eonduet and a retired Inspector of Education, who was respected by all, had 
warned the Government that even staunch loyalists were opposed to the policy. 
Mr. Neogy asked the Home Member, before he retired from his high office, to order 
an enquiry by High Court Judges drawn from various provinces m order to ascer¬ 
tain the truth or otherwise concerning official excesses. Reminding the Government 
of the respect which the British had enjoyed in the past, Mr. Neogy said that ho 
opposed the Bill because it was uu-British in character. 

The discussion grew interesting when the Law Member rose to meet the argu¬ 
ments advanced by the Opposition. He gave the history of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts in Bengal and observed that since the Bengal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 had now been made permanent, the Supplementary Act passed by the 
Assembly which was meant to be co-extensive with the Bengal Act should also bo 
made permanent as a logical conclusion. Arguments had been advanced, he said, 
that these repressive laws should be suspeuded as they did not succeed in fighting 
terrorism. ‘ Why not suspend the repressive laws for non-political murders and 
dacoities,” he asted. 

Mr. 8. 0, Mitra replied: These are preventive laws and should not be perma* 
neat. 
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Si'r N. N. Sircar : Permanent measures are also subjected to repeal. I am sure 
some Members would come in future who would repeal all respressive laws. 

He dealt at treat len^^^th with the point raised by Diwan Lalchand Navalrai that 
the Bill barreef the jurisdiction of the Hiph Court and contravened the Habeas 
Corpus Act and violated the rights of subjects under unwritten law. Ho quoted 
extensively from various judgments given by the Calcutta High Court, and 2 decisions 
of the Judicial Committee and referred to the case of Amir Khan of 1870 where Mr. 
Justice Norman held that merely because a particular legislation affected tho Habeas 
Corpus Act it could not be beyond the jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature pro¬ 
vided there existed exigencies justifying such legislation. 

At this stage JJitran Jjalchand Navalrai raised a point of order whether any 
legislation affecting the Habeas Corpus Act or any common or unwritten law of 
Great Britain was within the competence of this legislature. 

The Chair ruled that any measure violating any law forming tho part of the 
constitution of Great Britain would be ultra vires provided tho allegiance of 
Indian subjects depended on that law alone. But the allegiance of Indian subjects 
was not dependent on tho Habeas Corpus Act. 

Btroiigly opposing the Bill Sir Abdur Rahim said he understood that the 
Government ot India were coming to the help of the Bengal Government who 
a])paronlly failed to cope with the terrorist menace. But surely he could not sup¬ 
port putting this measure permanently on the Statute Book. 

Mr. K. Siudd i)leaded that terrorist suspects could not be placed for trial as 
publication of the evidence against them or sources thereof would lead to 
danger. 

Sir liari Singh Goar characterised the measure as ‘Draconian’ which did not 
discriminate between the guilty and the innocent. Unless the accused was given 
chance of defending himself public opinion against terrorism could not be mobilised. 
Legislation of this kind could at best bo the mesflcnger of discontent throughout the 
length and breadth of tho country. He warned that nemesis was awaiting tho 
reactionary measurcB all of which were sure of being blotted out by a stronger House 
(cheers). He suggested ‘in-camera’ trial of the terrorists so that the danger of puh- 
lication of evidence could be safeguarded. 

Hupporting the Bill Mr. N. N, Anklesaria declared that Mahatma Gaudhi was 
the apostle of all subversive movements in the country. The root cause of terrorism 
in Bengal was undue favouritism shown to the Muslims. 

After Mr. An/ar Duit spoke a motion for closure was applied. 

Sir Harry llaxg stressed that past experience showed that relaxation of repres¬ 
sive measures had strengthened terrorism. 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra's circulation motion was defeated. The House for the first time in 
this session divided when the consideration motion was put vote which was carried 
by GO to 17 votes. The House then adjourned. 

25lh. JULY :—Tho Assembly rejected to-day by 57 voles against 2.1 the proposal 
of liai Bahadua B. L. Vaiil to limit the life of the Bengal Detenus Bill for another 
three years only. Tho amendment of Rao Bahadur Patil W'as to the effect that 
the original Act, instead of permanently being placed on the Statute Book, 
as proposed by the Government, should have a life of six years, which meant only 
three years more. He said that the Government had given no reasons for making 
the Act permanent. Moreover, the Bengal Government had no right to force detenus 
on other local Governments and also cause inconvenience to tho uetenuB themselves. 

Mr. Muhammad Maazzain^ opposing the amendment, said that for the preserva¬ 
tion of law and order it was absolutely necessary that drastic legislation of this 
nature should be kept on the Statute Book for ail times. 

Mr. Morgan supported the Government’s proposal. He was glad to observe that 
public opinion against terrorism was strengthening in Bengal. Ho said that, in say¬ 
ing that the detention of suspects in Deoli Jail had caused hardship to the deten¬ 
us, some members were not stating facts. Bengal climate was very much worse than 
Ajmere clmate. 

Mr. J. M. Chatterjec (Bengal official) in a maiden speech gave his experiences of 
a detention camp in order to Slow that conditions wore not so hard as was reported 
by some members. He opposed the amendment on tho ground that the Act could 
be repealed by the legislature at a time when the terrorist movement had ceased. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh feared that if the Biff was passed as a permanent 
measure, thousands of relatives and friends of detenus would tfeel resentment against 
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Clovernment action and it would aprcad discontent, which would not be conducive 
to enliBtinji; public opinion against terrorism. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav, supporlin^; the amendment, said that in the interests of the 
detenus and the country at lar^c, it was necessary that such measures should be 
discussed in the Assi mfily periodically. 

Sir Harry llaiy deelarcd that in the past the principle of temporary le{j::islutiou 
to deal with tenorism had been tried, but because the le^Mslation was not 
permanent the movement (>ontinucd over a lonj; period. As r''Kards the 
fear of certain members of inflictdif]: the suspects on other provinces, he said tliat 
(Jovernment policy was not to spread them all over India. They had bi'cn kipt in 
J>coii Camp, where thi'y witc looked after in a reasonable way. (k)nclndiii^, he 
said that the Denial (bivernment had diaaded that tluir presimt jiolicy would last 
HO lon^ as the menace continued and the Government of India had decided to 
help the 'denn^al Government for the same period. The IJouse thou adjourned. 

SKPAltATION OF MALAUAR 

26th. JULY The Assembly discussed non-oflieial resolutions to-day. Tiie Ifouse 
resumed further consideration of the resolution for constitution of Malabar into a 
separate province. 

Mr. Sitarama Jiaja. supporliniij said that Malabar was satisfied wilh all consi¬ 
derations laid down by the tSimon Commission for forming that teriilory into a 
separate province. 

Mr. I'idyascuiar Pandija quoted rcsolnlions passed liy the Malaliar (diambor of 
Commerce to show that the financial burden involved by the separation would bo so 
heavy as could not be borne by (ax-jia^ers. 

Mr. JJ. Das did not oppose the resolution on i)rineip1e, but said that Orissa 
had t) a^plate inr ihirly years bj'ore readiiiif^ the present Bta,t>^e, which process 
Malabar must undergo. 

Mr. hrlfduind NavaLarai emphasised that si-paratioii of small provinces from 
lar^e oru's was a ureat mist ‘ke. 

Sir Mahomed Yaquh said that there was no ^eo'.n’aphieal, line;nistic or cultural 
allinity b'*twern IMalatiar and the rest of the Midras Presidency and it should not 
have iieen merged in Madras. 

Bhai Pernuuuvid favoured the appointment of a Royal (J)mmission to settle the 
(lucstion once for all, wlvthcr the provinces should be disLribuied on linguistic 
basis, or for any other reasons. 

Sir Marry Haiy made the last spi'celi as lluine Mtmiher. lie said that under 
seeuon fj'J (A) ol the (Government of India Act, a separate jiroviiieo could be er-ated 
under the cxistn;*: constitution only if there were strong ('stpression of opinion in 
lavqur of it by ihe local (G iveniment and lei^islalare. I'hs If him Member promised 
to lorward the debate to the Secretary ol State, inviiim; attention to tlie point as 
ti> whether provision would or wemld not be made in the new constitution for 
•hi, constitution of a new province, should that be found desirable. 

Mr. Uanya lijer withdrew the resolution. 

Bad Food on Rahavayr 

Dr. Ziaaddin Aimed moved the next resolution uri^inp; appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to enquire now for the system of S'vme; contrairts and sub-contraets to 
outsiders and not local jiersons for catering to railway passen^ors was respoMsible 
for supply of bad food at high prices on the railways and to suggest means of 
removing the grievances. 

Sir Henry 0 id nay said that, as a medical man, he was often staggered to see 
deplorable food vended on th(3 railways. lie advised that medical officers should 
inspect food and water in railway precincts. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc borrowing Dr. Gour’s remarks on a festive occasion said ; ‘Aho 
less said about it, the belter” (laughter). Ho promised to forward the debate to 
railways asking them specifically to ask the local advisory committee’s opinions. 
When these would bo received by the Railway Board they would be given duo 
consideration and placed before the Central Advisory Council. 

Dr. Ziaudditi Ahmed on this assurance withdrew the resolution. 

Indian Christians in Service,s 

Dr, D'Souza, nominated member, representing the Indian Christians, then moved 
the resolution that the claims of the Indian Christian community for adequate 
13 
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reproBontntion in the Rorvicea and for rc’proaeiitation on any committee to be consti- 
tulcd by ihe decision of which the political future of the community might be 
atfectc'd, should be recognized. 

hitdi Farmanaiid strongly opposed the resolution on principle, as it created a 
epirit of rivalry and ji-alonsy amongs various communities. The Assembly at this 
stage adjourned till the 30th. 

Indian Lock Laboukers’ Bill 

30th. JULY The passagi' of the Indian Dock Labourers' Bill; giving effect to the 
convenMon concerning i^roicction iigainal, nccidtail, was easy; tliere being very few 
speeches and Sir Jope.s/i Bliorr was cbeeri'd at, the third reading. Mr. Matin Chondhry 
wdeomed the bill as a stej) in the right direction. Ikwan Bahadur Ramastvarni 
Mudatiar wanted th(‘ rnaniiine Indian Slat s to fall in a line with Bnlisli India. 

Raja Bahadur Krishtnnuachart iign'ed but wanted the (fovi'rnmeiU of India to 
obtain tile nnleitenal opinion ol the .Siates without much of tJie jiowt'rs of persua¬ 
sion as were often emjiloyed. Mr Lalchand Navnlrat jnstihid the amendments in 
the select committee. .Mi. B. Das suggested that Indian firinces should not be 
allowed to represent India at the League of Nations if thi'y did not give effect to 
the eonvimtions. 

On tlie motion of Sir Nripnidra Sircar, the Douse passed the Bill amending 
cerlaiii (aiacimeniH and n'jiealmg eertatn other ('iiaetmenls, 

Mr. MasiCdod Ahmrd moved an amendment which gave the Oi vcnior-Oeneral 
power to ceitify a passenger as a hi piTson for sailing who had biieii inoculated 
aDiinst < holcra within a jicriod to be preseiibed liy him and not six months as 
laid down in the Alcichaiit Sliijijnng Act. 

The Oovernmeiit oj>j)Osed the amendment which was rejected. 

Customs Act Amendment Bii.l 

Mr. A J Raismcm moved that lh(‘ Bill amending the Sea Customs Act be 
taken into coiihiderat ion. llf said that umli r see. 42, Sea (tiistoms Act of 1878, a 
(Irawliack of seven-eightbs ol the customs duty jiaid on good^ on importation was 
repiyable at tlie time ol rc-(‘Xport of the goods subjt'ct to ci'nam conditions. The 
Govcriiinciii of India had long fell that th(‘ grant of th<! diawba'-k on used goods 
was wioi.g in principle and thi-y now d< eidtal that payment of sueh drawiiack bo 
diseoittinurd ( xna-pl in special eases lo be prcHcribi d by nil 's, l b*' Covi-rnmimt, he 
assured ihe Jloiisi', proposed to e.)M:-.iilt iln^ inieri'sts i. once'-mvl bi tore enforcing 
these rules. He intoimed tin* housi* that only oiu* objer,i m had been T'ceived, 
namt'lv, Irom ihc Anloniobili* Assoeiaiioa agaoist. ilie non•r' fund of tin* duiy on 
curs belonging to lounsts. But, said the speaker, the (loveinmcnt had under 
coiisideraiioii the intI'odnetioii of a sysi<in wliteh now obr iie.d m tin* European 
connines, natm ly. tint cars be allowed lo com.* duty-trie into India on a 
guarantee from itn* Auioinobile Assoeaaiion that the owner inii-nded lo take* 4 back 
after ins tour or visit, in ease the owne'r fail«;d to take ih'* car ba -k the Auiomobile 
Association would bavi* to pay ihe duty to tin* GovcinmcnL. 

Mr. Uaya Brasad Simjh wanted to know w'lictlicr the rule-niaking powers were 
not too wide and iioped Lh.it before making rules (ioverii merit would consult the 
general pnblie. 

The. molion for eoiisidi'i ation was jnisscd. The house next discussed the Bill clause by 
clause. Sir Leslie Iludsan moved an amendment to the second clause which as amcn- 
didread iliat liie (iovtunor-Gcoer.-d ‘may siilijeet to the condit ion of previous puiilica- 
tion from time lo tmn* by notific.-ition in the (l.izettee of Indis mike rules in respect 
of good.s which have been taken iiiio use between imjioriaUoii and exportation’. The 
(Government accepted the amendment which was passed without any further 
discusHiou. The house passed the Bill. 

Other Bill.s 

On the motion of Mr. Sanjiva Row the flouse also passed the Bill amending 
ihe, Neqoiiahh’, Insfrniiwnts Act as passed by the Council of State and reported by 
the select committee and the Bill arnendiny ihe Indian 2rust Act as passed by the 
Council of Stale. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Steel Protection Bill 

31»t. JULY :—Sir Joseph Bhore was cheered us he rose and moved the considera¬ 
tion of the Stct'l Protection Bill. Sir Joseph Bhore moved for ^reference of the Bill 
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to a select committee conBtifuline^ of Sir Abdiir Rdhim, Dewan Bahadur A. Rima- 
awami Mudaliar, Mesers If. P. Mody, B. Das, 8. C. S^'d, R. P. Ba^la, R. S. Sarmo, 
Sir PTari Sin^^h (four, Mr. S. K Mahapatra. Sir Leslie Hudson, S. Amin Khan, 
Mna7.zam S.ihib, Sir James Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph Bhore with ins¬ 

tructions to report on or bijfore Monday, Auf;. 13. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said the consideration of the case of the steel and iron indust¬ 
ry was a simpI'T task than of cotton texiil*'. Tliis indusiry was eoneenlrated in 
a few (‘eritrcK and iis proiliicts did not. vary very j^riaitly in char.aeter and quality 
and compari.sons of prices were «i;cncrally inon* easy and roll i.ble. They had to ans¬ 
wer four quesMons, namely, (1) has the indusiry ntili/--d the period of protec¬ 
tion to improvt'Its etricioney ? If the an.swer is in ihe the affirmative (H) has 
that iinprov('m>'nt l)''en purchased at an unduly or disproportion,ately hi^^h cost to 
tht' consumer ? C\) if the price paid h.is not been excessive should protection be 
conliriinil and (1) if protection is continued what slionid be the extent of that pro- 
tion ? Answerin;^; the firsl (jiiestion affirm itiv('ly Sir .Toseph Bhore said that this was 
achieved desp'le the ndfU'et deman.I duriiqf: the present wave of depression and 
said the Tariff Board’s lindinc- vvas fhat no ^omer.al charge of inefficiency could bo 
brou/j^ht a'^ainst the Talas. Ac'‘ordiii^ lo the Bo.ard no complaint reached a.s rej^ards 
fhc quality of steel used by railways and en^imn-rinji^ works which had imh'ed found 
the comoaiiy’s prodiicis satisfactory and fully up lo the standard re(jnired. The 
result, of the finding was that a hii;h standard of efficiency had heim pursued and 
adiieved. Juiljp'd hy prices tlu' n^sulis were encouraf.nne; for Sir Jos'']Ji Bhore quot¬ 
ed statistics lo show that (hi- price.s had p;r)nc (h'wn. In the cas(‘ of rails it had fzono 
down from Rs. 82 per Ion in 1!)27 to Rs. bS per ton in May, 1924 : plates from Rs. 
.10,2 to Rs Ob, bars fiom Rs. M7 to Rs. bO and iralvanised sliei'ts from Rs. 254 to 
Rs. 1 lO. Thus a material imiirovement had taken phu^e in Ihe effieieney of tlie indus¬ 
try under the policy of (lismininaMiiLi; tiroic-tion. Sir Joseph Bhore said that he 
did not know of any other major industry which could compare with iron and steel 
industry in ahundaiuM' and th'- qu.ility of r.uv material necessary for its produets. Let 
it not be for^otton this indusl/y was a key iiidnstry of national importance and it 
played a ^;reat ])art dunni,'; the war. In assessing tm* piofiis and losst's of the com¬ 
pany they slioiild ('Oiisuler the advantages j^ained by way of stimulation of several 
snbsi<luirv industries the lx m lii, of wtiosn miJiu'y value could not bo accurately 
])laced. If they wcri' vi'iy saiisfied tliat, tin* indusiry had iisi'd ])rotec'ion to improve 
itself in effieioney and oruianisaMon and further (hat \Nithin a measurable distance 
ftf time it could stand the outside ehallene;.' of compelitive rivals then they wonhl ho 
jiistdhd in extending l)roleeiion in puhhe interest. Havine made sacrifices in the 
past the country could not allow its ohejelivc to slip away when it. was almost 
W’lhin sie^ht. Sir Joseph, conlinniiie;, cont<mdcd that llie reduetion in cxtienses which 
fhc b'.ard m IJibhad ainicipaled would be achieved in the year had been ex- 

tced^q^ whndi meant that, the iiidns'ry had done l»« tier than it was thought it 
could or would do. The industry had marie such proe-n'ss in efficiency that over five 
".nportaul articles, namely, raii.s, fishfil itc.s, t('.q|,(>d siriieturals and tesU'd plates the 
board had declared th.at thr' Indian products rrapiired no protoeiion at all, while in 
the ease of sev(‘ii other articles a very laru:<' redaction in tlie prevailinij: rates had 
been recommended This result was wcleciim' from the [)ojnt of view of ihi^ consum¬ 
er. Exc.ept in the ease of testi'd striicturals lowrT duty had brnm rrcommetided in 
other east's. There was a prospect now that in (he next sc'ven years the industry 
would be able to stand on its le^i;s and need no further protection. 

Referrine; to the preferential duties proposed for the United Kingdom, Sir Joseph 
Bhore arinourieed that as the n*siilt of eorsespomhmee, his Majesty’s Government 
had agreed to allow frei^ import of Indian pi^j^ iron as af^nunst a duty of 33 one 
third imposed against foreieii countries. (Applause.) 

Sir Joseph Bhore further announced that his Majesty’s Government had also 
agreed to give sympathelie consideration to iho Indian ease regarding manganese. 

Sir J('»seph Bhore funlu'r remarked that the case regarding bated plates and the 
levy of exci-^e duties would be dealt with by the Finance Member. Sir Joseph 
Bhore specially dealt with the board’s recommendations regarding supply of billets 
for re-rolling industry and 8iit)ply of tin bars for the tin plate industry. He hoped 
Tatas would 8np[)ly billets for re-rolling at Rs. 64 plus the excise duty, but if Tatas 
were unable to do so Government would reduce the revenue duty to the extent 
that may be necessary to enable re-rolling mills to obtain billets at Rs. 64 plus 
the excise duty. Similarly as regards the tinplate industry, Tatas had been asked 
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to revise their a»:roeinent with the tinplate company to reduce the present 
oxfM'ftsivo profit and hcII tluist; for Rs. fil plus the exeise duty, but if by the end 
of Mareh, 19 if) Tatas fail to modify the arnin^z;einent, Government would have to 
consider necessary steps to briiif^ about the result. ITe did not wish this to be 
tri'atid as a threat and would rather appeal to the noble ideals of the founders of 
Tatas (applause) to ask Tata> to help sulisidiary industries. 

Dealin^^ with the exeise duty, Sir Joseph Bliore said that the TarifiT Board esti¬ 
mated l,h'' loss of customs revenue to be Rs. (K) lakhs but as part thereof would be 
made throutrh Ki'-lvanised sheets, Government had to realize the balance through the 
imposition of an excise duty. As Tatas alone produce steel inp:ots the duty would 
be easily colh'ctcd and would be spread over the whole range of steel products and 
would not unduly weigh against tlie particular production. He assured the House 
that the excise duty rvas not meant to form a permammt feature of the fiscal sys¬ 
tem, but its removal or reduet.iou would depend on the general financial position. 
CVnuluding Sir Joseph Bhore said that the board’s recommendation balanced fairly 
the inierests of the industry and the conBUiners and asked the House to accept 
the proposals based on the report. 

The first Rpi'akrr on the non-official side was Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhnry, who 
gave his supiiori to the ])ro*ccliv(> scheme. If Tndii wuis to be economically inde- 
p('nd(‘nt. then thiR protection was necessary. If Tatas had not h'-cn able to diRpense 
with tile pi'oteetion given during these years, it is because of the un])rcc,cdontcd 
(lenvcssion, as a result of whieh T.it.i re<‘eivcd during the last four years only IG. 2 
lakhs of onb rs from the raiUvays as against over Rs. 7 lakhs anticifiated 

oiig-nall^' I'y the Tariif Board, krom the tax-paver’s ])i)iiit of view, this industry 
heiivfitb.d Mic Indian rxfdieijucr, for during the War it. gave Rs. (> croies to the 
(lOvcnimetit 'jver the price of JOOJKX) tons of steel supjdied. Mr. Hhoudhry exhaus¬ 
tively examined the record of the welfare work by Tatas and said that it w'as one 
of wJiicli any inslituliou could he proud and on that account alone Tatas di'servcd 
further prolcefion. But he asked liow even Sir Josi'ph Bhore could swallow the 
hitter ]uil ()1 imprrial preforcuce introdueisl by the Tarill' Board. 

Mr. B. Jhis characterized the hill as giving protection to the British and not the 
Indian steel industry. The Government had gone hehiiu! the poliey laid down in 
1929,^ It was better for the (iovi'rnment to give no protection and let the industry 
tunclioM under normal revenue duties than to bring forw'iird such a rncasiin'. Mr. Das 
contemdi'd that the piesent Assembly did not rejirosiMit imhlic opinion and challenged 
the Govirnmeiit to bring this measure up next Feliruary and see th'* verdict of the 
country. He protcsti'd that the proposal that tested and untested <h\] should sell ai 
the same price would cause a serious handicap to Tatrs. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju. while congraluliting Sir Joseph Bliore an getting preferen¬ 
ces in the United Kingdom market for Indian ]>ig iron and a favrearable considera¬ 
tion of the case of manganese, alluded to the figures iil impoi Is of tln se in the 
Ih'iti.sh market. Regarding jiig iron h(‘ eontiaited that Imlie he.d lieen exporting 
more to foreign markets than to the United Kingdom, lii fact, .Tapan had been 
Indus best eiislomer. Mr, Rajn also wanted to know how much Indian goods 
were re-exported to other countries from there. He did not want to stand in the 
way of Talas gelling jiroleclion, hut it siiould not be at the ruin of other 
iudusirics or impose too much of burden on the taxiiayiT. Mr. liaju had not 
concluded when the Jlouse adjourned. 

l»t. AUGUST :--Mr. Sitarani Raju resuming the Steel Bill discussion to-day 
opiiosed the Bill on bHialf of the consumers. 

Sir Leslie Hudson deplored that wdien the Government were not able to restore 
thti five per cent cut and brought forward emergency biiflgets tbiyy should abolish 
revenue duties in respi'cl of eertaiii sU'cl products tor which h (3 found mo jiistifiea- 
tioii. Nor could he approve of the imposition of excise iliity whose only corollary 
W'as that whenever any industry enjoying protection became sclf-sutiicient it should 
bo subjected to excise duty. 

Agreeing wdth Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Modtj lodged emphatic protest against the 
abolition of revenue duties on certain British steel products and imposition of 
excise duty which would apply even to the unprotected produets. He asserted that 
the Tarill B laril had no business to meddle with revenue considerations. 

Mr. Mody (iuoted figures and inalutained that the scale of protection proposed 
in the Bill iu respect of certain articles fell far short of an effective protection. He 
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0 U<?p:r 0 ted that some differential ion should be made between the tested and un¬ 
tested bars. He stressed the all-round national importance of the steel industry 
and pleaded for its protection. 

Sir James Qrigrf, meeting; arpjuments advanced against the levy of Excise duty 
on certain steel produe.ls, stated that the loss estimated due to the lowering of import 
duties was about Us. dO lakhs which could not be met by the imposition of 
higher revenue duties on structurals or on galvanised sheets—revenue duties in 
respect of articles on which no protective duty is wanted if the law of diminishing 
return would operate. Th(', ordy course left to meet the loss was to have excise 
duty which, how*!ver, is not likely lo be a permanent feature. As regards differen¬ 
tiation in duties on the llnibel Kingdom and contimmtal products eoneerned, he 
assi'ited that continental products were quoted at dumping prices and so the United 
Kingdom had to be given simie preference. But that will not harm the Indian 
industry. He announced that ]0 per cent. imf)Ort duty on machinery would bo 
removed as soon as the finances improved. 

IMcssrs. Navalrai, Gaiiaprasad. Singh and Azhar All spoke on the Bill. Mr. 
S. C. Mitra enquircii why the 'I'atas should not produce Ht'>el at the cheapi'St rale 
when India produced pig iron cheapest. After Mr. Tliampan had made some observa¬ 
tions the House adjourned. 

Benoal Reoulution (1818) Repeal Bill 

2 nd. AUGUST : —In the Assernbv to-d ly, Mr. Amarnafh Daft moved his Bill 
jiroposMig tile r'-poal of th'‘ Buigal R''gu!aiioii of ISiS. Mr. l)uti gave a historical 
rcirospirl to show that the Regulation was enacted in uunsnal time for maintaining 
alliances betweem the (Jovernment and the Foreign (bivt'rnmcmts. but now it was 
voirked for quite diirorciit purposes and agiiiist persons who bv their v<tv nature 
could not have harboured violent intentions—persons bke Aswni Kumar Dutta. 

Captain Lalchand said (hat in the performance of their duty of safeguarding the 
persons and firoperly of its eiMz ais (he (roveniincut had to resort to strong 
measures. Ofherwisi', nothing but chaos w’onkl prevail. 

Mr. I). K. Lahiri CJniadhnrij opined that terrorism could only bo fllampt'd out 
by the eo-operaiion of the jicople, and not by repressive laws which, on the other 
hand, promoted terrorism. 

Mr, A, Ciiatfrrjci! (oflicial, Bengal) saiil lint beliind all the manifestations of 
the terrorist movement thn’e was some power which .\vas a source of mischief. 
Ill order to tackle this hidden ]) )wer the (Jovcrnnicnt must have eertain powers, 
and the power conft>rred by the Regulation was probably lilt' oidy power ( A voice : 
tbulv ! ) which the Stale had for exendsing in such oiiP'rgeneit'S. 

Mr. ll, A. F. Metcalfe, Jvireigii Secretary, said that To per cent, of the object of 
the Ib'gi lation had nothing to do with intnaal commotion, hut concerned foiadgn 
and {'oliiical relations. Among the nnmerons Slates on the border of India where 
|)enonal rule pn'vaded dyaaslu's rose and fell and refugees entered India. It was 
es'e itial for the Government to po.ssi'ss power to regulate the movements of these 
refiigCvS lest they escaped and caused miscdiicf in (heir eonntry. From the point 
of view of foreign relations alone it would bi* impracticable to deprive the Govern¬ 
ment. of the jiowers they possessed at present. 

Mr, Lalchaml Navalrai doubted whether the present civilisation required an obso¬ 
lete mea.sure, which was purely un-British and unlawful. 

Sir Henry Craik oppoR(’d the Bill and appealed for its rejection, even as the 
House only six months ago had decided. Let the House decide whether such a 
valuable W('apon, which the Government had, shoukl be taken away from them at 
the present stigo of constitutional progress, when there wmre two menaces, namely, 
terrorism and communism. Terrorism was the public enemy number oim, and eom- 
munism was the public enemy number two. Sir Ili-nry Craik explained 
how such enemies Averc traced and, on what amount of officially sifted evidence, in 
order to save human lives who were intended victims of terrorists or aiiHrchists, 
He emphatically denied that the regulation was being abused. Lord Moth'y had 
been quoted, but Lord Morley was a statesman of the doctrinnaire school of liberal 
thought. Fven Lord Morley never yielded to pressure to repeal this regulation. (3n 
the other hand, Lord Morley had stated clearly the circumstances which justified the 
reteniion of the regulation and those very formidable and obscure circumstances exis¬ 
ted still and therefore, th (3 Government of India, while deploring its necessity, 
could not part with powers which it gave to the executive. 
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Sir Henry Craik here j^avc a clear cxposilion of how in Ihe Piinjah under the 
Crimiiia! Law Atneiicltncnt A(‘t vvhi<*h t^avc alrnoaL Kirnilar paw(Tt^ to th<’ Government 
they iiad to int<*rri certain individuals and how without sueh prompt action the 
lives of the intended victims would have been risbnl. They even know when, how 
and vvht're the anaridiists plamu'd atienipt of their crime. Statements made by l^he 

1. J). otliecrs wi'i’G found in Od per cent of cases to bo well foundi'd, The 

Government W()iild stronely ojipose any attmiipt to deprive them of a very valuable 
instrument to save very valuable lives, both Indian and Jlntisb. Jy't llic lioiisc 
re(‘all ibe fiiet that, only a few days a^m at (dne.i^o the Amcriean (lOviTumciit had 
to shoot tb(' pnblie enemy number one. In India, llie anarchist came wd'h his 
iibtiminable enlt and diaholn-.al in^^-'iiuity, ami his aibHupt was delibiTalely to 
paial^Ht' and n nder iiielTeetual tin' whole maehinery of the Hovi'rnment. (lommninsm, 
ttioii}.di not so d;oi}j^erons as anaielnsm, was a ^lowinu; danger in certain parts of 
India, as (Annmnnisi'- di rived ins)nration and finaneiiil hel[) from the (Jornmunist 
Internatioiod wiih the ohi-a*! ive. of an armed revolution to subviit not only the 
exisiiii^ form of Hovcrnmeiit hut the whole fabric ot the society. 

He H.'iiil ; "One meniler altaeKctl rne in respect of the reply T ;i;ave yi'slerday about 
Ml’. S-irat (diandia Bo^c that' tln‘ (lo\crnmcnt ol liulii consulted the local 
I {oveni men t, and hi' imi<lied that l>y ihis consniiation the (govern numt of India 
exceeded (lie lights, statutory or leyal, and had shnllird olf the ri’sponsibditii's. In 
re^^ard to that 1 am wle-lly^ unrepmitaitt. 1 don’t, for a moimMii, say that the 
(fov* rnnieiit ot India by consnltiny; the local < JoviTninent. have ('vaded their U'.s- 
poiihi'Mlity. In fiwt, 1 ('o fiiithor and say lh.it th*’ (loveinmiMil of ludei womU havi' 
bu n very, mueh to blame if it had come 1 .1 a dectsion in a ease of tiuvr soil \Mtli- 
o.T eoi"j|illino the load aj/eiiey, llie (lovi'ninn'iit of Benn;,d'’. 

Sir I'fin Sn/‘jh (intn' poiiiti-d to the unanim'-ns leport ol the It'piesove Laws 
()m m If lc( p, to Aihieh t.In* (ioverniueiit, members also aflixtal tlnir suoi it ores, 
^hi»y did not I be (loveiii nient. now snppoit that pie ? (rovern m'mt were I'fb'eii- 

V( ]\ (leab'iie \M h'rerroriKiK and (tommiiiii.Mis Mith the ('riminal Jjiw Ain’iidment Ad. 
Jhen, Mh_\ iciain Ihe ret'iibition whndi iltMnod nninerous innoe''nt persons tht' riydit 
to prove iheir iiinoeenee ? d'he lloiisi' at this sta^e adjemtned, 

The STr.i'.t. riovnxTioN Bii.t. (i^intd) 

3rd. AUGUST : -d'he Assembly Inld an additional sittiny to-day in order to con¬ 
clude till' debate on the Steel Bioteetion I'Aeote Hnlv Bdl and rt fer it to a Sdeet. (,oni- 
miilee. Mr. A'r;///r/ Mndahar dealt first with the spe- -h of I he Fioanee Member 
vvliieli, Ihoiiyli bereft of ilntoiie, had a areal amoimi, of subtle y aboio u. Ihe iiist 
(jnestioii (0 ihbate was whether tin* ranoval of llie reveioie dniy on ti'Sled sirudii- 
I'lils Mas jiiHiificd. Il(‘ said lluil for lifteoii years they had b‘(Mi lieanne kiiianei* 
Menihors n'^ardiny tin* d tb'KMK'e hetaveen protediie duUes lUid rei’imiie duties and 
had !)(■( n mnie the v i*-'er for o. 

Ihe Piiianee Meinlar liad fallen into tlie same confusion of whu‘h lie aeeused 
IMr. Mody. Tile fact (d Die mailer was that tin* Finance Mombe'' had not, i -ad all 
Die hlerainre on tin’ siibj and the d hale whieh look iilaee m the Assembly in BH,), 
'Idle revemie didy on tested slriietnrals woull >ield tv\o lakhs and Ihe Fmaiiee 
Memlx'i’ would, as yars rolli'd by, know that he eoidd not allord to {j;iv(-! up 
f'V('ii a thousand rupees. idn- laiill Board Avent entirt'ly outside its ti'ims 
of r('f('r(aiee which lerjiiired proteeiion of the Indian indiisiry, and not of the 
industry aboard. He hoped tliat ihn net of the Tariff Board would not he* consider¬ 
ed a precedent for the Intiire and lint, revenue duties would eoniinne to exist for 
fiimiieial reasons In (his ease, of course, tlm revenue duly was also helpful to some 
engineering works in India and the noble t!:"stnre of the Ooairress. Broeei'din^;, Mr. 
Mndahar desc*iihed the TarifI Bo.ird’s ri-eommendaiion as well as the Government’s 
Hceeptanee thereof to reduce the duty on ^^alvaui'-cd sheets as ‘’most exlraordiinirily 
suffinsin^^ and impr(.per”. 'i’he Board hmi looked at this question with a complete 
lack of judicial impartiality. He recalled ihc history of the protective duty on pral- 
viinised sheets and Dk' Ottawa Conference oh-servations as to the preference on tins 
article and said that internal consumption in this respect had pjrown and India 
could not, tlierefore, cxfiort bar to En^Dand for conversion intv) galvanised sheets. 
Th(' Finance Member hintid at a political calamity if this is not fijiven to the 
British manufacturer. I can even appreciate that argument, hut then, don t come 
and call this a protective measure. And you come fvirwurd and justify this as 
ncecBsary in the intcrcsrs of tin* Hj>:riculturist8 because you sny that galvanised sheiTs 
are required by the agriculturists. What do you know of the couditions or the 
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agriculturists ? Continuing, Devvan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar asked the House 
to read the piteous representations made by European firms working in India for 
proteciion. Every European firm working in India was as nuieh entitled to pro¬ 
tection as an Indian firm, but hire was a ease of so-called rationalized industry of 
England, which undercut firms in India. Tlii'y had takem away tite orders for the 
Narbadda bridge, and engineering firms in India were praying for orders for the 
Howrah Bridge, a like of which work occurred only once in a lifetime. Had the 
Finance Member forgotten the “Buy British’’ slogan placarded all over England ? 

Sir James Orir/f/ : That, includes Empire goods. 

Deican Bahadur Mudahnr Yes. but what about the slogan of ‘'home eonsurap- 
tion in home luarkiUs” ? What we too want in India is home maiket for home 
consumption (cheers). Dewan lUihadiir said that if the Tarifi' Board’s projiosuls were 
aceejued, the ingineering lirms in Calcutta w'ould lose all custom to the Calcutta 
Branch of a Bniisli Company. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said tint before ho sat on the Select Committee he would 
like to know whether it would be open in the Committee to move omission of the 
excise duly. 

Sir Jamrs said tliat a point of jiriiicifile was for the chair to decide, but 

the (Jovcrnmeiit regarded tin; excise duly a Vital part of the Bill, and its loss 
would he. iipiival nt to tlie loss of the Bill. 

The President ruled that the jirincijdc to which the House would he committed 
by rcbTi'iiig I hc' Bill to a Select (^mimittee was that the iron sliu'l industry required 
])rou'ction (,o])poHiUon clii'eis). It might hiq that in the opinion ot i.he (iovernmf'ut 
the excise duty was C'Seniial to make good the loss, but the principle of the Bill 
was one ot the proteciion to the steel indusiry. 

Sir Abdur Rahim resuming said ih.it that being thi’ position ho would support 
the Bill, as on ground of national defence alone .lamshedpur works deserved pro¬ 
tection. Conelijiiiiig, Sir Ab lur U ihim (‘xpresseJ the opiuioa that British industrialists 
with iheir keen business acumen would be able to lake tlic maximum advantage of 
the preference granted to them. 

Sir Joseph Bhare replying to the deliate said that it was not necessary for him to 
reply in ilmail, as it was the geniu-al desire of ihe House that tlie Bill should goto Select 
(lommiltee. Sir .Bisiqili added that Government did not intend it to be a jiermanent 
impoHition and a'^siired tlie Assendily ihai it. would lie n nioved as soon as tinamual 
considerations iiermitted, Ihe objection to ihe excise duly was based on misapprc- 
heiHioii, Sir .losojih Bhorc next referred to Dewan Bnliidiir Miidaliar's remarks, 
and said that over galvamst'd sheets, Guverinm'iit juoposal bcnefitled the agiiciiitur- 
isl coiisnniers to the ('xtent of forty-eight lakhs. Diovaii Bahadur Mudaliar liad 
vvanied galvanised sheits to come at llie sami; price into Jiidii, whether fiom Brilaiii 
or (oiiiineiif. Jle was wrong in suppitsing that, oni' hundred and sixty rupees per 
loi) lor British hIkh ts left a birge margin of jirofit, Tlie Ottawa (committee’s report 
did not support, that veiw. The motion for a Select Committee was passed without 
division. The House then adjourned till the Gth, 

BeNOAL CRFMtNAE LaW AMENI>. BiI.E (i'ONTI>. ) 

6th. AUGUST : — On the House resuming discussion on tlu' Bengal Detenus Bil,! 
Mr. Pattis altemjit to insert a new clause, namely that section 4 of the Bengal (.-n- 
nniiul Law Ainciulment Supjilemenlary Act of Ifi.'ij shall be omitted, proved abortive. 
jBiniig the third reading of tlie Bill, Dr. Ziaudditi Ahrncd atribiited all terrorist 
evils in Bi iigal to the dc-feetive system ol the L^iiiversily of (Jaleutta, which had led 
to the dwindling of the predominant position the Bengalees once held both in Go¬ 
vernment and outside. 

Strongly objecting to the measure of externraent of Bengal detenus being made 
permanent, Mr. Satish Sen quoted extracts from Government reports showing that 
there was no justification for it. He maintained that relaxation of repressive laws 
was not responsible for the increased recriidesecncc of terrorist activities. 

Mr. S. C. ^^itra asserted that the Bill should bo thrown out. Why, in the vast 
province of Bengal, he asked, the Governmimt should not find some segregated place 
to confine the detenus ? Mr, Mitra pointed out the various dilficulties regarding 
interviews and correspondence if the detenus were to ho sent outside Bengal. He 
deplored the Government’s refusal of interviews with detenus and read letters, sta¬ 
ting that the relatives of the detenus at Dooli had for months together uo iiiforma- 
Bon about their wards. “We are now speaking of tested and untested steel’’, Mr. 
Mitra said, “but where is the tested, untested or even fabricated evidence against thg 
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detenus justifyin^^ their extern merit Cantinuinp;, Mr. Mitra referred to the com¬ 
munal riolB ot iJiiccti. in which a rcBponsihle oflicial broiif»:ht false charges against 
Hindus and yet the action of the oflicial concerned was shielded. By the present 
Bill even the little sense of British justice, which Indians had, would be gone and 
the future generation w'ould hold those Government officials, who were responsible 
for such Bill ami, therefore, for fostering terrorism in Bengal as being public ene¬ 
mies of the Slate. 

Mr. Bhagairam Puri, recording protest against the Bill, asked why the Govern¬ 
ment did not wait to bring this Bill betore the Ass(3ml)ly next January. Where 
was the burry lor it ? Mr. Puri contended that terrorism or anarchism was but a 
passing yibasc and not a permanent feature of B-eiigal life, and so, such a legisla¬ 
tion should not be givtoi a i)ermanent lease of life on iho statute book. It was 
oppostil to all rules of justice. 

Mr. B. Das attributed the terrorist iJiase to acute unemployment in Bengal 
as well as to terroiising methods of the Governim'iit, which incarcerated Mr. 
(Tandlii on his return from the itound Tabic Conference. In fad, terrorism would 
not have revived itself but for the Government imprisoning him. Yet there was 
Mr. Anklesana in the Assembly, who had the audacity to di'seribe Mr. Gandhi as 
an apostle of all subversive' movements in India. No Parsec would subscribe to this 
view of Mr. Anklesana, who evidently was trying to hobnob with the Hanalauists 
of Gnzfat for his election to the Assembly. 

IDiWan liainasmami Mudaliar, on behalf of the Indeiiondenis. informed that 
his J ally would vote against the Bill as the Government was not prepared to limit 
Ibe life of the Bill to three years. 

77(0 flojtic Mcfiihcr, n'plying to the debate, said that the dfH'ision of the Govi'i’ii- 
ment to make powers permanent did not mean that the Act. would noei'ssanlv 
remain on the statute book for over. It men'ly meant that so long as the terrorist 
danger was an imminent one, this very valuable wea])on would be available to be 
used. When Ihc movement would finally be brought under eontrol, there was no 
reason why this Act should not be repealed. It was only pc'rmaiient in the sense 
that the Government wanted it to be continually available so long as the danger, 
for which tlic Act was required, was present. Sir llcnri/ Craik assured Dr. Zia- 
uddiu that the Bengal Government wi're giving anxious consideration to the question 
as to how far the system of education was helping the recruitment of icrrorists. 
Wir Henry said that by this law tht^ (Joverninent did not hope finally to crush the 
movement. Causes were deeper than that and social and economic factors would 
rc(|uire a careful examination, but it should not be bi'yona the wit oi man to devise 
some escape from these difficulties. 

d'he jmrpose of establishing the Deoli Camp was really to [uit detenus in an 
inaccessible pUme where the Government had made elaborate rules regulating tln^ 
condition of life of detenus. Mr. IS. C. Mitra, the champion of detenus, had made 
a Btavemeut from interested parlies, but Sir Henry Oriuk assured that he would 
see that no abuses look ])laee and would pay a personal visit to the Droli Camp as 
soon as po88il)le. He further assured that there was no hunger-strike at Deo)'. 

The House divided and passed the Bill by 54 against 54 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Assam Ceiminaj. Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

7lh. AUGUST Questions over, Sir Henry Craik moved that the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment 8up[)lementary Bill be taken into consideration. 

In moving for consideration of the Bill, the Home Member said that the necessity 
for the present Bill arose out of the fact that the Assam Council had recently passed 
a measure barring the jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of persona arrested 
and detained under that measure which wuis vltra vires of that Council. 

Mr. Phookan pointed out that the original Act, which was sought to be supple¬ 
mented, was not available in the library and therefore until the members knew what 
the original Act was, they could not form any opinion on the new bill. 

On the Leader of the House agreeing to print and circulate the Assam Act, his 
suggestion to postpone consideration of the bill till Monday next was accepted. 

Carriage ry Air 

On the motions of Sir Frank Noyce, the Bill to give effect in British India to 
convention for unification of certain rules relating to international carriage by air 
and the Bill to make better provision for control of the manufacture, possession, 
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use, operation, sale, import and export of air-crafts as reported by the Select Com¬ 
mittee were taken into consideration and passed without any amendment. 

Mechanical Lighters Bill 

The House also passed on the motion of the Finance Member the Mechanical 
Lighters Bill as reported by the Select Committee which suggested the imposition of 
excise duty of Rs. 1-8 on every lighter instead Rs. 2 as originally proposed. 

Mr. B hup at Singh tried without success to cut down the amount of duty to Re. 1, 
nor was Dr. successful when ho wanted to insert a new clause making the 

section relating to raising the customs duty by corresponding excise duty over and 
above the revenue duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, immediately operative, leaving the 
other sections to the Governor-Gencral-in-Council, 

Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill 

Bumhy then moved the reference to a select committee of the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Bill. He said that the bill was circulated last February and the opinions 
received were favourable to the bill and no point which had not been discussed in 
the Assembly had been raised by those who expressed opinions on the bill. Dealing 
first with the suspicion voiced in the previous debates, Col. Lumby said that the 
naval policy of the (.Tovernment of India was not to build big ships but to have a 
small squadron for local naval defence of India’s coasts, harbours and Indian ship¬ 
ping, such as the destruction of enemy submarines, conveying of ships from port 
to port, destroying mines laid by enemies, etc. As for the other objection, he said 
that by passing the bill the navy would not cost India any more than it did at 
present. Indianization was progressing. Out of 117 officers three were already 
Indians and in two years they would be 14. The ratio of two British to one 
Indian oracer was not sacred and could be changed, but at present there was no 
keenness among Indian boys for entry into this service. He hoped that this would 
improve after the bill is passed and the navy gets additional status and prestige by 
being called the Royal Indian Navy. As for the constitutional objection, he held 
that so long as defence was a reserved subject they could not make their decisions 
sumect to the vote of the legislature, but the (TOvernraent of India were definitely 
pledged to consult the legislature before lending its navy to the British Govern- 
ment for defensive purposes other than those of India. Col. Lumby appealed 
to the House to give encouragement to a service which had been very much dis¬ 
appointed for the past six years for not being able to get a better status and pres¬ 
tige and was sure that members who helped in passing the bill would never regret 
having done so. (Applause). 

Mr. Sitarama jlaju said that in considering the bill two questions required 
answers irom ‘ho Government, who created the Indian navy, and when with these 
questions feir chamiikhaui Chetty opened the attack on the bill in the last occasion 
when it was thrown out by the Assembly (non-official applause) he reinforced the 
nrgiiment of the Zamindar Association of Calcutta {Mr. B. Das : Loyalist 

i'vngdii A.88ociatioii) that the bill should not be passed at a time when the new 
constitution was on the anvil. The speaker expressed the discontent of the general 
public against the pace of Indianization and disappointment that India’s quota for 
tbe navy was within the quota of Great Britain under the armament limitation so 
nat India could not build a navy without first getting the consent of Britain for a 
reauction in their navy. Mr. Raju had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

’“I^esuming the discussion on the Navy Bill to-day, Sir Henry 
Uidney demanded greater Indianisation and asked the House to modify the Bill in 
suen a way as to make the present Indian marine the nucleus of the Indian Navy. 

e lioyal Indian Marine is known in Bombay as a white elephant maintained at 
an enormous cost but without any good results. 

TYinf-specially the elected members, to reject the select committee 
wL- K convincing speech pointed out the dangers to 

wnicn tne Assembly was going to expose itself by giving its sanction to the Bill 
wnicn in effect would keep the Indian Navy under the entire control of the British 
vy and Parliament but for which India would have to pay without any controlling 
exercisable by India’s legislature. The situation, he maintained, was 
object of the bill was to introduce the same standard of 
oiscipime in Indian Navy so that in time of war, Britain might easily bring into 
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requisition Indian Na^al forces for which India would pay but over which she 
would have no control. 

Mr. B. Das, speaking;: on the Bill, objected to sanction of Indian navy beinj; crea¬ 
ted before the Array expenditures of other countries and showed how India in com¬ 
parison with her revenues spent lavishly on the Army. This was due to India’s be¬ 
ing a subordinate country. 

In a fiery speech Biwan Bahadur Rauiaswami Mudaliar asked the House to 
reject the Ihll altogether before they knew what would be the constitutional position 
of India with regard to the defence problems, whether India would have a free hand 
and control over her navy and whether the Indian Navy would be used outside 
Jndiau water without the consent of Indian legislatures. Continuing, Dewan Bahadur 
Karasawamy Mudaliar said it was improper to say that no objection should be taken 
to the Bill beeauHc India had commitLed herself in the Round Table Conference to 
defence being a reserved subject and leaving the control over defence to the Viceroy. 
He referred to what happened at the Round Table Conference and asked Sir Nripen 
Wircar to bear him out. 

After Col. Lurnby replied the Select Comraittco motion was carried by 58 against 
34 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Christians in Services 

9tlhi. AHGUST In Ihc Assembly to-day the Indian Christian community came 
in for n uih sympathy and fraternal consideration in course of the speeches made 
by Vr-^wn tS'.hadur Mudaliar, Sir Barisinyh Qour. Mr. Agyanral, Dr. Ziauddm 
•lud oiherp who agreed that the claims of the Indian Christian community for 
ad'qiiat^' represi iitiition in the Public Services and committees to be set up for 
ecltling tne (^onsiitutional future of India, should be recognised. 

D*'}('an Bahadur Mudaliar sad that Indian Christians like certain other minority 
eoniDJunitie. had no exlra-territoiiul inclinations and did not look either to Mecca 
or Ja/ian for inspiration, They are children of the soil and they are indians first 
and last 

Mr. Trivedi replying on behalf of the Government showed by quoting statistics 
that Indian Christians were represented in the services controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India much in excess of the proportion of their population. Assuring that 
their claiiiis for ri'presontation in the constitutional committees would be considered, 
he asked Mr. l)c 8ouza to withdraw his resolution. 

After strongly criiicisiug the Government for their scanty attention given to the 
Indian Christians, Mr. De Souza wanted permission of the ilouse to svithdraw his 
resolution which the House stoutly refusi'd, the Government Benches remaining neutral. 
The resolution was ultimately accepted amidst prolonged cheers. 

Improvement of Coal Trade 

Mr. Ghuzunv! then moved his resolution asking the ifouse to appoint a committee 
to enquire us to how far the present abnormal depression in Indian coal trade and 
indiwtry wuis due to the work of the State-owned railway collieries aud present sur¬ 
charge of railway freight on coal and other causes and to suggest ways and means 
for Its improvemcnf, 

The impoitance of coal as a key and basic industry and as being vital to the 
economic sirueture of India was emphasised by Mr. Ghuznavi in support of his re¬ 
solution, He declared that coal was a national asset and of all the countries in the 
Empire, India ranked only second to Great Britain in the volume and production 
of coal. Mr, Ghuznavi said that some form of control of the potential productive 
capacity of mines can alone raise the prices to a higher economic level. Some other 
factors upon the removal of which depends to a great extent the improvement in 
the trade position include (i) acquisition and development of uneconomic State- 
owned and Company-owned railway collieries, the railways being the single largest 
consumer of coal in India ; (li) high railway freight of 15 p. c. surcharge on long 
distance coal traffic ; (iii) differential treatment to C. P. coal in the matter of railway 
freight; (iv) increased and increasing substitution of oil fuel in the place of coal 
and (v) numerous taxes and cesses which no other industry except coal is required 
to pay. Referring to the present resolution which should not be made an excuse 
for delaying the restriction scheme, Mr. Ghuznavi said that he had; the support of 
collieries representing four-fifths of the total output and had the backing or three 
premier organisations like the Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federa¬ 
tion and the Indian Oolliery-owners’ Association. 
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Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Coramiasioner, replyin^if said that Mr. Ghuznavi had 
changed his views in as much as two years the latter advocated the lowering of 
prices in coal whereas to-day he wanted to raise the price in coal. 

On assurances being given that the Government would enquire into the condition 
of the coal trade, Mr. Ghuznavi withdrew his resolution. The House then adjourned 
till the 13th. 

Assam Criminal LaW Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

13th. AUGUST Questions over, the Assembly resumed discussion of the Ass¬ 
am Bill. Mr. Phookan objected to the measure on two gLOUiids, namely, that it 
was bad in law to detain persons indefinitely without trial on evidence tendered 
which was not tested and that the law was unnecessary specially in his province where 
even boyish pranks of frightening others with toy pistols or use of crackers even 
on festive occasions were absent. Continuing, Mr. Phookan said that the procedure 
adopted ui detaining persons on mere suspicion without trial is looked upon with 
grave suspicion by the public. He warned the Government that by the introduction 
of the measure, the Government cannot achieve their object. 

Amidst loud cheers, Mr. K. C. Neo(jy rose to oppose the Bill. He emphasised 
that so for as Bengal is concerned, the right of appeal is not now looked upon 
as a valued one as in almost all cases, persons convicted by Special Tribunals who 
succeed in getting tii('mselvcs acquitted on appeal are immediately arrested under 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He deplored 
Government’s undermining respect of the people in the British judicial system which 
has been so long working as a bulwark against all anti-Government agitation and 
observed that High Courts should be saved from such humiliation. He even asked 
if the High Courts had that amount of independence which they generally enjoy 
in dealing with political cases. In Bengal, he said, public confidence had been 
Bhuken in the independence of the; judges. With reference to the Punjab he quoted 
at length from the speech made by Justice Shadilal on his retirement in reply to 
addresses presented to him wliere he mentioned difficulties and disadvantages which 
the judges sufTtir from in following the doctrine of British judicial system under 
peculiar circumstances in India which tend to impair the independence of the 
judiciary. 

Mr. Ahdal Matin Ghoudhury opposing the Bill said the circumstances in Assam 
are quite different from Bengal and no such legislation can be justified. 

Sardar Sant Singh thought that the repeal of repressive laws was the only 
remedy of terrorist menace. Time had come, he observed, when Government had 
^tter to decide once for all whether they wanted the rule of law or rule of repression. 
Mr. J. R, Scott and Mr. Anklcsaria supported the bill. Mr. S/m/i Daudi 
^ lhat Government had a poor case in justification of the bill. 

D by the Government were afraid of the judiciary, asked Mr. S. C. Mitra who 
entered into a strong protest against continued encroachment on Indian judiciary by 
the executive. 

Admitting that the provisions in the Bengal or the Assam Criminal Law Amcnd- 
moiif Acts were quite drastic, the Law Member argued the case from the standpoint 
01 a purely professional lawyer, saying that if the statute provided that persons 
could be detained without trial the High Court had no right to interfere. 

Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar considered the section of the Bill barring 
the jurisdiction of the High Court as most dangerous which should not bo treated 
iu a light-hearted fashion. 

After Sir Henry Graik had replied, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
passed by 5G against 28 votes. The House theu adjourned, 

14th. AUGUSTThe Asserabiy passed by 47 to 22 votes the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. Mr. Mitra was the onlv person who spoke opposing the 
Bill at the third reading stage. 

Indian Army Amend. Bill 

Col. Lumby then moved consideration of the Bill as reported by the select committee. 
In doing so, he read a letter from the Commandant of the Military Academy showing that 
the progress made by cadets was very satisfactory and that the academy had made 
a wonderful beginning. Training there was more in keeping with Indian tradition 
than obtained at Sandhurst. It was not true that Indian cadets would suffer under 
any inferiority complex aa compared to Sandhrust cadets. He appealed to the 
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House not to make the question of the superiority or inferiority complex a stunt 
and give young Indian officers a square deal. 

The President disallowed Mr. Ilarbans Singh’s amendments which were of a 
dilatory character. 

Eemarking that the select committee did not recommend any postponement, 
Kumear Raghbir Singh said that Ihe bill was necessary. Ho urged equal oppor¬ 
tunities for Indian officers as enjoyed by British officers. He was afraid the 
principle underlying the bill was dictated by the War Office. 

Mr. B, V, Jadhav, while supporting the bill, complained that salary and allow¬ 
ances given to Indian commissioned officers were low as compared to those given 
to officers from Britain. The speaker reminded the House of the assurance given 
by the Comraandcr-in-Chief in JO.n that the question of Tndianisation would be 
judged in the light of conduct and efficiency of Indian officers seven years after 
and said that the Cornmandcr-in-Ohicf of 19.18 should carry out that promise. 

Sir Abdur Rahim spoke for three quarters of an hour. He complimented Col. 
Lumby for his conciliatory spirit in the select committee and for his eloquent 
speech in the House but ihe fact remained that Indian commissioned officers, even 
if duly qualified, would not be able to command mixed formations which would 
include British Officers. Which meant that Indian officers would feel their progress 
hampered m higher commands and would not be able to look forward such chances 
of command. Col. Lumby tried to draw a red herring across th(>ir path by talking 
againt^t superiority and inferiority complex, but the House was accustomed to such 
things from Government members and would not be taken in by it. iLaughtor.) 
The nositioh of Indian commissioned officers would be like a provincial service 
effietr appointed to listed posts, whereas the I. C. S. received promotion automati- 
L'llly. He wanted an as.surance from the Army Secretary that distinction would not be 
made m higher commands and regulations drawn hereafter must honour that assurance. 

Col. Lumby replying to the debate said that the question dividi'd itself into two. 
Firstly, the position of the Jndian commisioned officers in the Indian Army would 
be the same as of a British officer in British service. Secondly, as regards the 
British army in India, it lielonged to a diffierent service and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would not be prepared to give complete pow’cr of command to anybody who 
did not belong to that service. But it would be open to the Commandcr-in-Chief 
and commanders on special occasions to decide to appoint Indian commissioned 
officers to command mixed formations. Such issue would not arise for another 
20 years at least and ho could not say what a Gommander-in-Ohief or Commander 
of those days would do when such contingimcy arose. It seemed to him that it 
would be very difficult to refuse such Indian officer the command of h mixed for¬ 
mation. Or an alternative would be to keep British and Indian formations altogether 
separate. He felt that it was open to the I louse to leave things as they were and 
not give Hehradun cadets Jndian commission, but he also felt that sooner or later 
if Indian aspirations were to be fullilled an Indian commission would have to bo 
started and the service cut into two. It was not a question of superiority or 
inferiority complex, but of two types of service, one British and one Indian. 

The motion to take the bill into consideration was adopted by 44 to 31 votes. 

President’s Important Rtteing 

ISth. AUGUST 'A very acute and intricate legal situation arose in which 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Hansingh Gonr, the Law Member, Ihe Army Secretary, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramasivamy Miidaliar and the President took part when Sir 
Abdur Rahim moved an amendracut to the Army Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Sir Abdur Rahim \Yanted to insert a new clause wffiich w’ould make the status and 
opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and precedence of the 
Indian commissioned officers in the Jndian Army the same as those of the British 
officers in the Indian Army in all units and formations. 

To this the Army Secretary objected, saying that it was outside the competence 
of this legislature under section 71 of the Indian Army Act to legislate in a way 
which might affect the British officers serving in the Indian Army. 

Sir Abdur Rahim and Sir Harisingh Qour pointed out that in that case the 
whole Bill was ^ultra vires’, as many of its clauses, notably clause 5, 20, 22 and 
others, sought to introduce legislation which concerned the British officers. 

The Law Member^ explaining the word “aflect’, said that affecting means prejudi¬ 
cially affecting, and in these clauses the position of British officers was not prejudi¬ 
cially affected. 
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The House was in eager suspense when Sir Shanmulcham Chetty rose to give his 
ruling on the point of order, and after quoting relevant acts and sections relating 
to the issue, he held amidst deafening cheers that Sir Abdur Kahim's amendment 
was ‘intra vires’ of the Assembly. In support of his ruling Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
observed: “The legislative jurisdiction of Indian legislature is derived from the 
authority of British Parliament. Limitations imposed on the legislative jurisdiction 
of this House are contained in section 65 of the Government of India Act. When¬ 
ever the question is raised whether a certain provision is ‘ultra vires’ or ‘intra 
vires’ of this legislature, the Chair has to carefully examine the provisions of section 
05 of the Government of India Act. Sub-clause 1 of section 05 defines the terri¬ 
torial and personal jurisdiction of this House. The amendment and the clause in 
question have first to be examined as to whether it is covered by paucity of terri¬ 
torial and personal jurisdiction conferred upon this legislature by section 05.'’ 

After quoting a relevant suh-scction of section 65 of the Government of India 
Act, Sir Shanmukham Chetty asserted ; “The Indian Legislature had got powers 
to legislate for the Indian forces serving in India. The Indian Forces has got 
only a territorial connotation and no racial connotation. This House has got 
territorial jurisdiction over them. The Bill before the House seeks to create a new 
command of officers called Indian commissioned officers. 

“These officers” continued Sir Shanmukham Chetty, “may be composed either of 
Indians or of Britishers and this House has got jurisdiction to legislate for both of 
these classes. The amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim seeks to define the status and 
powers of the Indian commissioned officers who arc to be created by the present 
Bill. It is perfectly open to this legislature lo define what the powers and status of 
those officers could be and would be. So, looking from (he point of view of paucity of 
jurisdiction this House has got right to define the status and powers of the Indian 
commissioned officers. Since the Indian comniissioned officers are to be created anewt 
they could not obviously have been covered by any of the provisions of the Indian 
Army Act (Parliamentary Enactmenf). What the Chair has now to decide is 
whether the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim even in Ihe negative manner could 
affect the position and status of the officers who enjoy what position they have 
under the Indian Army Act or the King’s Regulations, The contention of the 
Law Mcriibcr and the Army Secretary is that the amendment will affict the status 
of those British officers whose status is derived l)y the King’s lirgulations. But 
neither the Law Member rioi the Army Secretary have shown me any provision of 
the King’s Regulations by which it is specially provided that a British officer should 
under no circumstances be placed under the command of an Indian officer. 

Sir Shanmukham addi-d, “In the absence of any such provision the Chair must 
hold even negatively that the amendment of Sir Albdur Rahim docs not contravene 
any provision of the King’s Regulations. 

Then the President examined the amendment in the light of the limitations 
imposed by sub-clause 2 of section 65 of the Government of India Act which pro¬ 
vides that the Indian legislature has no power unless expressly so authorised to 
repeal or affect the Army Act, the Air Force Act etc. 

Sir Shanmukham said, “Government’s contention is that Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
amendment will affect seetioii 71 of the Government of India Act which authorised 
the King to make Regulations for vesting powers and command on the officers 
belonging to his Majesty’s forces. It has not been contended that the purport 
of section 71 is to vest power exeliisively in His Majesty the King. If the purport 
of section 71 was that no one except the King shall create any rules to define the 
command of officers, then the contention of the Government would bo right. By 
incorporation in this Bill the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim this legislature will 
not ill any way interfere with the powers vested in the King by section 71. If this 
amendment is accepted the result will be that the povicrsof command with regard 
to the Indian commissioned officers will be regulated by this provision. But it 
would perfectly be open to override the provisions of this Bill by a new enactment. 

Sir Henry Gidney, Mr. Yamin Kha?i, and Mr, B. Das whole-heartedly supported 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. They would have the entire Bill chucked out 
rather than see the Government not agreeing to accept this amendment. Sir Henry 
Gidney said that there should bo no more camouflage and the situation that the 
British officers are unwilling to be equal in status to the Indian officers must be 
ended by all costs. Sir Henry characterised Sir Shanmukham Chetty’s ruling as 
one of the greatest he had seen during the last 14 years of his membership. The 
temper of the House was at once realised when ihe Government detected that even 
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their habitual supportersiturncd enthusiastic supporters of the amendment. Sir Frank 
Noyce declared that the Government mij];ht be prepared to accept the amendment 
but they wanted time to consider the situation to which Sir Abaur Rahim agreed. 
Further discussion on the Army Bill was therefore dropped and the House 
adjourned. 

Bengal Regulation Repeal Bill (Contd.) 

16lh. AUGUST The discussion was resumed on Mr. Amarmth Dutt's 
Bill to repeal Bengal Regulation III of 1818. 

Mr. 5. C. Mitrn said that Mr. Metcalfe had stated that the Regulation was used 
to the extent of 75 per cent, in cases connected with foreign and political relations. 
Mr. Mitra had asked for a statement about such prisoners ten days ago, but the state¬ 
ment had not been made so that he could not test the accuracy of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
statement. 

Sir Henry Craik, interruptirg, said that he had laid on the table of the House 
a statement the other day, showing that of the 73 prisoners under the Regulation 46 
were for foreign and political reasons and 27 from British India for reasons of 
internal commotion. 

Mr. Miira accepted these figures, but maintained that, while the Government 
could retain that part of the Regulation which dealt with foreign and political 
relations, it should repeal the Regulation to the extent it concerned internal commo¬ 
tion. HiB rcasorih was that provincial and central laws had been passed enabling 
the Goveinmcnt to deal with terrorism, communism and such other dangers. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy held that the Regulation was misused. Ho referred to the 
case of th'" late Mr, .1. M. Sen-Giipta, who was essentially a man of pence, but who 
on the day he landed in Bombay on return from a trip to Europe, was arrested 
under Kegulafioii III. The popular view was that this action was taken because 
Mr. Hen-Gupta presided over a Calcutta meeting, which condemned depredation by 
the polieo and the local authorities in Chittagong who were accused by a committee, 
consisting of landed public men, of having caused a riot. Moreover, Lord Reading 
had told them that the material was scrutinised by two High Court Judges, but 
actually it was discovered that it was not so and the Home Member had admitted 
that the information which the Government acted on was no more that what was 
8ui)plied by informers and scrutinised by a senior police officer. Mr. Neogy asked 
Mr. Me calfc to seek a separate consolidated law in order to deal with foreign 
and political obligations, but, so long as men like the late Mr. Sen-Guptu could be 
imprisoned under the Regulation, the speaker would oppose continuance of such law 
on the Statute Book. 

Mr. Oaija prasad Singh said that the Regulation did not impose obligation in 
Government to inform the accused of the charge against him, wib the result that 
it was possible that some of the prisoners were innocent. 

Maulvi Shafi Daudi said that the Regulation was out of date and appealed to 
the European group to support the repeal of such a Regulation in the last days of 
the present Assembly. 

Raja Bahadur G. Kri^hiianiacharya abhorred all repressive laws, but said that 
he would have supported the regulation if the Government had not possesBed other 
weapons. The case of Mr. Barat Chandra Bose was particularly hard. A man who 
had earned Ks. ‘JO,000 piT month would not be so devoid of sense as to bring 
himself under the Regulation. 

Mr. B. Das contended that the Regulation was always used [against national 
workers, and with a view to putting down national aspirations. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutta wanted the Government to give an assurance that the 
Regulation would be confined to cases involving international obligations. 

Sir Henry Craik, replying lo the debate, answered the various speakers. He told 
Mr. Mitra that 19 prisoners in Bengal were dealt with under the Regulation before the 
Bengal Anti-Terrorist Act was passed. But in the case of the other provinces, such 
as the N. W. F. P, no other power existed to detain dangerous terrorists beyond two 
months except the Regulation. 

As for Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the protest by him reached the Horne Member 
only half an hour before he entered the House. Bir Henry said he had been accused 
of breaking the silence of his predecessor. But he had again seen the documents 
and this convinced him that nis previous statement, namely, that Mr. Bose was 
deeply involved in the terrorist movement, was quite correct. 
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Mr. G. P. Singh : Will you let him clear his conduct by a trial, even held in 
camera ? , . ^ 

Sir Henry Craik said that the BUggestion required separate consideration. He 
asked that he would see whether any official record had been kept of the conversa¬ 
tions referred to by Mr. Bose. He assured Mr. Neogy that he was not a diehard 
and wished that Mr. Neogv had not dug up the alleged sins of his predecessors over 
what Lord Reading said when the point was fully answered in the past. As for Mr. 
B. Das, if he had studied the views of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and even Mr. Gandhi, 
who would be the future leaders of Mr Das, he would have known that they did 
not approve of communist activities. Of the six Communists dealt under the Regula¬ 
tion four were released as not being considered dangerous any more. The Home Member 
said that owing to the consistency and persistence of Mr. Amarnath Dutt, the 
subject had been discussed often in the House and hoped that the House could 
not accept Mr. Dutt’s motion. 

The House divided and rejected the repealing Bill by 52 votes to 37. 

Mjnou Girlb* Protection Bill 

Bai Bahadur Raghbir Singh moved that the Bill to protect minor girls 
under 14 against their being sold by parents or guardians to bridegrooms, be refer¬ 
red to a Select Committee. Mr. Sttarama Raju opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the Bill was unnecessary as the Barda Act prevented the marriage of girls below 
14. Messrs. Brijkishor, Navalrai, Ziauddin Ahmed and others also made some obser¬ 
vations. Sir Nripen Sircar pointed out certain technical difficulties in suitably 
drafting the Bill which was ill-conceived. Mr. Satish Sen held that the measure was 
mischievous as it would interfere with legitimate marriages. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
supported the Bill. Diivan Bahadur Ramasmami Mudaliar asserted that social 
reforms of this nature should be brought about by promotion of public opinion. 
Sir Henry Craik observed that though the object of the Bill might be laudable, it was 
impracticable. Mr Reddi sympathised with the underlying principle of the Bill. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer also rose to speak when the Honse adjourned till the 20th. 

The Petroleum Bill 

20lli. AUGUST Questions over, Sir Frank Noyce moved that the Petro¬ 
leum Bill ae reported by the Select Committee be taken up for consideration. 
The House passed without any opposition Sir Frank Noyce’s Bill to consoli¬ 
date and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, production and 
refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substances without any important 
modification. 


Rubber Control Bill 

Mr. Bajpai thereafter moved that the Rubber Control Bill be taken up for consi¬ 
deration, Mr. Bajpai explained that the bill was intended to give legitimate effect to 
the international scheme formulated by the rubber growing countries for restriction 
of *he production, export and import of rubber in view of the catastrophic fall in 
the pnees of rubber. The bill was passed without any change and division. 

Indian Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir James Origg then moved for consideration of the Indian Income-tax Amend¬ 
ment Bill which was also passed without any opposition. Sir James hoped that 
the new budget would bring some relaxation in the shape of removal of surcharge 
on income-tax and customs duties which his predecessor pledged to do if and when 
the finances of the Government improved. The House then adjourned. 

The Steel Protection Bill ( contd. ) 

2lit. AUGUST ‘.—Amidst thumping cheers SW Joseph Bhore moved for consi¬ 
deration of the Iron and Steel Duties Bill. After stating briefly the charges effected 
in the Select Committee he said that the Government Jound it impossible to make 
any compromise in regard to excise and countervailing import duties. But he assur¬ 
ed that the excise duty would not be continued the moment the financial consideratiou 
permitted it. British structurals and plates woule be subjected to ten percent, ad- 
valorem revenue duty instead of allowing them to come to India free. Government’s 
accommodation in allowing the present protective duties to continue till the end of 
October, was influenced hy consideration for the traders who made previous commit- 
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ment9 on the understanding; that the present duties would continue till the end of 
the statutory period. The compromise Iwould mean a loss for the Government to the 
extent of nearly fixe lakhs of rupees although it would incidentally swell the Tata 
Exchequer. 

Speaking on behalf of the Democratic Party, Mr. K. C. Neogy unreservedly 
condemned the imposition of Excise duty. He said he had never before seen four 
members of Viceroy’s Council sitting on one Select Committee. The Home Member 
was not included and that was the reason perhaps that ho had left the House as a 
protest (laughter). But it would have been fair to include him also to ensure 
India’s steel frame which he represented. Speaking in a purely technical sense and 
not in the non-tcchnical sense in which sometimes it was used, for example, the 
Finance Members are dumped into India by Britain. Mr. Neogy proceeded, if the 
Finance Member was convinced that continental steel was dumped in India, why not 
iutrodiice anti-dumping legislation by imposing additional import duties. 

8ir Leslie Hudsm, Messrs. Krishnamachai'i, Oaija Prasad Singh, Rcddi and 
Bhupat Singh also spoke. After Sir Joseph Bhore had replied and the consideration 
motion was passed the House adjourned, 

22nd. AUGUST Resuming debate on the Steel Bill to-day, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
moved an amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on steel ignots. 
Raja Bahadur Krishnaniachariar and Mr, J. Aggnrhval vehemently opposed the 
levying of excise duly. Sir Cntvasjc Jehangir did not oppose it as he understood 
that the Se'ect Committee had come to some compromise on this point. Mr. Vidga- 
sagai Pandya enquired what was ,tfic com])romi8c. 8ir Abdur Rahim stated that 
there was no compromise but the attitude of the Government was that they would 
withd»-av’ the bill if the excise provision w’as deleted. Mr. Mody said that excise 
duty was like medicine w'hich a prudent patient would prefer to swaMow rather 
than be down with illness. Mr. Oaija Prasad Singh remarked that the Tatas 
might bo prepared to swallow excise duty but consumers who would have to bear 
the full burden of it must oppose it. Messrs. B. Das, Thampan and Shafi Daudee 
also spoke on the motion. Replying to the discussion on Dr. Ztauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on Indian steel ignots, 
Sir James Qrigg said that the Government would in no case agree to accept this 
amendment as no alternative scheme was found practicable whereby the loss conse¬ 
quent on abolition of excise duty could be recouped aud that the loss would be 
near about thirty lakhs which no Finance Member could agree to sustain. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by 55 to 28 votes. 

By a series of amendments Dr. Zmuddin Ahmed and M''. RamUrishna Rcddi 
wanted either to equalise the duties on British steel with the duties on continental 
products or give less protection to the .States so that the interests of the consumers 
might bo safeguarded specially in the matter of galvardsed sheets. But all their 
amendments were opposed by the Government and consc(|ueniIy lost mostly without 
any division. His attempt to insert a new schedule in place of the one sanctioned 
by the Select Committee met with a similar fate. The House then adjourned. 

Minor Girl’s Protection Bill 

23rd. AUGUST To-day being the last non-official day, the Assembly resumed 
discussion on Rai Bahadur Rayhubir Singh's Minor Girls’ Protection Bill. The 
Rai Bahadur wanted leave of the House to withdraw his motion for reference of 
the bill to a select committee, which was granted. 

UnTOUCHABILITY ABOLITION BiLL 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah did not move his Untouchability Abolition Bill to be 
referred to a select committee, as opinion on the bill which was circulated during 
the last session had not been received from some of the provinces yet. 

The Temple-Entry Bill 

The Temple Entry Bill was next taken up as other members decided not to 
move their bills in order to give it precedence. Amidst thundering cheers, Mr. C. S, 
Ranga Iyer rose to refer the Bill to a Select Committee to report within a fortnight.* 
Moving the Temple-entry Bill, tMr. Ranga Iyer launched a bitter attack on 
Congress. He condemned the Congress of indulging in “humbug” politics and 
dropping the question of untouchables because they could not exploit it. He 
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appealed to Sanatanist leaders, who Istood for eternal truth, to build separate 
temples near their own ones. Ho thanked the Government for taking the trouble of 
ascertaining public opinion on the Bill. The mover explained that ho knew the 
limitations of his motion as it, would never come up before this Assembly for fur¬ 
ther discussion. But ho wanted to have the expression of views of the House on 
the measure. The speaker deplored that prominent Congress leaders who called on 
him so often promising him their support to the Bill had now gone back on their 
words as they dare not face the public opinion lest they should fail to secure votes 
in the corning election. Ho mentioned Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s name, who in a 
signed statement in the ‘Hindu’ said that the Congress candidates should go to the 
electorates on some well-defined political issues and leave aside the questions of 
temple-entry and untouchability, these being religious matters. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer accused Mr. Rajagopalachariar of not saying what he once 
said and remarked : ‘Here is the man who has gone back like a crab’. He felt if a 
part of the community, a part forming one third of the whole were allowed to 
remain in exclusion in the name of religion that community had no right to 
exist. Proceeding, Mr, Raiiga Jycr said that Mr. Rajagopalchariar, by his press state¬ 
ment, had driven the last nail to the coflin of the Temple Entry Bill, while the same 
Mr. Rrjagopalachariar and other Congressmen went during the Delhi session from 
door to door begging for the support of Assembly members. Hjither they were 
cowards or they had no conviction in the Bill. They had thus betrayed Mahatma 
Gandhi’. 

“Mr. M. C. Rajah, even though economically lifted, could not enter the temples 
of South India or enter Raja Bahadur Ivrishaamachan’s residence. So the Hanjans 
needed religious uplift. The tragedy of the situation was that non-Brahmins in 
South India were doing worse than Brahmins regarding the treatment of the de¬ 
pressed classes. 

“In the name of non-violence and religion Congressmen have side-tracked the vital 
issue. Congressmen are cowards and slaves. During the civil disobedience days 
they put in the forefront women to the shame of India’s manhood which was the 
most unmanly thing to do. Congressmen should remember that the Hindu religion 
is not a humbug lixe Congre&s politics and God is greater than the Mahatma, and 
these religious questions are bigger than Congress planks”. 

The Raja of Kollengode opposed the bdl as it had not the support of the country 
at large. 

Sir Mahommed Yakuh whole-heartedly sympathised with the measure and 
asserted if the untouchables were not given equal status in Hindu society, 
they would welcome them to embrace Islam where they would find themselves in 
universal fraternity. 

The debate took a lively turn when Mr. Gimjal rose to speak in Marathi. 
He wetiC on twniing Mr. Ranga Iyer on his acting in a reformer's ‘role’ and enqui¬ 
red what Mr. Ranga Iyer had done for the cause he had now taken up. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer, who did not follow Mr. Gunjal’s language, explained that bis 
grandfather built a temple in Cbittoor. 

Sir Cawasjee Jehangir interpreted Mr. Gunjal and told Mr. Ranga Tyer that Mr. 
Gunjal wanted to know if he had ever given a torn shirt to the untouchables. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer : When 1 joined the non-co-operation movement a decade 
ago I gave all my foreign suits to the untouchables (Laughter). 

Mr, Qunjal proceeded to attack Mr. Ranga Iyer, when the latter interrupted 
and implored the Chair to give him a chance to reply to Mr. Gunjal’s charges. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer said ; 1 understand he is indulging in expressions which is 

unparliamentary. Would you, Sir, temporarily vacate the chair in favour of one 
who understands Mr, Gunjal’s language ?’’ (Laughter). 

Sir Shanmukhani Chetty : I expect the leaders of the parties will drawn the 
attention of the Cvhair to such expressions. (Loud Laughter). 

Sir Henry Graik said that he intervened early in the debate in order to prove 
that the Government were not hesitating or uncertain in their attitude. He con¬ 
tradicted Mr.’Jianga Iyer’s statement that last time the Bill was kept out because of 
a conspiracy between the Government and the loader of the Nationalist Party. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer, intervening, apologised to Sir Henry Craik and Sir ^Harisingh 
Qour for his statement to the Press on the subject. 

Sir Henry Craik said that iu agreeing to the circulation of the Bill the Govern¬ 
ment had kept an open mind. Now the opinions received showed that an overwhelm- 

15 
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ing majorify was opposed to the Bill (Applause). The opposition was not confined 
to the orthodox section, hut the local Governments and Bar Associations also 
condeuirx'd it. Depressed Classes Aasoeiations to) were not unanimous'in supporting 
the Bill. Indeed, some of them o|)posed it and some were lukewarm in supporting it. 
Su[)port to the Bill was confined to the intelligentsia in ^the town most of whom,las 
Mr. Ranga Iyer admitted, were not temple-going classes. 

Mr. B. Das expressed indignation at the attack on Mr. Gandhi and said that 
he, as a Gimgrtssman, must stand by what Mr. Gandhi and the Congress had to 
say in the matter of temple-entry. 

Sir hi. N Sircar appealed to Mr. Ranga Iyer to withdraw the motion, though he 
was fully sympaiheiic towards it. Mr. Gandhi himself had stated that in matters 
of soeial reform the initiative must lie takim by the minorities who should couvince 
the majoMly and convert them in the long run, Di'spite the tremendous earnpaigu 
by Mr. Gandhi a fringe of the pio'dom liad not been touched and in the speaker’s 
own piovinee. Bengal, unlouchahilily was rigorously and severely observed. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah said that, tiny did not what separate temples nor did they 
wish to becoim* Muslims. They heloiigi'd to the Hindu Hoeiety and would fight caste 
H Indus to ih(‘ last, and seeure admission to temples. 

Mr. Uan(ja Iyer withdrew motion in view of the opposition to the Bill and the 
fact that sutiicieiil fire had not, yib, bi'cii kindl'd in the hearts of even the depressed 
classes. The House then adjourned till the 25th. 

■B'I'KEL rROTKCTTON BiLL (CoNTD.) 

2?th. AUGUST The Housi'resumed diseussion of tin* Steel rrolection Bill lo- 
and beve-al amendments aiming to reduce the import duty on galvaniHed sheets 
excise tiuiy on Indian steel ignots were rejected its also an amendment by Dr. 
ZiauddiH Ahmed in limiling the life of thi' bill to five years. 

'Jhere was some discussion of the (piestion of luhnissibility of Mr. Vidijasagar 
Pandga's nmendnient giving power to the Governor-Gcuerai to fix a fair selling 
price of sti'el jirodiiets made in India. 

hir Joaegh Bhore said that the amendment was outside the scope of the bill to 
which the Jhesideiit agreed. h?ir Abdnr Rahim moved an amendment making increas¬ 
ing or decreasing of duty on imported or locally mannfaetiind articles by the 
Governor-General subject to the approval of the legislature. Sir .loseph Bhore said 
that in the jiresent ease it w'as noi. desirahb* that an aeiion was to lie taken by the 
Government for modifying the dutns with the idea ol carrying out the intention 
of the legislalure, namedy. to maintain a parlieiilar level of proti'ction for the steel 
industry. The powers of modifying the duties in ord^r to rmiiut.al’i a pariie.nlar 
level had been left with the Government for many y‘^ars and there had been no 
complaint that the Executive used the iiowers erbitrarily contrary to the intcutiou 
of the legislature, 

The amendment was put to the vole and lost by 52 votes to 30. 

The Asseinbly later rejected by fifiyone against twentyseven votes the amendment 
moved by Mr. K. C. Neogiy for deleiiou of the proviso in clause two which lays 
down lliut duty available on any such aitiele shall in no ease }>e less than the duty 
levialile on a like article of British manufactii*-e. Mr. Neogy asked what was the 
“quid-pio-quo” lor ^ueh a provision, whether it was entirely on economical grounds, 
or for any political reasons. He feari'd that this pioviso was in the nature of a most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment for the benefit of Britain and, if so, it appeared to be a 
one-sided bargain. 

Sir Joseph Bhore assured the House they w’ere noi introducing any new prin¬ 
ciple, but merely repeating what was already in the Act for many years. He reminded 
the House that the t!'warajist Assembly had assented to it. 

All amendments having been disposed of, Sir Joseph Bhore without speech 
moved the third reading. 

It was past five when Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya rose to deliver a speech on the third 
reading. He said that it was no use bringing the Bill before the Legislature when the 
Government had decided not to accept any amendment. He congratulated the 
Tatas on securing a substantial measure of protection, but he hoped that they 
would, in the interest of the consumer and the tax-payer, decrease their over-head 
expenses, make reasonable profits and regulate their policy in such a manner that 
subsidiary industries should not suffer. He appealed to the Government to see 
that the Tatas carried out all this. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 


(lay, 

and 
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27th. AUGUST The Steel Protection Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed to-day in the Assembly without a division. Sir Joseph Shore expressed 
the fijeneral hope that the Tatas would, at the end of seven years, have been able 
to establish steel industry on a foundation of efficieney and that they would do 
their duty to country and not care so mneh for dividends, and at the same 

time treat national claims in a spirit of fairness and not of selfish gains. 

Supplementary Demands 

Demands were then made for two supplementary grants for 1931-35 for Rs. 15 
lakhs and Rs. 1.5l?() )0 by Mr. Rai and 8ir Jamrs Origfj respectively in respect of 
new railway coo'^tnietion and agricultural expnises in the Sukkur Barrage area. 

Sir Coivasji Jekawjir raised a point ot ord-ir that the Government of India 
cannot legitimately incur any expenditure which falls within the purview of the 
provincial Governirmnt. The PrrsMcnt ruled that the Government of India was not 
precluded from incurring such expenditure and pointed out that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had spent a huge sum of Ivs. 23 crorcs over the Sukkur Barrage 
and they werti naturally anxious that this huge expenditure is protected. The 
Bombay Governnpmt was unable to find out this money and the India (rovernment 
has come to their rescue. 

ISir Janies Ornjg said the development of Barraige area was of considerable 
importance to the India (Tivernment as they were anxious to sec that Sind when 
separated might be a self-contained financial unit. He did not understand why so 
much notice should be made over such a small amount when they Hanctioned the 
India Government giving loan to the Bombay Government of nearly Ks. 23 crorcs. 

Messrs. Neogg and Mitra characterised Sir James Grigg’s remark as astounding 
as the question was one of primnple and not largmiess or Bmallness of the amount. 

Mr. Masu'ood Ahmed's amendmimts ri*ducing the pnqiosed grant by Rs, 50,000 
and 3,G(X3 were lost by 40 to 17 and 43 to 10 votes respectively. The House even¬ 
tually voted the original demand, division being 46 to 14 and was adjourned. 

Army Act Amend. Bill (Conti>.) 

28th. AUGUST :—Sir Abdnr Rahim's amendment which sought to incorporate 
a provision in rhe Army Amendm'mt Bill according th(‘ powers of command, pri¬ 
vileges and status to the Indian commissioned olhcors passing out of the Dehra 
Dun Military Academy as to ihc King’s commissioned ofiicers passing out of the 
Sandhurst College, was defeated lo-day by 49 against 46 voti^s. 

Before the Bill was taken up Sir Joseph Shore made a lengthy statement 
in the Assembly, announcing that His Majesty’s Government were unable to accept 
the position envisaged by Sir Abdur R.ihim’s amendment. If, however, the amend¬ 
ment was passei and carried the Bill would b(^ dropped. At the same time, he made 
it clear that a provision would be made in the R guiations for complete reciprocity 
of powers and privileges within the Indian army as lie.tween Indian commissioned 
officers and British ofiieers of the Indian army. As for Mr. Ranga Iyer’s amend¬ 
ment, Sir Joseph Bhore stated that the object could be secured by the King’s Ite- 
guUtion under H(*eii')n 71 (d the Army Act or by such other method as may be 
decided by H’s Majesty’s Givcrnmeiu in eonsulration with the law officers of the 
Crown. The following is the full text of Sir Joseph Bhore’s statemant in the 
Assembly:— 

“Before the debate proceeds further I desire to make clear to the House the posi¬ 
tion of the Government with regard to the Bill and also with regard to the 
amendment moved by Sir Abdur Raliim. 

‘‘In framing the Bill the Government have followed out the policy which they 
announced in July 193i in couiiection with the opening of the Indian Military 
Academy, of introducing certain changes in the organisaiion, which are implicit in 
the evolution of a purely Indian army and which will bring it more into line with 
conditions prevailing in other parts of the Einjiire. In accordance with this policy 
they have proposed that an Indian Com missioned offu'er passing out of the Aca¬ 
demy shall be granted a commission on the Dornnion model in His Majesty’s In¬ 
dian land forces and sliali bo subject to the Indian Army Act as a first step to¬ 
wards bringing the whole of the Indian array officers and men alike under the Indian 
statute. 

‘Hhe Government have consistently maintained that the Indian Army Act, which 
beBides providing for the legal status of Indian officers of the Indian Army deals 
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only with discipline and kindred subjeotH, is no place for provisions {roverning 
command, rank and precedence which ordinarily find a place in Kind’s regulations 
for th(^ army. They therefore confined themselves to giving a guarantee in connect¬ 
ion with the present bill that provision would be made in those regulations for 
complete reciprocity of powers and privileges within the army as between Indian 
commissioned officers and British officers ol the Indian Army. 

“They made it plain that on the enalogy of Dominion armies, which they were 
following, it was impossible for an Indian commissioned officer, any more than a 
Dominion offieer, to bo granted automatic powers of command in relation to the 
British army in India, but that His Majesty's Government were preparing further 
regulation which would enable the Uommandcr-in-Chief or other Commander 
to appoint occasions when, in the interests of harmonious working of the two por¬ 
tions of the Army in India, an Indian commissioned officer may exercise powers of 
command in relation to the British persoiimd of the British Army. His Majesty’s 
Government in doing so, have conceded to future Indian officers in the Indian 
army more than they have eonceded to any officers holding Dominion commission. 

‘‘In consequence of the suggestions made in the House that statutory provision 
should be substituted for verbal assurance whicht had been given on behalf of the 
Government legarding command, rank and precedence of the India-j commissioned 
officers, th(' Government of India enijuircd of inclusion in the bill of a section on 
the lines of the amendment proposed by Sir Abdur Kahim, but limited in scope to 
regulation of these matters within the Indian Army. His Majesty’s Government 
have replied that it is i wiioasibli* to accept such a proposal, because the question 
a‘ issue is one of His Majesty’s ])icrogative. They stated, howtnmr, (liat the exact 
method of Mving ('fleet to the guarantee regarding command, rank and precedence 
within (he Judiau Army which is not free from legal difficulties was still under con¬ 
sideration of law officers of the Crown. 

“In view of this ri'ply, the Government are unable to accept any amendment in¬ 
volving inclusion in the bill of any provision dealing with command, rank and pre- 
cedcnci'. Consequently, they must oppose Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment alike in 
its existing form and in the form which would he given to it by the adoption of 
Mr. Ranga fyi'r's amendment and if that araendment is carried against them in 
cither form, they would he relnetantly constrainrd to drop the bill with the result 
that Indian officers who will shortly be commissioned from the Indian commission 
which woll make them subject in all respects to the Army Act and to control by 
Parliament instead of being suhicct, as they will he, if Sir Abdur Rahim's amend¬ 
ment is withdrawn or rijeeicd and thi^ hill becomes law, to the Indian Army Act 
and to the control by the Indian Legislature. This result would be in thi; opinion of 
the Government of India most unfortunate. 

“The object of Mr. Ranga Iyer’s amendment will in effect he secured by Ring's 
regulation to he made under section 71 of the Army Act or by such other method 
as may he decided by His Majesty’s Government in consultation wdih the Law 
Officers of the Crown.’’ 

After Sir Joseph Bhore’s statement Sir Abdur Rahim spoke to clarify the position 
which was this that the Commission which is to be given to Indian officers gradu¬ 
ating from the Dchradun Military Academy will be of a very limbed character and 
they will not have the same power of command, rank and precedence as is enjoyed 
by the King’s Commissioned Officers. He asked the Army Secretary whether it was 
ever suggested at the time when the idea of the Dchradun out-turns would be in 
any way inferior to that of the Sandhurst out-turns. 

Col. Lumhif : The Press communique of 19112 issued in July stated that the 
status of the Dchradun officers will be the same as those of the Dominion officers. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : But is there no difference between India and the Dominions, 
where there is no mixed formation (Sir Henry Gidney : hear hear ?). So far as the 
Indian officers are concerned they will not have under the present bill automatic 
powers of command in mixed formations. That being so, what chance was there of 
India’s ever becoming sclt-reliant ? 

Mr. Ranga lyar was not surprised that the Government was not even prepared 
to accept his modest amendment. 

Col. Lurnhy, replying, assured the House that there would be reciprocity of 
powers and privileges between Indian officers and British officers in the liiaian array 
but in cases where the Indian and British army work side by side, the case would 
be different. He, however, stated that further regulation was under contemplation 
by His Majesty’s Government which would authorise the Commander-in-Chief to 
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give powers of command on Indian officers over the British personnel in such cases 
on certain occasions when required for facility of harmonious working of the Army. 

Hir Ahdur Rahim's amendment was defeated by 49 against 46 votes. 

Mr. Hanga Itjcr did not move his amendment, and so the second reading of the 
bill was passed. 

On the third reading Mr. Raddy spoke at length giving the history of the Dehra 
Dun Academy and the agifation in ihti country for the Iiidianisalion of the Army. 

Sir Coivas/i Jahangir warned the (Tovernmeiit that the distinction which they 
were creating by this bill between Indian officers and British officers will strongly 
be resented by the country. 

Col. Lumbg replying said that in formulating the present scheme of Indian 
commisHipn the qin^stion of effi'Mi'uey in the army had heim the guiding factor. 

I'lic House again w’as divided when the motion for the passage of the bill 
was put bidore it. Oreat commolmn prevadi'd f.ir some time (luring the division. 
J'iic i'-aders and whips of the opposition parties made frantic efFiris to throw_ out 
the bdl, hilt aj, lu(‘k would have, it again they weie def-ated by the narrow majority 
of Lhrct* votes, the result of the division being 51 for the bill, while 18 agiinst. The 
bill was passed. 

Thcreaficr Sir Nripcji Sircar moved that the bill to consolidate law relating 
to customs duties be taken into consideration. The bill was considered and passed. 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

29lh. AUGUST :~The following is thet-xt of the Viceroy’s address delivered to 
both the Houses of the Central Li'gihlatiire t i-day :— 

(rcntlemen : fn greeting th'" hon. members (his morning after my short holiday 
T need hardly toll you how delighted I am to he amongst you once again to find you 
still engaged in your strenuous lihours on b‘half of India and to take this opportu¬ 
nity of ihanking you all for the assistane.i you have given to my Government 
during the past four yi'ari m pis ing into law tin* many very important measures 
that have beim brought before you during the period of the life of this Parliament 
which will shortly be coming 'o a clo^^e. In a mess ige communicated to you on 
March 0, 1955. I announcf d my decision toextond the duration of the existing Assernbly 
for such period as might seem to bo expedient in the light of the conditions 
prevailing when the lime came actually to elfict the extension and on Dec. 22, 1933 
1 announec'd an extimsion up to Dec. ifl, 1914. The (jiiestion whi'thfT the duration 
of the Assembly should be further exteniJed beyond that date required and received 
my anxious consideration and I finally reached the conclusion the propriety of 
which has, I am glad to believe, been very generally rec'.ognised, that in all the 
circumstances of the case no further extension shoiilvl be granted. 1 am sure that 
you woiil i wish and hero I can speak with all sincerity on behalf of my hon. 
colleagues, that I should express to the two Presidents my grareful thanks for the 
fairness and judgment with which they have gmded the discussions in both cham¬ 
bers and have secured the trust and confidence of every hon. member. It is my 
custom on this occasion to give a giMieral survey of the work done during the past 
year and of the economic and political condition of our country at th(^ present time 
and further to tdl you as fur as I can the outlook for the future in the sphere of 
foreign affairs. 

Forekin Relations 

I am glad to state that India’s relations with her neighbours continue to be 
unifoiraly satisfactory. On the frontier between Burma and China incidents occurred 
last spring threatening a disturbance of the peace among the partially administered 
tribes which in that urea separate the province of Burma from the Chinese province 
of Yuman. The international frontier in that area has never been demarcated and 
this circumstance coupled with the fact that there are no maps which have been 
accepted by both the Governments as accurate encouragiid certain irresponsible 
persons to engage in hostile activities against the Burma military police although 
the latter had scrupulously refrained from penetrating beyond the lino claimed by 
the Chinese Government. That force effectively demonstrated their ability to deal 
with these marauders and no operations have been necessary during the last few 
weeks. Efforts are being made by his Majesty’s representative in China to establish 
in agreement with the Chinese Government certain principles upon which it will be 
possible to demarcate the international frontier and thus to find a solution for a 
long-standing disagreement. 
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Chinese Turkestan 

Evpnffl in Chinese Turkestan have caused my Government some anxiety since as 
the result of a serious revolt apjamst the Chinese authority in Kashgar and the 
neighbourhood security of life and ])roperty were for some time gravely endangered. 
I regret to say that some loss of life and property were caused to peaceful Indian 
traders in spite of the unremitting efforts of his Majesty’s consul-general to secure 
their protection. On one occa'^ion his Mij 'sty’s consulate at Kashgar was attacked 
by Tungan rebels and it was only the gallant defence offered by the British and 
Indian personnel which saved the consulate from more than a ;few casualties. The 
Chinese (Tovcrnmcnt have expressed their deep regret for this occurrence and have 
also oflicially a(‘knowledgcd the correctness of the eonsul-gimeral's attitude of strict 
neutrality towards the various functions which have from time to time seeured con¬ 
trol over this area. The latest news received is much more reassuring in that the 
Chinese forces togeth'U’ with a piunfieation eommissioner entrusted with the task of 
restoring law ami order have now reached Kashgar and areengiged in re-establishing 
Chinese authority. 

Influx of Refuofes 

8omc embarrassment has also been caused by the influx of refugees from Russia 
and Chinese Turkestan who were aldt* to enter India ina Gilgit before they could be 
intercepted. These persons were for the most part comfiletely destitute and were 
freijiK'iiily aoeompanied by women and children whosi;* re-expnisioti across th(‘ inhos- 
pi'able mou'iiains of Central Asia was rejuignanl to humanitarian principles. It is. 
however^ oh* ious that. lhi“ comparative security of condnioiiH in India might encoiu'- 
(ige this influx to a dangerous cxlmt and stejis are therefore being taken to check 
it at the frontier and it is also hop<‘d to arrange, for the disposal of a number of 
the refugees alieady in India by despatching them to other parts of the world. 

Afouanirtan 

C)ur neighbourly relations with Afghanistan have not been threatened by any un¬ 
toward ineideniH on the frontier in recent month.s and it is hoped to secure inereased 
trade between the two eountricB as the n:sult of the recent visit of a trade delega¬ 
tion to Kabul in April last. This dcb'gation consisted of ]\Ir. W. W. Nind as 
leader and Lala Sliri Ram merchant of Delhi and Khan Bahadur 8ycd Maratib Ali 
of Lahore, as niemliers and was sent to Afghanistan to ('xaniiiie in consultation with 
informed opinion in that country the direeiions in which it might be possible to 
foster and expand the mutual trade betweeii India and Afghanistan. The report 
submitted by this delegation is still under consideration but it is gratifying to 
observe the interest taken by Indian merchants and traders in tin* e.ommnrciil exhi¬ 
bition which is now taking place in that city. The North-West Frontier has 
remained uniformly peaceful duiing the last eight months except for the various 
unimpoilant disiiutes between sections of the tribes and a fmv small encounters 
between the Government f()re(‘H and hostile individuals which has always been a 
feature of the frontier administration. 


Nepal 

I need not say that cordial relations as ever continue to be maintained with our 
ancient ally, the kingdom of Nefial. As a fitting culmination of the long-standing 
friendship that we have enjoyed with that country his Majesty the King Emperor 
has been pleased to raise the stains of the British Envoy to that of Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Nopalcse court and also to receive a 
Minister of eorrcBpondmg rank from the Kingdom of Nepal at the court of St. 
James in London. 


The Dalai Lama 

A great figure on the stage of Asia passed away with the death of his Holiness 
the Dalai Larna of Tibet on Dec. 17. I9d3. The late Dalai Lama, the 13th of his 
line, had always remained on terms of amity with my (Jovernraent and the regent 
who has been appointed in his place pending the reincarnation of the Dalai Lama 
continues to act in the spirit of the ruler of Tibet. 

Welfare of Indian Traders 

Lastly 1 am glad to take this opportunity of acknowledging the keen and effective 
interest which members of this Assembly have always taken in the welfare of Indian 
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traders and settlers in foreign countries. There has been more than one case 
recently in which a foreign country has attempted to enforce particularly in its 
colonies what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions upon such Indian 
traders who have by their enterprise and commercial ability contributed largely to 
the wealth and prosperity of the place concerned. My Government have in every 
case protested vigorously through hi. Majesty’s Government against such proceedings 
and as.has happened in more than one ease, their protests have been successful. This 
is very largely due to the hearty support they have received from Indian public 
opinion as represented by the hon. members of this House. 

Safeguarding of Industries Act 

In connection with external commercial relations I would recall to your minds 
that when 1 last addressed yon I mentioned the circumstances leading to the 
denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 and the 
passing ()! the fSafcgiiarding of Industries Act. 1933. Applications for assist¬ 
ance under the Act were received from a number of small Indian industries : These 
were carefully examined but eventually GovernmtMit decided that it would be 
undesirable to use the Act since such a step would have prejudiced the uegotiations 
for a commercial agreement with Japan which had thmi started. At the same lime 
the needs of those industries were where necessary in aiiolh'T manner. This 

was by the imposition of minimum spocitie duties on the articles concerned. The 
imposition of these duties was secured by ad hoc legislation—The Indian Tarifl’ 
Amendmetit Act, 1934—and in fixing the level of these duties which were applicable 
to the imports from all foreign countries due consideration was given to the neces¬ 
sity of adequately safeguarding the Indian industry concerned while avoiding, as far 
as possible, any increase in the ad valorem incid«‘nce of the duties on goods the 
competition from which did not constitute a danger to Indian industries. 

Cotton Textile Indubtry 

The question of the grant of substantive protection to the cotton texlile industry 
in India which was ihc subject of a Tariff Board enquiry in 1933 came up for your 
consideration in the last Delhi session. 1 need not refer to the details of the legisla¬ 
tive measure with which you were then concerned except to point out that for the 
second time statutory elf«H‘t has been given to a rap[)rocliment between the repre- 
Bcntaiivcs of an Indian and a British industry. My Government and 1 attach the 
highest importance to (he creation of closer ties between the industrialists in India 
and in the United Kingdom and consonant with the interests of the country as a 
whole we shall always be prepared to consider sympathetically any agreement inten¬ 
ded to promote the mutual interests of the parties concerned. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement and after 

In accordance with the undertaking given when the Ottawa trade agreement 
was under consideration an exhaustive report of the first year’s working of the 
scheme of mutual preferences has betm prepared and is now in your hands. I un¬ 
derstand that this report is now under consideration by committees of both Houses 
of the legislature and 1 shall not therefore comment further upon it. When the In¬ 
dian delegation led by Bir Atul Chatterjee was at Ottawa certain tentative approach¬ 
es were made by the representatives of other countries within the Commonwealth 
with a view to the conclusion of further trade agreements. The Irish Free State has 
followed up their preliminary proposals and formal negotiations between India and 
the Free State were initiated in May last. These negotiations at which Sir B.N. Mitra 
and Sir George Rainy represented India have not yet been concluded. 

Anglo-Japanese Agreement 

During the course of my address to you in August last year I made a brief re¬ 
ference to the denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 
and the negotiations for a fresh commercial agreement with Japan. As you are 
aware these negotiations commenced in Simla on September 23, 1933 and after 
lengthy discussions an agreement was reached between the Indian and the Japanese 
delegations in January, 1934. The agreement of views thus reached was embodied 
in a convention and protocol the agreed drafts of which were initialled by the two 
delegations on April 19, 1934 and finally signed on behalf of India and Japan in 
London on July 12, 1934. The conveution and with it the protocol are to come in- 
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to force immediately after the exehanpje of ratification and will remain in force 
until March HI, 1937. The provisions in ihe protocol rclatinfTj to the restriction of 
the imports of cotton piece ^;oods from Japan have, however, been p;iven effect 
to with effect from January 1, IDiU from which date the Government of India 
reduced the import duty on the Japanese cotton piecegoods the level of that provi- 
fded for in the apireement. The apircernent while ensuring; the continuance of the 
lonf^er established trade connection between the two countries on a basis satisfac¬ 
tory to both, safeguards also the legitimate interests of the cotton textile industry in 
India and at the same time seeures a stable market for a substantial portion of the 
exportable surplus of raw cotton produced in India. This at a time of acute 
agricultural distress should prove invaluable to the cotton growers in India who have 
been so seriously affected by the world depression. 

Ini>tan Tuade Cojmmissioners 

You will remember that in 1930 the Government of India with the approval of 
the Secretary of State for India sanctioned a scheme for the appointment of Indian 
trade commissioners in (icrtain foreign countries with a view to promote the export 
trade of India with those countries. In addition to the existing appointment of 
Indian Trade Oommissionor, London, the scheme provided for six appointments 
one each at Hamburg, Milan. New York, Alexandria, Durban and Mombasa. The 
office at Hamburg was o])cned in March 1031 and an officer for the Milan post was 
selected ou the recommendation of the Public Service Commission. 

Economic Development of India 

Fnrth''r progress with the scheme was held in aboyaney, on grounds of financial 
Btnngtuicy, the olliccr selected for the post of Indian Trade Commissioner at Mil&n 
being retained in the Commercial Intilligonci' and Statistics department for a period 
of training. Among the plans for the encouragement of 'the economic development 
of the country my Government have, however, now decided to resume the programme 
for the appointment of trade commissioners in foreign countries. As a first step in 
that direction it has been decided to open the office of the Indian Trade Commis¬ 
sioner in Italy as soon as possible and with this object Mr. M. R. Abuja, who was 
selected for the post in I93i, has beim sent to London for a short period of train¬ 
ing in the High CXimmissioner’s office before taking charge of his new appointment 
in Italy. The question of the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners at other 
places will receive the early considcralion of the Government of India. 

Colonization Enquiry Committee s Report 

‘While still on the sniijoct of affairs which involve contact with the outer 
world there arc two further mailers of interest relating to Indians overst'as 
to which 1 wish briefly to allude. I refer, in the tirst place, to the report 
of the Colonization Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa which was published both in fSonth Africa 
and in this country early in July. The Government have been closely 
studying the reactions of public opinion in this country to the recommondatii^ns 
of the committee. They have also ascertained the views on the report of the Stand¬ 
ing Emigration Committee of the two Houses of the Indian Legislature. They 
hope to be able shortly to address the Government of the Union of South Africa 
on this matter. In formulating their conclusions it will be their endeavour to servo 
ihe best interests of the Indian community in South Africa. 

Zanzibaii Situation 

The second event, to which the hon, members will expect some reference, is the 
situation which has arisen in Zanzibar as the result of recent legislation was con- 
temfdated and the time available between its introduction and enactment was inade¬ 
quate for the effects of the various decrees on Indian interests in Zanzibar to be 
adequately studied and represented. Therefore, early this month wo deputed an 
ofiScer to Zanzibar to make investigations. On the receipt of his report the Govern¬ 
ment of India will consider what further action they should lake. The hon. raem- 
hers may be satisfied that in this, as in other matters concerning the legitimate 
interests of the Indian communities overseas, the Government of India will strive 
their utmost to uphold them. 
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Labour Legislation in India 

I now wish to recall to your mind the part that the Iep:islature has played in 

the sphere of labour in continuing; to participate in the policy which I and my 

Government have set before us of impleraenfin^; the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. In lOiH you passed an important measure vCiich improved 
the benefits received by workmen under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In the 
course of this session a still more important advance has been rcf^istcred by the new 
Factories Bill, the most important feature of which was the reduction in the hours 
of work in factories which work throu/;hont the year from GO to 54. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the heliiful 

attitude of those of you who represent employers’ interests towards this great ame¬ 
lioration in the condition of w'orkors in organized industries. 

()n the industrit'H side this session has lo its credit the very serviceable Petro¬ 
leum Bill. You have now left to the executive Ciovernment the important task of 
framing suitable rules under these two acts. Th(; helpful and enlightened spirit 
which has inspired the legislature in passing them will, 1 have no doubt, benefieially 
oUeet their detailed administration. 

During the current session you have passed a measure designed to seeuro condi¬ 
tions of greater safety for an important section of the manual workers of this 
country — l refer to the Indian Dock Labourers Bill which, when it becomes law, 
will give eflect in British Jndia to the international convention concerning the pro¬ 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships. The 
Bill empowers the Government of India to make regulations for the safety of such 
workers and to provide, through a system of proper inspection, for the enforcenu'iit 
of those regulations in accordance with standards internationally accepted and 
embodied in the international convention, thus lilling a gap in India’s labour legisla¬ 
tion caused by the noii-existcnce of any regulations which could be said to provide 
adequately for the safety of dock workers while engaged in their admitttedly hazar¬ 
dous occupation. The Act which has now been placed on the Statute Book is still 
another earnest of India’s desire to conform to the highest standards in her treat¬ 
ment of labour. 

Our progress in matters connected with industries has not been confined to 
legislation. At the sixth Industries (Jonference, which met shortly before this session 
began, my GovernmeuL’s propo.ials for the creation of a central bureau from which 
industrialists, will be able to obtain such information and expert assistance as my 
Government in cooperation with the Governments of the provinces can place at their 
disposal, met with the unanimous support of the delegates present. I hope lo si'C 
this organization come into being jii the course of the next few months, and though 
it may seem that the beginning which is being made is a small one, I have great 
conlidcncc that we are establishing an institution which will prove of real value in 
promoting the industrial development of this country. The eonftTcnee also made 
recommendation regarding the principles on which the grants my Government is 
making to assist the handlooni weaving and sericultural industries should be utilized. 
Thuse recommendations have been accepted in their entirely. 

Civil Aviation 

In the field of civil aviation there have recently been important developments. 
As our ground organisation has become inadequate it has been decided to inaugu¬ 
rate a programme of development from loan funds. Accordingly, we hope to equip 
the Karachi-Rangoon route and the Karaehi-Madras route up to Modern standards 
within the next few years and we are prepared also to organize on similar lines the 
Calcutta-Bombay and the Karehi-Lahore routes, if these should be opened up 
shortly, as it is much to be hoped they will be. You have just ^/assed an Act, the 
Indian Aircraft Act of 1934, which will enable the Civil Avitation directorate to 
control and encourage effectively this expanding activity. 

Development in Broadcabting 

I am also glad to announce that we expect to see a similar development 
in broadcasting in the near future. My Government have decided to proceed as 
quickly as possible with the erection of a large transmitting station in Delhi which 
will broadcast entertainment in Urdu and English. This, we hope, will prove to be 
only the first step towards the establishraent of a complete system of broadcasting 
covering the whole of India, under which the provinces will have the benefit of an 
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expresriion of their own culture in their own literary languages with an element of 
English programme. 

Road Development 

Both chambers of the It'giBliiiurc adopted a resolution last session whicdi will 
prolong the life of the road development account, I trust this step will be of 
material assistance to the provinces in the development of their road systems. 

Company and Insurance Laws 

I take this opportunity to refer to a matter which is of particular interest to 
the commercial imblic. It has been decided to undertake a revision of the existing 
enmpariy and insuranee laws in India at an early date. The law relating to com¬ 
panies is that contained in the Indian Oompanies Act^ 1913. This Act is based on 
the English Companies Art, ]90S, wbieh has sinee been revised and replaeed by the 
Companies Act ot 1929. Certain proposals for the amendment of the existing legisla¬ 
tion in India have been brought to the notice of the OovcTiiment of India from time 
to time by local Governments, commercial bodies and individuals, but it has always 
been thought more desirable to avoid piecemeal hgislation and to await a suitable 
opportnniiy when a ihorongh overhaul of the Act could be undertaken. The need! 
for an early revision of the law has been more keenly felt recently as a result of 
the growing indnstriali/.iition of India and in partnailar, as is already known to you, 
there has of late been much criticism of the managing agency system. 

In the sphere of insurance law also the need for revised legislation is fully 
establis'^ed. 'Ilie rajiid development of insurance business in the country tluring the 
j uhL few yiars, not only in respiict of the number of new companies formed but, 
h1s(., in Tes'pect of the lorms of insuranee activities other than lih', c. g, fire, marine, 
motor and tMiiployers’ Iialnliiy insurance, has created new circumstances in which 
the existing law has boon found to bo inadequate. The Government of India have, 
ihereforc, arrived at the eonelusion that both company and insurance laws should be 
revised as soon as possible and, as an initial step, it has been decided to appoint 
Mr. S. C. Sen, solicitor, as an officer on special duty in the department of Gora- 
merce of the Government of India to make a preliminary cxaininiition of the Various 

f irojiosals for amendment received from time to time and to indicate broadly the 
ines on which the revised legislation should be undertaken. 

Aurk’ui.turai. Development 

To turn to the wide field of agriculture, which is still to the masscij of India 
their main Hource of livelihood and is, therefore, one of the primary coneems of 
the Government, hon. members must he aware that the J'rovineial Economic Con¬ 
ference wliich my Government bad convened l.ist April reviewed the position of the 
agricultiuists from the standpoint of rural credit as well ns agricultural marketing 
and production. One of the conclusious rcacbcd by the (ioverninont of India after 
consideration of the })roeeedingH of the conference was that all possible steps should 
bo taken to ascertain how far agricultural production in India was being scii'ntifi- 
cally co-ordiitaled, anti whether any action was dtsirable or feasible to make such 
co-oidimition more etlleicnt and more e/Tectivc. My (R^vernment accordingly, con¬ 
vened, with the ready cooperation of local Governments, which 1 take this oppor¬ 
tunity to acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue oflicers and non-otlieial representatives from the various provinces last June. 
This conference reviewed exhaustively the position of all the principal crops in India. 
After a full consideration of all the relevant factors, the conference came to the 
satisfactory conclusion that crop planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific 
and haphazard lines, but had been well planned and on the whole achieved its aims 
of helping the ryot to use his land to the best purpose, but in the prevailing welter 
of economic uncertainty the conference, if I may say so, wisely held that a ma¬ 
chinery should be provided for the systematic and continuous study of problems 
relating to the cultivation of India’s more important crops, such as wheat and 
rice. To this end it recommended the establishment of appropriate ad hoc committees. 
The hon. members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendation 
has been accepted by my Government. It is hoped that by this means periodical 
stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of their prospects in the 
world’s markets will be greatly facilitated. The value of continuous study and 
periodical review in this respect cannot be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultur- 
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al activity of a country to chan^rinj; conditions of demand is necessary for the 
prosperity of the af!:rieulliirist. Difficulties of such adjustrncnt in a country of the 
size of Iiidia arc evident. Adaptation to chanfj;infr needs of the market will bo im¬ 
possible of accomplishment without the acquisition and maintenance uptodate of all 
relevant information. 


Markptino Of AniucoLTUiiAL Produce 
Another probl ‘m of even greater practical import,nice to the agriculturist is the 
marketing of his produci; to the best advantaf^c. This subject was also discussed in 
[he Provincial Economic Conference where there was p;ener\l acjreement that an 
intensive programme to develop marketing facilities for agricultural products oflered 
the best immediate prosp-ct of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic tionference concluded. With the help of the 
marketing expert, who recently joined the slaff of the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Jtesearch, a programme of work has heen drawn up, which, it is hoped, 
will very shortly be initiated. 

Range of Marketing Activities Must be Wide 

Experience gained elsewhere shows that, the range of marketing activities must 
be wide. Tt must, for example, include the org.imzition of an efficient intelligence 
service in external marki'ts n'garding Indian prodiuts and the requirements of con¬ 
sumers, both abroad and in this country. An ('tlicient marketing organization must 
also ensure the grading, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the 
establishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task is the 
undertaking of market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining the data on which 
future developments can be planned. The initial step, therefore, will be to obtain 
and set out in detail the present system of marketing the more important commo¬ 
dities, such as wheat and rice, oil seeds plantation and special crops, e. g. tobacco 
and fruit as also dairy products in which term 1 include livestock. This survey 
will be carried out not only in ea(*,h of the provinces separately, but also deal with 

inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide an all-India picture 

of existing conditions and a common basis bir future progress. The report on each 

survey will set out in precise t 'chnieal di tiil definite suggestions regarding market¬ 

ing organisation with a view to improving existing conditions in the interests of 
producers. The work connected with the ex*'cution of these surveys will be shared 
between the central and provincial marketing stafifs ; but it is the intention of my 
riovernment that at least in the initial stages the cost should be met from central 
revrnucp so that the urgent task of acertaining the data and formulating a co-or¬ 
dinated plan of marketing organization should not be delayed by reason of the 
inabili'y of one or more provinces to meet the cost of such investigations. The 
(jui'stior as to how the cost of the various organizations and activities resulting from 
these surveys should bo met will be one of the future consideration on the basis 
of the benefits expected from the plans that may bo adopted. 

Finangial Position of Raieways 

r should like also at this slagc to make a brief reference to the financial position 
of our railways. This, as you are aware, has not been all that could have been 
desired during the past two or three years, though in comparison with most other 
countries throughout the world wc may be said to have escaped lightly. The situa¬ 
tion this financial year shows much better prospeets.^Oiir earnings are better by Over 
Rs. one and three-fourth erores than they were for the same period of last year. 
In the nature of things wo may expect setbacks, but T am optimistic enough to 
think that these, if any, will be temporary and that the increased prosperity of oiir 
railways is at least an indication of a general revival of trade and commerce through¬ 
out the country. i 

Opening of Vizagapatam Harbouk 

As you are uo doubt aware I had the privilege of performing the formal opening cere¬ 
mony on December 19 last of the Vizagapatam harbour. The development of the harbour 
has been proceeding steadily and with the improved facilities, which it is the constant aim 
of the administration to provide, it will, it is hoped, be possible in the not very distant 
future, to open the harbour to vessels of much larger dimensions than can be acco¬ 
mmodated at present. There has already been a substantial increase both in the 
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nurnber of HtcamerB callmp; and in the quantity of car^ro handled at the port, and, 
m improved facilities become availalile, it wdl. it is confidently hoped, attract an 

future. Viza^vapatam harbour supplies a lon^?- 
f an(-hora^»e for ocean-froin^r traffic on the cast coast of India 
bitufcii Cal( utta and Madras and should assist greatly in the development of a 

to'''tirmar£ “ conveuieut outlet 


Civil Disobedience 

he1i?n£t addressed you I have expressed the 

nh iLn. ^ ^ march of events would gradually carry (he leaders of the civil dis- 

aiuf nhsTrnTffr‘"A f 

hnrnr m h had fully 

tonfP nnd ^ ‘‘t that time maintained a precarious exis- 

DurinriW^^^^ judgment had already condemned it. 

Dur ng (he whole of the last months that feeling has grown and spread and 

vno muf mi^'WPd movement which was started in 

fa ; "’f"‘';">K of 1‘J'B advised ull Congressmen to suspend civil 

LT .Zf rm,,l1 V r'l?. w‘ a grievances. A little later ihis advice 

ndonti’d the caiwaimrOtminiUce of C)iif'r(;88 which at the same time 
adopt!d the eoiihtitiuioiial policy at one time r<‘gardcd as wholly futile bv many 

tZ'o iZ ZZ''ZZ?f’Tr‘’' I was myself away frmn India^diirinK 

ol India '.ti' hit r'(i events Imi the policy _ announced hy the Government 

in rnnie r'lniie q IIK h lif i. has been criticiBod 

hirZ.. '■ n Z f : ^'^yaVZ «",Ki'"frou8 but, as ] said in my speech in 

Insn ' h iZ : Zz ahouldbc faihiif: in our duly if we did not 

an mid lint (hurfh^r uot merely that civil disobedience was brought to 

an Cl d but that there should be no chance of reviving it. 

not t^ko Ihe'nsVof ^!dlmvfn m organizations was removed we could 

which -were disiinci from P ^ freedom to those more revolutionary organizations 

eta assZaUon hnZ T.h •‘’'T more or loss in 

^ I ^ ^^>jeet8 ; still less could wc give up the special powers 

b ; uivc. for deali,,, „iUi the movement aZci w^ijrhad 

K'isVdures tZ ...VZ h I k'Kislalure or the provincial 

mZen ent and one eZn Z" ‘' t"’ V d‘«>bedicnC0 

has h „h- d Zof the policy which 1 indicated in September, ]<):« 

by the love imont a^^ ^ t >'>“>’ to >lZaction taken 

ly ,ne uovcrnmtnt, as to the sturdy good sense of the mass of (he ocooic of Tndin 

whose rcprcsciiialives you are and whose 0|.iiiions you rdleot ThZ rt-col'n^^^ 
road ci’nrZriss Znni 1 the truth that the ri^h 

I h .1 tP y I . coercion or mass aclioii and it is because of this lhal 

I have the confident hope that civil disobedience will not or caZot be revived 

iMrnovEMENT IN Teruorist Situation 

::SS::£srSa=^^ 

that the terrorist organisation though on the wholo rt 

srs'tes 

...*»«.» ol 11,0 0,11, ,0 il“c 

that there are distinct signs that a definite stand 


ui bliu cun or aS! 

i5Hr£s*.;S£ii‘=Sir“^ * 

A..m Im t, 1.05. n. l,,i.EXbXX"'SS'.,X! 
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considered necessary for dealinp; with this evil and you gentlemen of the central 
Legislature have also accepted the legislation which we had to put before you to 
supplement the local Acts but outside the legislature also public, opinion is streng¬ 
thening and I trust that the appeal recently issued by leaders of all shades of 
opinion in Bengal and the conference which they are summoning will result in 
practical steps being taken to create a healthier atmosphere in Bengal and to pre¬ 
vent the youth of the province from being contaminated with these dangerous ideas. 
In this they will, I know, receive all possible support from his Excellency Sir John 
Anaerson and his Government who recognise that legislation -and police action will 
oot by themselves eradicate this hideous evil. Public opinion alone can do that and 
J am glad to see (hat so many of those in a position to guide that opinion in Bengal 
have now realised their responsibilities and have come forward openly with construc¬ 
tive suggestions for the protection of the youth of their province from the insidious 
npproaches of the terrorists by providing them with wider opportunities of useful 
service for their country, 

Silver Jubilee Of King’s Accession 

Next year we shall ho celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of his Maji'sty the King Emperor and T have received and accepted an in¬ 
vitation from his Majesty’s Government to send certain ofTicial representatives from 
India to join in the celebration in London. My Government are now in communi¬ 
cation with local Governments and rulers of Indian States as to the best and moat 
ntting manner in which this auspicious occasion should be recognised in India. 
The King-Emperor has been pleased to intimate that it is his Majesty’s desire that 
crIrbrationB should be on a basis and that his Majesty’s subjects should, wherever 
practicable, have the opportunity of observing the occasion near their homes. It is 
his Majesty’s express wish also that cidebrations should be as simple as is possible 
and that all undue expondiluro should be avoided. I feel sure that when the time 
comes the princes and people of India will loy.ally comply with his Majesty’s wMshes 
and at the same time join with their fellow citizens throughout the length and 
breath of the British Empire in celebrating the silver jubilee of our beloved 
sovereign’s reign. 

Coming Reforms 

f think you may expect me to give some account of the impressions I bavo 
brought l)ack here as a result of my two months’ visit to England and of the 
general atmosphere towards the reforms scheme which has been under oonsider- 
ation for some years and is now reaching its final stages. It will, I am 
sure be obvious to you all knowing Parliamentary procedure, as you do, that it 
w^ould not, be possible for me to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament is likely to contain, nor 
again can 1 set your minds at rest ns to the date of publication of the report for 
no final dee, sion had been reached on that point when I left. As you know the 
committee has dispersed for the summer recess, but will reassemble early in Oct. 
in order to carry its work to completion before Parliament is prorogued. During 
many ooportunities of meeting and having discussions 
conditions of people, with members of Houses of Parliament, 
with those interested in trade and commerce and business in India and with many 
others, both men and women, who, for one reason or at other, were keenly interested 
in Indian affairs. The general impression 1 have brought bark with mo is that the 
feeling amongst my countrymen in England is full of goodwill and sympathy for 
(ho natural nspirutioiis of Indians in regard to political advance. A deep sense of 
me responsibility was moreover evident on all sides in the general anxiety to obtain 
first hand information from those of us who have had the most recent experience 
of me affairs and conditions in this country. I should like to add that I came back 
with feelings of the keenest appreciation which, I am sure, will be shared by every 
member of both our legislative chambers and by the public outside, of the untiring 
labours which the members of the Joint Select Committee ‘have freely and readily 
given during the 15 months to secure a proper solution of the great problem of 
Indian reforms. 

An Assurance 

One assurance I confidently give you. When the new Constitution Bill is passed 
into Jaw you may rely on my efforts to ensure that no time will be lost in carrying into 
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efFect, aflVxpcditiously aa poasiblo, iho intentions of Parliament as expressed in the 
Aet f have spoken of the responsibility of my countrymen at this present juncture, 
fbut vve who live .and work here and who have position and influence in the public 
flife of this eoiinlry have a p^reat responsibility too during the coming months. It will 
bo our duty to ^oiidc public opinion in the hi^^hest interests of all classes of our 
people. 

L't us put aside all racial feelintrs, if such still exist, -let us believe in each 
other’s sincerity of purpos(^ to eoniiiiue working towards the fulfilment of our 
cherished hopes for the welfare and advancement of this country. I would ask you 
to look around the world at the present time and amid all the troubles, anxiofit^s 
and possible dangers (hat we see in many countries and in div(rso lands, we can 
pioiidly fnel that uithin the territories of thf British Empire conditions are both 
sound and stable and that W(' are slowly and steadily recovering from the world 
depression which has so seriously ath'eted us all. 

For the greater part, of my public Id-' I have served the British Empire in its 
outward p.arls and f:ir the greatest, number of years of that life have been spent in 
this country which I hav(? always looked upon as my second empire home. During 
that life I have become more and more convinced that it is by the irdluence and 
('xam})I(‘ of the friendship and edosc cooperation within our empire that we shall 
niore and more exercise and influence in securing peace and goodwill in what is 
now' a vi'ry distracted and unsettled world. With this in rny mind let my last 

word to bon. membiTS at the close of this Parliament be a heartfelt prayer that 

as our two racc.s by fe.te or destiny were brought together long years ago to work 
for the dev('lo})mcnt and prosperity of India so in th(' future, and particularly in 
lb ' critical days that lie before us, Providenec should guide us to still secure the 
fulfdment oi those iiolitieal hitpres and aspirations which many of us have striven 
for many years. 

Indian Navy (DifsciruNE) Bill (Contd.) 

After the Viceroy’s speech, Col. J.uuihij moved consideration of the Bill providing 
f()r apfilicatioii of the Naval Diseifiline Act to the Indian Navy as reported 
by the select eomniittic. He emphasised that the. sole prineijtle underlying 

the bill was mere change in designation and would not commit the House 

to any nddiUon.al expenditure upon the strentrthoning or ef|ui))mcnt of the 
Indian navy. The cfleet of the Itill would be indirectly to increase the status 
and efficiency of service, d’his was the first stiui taken to provide adequate 
forces to carry out the loe.al naval cbdence of India’s ports and shipping. 
WIk'ii public opinion demanded further advance in tins (lireetion the 
(lOvernmenl would not stand in (he way. As regards Indianisation, they would 
regulate recruitrmait in proportion to om‘ Indian to two British ofticers. At present 
thc're were only three actually serving wiih the squadron. But they w’ould soon have 
14 officers to designate. As a result of the last deliate on this biH ’thrri' has been a 
number of applications for service. When the hill became law ii would bo cl(T]nitely 
laid down that (he Indian nnva.1 forces be employed for purposes in India alone and 
not taken over by (he Admiralty without consulting the Indian legislature or the 
Indian (lovi'inment as at present. 

Sir Hmrif Gidncij eritie.ised the top-heavy oxiienditnro over the royal marine 
upon which ihi'y spent 15 lakhs. Why not take the Dufferin lads for the navy 
and lit disc all the avenues of recruitmcni to obtain the most suitable men ? The 
present rate of Indianisation was a comoiiflnge, 

A brief debate followed in which .ife.s&r.s*. Jadhav. G. F. Smqh, Ranf/a Jj/cr, 
Jantrs and Jon joined in congratulating the Army Seeri'tary for his friendly attitude 
in the select eommitti'c and acknov,lodged the benefit which the bill would confer 
on the personnel of B. I. M. in the elevation of their status and Messrs. Jadhav, 
G. P. Singh and Jog urged the nceeleralion of Jndianization. 

Col. Lunfhfj, leplying to the debate, said that it had been definitely stated by the 
Onvernment (hat Indianization would proceed at the rate of one Indian to two 
Europeans hut as a matter of fact since l92G the Government had exceeded that 
promise by recruiting 14 officers instead of six when more than 14 officers would 
be actually in service. The Government would consider the question of iucrcasuig 
the proportion of one and three. 

The motion was passed and the bill was passed clause by clause, there being 
only one minor official amendment which was accepted. There was no debate on the 
third reading and the bill was passed amidst applausCi The House then adjourned. 
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Public Accounts Committee Repoet 

, 30th. AUGUST Questions over, the Public Accounts Committee’s Report for 
the year I9.l2-:i3 was next discussed. Mr. Das criticised the hu^e cxpendituro of 
the London stores Department, and wanted its expenditure to diminish with the 
inercasin^i; work for the Indian Stores Department in India under the rupee tender 
system. Jteferrint' to the Capitation Tribunal Report, he quoted the London audit¬ 
or’s report, and said that the net result was nil. Why should Jndia pay the 
capitation char^j^e at all for the army occupation in India ? 

Mr. P, R. Rail, Financial Commissioner, Railways, said that the Government 
were eonsiderin^i; the question of abandonin^if or retairiino^ the concession to military 
lrafti(‘, and it was hoped that would be 8(;ttled before the next bud/ret was intro¬ 
duced. I'he question of araal^imation of State railways was receiving!; the (Tovemment’s 
attention. Sir Frank Noyce said that tin; only charge against the departments under him 
was that the London Stores Dcfiartmcnt was too expensive. He showed that with 
the decrease of business done by that department, their working expenses had 
also considerably gone down. The rcdnclion of expenditure was not in propotion 
with the redu^'ton in business, as the London Department was doing the work of 
assisting the Indian Department in making purchase. The amalgamation of the 
London and the Indian Dt'partments was bound to occur sometime, but just now 
there were some dilhculties in the way. 

Then Sir Janies Griyy moved that a supplementary sura not exceeding Rs. 7 
lakhs be granted as the first instalment towards expenditure involved in removal 
of the Pusa Agricultural Institute to Delhi. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh made a long 
speech opposing the proposal and quoted extensively from newspapers, showing 
that the scheme involved a huge cost. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

31»t. AUGUST The Assembly met to-day to conclude its session and discuss 
the case of the salt industry and receive the report of the Ottawa Committee. 

Ottawa Committee’s Report’* 

Sir Joseph Bhore presented the Assembly Committee’s report on the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ment and amendment to rules. Thereafter he made the promised statement regard¬ 
ing India’s position in respect of exchange restrictions in Germany. He was asked 
further questions on it by Mr. Mody, Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr, Neogy. Sir Joseph 
Bhore’s statement and replies stated that Germany had taken restiiction measures 
in self-defence, that there was no informativin that India had been discriminated 
against and that if information which had been called for showed that discrimina¬ 
tion was made agai ist India, the Government of India would do everything in their 
]) 0 wer to Sec that such discrimination was removed. (Applause). Sir Joseph Bhore 
further added that the restrictions seemed so far to have affected the exports of 
comparatively minor (?) importance and not allected commodities like cotton, jute 
rice, raw hides, skin and oilseeds. The Government of India had also asked for 
information as to how India stood in relation to the recent exchange agreement 
between Germany and the United Kingdom. The Commerce Member thought that 
the Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg had not been able to inform them of 
the developments as these had been too rapid. 8ir Joseph Bhore agreed to keep the 
trading community informed of whatever information the Government received from 
time to time. 

Transfer of Agrigulturat. Research Institute 

The House started discussion on the grant regarding the transfer of the Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute to Delhi. Maulana Shafi Daudee vehemently objected to 
the transfer and emphasised that better research work could be conducted at Pusa 
than near noisy Delhi. Raja Bahadur G. Krishfiamachari strongly supported the 
transfer but wanted the Government to be merciful to the province of Bihar and 
Orissa which had suffered in other directions as well, namely, earthquake and flood. 

The discussion on the salt resolution having been postponed, the Assembly 
session concluded at four o’clock in the afternoon and the members shook hands 
with the president who wished them all good luck. The session was then adjourned 
sine die. 


* For the text of the report see paste under section “India Abroad," 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

WINTER SESSION—CALCUTTA^lOth to 22nd. DECEMBER 1934 
REJ)TjcrioN OF Eleotek^ity Rates 

The winter scfision of the Bcnp;al Lop^islntivo ("ouncil commencotl at Calcutta 
on the 10th. December 1934, with the Hon'hlc Sir Maumatha Nath Roy Choudhury 
in the chair. The diiy waa devoted to the diHcusHion of non-offieial reaolu- 
tionfl. After Hev(ral niembcra were aworn in, the PreflidenI, on behalf of the House, 
contJ:ratulated Hia Excellency Sir John Anderson on his providential escape from the 
hands of two assasins in the Libon^ Rice Course a few months af^o and expres¬ 
sed abhorrence and the strangest possible condemnation of terroristic methods and 
terroristic crimes. 

The House disposed of only one resolution of Mr. N. K. Basil, recommending to 
the Clovernment to constitute forthwith an Advisory Board for the province under 
section '.ib rJ the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, consisting of not more than five 
raerabfos, two of whom shall be elected by the non-official members of the Legisla- 
11*^6 Council and one by the Corporation of Calcutta. The idea of the appointment 
of such a Board got support from all sections of the House and was ultimately 
carried in an anumded form in which the portion relating to the personnel of the 
Board was deleted. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. N, K. Dasu said that since the passing of the Act 
electrical operations in the province had increased by leaps and tboiinds, hut no 
advisory board had been sot up till now. It was now time that an advisory board 
should be set up. Bo far as Calcutta was concerned there was a great deal of dis¬ 
satisfaction and discontent regarding the rate at which electricity was being supplied 
to the consumers. The speaker had seen a poster which said that electricity was 
cheaper in Calcutta than anywhere else in the world. But they were to consider 
whether the rate was cheap enough for the poorest people in the world. For some 
time past they had controversies in the press and much ink had been split over the 

matter but it remained where it was. It was for the Council to determine whether 

an advisory board should be appointed to go into those questions or not. 

His submission was that the advisory board appointed by the Government would 

certainly exert a moral pressure and if it was found that the rate could be reduced 

with a reasonable margin of profit for the company, the speaker saw no reason why 
it should not bo done. In Europe and the United Slates profits of all the public- 
utility companies were not allowed to indulge in profiteering. The profit of the 
company was, on paper, about 15 per cent, last year on their so-called shares. Even 
if it were 15 per cent, that was too much. 

It had been suggested, proceeded Mr. Basu, that the attack by the Indian press 
upon the Electric Supply Corporation was due to the fact that it was a British 
company. It might be partially true. They knew that all the huge profits made 
by the Corporation were sent out of the country, not a farthing being spent for the 
benefit of the children of the soil. It had been not oidy suggested but proclaimed 
to the world that the rates of the Electric Supply Corporation were lowest in the 
world. But an important factor lost sight of was that labour as well as coal were 
cheaper here. Besides, if the Electric Supply Corporation persisted in maintaining a 
top-heavy administration, taking its cue from the Government of Bengal, there was 
no reason why the consumers should suffer for it. lie understood that there was a 
consultative committee, but he did not know what its functions were. 

He concluded by saying that in the interest of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation as well as the electric companies in the mofussil and in the interest of 
the consumers, the constitution of such a committee, which had been long overdue, 
should be approved of. 

Mr. F. T. Homan said that the consultative committee had been jn existence for 
a number of years. It consisted of representatives from the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta Trades Association, Howrah municipality, mofussil municipali- 
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ties, Calcutta Corporation and also a member of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corpo¬ 
ration. Except one, namely, the representative of mofussil municipalities, all fhc 
other memberH were elected by the bodies they represented. Their duties were lo 
enquire into all matters aHectini; the operation of the company. They held an 
enquiry reecnily into the allefjjations which found expression in the Press concern- 
the aflairs of the Electric Supply Corporation and they came to the unanimous 
eoiicluHion that the alh'^ations were unfounded and that their rates of ehare;cs were 
intrinsically low and reasonable. At the time of the invcstiToition, Mr. N. K, f^arcar 
represented the Calcutta Corporation on the Committee. Ah re^^anis he dividend 
paid to the ordinary shareholders, i\Ir. Homan said that it was and not 15 per 

cent, as stated by Mr. N K. Basil. iToceedin<::,'Mr. Homan said ihut labour and coal 
lorraea a ne^di^dble fraction of the total costs of the Electric Corporation. He 
admitted that labour and coal were cheaper in India, but the maehiiiery, tools and 
plants tor the generation of eieelricify had got to be imported from foridgii {U>untri''S 
and Mils involved considerable exjienditure. He w'as not opposed to I he foimatioii 
or lie Board and he thought that this woul 1 go a long W'ay towards ch'aiing up 
misunderstandings ihat had been created. VVUal he vvaiitud was that the Board 
snould be impartial and judieious. 

ihe Non hlr. Sir John. WootSimd, replying, said that from the 1st January, lOJj, 
tne rate was going to be reduced to 2 as. G ps. per unit, and hi' thought that it would 
DO the lowest rate in India. He acciqded ihe principle underlying the Huggestion 
nut did not consider that the idea of one advisory board tor itie whole ol the 
i rovince was a practical proposition. As regards tb- uroiul fiart of llio resolution 
relating to the pi'i’soiiiu'l of the Board, the Hon’ble Memlier was of ojvimon that the 
tiovernment should have a free hand in the matter of selection of the members of 
the Board. 

After Mr. N. K. Baau had replied the resolution was carried as stated. 


CouuT Eeeh (Benoal Amend.) Bum 1031 

vigorouh attaeklou the Court-fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
• which aimed at putting a stop to the frcipieiit evasion of the existing provisions 
01 tile law relating to coun-fci resulting in loss of I; rgc sums of money due to 
Co\a;rnmcnt, was led by Mr. N. K. Ba^u at the Couueil to-Jay. 

Cjvposing the rcTrcnce of the bill to a sele<*t commiiDe. Mr. No K. Basil said 
that the statement of Objects and Reasons of the bill very eHeetively concealed th(' 
idea which was prominent througout the bill, that the e.ouit-fees were to be enhanced 
most outrageously. “J say advisedly" said Mr. Basu, ‘ that the cllbct of the bill will 
be to reduce civil litigation in the country and the (lovernment would b(' killing the 
pen that lays ihe golden eggs.” Th(‘ prineijilc of the bill was wrong. 'Hic Mile of 
justice was something which was hatelul -something whtvh was unknown either to 
jlimlu or Muslim jurisprudence. The ('llbct of this bill would bo lo make price of 
justice as high as possibl-', higher than the litigating juiblie probably could stand. 
Jn their own interest the Coveriimenl should see that litigation was not made more 
costlv to the people. 

Jbo^eeding, the speaker said that soino of the I)istrict .1 udges lo whom the bill 
was referred for their opinion, though not called ujkui to exju-ess anv oinnion on 

MIC policy of lh(, bill, went out of their way to say that tlic time was" innpporiiino 
lor the introduetiou of a bill of this character. In ]<)22 wlu ii the court-fees were 
enhanced, it was expressly slated hy the highest authority in the land that the 
money so realised from the sale of civil justice would be spent for the uplift ol 
lue people and that as soon as there wois a chance of the jute tax being restored 
io ipoprovii.ee the enhancement would be wiilidrawn. But what did tin y lind 
now : At a time when some portion of the jute tux had at least been jnomised to 
-Mcngal, Government chose to introduce a bill of this character. If there were 
evasions of the existing provisions of the law relating to comt-fei's-the, Bjx aker 
think (hero were many—the resources of the (lovernment ought to be 
amp e and suflicient for the purpose of preventing that. The ellbct of a ibcee of 

spiaker remarked, go to create dishonest 
What it would do was to prevent honest people who could not live in 
amity with his co-sharers from coming to court. 

fhA ?“ (^vernment, Sir B. L. Mittcr, Member-in-charge of 

l! ’f 'Le statement made by Mr. Basu that the cases of evasion 

oaaZ r Member cited facts and figures lo show that the 

t'ases of such evasion were numerous. The primary object of the bill was lo 

17 
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prc'vcnt Biich evasion. Ah rcpircis (he machinery 1o I)o nef up to detect such cases 
of evaHioM, Government would be prepared to accept in the Select C'Onimittee if 
any belter machinery wan Hn^jicsfed, 

DiHcuHHin^]: the objects of the liill the lievenue Member alluded to Mr. Basu’s 
reference to the restoration of the Ante' lax to Bengal .and said that the tax was 
offered certain rigid comlitionH. The. s])eak<T read extracts from Sir George 
Schuster’s speech in the Ligislalive y'.ssembly wliere tlie Finance Member of the 
Government of India in aiinoiiming tlie lestorainm of a ])Ornoii of the ]ute tax 10 
liengal stated that JJengal must try to In-lt) hdself and rehabilitate her finances. 
Even with th(' K'storation of a portion of i]i.‘ jnte lax lleiigal could not lialaiice 
her budget. Theic was a gii)). 'J'hey must try to fulfil tin' (Oiiditions and fill up 
the gap to the last of their ability. If as a result of this measuK', some additional 
revenue earnc to the Govei nrm nt, th(' speaker thought it was up to the C’ouncil to 
help the Geuernment to get the same. 

The motion for relc'ixnee of tlie bill to a scli'ci eommittei' to re])orl. by the 
end of January, lOdb, was ]n’essed to a division and earned liy (ill to votes. 

Bkn(.A1. WoukkkF Buotfotjon r>iLi> VXl \ 

On the motion of Xtr John Woodht'ad llu; Council unanimously decided to 
refer the Bengal Worker’s j^iotirtiori Bill, IDJl (o a Sehet ('ominillei' to report by 
Oeeember Id, lOIM. The ohjeet of tlie bill was etfeetiNely to jin vciit Ibi* besi'tting 
of industrial establishments and similar ])rcmiscs by iiroh'ssional money-lenders for 
the imrjioso of reeovm’ing tlieir does as a first cdiargi’ on the wages of •winkmi'n 
employed therein. The bill if passed into an Aet would, in thi' first, instanci', he 
made a[)p]icable to industrial areas, such as, Calcutta, the dM'aiganas, llooghly 
and iiowrali. 

Bfnoal Civil Courts AmejsD. Bill 

S'r J], L. Miffcr introduei'd the Bengal and Assam (fivil Courts (Bengal 
AracndmeiU) Bill, Bl.'M, The Bill aimed at amending tlu' Civil (loiirts Aet so that 
individual selected Munsi/fs of eajincity and experience might, b" vested on the 
recommeiufation of the Jfigh Court with jiinver to try original soils uji to the .value 
of Jis, 5,000 and that the Small (hiuses Court jurisdiction should be laised in case 
of selected munsilfs and subordinate judges to Jls, 500 and BiS. 1500 respectively. 

CaL(’U'ITA iMPROVICMLN'r AlMLNl). BlLL 10J4 

Sir Injay Prasad Sinyh Roy iiitrodiieed the (5ilenlla Tmpiovement (Amendment) 
Bill, IDibl, which aimed at amend-ng se<tion 7S of the ('aleutta Improvement Act, 
1911, so ns to prov'dc that Government may from time lo time fix the rate of 
interest by nuLifiealions, subj- et to a maximnm rale of G J)er ci rU. 

Caliuita MursiciFAi. Amlm/. Biil B),M 

Sir JXjoU Pra'-aJ Si/iyh Pn/i also inirodm'ed tb(' C.iicir.ta Aliiid.ij^d (Amondnienl) 
Bill, lOi!-!. 'file SiateiiKiit ot Ol»j(els and Keas.ms nl th’ bill slatis that tlie Calcutta 
Muiiiv'ijeal Act llL’.'b doi'S noi contain ;iny c.xpiess provision for tin' payment of 
grants by the I’'ipoiation of Calcutta to loll.s ami miilitalis or to instiiutions in 
which iii'ison.H cmployt tl on inaniml labour ic<*eive pi unary education. The object 
of this hill IS to lennaly this d(foei, as It is considuad desirable that, the Corpora¬ 
tion should have powir to make giants to Ihese insliliitioiiH. 

BfnC.AL MuiIAiVLVADAA^ MARRTAOI'.y Bll.L 

The Bengal Aluhammadan Mairiagcs and Divoices Ibgistiation (Amendment) 
Bill, 1931, which was introduced and r< fern'd to Select Couimiltec in the last 
session of the Couneil, was jiassed liy the House which then adjourned. 

IxIDPFRl’rR I)0(’K LALOUR S'lRlKI': 

12th. DECEMBER By 55 votes to 2:1, the Council njcelcd to-day the adjournment 
motion moved by Mr. P. Bancrjcc to discuss and consider the serious situation 
created by the strike of the labourers at Kiddorpore Clicks. Mr. Bancrjcc, introducing 
the motion, made a long speech, in the course of which he traced the history of the 
strike and emphasised the grievances of the workers. The.strikc, he pointed out, is the 
last resort of the worker. It is after liis repeated prayers for the redress of his griev¬ 
ances that have been ignored that he takes to action. Ho recounted how the regular 
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representations of the dock werkors for increased wafres and reduced hours had 
been turned down by the Stevedores Assoeiat.ion f )r a fairly lon^ tinae and how 
the dock had explored alinosi: all avenues of an honourable setll- nient before taking 
the fateful step. I'lie woik'rs, he eontniued, were poor and tiu'y wtTc r)ot flupported 
by anybody in tlndr very mnd('ratc and re.isouiible demands. Jfo re^Tellod the 
Government attiinde of absolute neutrality, whieh was one more or less of uncon¬ 
cern, in the fae(> of tlie ;'j)parenL neetl of tin; workers for relief. This, he said, was 
the 17(h day of the strike and about lifO'en thousand workers were helpless. 

Surely, it ^^as for tlui Government to take definite sl<'ps, whm’e so many people 
were eoneenied. (lo\ei outot, howexer, Ii u! done nothing ; imjC had the Lengal 
C/hamber of ('(unirn'i'-e, wbieh reprwvmtt’d tin* shipping inKrists whieh was one of 
the parties jidedid by the stid.e, done anylhnie,. Jle wuiideietl why there was a 
Labour CkmnmssKUK r fer Uciood. 

J'he nMitinle ol ilv' hbippini'' eompanies with repaid to tlic dock strikers strike 
was explaiiird by 't/r. G h\ A\ L.xl.har! Jb* defended the action of the firms of 
shipowners in sui)p()riiOg the ste'-dons. lb' held that tins altitude of Ihi’irs was 
justified and annoniuad that I.Jicy wa re pn pared l(> e<-nsid. i sympathetically the 
grievances of the workers if iliey u-turned to woik. lb’, lofUi ver, made it plain 
that neitlu'r liu' shipowners, nor (he steveUons wire U'ady to enter into negotiations 
with the CUieiitiji {Sir; and fm- k \Vi)!keis’ Uoion. Jhis (h'eision, he said, did not 
mean that they wi re opimsul to g* nuine trade u -iouisui, luit, that they were not 
prepared to admit the l‘oil and Dock Woikevs’ I'liion as r genuine tradi! union. 
Beveral other spoduis also addicssed the llwuso In favour and against the motion. 

Bfr John Woodhi dd, inti-rvening in the debate, explained the Goveinnumt attitude 
had been that in matteis of trade dispute it. was better that the grievances at issue 
should be settled by jtariics themsolve , Jle was not without, hopes that there was 
an amicable way out of the siliialioii. lie reh'rrcd to the fact that the stevedores 
had auiiouiiced that they weri- )>r('pared to investigate into the grievances of the 
workers if Ihi-y relumed to woik. The work('rs, ou the other hand, were not pre¬ 
pared to return to work lit-f ua; grii'vanc.es hml been redressed. Sir John Wood- 
head added that in order to faeditate the fcmplalion of the di adlock be was prepared 
to give this assurance to the House that if they returned to work and if within 
twenty on - days of such K-turo uo S('tllement. is reached between employers and 
employt'cs, the Goveroment wib app unt a court of emtuiry under section d of the 
Trade’Disputes Act. 

WoRKIN(J OF JiANi> MoKTOAOE UANKS 

13th. DECEMBER ;-()u the motion of i\in /Jon’bla Natrnh K. G. M. Faroqui the 
Oouiicil approved of the action of the Government in undertaking, in order to pro¬ 
vide the capital r^apiired for working of the Land Mortgage Ihnks which have been 
or will be registeieil under the Go-operative Societies’ Atg, 1912 (IX of 1912), for the 
provision of long term credit to its {‘onstitneiit members, the liability involved in the 
guarantee of the intmesf, on deb'entun-s of a total value not exceeding 12 and a half 
lakiis to be raised by the Dinancing bank for the entire period for which the deben¬ 
tures are made current, the rate of interest for the debentures to be so issued 
during the succeeding twelve months being previously determinable every year by 
the Government before the issue of such debentures. 

In inviting the Oouncil to approve the, action of the Government, the Hon'ble 
Minister refernai to his budget speech last March when he announced Government’s 
decision to establish five Laud Mortgage Banks as an experimental measure on co- 
ofieralivc lines in selected eentn-s for the provision of long-period capital on easy 
terms to agriculturists. Bince then these Banks had already been established and 
this motion was now for the purpose of giving guarantee by Government to tlie 
interests on ilebenlures of a total value not exceeding Rs. 12 and a half lakhs to 
be raised for liiiancing these Land Mortgage JJanks during the entire period of 
their currency. 

The rate of interest on the debentures to be issued from time to time would be 
determined by Government for every year at the time. The lending rate to the 
agriculturists would depend on the rate on which it was found possible to float the 
debentures while a certain addition would have to be made to cover the cost of 
expenses of these banks, contribution to Reserve Bank, and the like. It would be 
conceded, argued the Moii’ble Minister, that the rate of interest which might be 
thus charged would Only bo very reasonable but would bo much below the prevailing 
market rates in the province. 
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ConchiLlirif^. the Ilon’ljh'Minister pointed out that these five banks were by way 
of an ( xpcnnienf and if, as was hoi)ed, they Hiieceedcdj such banks would naturally 
multiply iiiilil there was at least om; such bank for every sub-division. 

risiip; to speak on tin* moti(m A\iu'ab Musharaf Ilossain rep:relted the selection 
of llie sii(' of the banks. His su^^p«*Ht,ion was that these banks should have been 
located in licad (jiiarters of each Division and that instead of f^iviiif]; these 12 and a 
half lakhs to five districts it slmuld have been ^iven to tw’elvo districts. 

l)r. Narcblt Chandra Sen-Uupta thought that Government were runnine; a ^reat 
risk in iniiiatiii'i: the scheme at th(^ present moment whmi the value of land hud 
sntlered a landslide. Wliat were the sah'^iiards, h(' asked, that had been jiroiiosed to 
ensiin' the hikum'sh of the scheme ? lie thought that the Debt Uoneiliatioii scheme 
have formi'd a ])arl of the present sidierne. 

Reft'inn^ to the criti(‘ism of the selection of the site of the banks, Mr. ,7. N. Basu 
said that it was after a very careful survey that the (dic'me for the establishment, 
ill the first, instaiici', of five banks in ditrerent places had been adopted. Jt must be 
remembtred that the object of th(‘ (hneinment was to help the small holders who 
liad VIry few' friends to help or support them. One v('ry useful feature of the 
S(di(‘m(' was that the period of repayment was not one or two years but it would 
extend to twenty or twenty five years. 

Mr. J\ thou^dit that the scheme was a step in the rle:ht direction and 

eonpM’atulated th(' llon'hh' Minister for initiating it. 

Ah F-hanti Stdifi arcs/rar Hoy dealt \^ith what ho described as the ' constitutional 
.'ispivl ()f thu ouesti('n”, The point, that he wanted to raise was this. whethiT it 
we ; vGi.iiin the province of the local Government to -intuir any liability as had 
bein lupceslcci in the motioa. 

Mr. ./ !). r. //or///c. Secretary, A^^riculture and Industry Dei)artmcnt, said that 
the selection of the site was made under a very careful review of the po.sition and 
It was i;nided almost entirely by the success that the people of the various districts 
attained in workin^^ tin* existim: co-op(*ralive institutions. As re^^ards the (pioslion 
of salc^^uards. the sjieaker had thought that tin* Government would be attacked the 
othi'r way about and would be eharn^ed with having ])ut too many safe/;uards. Ho 
assured the House that ample safeguards had been provided in the scheme to ensure 
its successful working. I'hc motion was carried unanimously. 

Wakf Dm cku 

On the motion of Tlonhlc Khan Bahadur Uuq. the Ilouse approved the 

Government’s jiroposal to advance the cost, to be recovered from the \v’’akf hTind 
W'hcn fornu'd, of a Sjiecial Otli'*cr and neci'ssary stafl' which (iovernment pro}>os(‘ to 
a|>[ioint to make a survi'y of Wakf jiroperlies existin{j: at the date of commencement 
of the Benpod Wakf Act, lO.'U, wdth a view to e-stimaiin^^ the extent of the income 
which is likely to be derived from the confributioiiB payable under the Act and tho 
rale which should be fixed for such contributions. 

Bi;N(;al Workmen's Protection Btlj. 

Mr. 77. Cladding, Secretary of the Finance Department, jireserded tho ?"rcport of 
the Select Committee Avhich evas appointed by the House on Tuesday last, to report 
on ihc Bei]p:al Workmen's Protection Bill 1934 which aim at preventing the reco- 
v(Ty of debt from certain classes of workmen by bcsettinfi: their place of work. The 
Bill provides that '‘whoi'ver loiters at or near any mine, dock, wharf or jetty , rail¬ 
way stalion or yard ; or jwemises whereon any inanufacturin^ process is carried on 
in such manner or in such circumstances as to afTurd just /^^rounds for suspicion 
that he is so loitering with a view to recover any debt from any workman employed 
in such mine, dock, wharf, jetty, railway station or yard or premises shall be punish¬ 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months or woth fine or bofli,” 

The only ehan<;e made by the Select Committee was that the oflTi'nce should be 
bailable. There were three minutes of dissent. Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta 
opined that the seope of the Bdl was unduly narrow. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, in 
his niinuto of dissent, also expressed the opinion that the bill did not go far enough 
w hile Mr. K. C. lioy Chowdhury, in his minute of dissent, was "opposed to the 
majority decision that the oflence should be bailable. 

Bengal Alluvial Lands Amend. Bill 

On the motion of Honble Sir B, L. Milter the Council passed clauses two and 
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throe of the UonKuI Alluvial Ijiirida (Amoiiflincnt) Bill, 1934 aud was connidering 

(’laiiHO four of Mif liill, wIk ii tho Hduhc adjouruod. 

Estates Partition Ameni>. Poi.e 

14th. DECEMBER :^Eij:!iI noii-oflicial hillrt wm- dealt witli l)y (h(' Council to-day 
whicli lasted lor foriy-livc inimites. 

Mr. A\s//nn Mohan Chaudhunj moved that (he Estates Partition (Amendmont) 
pill lO'.Ct he L'f’fcrrcd to a stdeet coinmiltce. 

Speakine; on behalf of the (JovernirK'nt., Mr. O. M. Mar/in, vSeci'etary to the 
Kd-vt'iiiie J)ep,irliU'Mt, saal tliat. < Jov-nim ait woidtl not op)) )St4 'he referenet; of the 
[iill to a heletM, eoininilIt''*. {r)V'rnin'nt had (‘a>'ef(illy (’(in^idered the opinions 
reeeived, and while noi aeeciitin;!; in full the (»i-iiic(f)le ol lie* Pill they agreed that 
a eiise had been in.'ide out for tlie, ameiidment of section S_! of J‘jslates Pailatioii Act, 
hSl)7 and ))ossibIy lor its I'evision. 

I'be Ifousi' nnaniiinnsly aeiaa'I to refi'r the Pill to a select coinniittee wilh 
instnieiioiis \ > sulmiir iheir repoi t by December .‘!l, P.C4. 

fn till' stiteiie'ul of objects and lavisons of the Pill, it is pointed ont^that in 
]iariilloniiie nn estate under the' P-njod Idstafes Partition Aet, (,\ct fd rent- 

free or 1 ikbni) laud eaiinot i)' paitui'io'il wiihoiil the eonseiit of all the pro)U-ielors. 
(h'ni'i'ally, such eonsi'iit, is nut secured and the result is such land is kept ‘h’jinali 
and the jiroprielors ot the ])ai ti’imied e.->tat(’s a,re to n'alisc (a'Ss* s aecordine; to their 
resiieclivf' shares in the iiatent estate. 'I'Ik'so lu’oiirieiois are to pay the cesses to 
(iovenunent, whether thiy may lie able to realise or not. peabsation of cesses by 
tiU'se lU’opii('lors Ii'touk'S an itn])ossibi!ily iu many e.is.s, and the small co>sharer 
projirii’tors an' put t,o much iuconv< menee and loss. It is, therefore. pro])Ohed by 
this liill to have sueb lands jiarliti.ined without the consent of the parties concerned 
iilonj,:; with the iiartiliou of the parent estate. 

CAECUTTA MeNJCII'AE P'll.E 

Mr. I\ laiNrrjnr moud tliat the ('alcutta Municipal (AmendiiK'nI. No. ID PiU 
lO.dd, b(' referred to a s-‘U'cl committeo with instruction to submit thiir report by 
dan nary dt). iDdo. 

The Pill aims at amending the Act so as to allot one seal to the Penpoil Pus 
Sviidieatf' and 0 s('ats [or the represtuitativu's of LidjonriiiR classes and to make 
plural eonstiluen'des into siu^nlar oin'S. Mr. Panerjee hoticd that (Jovemtuent 
wouhl acret' to refer the Pill to a Select (annmittee. 

Oil b half of (b)vernm('nt, Sir Bijou Bmsad Sin(/h Boi/ moved by way of amend¬ 
ment that the pip bf' eiretiialed for ('belting public ojiimon theri'on by the Ibth 
March Ibdo. d’he ilon’hle Muiisti'r iiointi’d out that liis motion was really a motion 
for rc-cireiilat ion because this Pd! was cireulah'd in August, 11)33. Put he ^ found 
that the Cale.utta Eorfioratiou had aot pdveu their 01*1111011 on it. Tho Calcutta 
Corporation was vitally interested in (his matter and it would be vt'ry unfortunate 
if they went in for legislation amendinj^ the CalcuMa Munie,ij)al Ai.et wdthout having; 
the o))inion ot that body. • 1 ■ i 

Mr. Banerjea aceeiited the rc-eireulalion motion, which was unanimously earned 
b/y the House 

Union Poarps Pirx 

Hai Bahadur Batijcndra Kmnnr Das introduced and moved for reference to^ a 
selei'i eommitt(’e th(' Peiitcal V^i!lai::c SeIf-(5ovcrnruent (iXmendment) Pill, PJ14. Iho 
Jlill provides for the extension of the term of otliee of menibc'rs of Union Poaids 
from ihiee to fiuir years. Provision had also Ix'cti made for the intervention of Civil 
Courts iu the flection dis|)utcs, while the minimum franchise fpiabrjcations had been 
lowered and education qiialilications had been included amoiifziHt the (luiditications 
for the franchise. Ih’ovision had also been made to diHcjualify ])erBqn8 convicted of 
oflcnees involving: moral lurjiitudc from bein}!; members of Union Boards. The 
power of Union Courts had been enlarp:ed so as to enable them to try suits for 
damaj^e by cattle trespass. Union Boards had been empowered to undertake and 
carry out measures for the improvement and development of cottage industries and 
to enjoy requisite stall’ for the purpose. 

Moving by way of amendment that the iBill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by 1st April 1935, Sir Bijoij Prasad Singh Boy informed the House that 
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Governmrnt wiTO considrriiiji;' to placet’ shorlly I). fore Ihe Houbo a Bill to amend the 
Beii^ral S ll-Ciov'-rtnin'iil. Aet wit'i a view to remove Home ol lln* aiiomalieH. 

Itejdyiii^ to a qii ry ol It‘ai Baluidtir K. C. Banerjee, the Ihu'hlc naid 

Hint lie (-((iild nol ^M\r any assurance as to wlu'thei’ nil the amendnicntB proposed in 
the prcHent Bill would be ineorporaied in the Government Jhll. The motion for 
eireiilation \\a8 eained. 


Otju'.h Bii.h^ 1 n'ii:(>J)PCi:i) 

Moul\i Tami/nddiii Khan inirodueed the Bcfcjiil Tt'inuicy {Aiiu’ndmcut) Hill, 

JMoiihi Abdul Jlekim iiitioduerfl the lU’tKjcl Femes {Aviendnienl) Bill HKIL Mr. 

L. B.iim iji'c uilrodiiecd ijic Brfi</fil 'Aedir<il ( A mend men t) JUll IDBB and Mr. 
Kislion Mohan (’lioiulhuiy intioilne'd the iHihial 'lenaneij ( Amendmeiif ) Bill 
Bill {See/h)n //S’) ami tiu‘ Benual Te/nineti (Amrndinenf Bill) llKli^ [Section -1^0 
lOfi and l,)SA]. The t’miiieil then ud]ouriied till the ITib. 

17ih. DECEMBER i — Sdtiii)/; for fu’d two hours and a half to-day, the Council 
passed lliree hdis and aeeepted llie motion for einuilition of the fourth. 

BkNOAL ALIATVIAU IvANOS Amkxo. BllJ. 

1 he first item that eatni' up for eonsideiatioii before tlu' Hoiisi' were th'^ atneiKB 
nieiith ^^ilh ’/('(yard to tlu' Benijal Alluvial Lands {Amendment) Bill JdHl whieu 
wa'J Uitimaiily passed with eei'.ain minor niodifieat'e'iis in thi’ provisions. 

d'h(' lliin'ble Sir Bii>>/f B/osad Sinijh Ixotj tlu'ii moved that^ tin Calenita lirij)rov('* 
mini (Aim odim III) Bdl idU la* taken into eonsid''r.ition. Tin' Bill amei.di'd Si'Ction 
7iS so a,'^ t() piovide that the Govm’Mment. from timi' to time, fix the late ol iiUerent 
by noidi'aiit-ii, hu!)j''et to a maximum rate of G jier cent. 

'J'iii' molioM of aiiH'iidim'iit to tlie Bill that stood in the mine of Mr. P, Banerjee 
not bet 1 ^" nuved liie Bill as Blated was passed without any diBseiilieul voiee. 

Cm/'utta MrNK'irAi. Amend. Bii.d 

'Tlie ('alentta IMuiiieipal (Amendment) Bill. IDlkl which was intended to provide 
for tile fiaynu'iil ol tyrants by the (lorporniion of (talditta to tols and maktabs was 
next taken up on (lie motion of flu* Minister for L'eal Si-'b-Government. 

Ahnl Ijnasion by a motion vvaiitc'd to inelinh' ‘imnlrassas’ amon^ those institutions, 
'i'he Ministir aeeepted the snytiiestion and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Benoat. k Assaai Civil Coekts Ami:n'I‘. Biia. 

Th(' next motion by tlu' llon'blt' Sir Brii]cn(lra Lai Milter ]n(/vidinE that the 
Beii).’;al, Af;ra and As^^am (kvil (kmrts (Ik'iijyal Amendment Bill, 1 li bi' V'lerred 
to a SeU'et eonimiitee, eonsisliiif^ ol 1’ member.'-, inelinlime, the mo\er with instiue- 
lions to Hiibmit ilieir ri'port by tin' end (d dannarv id').'), yavi' li-e to e('iton dis- 
('iissioiis in till Jfoiisi'. dill' Bdl soiijLht to amend the Civil tJmrts A t S(» that, 
individual selected Miinsdis of eanaeiiy and ('xperii'oee miylit be yest('<! on tlie 
ri'enmiiniidatioii of tlie Jlitdi eoiiit with piuver to try oii^^nial suits uj) to (he 
value of Its. 'jOOd and that tin- Sinill (laiise (Jourt dunsdietion should bi‘ raised in 
tlie ease of seleeted Munsill'-i and subordinate jnd.LV'S to Its. fidO and its. lOOU 
respectively, 

Mr. Mnlnuda Behari Mnlliel: moved, liy wniy of amendmi'iit, (hat the Bill be 
lated for the juirposi' of elicitine; luibbe opinion (beri'oii before the Ist April, IddS. 

In accepting llu' mo'ion lor eiieulation the finn Ide Membi'r in ehai’fyf' of the 
Bill said that tiiouyh he was not eonvineed by the ar[;um('nts of the mi’inbers 
speakiii)/; in favour of eireiilation yet in debnee (o the wishes of a larp;!; body in 
(he House he was a^^ret'able fo accept the moHon. Tlie eouneil then adjournetk 

1)i:iiA'ij: dn tjik Joint Committee RiiirouT 

18th. DECEMBER :-In the (Muneil to-day eonsideraiinn of the report of the Joint 
rarliamenlary Committee was taken uiu Towards (he la;t;-eMd of the day, Mr. S. M. 
Bose moved the sfiecuil mol ion : 

“ThiH Council lake into eonsidiwaiion the Tteport of the Joint Parliamentary 
Hehct Gkmimitiee on the Indian Constitutional Ut'form and recommend to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal (hat the proeeediiifrs be forwarded to the Government of India for the 
information of His Majesty’s Goveruracut and also for consideration by Parliament./ 
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In moving; the motion, Mr. Bofm oxprcssod his profound ro^^refc and disappoint¬ 
ment that tho Joint P.irliain oitary 0 )m.nittn!', whihj adinir.tin^ the regality of India’s 
political aspirations, had (*ar.'fiilly omitted any rofcrtjnco to Dominion Status. 
After nJernn^ to tlii; li lyal Proeiamation of l9il and Bird Irwin’s declaration in 
1931 that Dominion Siatns was the p;oaI of Indian political advancement, Mr. Bose, 
said that the studioiH avi>idanee of any refenMic.t' to Dmiinion Stains in the R(‘port 
lent colour to the Hns|)ieion that this oiinssmn was dcliberaUily matle with a view to 7 
placating the Conservative diehards of Ivi^land who were opfio-icd to the p^raut of 
refiponsible covi rnmcnt i() India. 

K-derriii^^ to the linanetal aspect of the Il'^port so far as it relati'd to Beii^ml, 
Mr. Base, recalled tint Bciii^ars <*laim to income-tax Ind been partially admitted in 
the While l*aj.i!r which lead laid down lli.at tlie prescribed percenta^o', between 50 to 
75 per emit, of the net nw^mne excliidme: lax on eompanics wonid be j^iven to 
the provinces, suliji'iO to ihi’ ri;.i:;ht of the Federal (lovcinincnt to retain a part of 
such Kiim for ten years. Tin .Iiiint Committee had refused to aceepl even ibis 
modest proposal b eaiise of tlie h'avy buiahm imjiosed in the Centre by the creation 
of new pioivinees. Mr Bose ill n r-fiOT'al to tlie Simon Comniission UejKirt which 
was d('finit('!y ay:ainst the, ercati.m of new provinees, but this had biam over-ruled 
by the Joint, Com mil I ('c. 

Brmtei‘'lni'jr, Mr. li hi* said that the (lommiite(‘’s reeommcndati()us wiO'e (aileulated 
to hinder lie' ^oanvlh of a rt'sp msilil ‘ opiio-at.iou or of ijr.'elive, piiblie opinion. The 
weiikt'Sl, jioint in ihi^ jiroposals made was iliat no alternative hum of Covi'rnment 
was possible. Die sp ak'i’ sud that Iv' Ind always b.s'ii opposed to safeynards and 
reservi’d powers which \v uild b; iih-omp.af ible wiili real demoer.iey but in its 
aiisi'iiee, he was forced to say that sonn' safee;itards. some exlnmal ehi eks, were 
ne('(;Hsary to pnw’ent misuse of powt'r by tiie permanent majority But he submitted 
tiiat a fre([ii(jnt (‘xer use of sii di e\e''[)i,tonal powers would militate against the 
growth of rcspousiblc {Jovernment. 

The Btalemeut made by the Committee in their Report that the Kindu community 
iimone; others acijuieseed very eonsiderably in the Comiminal Award was incorrect, 
said I\Ir. B'mi. I'he reeeiil victory m the Assemidv elections from Bengal of a 
liarty who oH’ored opposUioii to the Award sliownl how keenly Bengal Hindus felt 
in the matter. I’roeeeding, Mr. Bose rCerred to the ahseiiee of joint responsibility in 
the Cabinet Ministers weri' to be (diosen on eommn.iai lines. Jdus would militate 
againsr the growth of a vigtirous party system and hamper normal progress of tho 
constitution. Such .a mini.siiy was a d-mial of I’ailianieiilary Coverninent. Mr. Bose 
had not finished when the Council adjourned. 

19th. DECEMBER The Miiharaja oj iU)Sisi/H.ha:ar. resuming tin' cleliato to day, 
declared thal in mvny respects the Joint Committee U'port liafl diwiated even from 
the Con .ervalivc path outlined by tlie Whit,(' Bap'r. He particiilarly condeinm'd 
indirect Election to the Central li*gisl,itnre and d-'plored vvliat he called going back 
ui)on the dcliiiite policy laid down, namely, (,h,it His IMajesty’s (Jovm'iimi'nt's jioliey 
was Dominion Suit us for India. Coiuniereial Safegn.inls were subjected to severe 
slri(’lai-es by the speaker who averred that these Safegurds were uniieard of. Ho 
concluded with an appeal to the British ilovenuuent to make the proposals nioro 
accejitable to Indian opinion. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdiil Moiuin o.xplained tho Mnssalman standpoint. It was a 
grave disappointment to Muslims that the Joint Select Committee had not respond¬ 
ed to Indian public opinion and that what little responsibility was in store was 
hedged in by Safeguards, Ho. however, welcomed the retention of the Communal 
Award but said that, in practice, the percentage of Muslims in the Federal 

Assembly would be far less than 33 and one-third per cent, as this percentage 

applied to seats other than those represented by Indian States. He deplored the 

unsatisfaclory character of the linancial jiroposals in regard to Bengal. J<5irlher 

stillcning of Safeguards was another unfortunate feature. He could not understand 
the proposal requiring provision for previous siinetion of the Governor in every case 
where a Minister desired to amend the Police Act. This, he considered, a slur on 
Indian integrity, seeking, as tho provision did, to plaee the Insjiector-General of 
Police over tho Minister. Notwithstanding this position, ho could not agree with 
tho Congress for rejection of the new Reforms. Although the Reforms proposals 
fell short of the public demand, ho had no doubt that they were an improvement 
on tho present situation. On behalf of the Mussalmana of Bengal, he welcomed the 
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proposals and repudiated that Eeoga! Muslima, in a majority, would tyrttiiiiiso the 
miuoriticH. 

The Haja of Ncu‘</npur cleprccatcd IIk; Hliircmiif!; of Conservative policy in regard 
(o India. He drjilnred tlio tael. that, executive servants were placed in a position of 
pow'T over the head of their i\Iiuiste,rs. It. was strange that the Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact should have been agreed lo hy the .loint Committee. The 
Poona Pact [ilaeed the lieugal Hindus in an iinenvmhle Jihght The Kaja declared 
that the Comninnal /Vward went haek on the principlt's laid down by the League of 
Nations and sjielt disasi(*r to the Lengil Hindu minoniy. He associated himself 
with the previous speaker in their iineipiivocal eondcmnai ion of the safeguards. 
Finally, he appealed i.o Aliissalmaiis lo realise that the Communal Award was iueom- 
patible with national welfare. 

Mr. IP. //. Thowpaoti, Chairman of the Pxmgal Council JOurojican Croup, asked 
;his colleagues to realise that all jioints of view had been carelully considered by the 
Joint Committee. JL' eonsidi'i'cd lhat the JtclDniis conferred veiy great responsibi¬ 
lity on the liulian (fovernment. lie pliLided lor ihe aeecplance of ihe Iteforms 
scheme, iaefernng to the ('ommunal Award, Mr. Thompson adnulLed, aniidsl cries 
of ‘Tu'ar hear," lliat it lefi an ojasi sore. 

Mr. Saraf (Unuidra Bal was opposed to Ihc Aw/ud and the f'oona Pact and 
hoped that they would not be included in the proposed Pill to amend the Covernment 
of India Act. 

Mr. J, N. Gupta th-plori'd lack of responsibility vvliieh was a marked feature 
of the leuort. It was India’s emph.alie and nnaiiinjoiis opinion lhat tJie caretully 
ccohi'iered demandh of most tnoderale seetion weie biusheu asuia by the Jomt Com- 
iniMtvi. Mr. (^upta refened in delail to ihe injustiee lo Peiigal I'a'i'petrated by the 
financial proposals, J'his e<-ononiic injustice implied gicaler miempioymciit of middle 
class yoiingmen. Even if other piris ot tlu‘ Hctienic were niodilii 1, the (nimmunal 
Award portion was alone su/lieient to dissuade Leiigal from aceepiing the scheme. 
Jlo appealed (0 his section of the House to use only moderate language. The 
Council at this stage adjourned. 

20th. DECEMBER The resumed debate on thi* Joint Pailianumtary Committee’s 
lleporl in the C/oiincil to-day revealed that opinion was as sharjily divided between 
Hindus anil Moslems, Depressed classes and e.istc Hindus and Europeans and so on 
ab oulside the Ce»uueil Llhanibei. 

Mr. J. N. Basit, Liberal Icsader, said that so far as llie quesliou of satisfying 
public sentiment was eoneerned, it must be admilted lhat iho d'cisions oi the Joinl 
Ihirliameiitary Committee iiad faded lo aioiise any enihusiasin and had not met 
with wideH[)iead aeeeplanee in the country. Lnder Ihe proposed (‘onstituiion, liidia 
would continue to oeeiipy a lower place. It must iiavu apjecared to the Pntish 
Covernineiil oi the ipiisiion of India's eon.stiiuiional advaiiei inent during the last 
seven years of diseusHion that there was no dilleienee ol opinion among the various 
ere(‘ds and classes of Intlia—J Iindus and iMahommedans, Princes and piasanls, tluit 
they had felt very kieiily about this lower sialus and unless that grievance was 
rernoved, no ainonnl of worK.ihlc eonstiiuMon would make India satislicd with what 
was intended to he done under the Joint (kimmittee’s reporl. He would earnestly 
urge niKiii all those eoneerned with the linal stages of I< gihlalion to recognise this fact. 

Discussing the (luestioii as to whether the proposed constitution could be sueeoss- 
fully worked, Mr. Lasu said that an attem))i had been made in the Eeport to 
introduce responsibility pariially and condiiionally in the centre. The form of 
Dyarchy laid down for the centre was such a new peculiar and expensive loira of 
Govcrnmeul that it was dillieull to forecast as tc whether it was likely lo work at 
all or not. Coming to ihe question of jirovincial autonomy, the sjieaker said that the 
word ‘provincial autonomy’ was jirolusely used lu the .loint Committee’s Kcpoi t but 
nowhere did they find mention of the i>omiiiiou {Status. Put what kind of provincial 
autonomy bad they been given ? Legislative powers had been given to the Governor 
and the Governor had been drawn into the vortex of every day administration. Was 
that advance from the present state of things ? 

Moulvi Abut Kaasern endorsed the sentiineutB expressed by Elian Pahadur Abdul 
Momiu on the lloor of the House which he thought represented the opinion of the 
entire Mahomedau community of Pengal. 

A voice : Not all. 

Moulvi Abul Kassem : Yes, of all the educated Musliras of Bengal. 
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Referring to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity Mussalnians, the speaker 
asked : Had anybody ever tried to conciliate and win over the Mussalmans ? That, 
according to the speaker, had never been done. 

Taking part in the debate, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singha Roy, Minieter-in-chargo of 
Local Self-Government said that he endorsed every word of his friend and leader, 
Mr. J. N. Basil, about the status of India. The speaker hoped that in the final 
stages of legislation it would bo possible for Parliament to introduce provisions for 
Dominion Status in the statute. The Communal Award and the Poona Pact 
were a vexed question. But he must say that the Hindus of Bengal felt thoroughly 
dissatisfied because of the Communal Award and the Poona Pact. 

Mr. Amulya Dhaii Ray : Not all Hindus of Bengal. 

The Hon'ble Minister continued : Because the Hindu intelligentsia of Bengal 
will have no opportunity of working the constitution. 

Mouivi Tamizuddin Khan : Are the scheduled classes excluded from the 
intelligentsia ? 

The Hon'hle Minister : I will leave it fo be answered by the IJon'ble Member 
himself. Proceeding, the llon’blo Minister said that the Poona Pact was an inflic¬ 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi on the Hindus of Bengal. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Ray : Not all Hindus. 

The Hon'ble Minister : The upper caste Hindus were coerced to accept it. In 
the interest of all concerned, in the interest of the Depressed Classes, I would request 
them to meet us half way. In the interest of the upper caste Hindus, m the inte¬ 
rest of the province, in the interest of the Mahornmedans and in the interest of us 
all, there should be an adjustment. 

The Hon’ble Minister observed that the resolution that was passed by the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee at Patna recently deciding to reject the constitution 
appeared to him to be very disappointing, very discouraging, from the point of view 
01 the constitutional advancement of (he country. 

Referring to commercial discrimination jSir Edward Benthal said there was a 
suggestion that British merchants intended to use this clause for their own advan¬ 
tage and to the detriment of the Indian trade. There was no ground for such 
apprehension. The record of the British business community showed that in recent 
years they had endeavoured on every occasion to support the just aspirations of 
India for development of her industries and he did not think that the people of 
Bengal would deny the fact that the Europeans had done their best in recent years 
to help along the economic prosperity of this province. He could assure the House 
that they would not misuse these safeguards so generously given because they 
realised that generous treatment merited generous return. 

Referring to the omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the Report, as 
complained by Mr. Basu and Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, the speaker recalled 
the Viceroy’s* speech at the European Association where the goal w'as described to 
be a position of equal partnership with other Dominions wifhin the Empire under the 
Crown. He asked the Indians to be patient and said: “If there is any difference 
between me and my fillow Indian subjects on the question, it is one of method and 
speed. The time for bickerings for seats, for personal or party advantage is past. 
We want that front benches in this House should be occupied by people who nave 
Bomething to offer to Bengal and who have worked out a conslriiclive programme 
and whatever party occupies that front bench I can assure it of the support of 
the European Group.’’ 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy (a representative of the depressed class) contradicted the 
statement made on Wednesday by Rai Saheb Karat Chandra Bal that the scheduled 
castes were prepared to reopen the question of Poona Pact. The speaker wanted to 
make it perfectly clear that the depressed classes of Bengal were not prepared to 
lose a single seat allocated to them by the Poona Pact. The speaker, however, declared 
that any negotiation for the modification of the Poona Pact must begin by mutual 
agreement with an open mind and on the basis of separate electorate. 

Dealing with the financial aspects of the Report, Sir John Woodhead^ the 
Finance Member, said that the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee in regard to Federal Finance followed very closely proposals on that subject 
in White Paper, and so far as the provinces were concerned, there were only two 
changes. He presumed that final decision on actual quantum would bo taken after 
conclusion of financial enquiry envisaged in White Paper to review probably the 
financial position of both federation and provinces. “I have studied the report of 
the Joint Select Committee with considerable care and so far as I can see tber^ 
18 
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is nothing: in the recomm(;ndatiouB which will prevent full justice being done to 
B, ngfil'n clfiim to an equitable fiuaiicial settlement/’ The House then adjourned 
till the 22nd. 

22nd. DECEMBER After four days’ debate, the Council finished consideration 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report to-day by adopting Mr. jS.AJ. Bose’s non¬ 
committal motion. One remarkable feature of these four days’ debate was that while 
the Heleot Committee’s Report was condemned on all sides politically, there was 
hardly one section of the House that did not feel specinlly aggrieved* by particular 
recommendations. The Muslim and Di'pressed Classes mcmheis who obviously 
stand to gain by the Report, fidt that it might easily have been better for their 
interest. The landholders had their share of grievances ; even Sir John Woodhead, 
who wears the uneasy crown of Bengal finances, had a plaintive word. 

Before the debate was resumed, Mr. SItanti SHhareswar Roy raised a point of 
order opining that further discussion on thr- motion could not take place because 
the Report of the doint Parliamentary (Committee formed the basis of the Consti¬ 
tutional Bill which was now befori' the House of Commons and in support of his 
contention he referred to Section 80 A of the Government of India Act. Mr. Roy 
further contended that it was against Ihirliamentary convention that the matter 
should be taken into consideration and adversely erilieised in a subordinate legisla¬ 
ture. Ho also pointed out that neither the Government of India nor the British 
Government nor I’arliaracnt had songlit any ojunion on this measure. In that case 
perhapf, it would he permissible to discuss and submit their opinion. 

ju dispi^SiHg of the point of order, the Jlon'blc l^residcnt [Uaja Sir Alanmatha 
Nath Rai Chaudhiiry of Ba7ftosh) observed :—J may tell the House that first of all 
we have to determine the exact nature of the motion before the House and the 
extent of its scope. Are we really cousideiing the Bill before the House of Com¬ 
mons, or are we eritieising the recommendations of the .Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee ■/ f hold that the motion before us is merely a resolution and the object 
behind it is to have the proceedings of the debate on their commendations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Coniniittec scut up to the Government of India for the; information 
of UiB Majesty’s Government, evidently for the benefit of those who have framed the 
Bill and those who would give it its final shape. The Hon’ble Home Member should 
not forget that the Bill before the House of Commons may be revised and changes 
may be eflccted to its elauses, either in respect of principle or detail, Wo, it is not 
any Act of Parliament or any ‘‘law” that we arc criticising. We arc merely criti¬ 
cising the “rocornmendaiions that have been made by tnt‘ Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, on which tin Bill Indore the ilouse of (-ommons has been based. At 
this stage, it may serve; a very useful purpose if the ]>roeeedings of the debate arc 
made mailable to his Majesty’s Government and to the Members of I’arhament. 

Resuming the debate, Rai Bahadur Keshah Chandra Banrrjce said that in spite 
of Its many shortcomings and defeats the eonstilution as outlined in the J. P. C. 
Report was a real advance on the present form of government. But to a Bengali 

Hindu all inlereht in the coming reforms evaporated when he thought of the Com¬ 

munal Award and the I’oona Pact. 

Mr. Razaur Rahauiafi Khan, deputy President of the Council, wondered why 
the Committee should have fought shy of (he word Dominion Status when Indian 
opinion w'as unanirnoiis in demanding that India should be given a position of 
equality with other Dominions in the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations. He, how¬ 
ever, thought that every honest man must admit that the constitution was a great 

advance on what they had before. 

Taking part in the debate, Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Retd, florae Member, said Govern¬ 
ment welcomed this resolution and would forward a copy of the debate to the right 
quarters. Dealing with the recommendations of the Committee, the Horae Member 
said that the Report was the result of years of unhurried, careful work and he 
ventured to suggest that with the framework of the recommendations of that Report 
there was ample room for difForence of opinion or discussion. Yet the Indian nation 
should accept that Report in the best interest of the country and should endeavour 
to work it. It was idle to deny that the proposals were an immense stride forward 
in India’s constitutional history and in fact, it almost led to the transformation of 
the political scene. One might remember thirteen years ago ths storm of criticism 
with which the Montagu-Cbclmsford Reforms were greeted and the forebodings 
which accompanied their inaugaration and yet that constitution had worked. It was 
true that the machinery had creaked chiefly for want of financial lubrication in this 
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province particularly, and also on account of the efforts which were made by poli¬ 
tical and subversive movements to wreck the machinery altogether—the revolutionary 
movements which had caused their unproductive expenditure to rise to its present 
desperately high figure. 

It was easy to imagine how much better that constitution would have worked if 
they had an equitable financial settlement and if thi'y were not burdened with a 
high and unproductive expenditure on account of successive movements. Given 
good-will and equitable financial settlement there was no reason why the new consti¬ 
tution which was a very large ('xtension of self-government should not succeed. 

By good-will he meant to include !ho disappearance of the sub ersive movements 
which had given Bengal a bad name and landed her into such a dillicuUy. 

Discussing the recommendations about the police, he hoped every one would 
agree that it was necessary fiir th ’ success of any Government that they should 
have an efliciont and contended l^^lice Force. The two went together. The Joint 
Committee had recommended two things; that no alteration should be made in the 
general police acL, and no alteration in the ruh'S made thereunder without the 
previous coiiHent of the Governor. It was vital to a police force that it should 
not be subject to poliiical (diangcs and that it should feel secui'’. On the other side 
it was necessary that (die Minister who would be in charge of Law and Order 
should he possessed of a force which liad that assurance. The Homo Memfocr 
ventured to prophesy that the ministers of the future need have no misgiving on 
the subject nor need they anticipate any didiculty from these proposals in whatever 
form they might have been embodied in the report. 

Referring to the committee’s recommendations regarding si’cret sorvioe informa¬ 
tion, the Home Momlicr said that, dealing as they were with the secret revolutionary 
movement, their source of information would inevitably bo secret, they should be kept 
secret, otherwise the sources of information might dry np. Ho long as the secret cons¬ 
piracy movements continued it was vital that (hey should keep their source of 
information safe and those who gave them that information should have that 
security. By the recommendations of thii eommitteo the Minister would not be 
deprived of any information ; he would have enough information to enable him to 
pass orders if orders were required and to defend his action in face of criticism. 
But the vital point was that (he source of his information should not be divulged. 
The Home Member thought it was common .sense that this provision should bo put in. 
Referring to the rccotnm ‘udations regarding the special powers of the Governor 
in connection with the sufipressioii of terrorism, the Home Member pointed out that 
it had been said that Bimgal had been singled out for special treatment in this 
respect. The committee had been gravely impressed with the position in Bengal. 
After all, they mu”t admit that that was not surprising in view of the past history 
of Bengal, in particular in recent history, illustrated as it was, by numerous acts 
which this House had been called upon to pass in order to suppress that movement. 
After reading extracts from the committee’s recommendations in this respect, the 
Horae Member said that the inference of course was that before the Governor took 
those powers, there would be a discussion. Not until that had been done would he 
take those powers. Finally, the Home Member recalled the Viceroy’s speech wherein 
ho pointed out that there were two alteniativea before them ; either accept the 
report which laid down the broad lines of advance namely, provincial autonomy 
and responsible government at the centre or take recourse to a flat and sterile 
opposition. And the Home Member ventured to think that all sensible men would 
reject the second alternative in favour of the first. 

Maulvi Abdus Saniad criticised the observations made by Khan Bhahadur Abdul 
Momiu that the proposed constitution was “a great advance” on the existing condi¬ 
tion of things and that in spite of certain drawbacks and shortcomings, “the 
Bengal Muslims to a man’’ had the general approval of the recommendations of 
the Select Committee. The speaker recalled what other Muslim leaders more com¬ 
petent to speak on the subject had said about the report. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. 
Jinnah and many other Muslim loaders had condemned the report in unequivocal 
terms and had expressed their willingness to join hands with the Congress for 
rejecting it. Quoting the opinion of some of the moderate Muslim leaders and com¬ 
paring them with the opinion expressed by Khan Bahadur Momm, the speaker asked 
the House to judge for itself how far his claim to speak as the de facto and de 
jure leader of the Muslim community was supported by the opinions expressed by 
other Muslim leaders, 
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The next important point in the Khan Bahadur’s speech which required conside¬ 
ration was h's remark that “it is good government and not self-government that 
we need.” That was exactly the argument, remarked the speaker, used by Mr, 
Churchill against the introduction of responsible government in India. Mr. 
Churchill’s contention was not accepted by other British politicians who held that 
good government was not equivalent to self-government. It was a pity that the 
Khan Bahadur was trying to outchurchill Mr. Churchill. Nothing better to be 
expected from an ex-commissioncr of a division. In fact ho spoke in the voice of 
the bureaucracy and not the voice of the Khan Bahadur, the accredited leader of 
the Muslim community. 

Another point in the Khan Bahadur’s speech which the speaker dealt with was 
his views about the Communal Award. The Khan Bahadur held the award as the 
Magna Charta of the Muslim community, but in the opinion of the speaker it was 
on this ground and not on the ground that it affected the interests of the Hindu 
community that he had consistently raised his voice of protest against the perni¬ 
cious systern of separate electorate. It was a device very ingenuously planned to keep 
the Miihlirn conimniiity permanently segregated from their politically, educationally 
and economically more advanced neighbours, the Hindus, wMth a view to prevent 
the growth of patriotism and nationalism among the Muslims, ideals which a com¬ 
munity must keep before its mind if it ever aspired to attain political freedom. 

d'he speaker said tliat, it was not yet loo late for the Government to revise their 
policy and to concede to the Muslims of Bengal absolute majority on the basis of 
joint elecloraiC by reducing the niimer of seats alloted to the European community, 
position, which the speaker knew^ the Hindus would gladly accept. Unless that 
wu'J doiH-, the proposed relorms would bring no peace in the laud and the constitu¬ 
tion wouk. not be worth the paper on which it was written. 

The Hohhlc Nawab K. G. M. Furoqui thought that after the tumult and bustle 
of the controversy had died down it would be recognised that the proposals were a 
big step forward. They combined in them the three essential principles in the 
demand, so far made by th(‘ people of India, namely provincial autonomy along 
with an All-India Federation brought about in a compnFensive scheme with respon- 
eibility in the centre. The Hon’ble Minister thought that the proposed checks and 
safi'guards had been recommended in view of the existing facts and conditions in 
India. They were not intended to impede the development of self-government 
but were a necessary sii])port. Ho appealed to all seclions—particularly to the two 
great communities, Hindus and Mussulmans,—to sink their differences, to be tolerant 
of each other, to have regard for each oihei’s feelings and susceptibilities and to 
combine together for the purpose of working the new constitution harmoniously 
and in a sjiirit of goodwill. 

Mr. P, Banerjeo thought that it was a scheme of reforms unworthy of a great 
nation to offer and unworthy of even n small nation or a helpless subject to accept. 
India should not accept such a gift. Not because it had little substance in it but 
because it would be suicidal in asmuchas it contained the seeds of disruption which 
in their noxious growth would strangle nationalism and split the Indian people into 
warring camps of conflicting eommunities and vested interests. It would spell dis¬ 
aster to the growth of nationalism in India. 

The lion'blc Khan Bahadur A%iziil Baque did not claim that the details of 
the scheme did not admit of further improvement but he would ask them to pause 
and consider if what had been suggested was not an advance on the existing state 
of things. Electorates had been enlarged by millions. The Lower House was to 
consist of elected representatives of the people and there would be no official block. 
As regards the safeguards these were preserved for the time bring with a view to 
see how the machinery worked. Keferring to the Prime Minister's decision, the 
Jdon’ble Minister said that they had been discussing the Hindu-Moslem problem 
for the last eight years but tbiy had not yet been able to come to an agreed settle¬ 
ment in this matter. Referring to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity of 
the Muslims, the Hon’ble Minister said that the Muslims had all along been 
generous whenever any demand had been made of them. 

Following the acceptance of Mr. 8. M, Bose'i motion, the Council was prorogued. 
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AUTUMN SESSION—MAVRAS-l&t. to 4th. AUGUST 1934. 

The Madeab Debtors’ rROTECTioN Bd.l 

The Madras Lf'pfislative Council commenced its autumn session at Madras on 
Ihc l»t. August 1934 wi(h Mr. Z>. R. Reikli, President in the chair. The President 
nniionnecd after Ihe interpellation time that the Uovernor’s assent had been given 
to the following Acts 

0) The Madras Nurses and Midicivcs Amendment Act (2) the Madras Estates 
hand Act (!3) the. Madras Co~operatire hand MorUjaije Banks Act and {4} ihe 
Madras hoeal Authorities Entertainment Tax Amendment Act. 

The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bdl, as amended by the Select Committee, was 
thi first to come up for tliird reading. The Bdl aims at regulating the business of 
money-lending and pawn-br )king carried on by private iiiiiividuals. An important 
provision of the bill insists on the money-lenders carrying on business iu the 
Madras province maintaining accounts periodically to parties taking loans. 

The second imjiorlant provision in the bill is that money-lenders should not 
charge interest on secured loans more than ‘J4 per cent. 

Discussions on the amendments then took phn^e. When the clause relating to 
interest was taken up the Meml)i',r announced that intimation had been received 
from the Govern merit of India to the effect that tho Government of India itself 
was considering a comprehensive scheme for all the provinces and accordingly 
suggested that the danse may bo adopted. 

Mr. U. Basudev. raov r of the Bill, accepted the suggestion. This roused a storm 
of protest from ;ion-offi(!ialB. Sir A. P. Fatro and Sami Venkataehalam Chetti 
disapproved of the attitude of the mover of the bill in accepting amendments 
which defeated tho very object of the bill. They said the bill boeomes useless with¬ 
out fixing the maximum date of interest leviable by tho creditors. 

Sir A. P. Patro moved that father consideration of the bill bo adjourned for a 
year. At this stage the Council stood adjourned. 

Estates Land Act Amending Bill 

2nd. AUGUST Official business was transacted at to-day’s meeting of tho 
Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir Archibald Campbell introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Estate Act, 1008 and the Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act, 1934 and 
moved that the Bill be referred to a sch'ct committee. 

It would be within tho recollection of the hon. members, Kir Archibald Campbell 
said, that on March 22nd of this year H. E. the Governor, Sir George Stanley 
returned the Madras Estates Land Act Amending Bdl to this House with a messago 
recommending the deletion of certain clauses which had been passed by the House. 
The reason ho gave in his message and his rccomniendaiions were as follows ; 

‘'Although notice of the principal amendments regarding iraaradars had been 
before the Council since January 1931, I arn satisfii^d that irnamdars did not antici¬ 
pate that those amendments would be incorporated in the Bdl. In view of the 
complexity of the question involved, which, in my opinion, requires further consi¬ 
deration by tho Couned, I think it should he dealt with in a separate Bill which 
Will be introduced by the Government early in the next session of the Council.” 

Continuing, Bir Archibald ('lampboll said that in accordance with the undertaking 
in His Excellency’s message and in his (8ir Archibald’s) speech, he was introducing 
this Bill. He had not set out at considerable length in tho statement of objects 
and reasons of the Bill the reasons which had led the Government to undertake 
this legislation. Briefly, these were that the Government and tho courts for a cou- 
siderable period, for a century or so, regarded that tho tenants in an imam village 
had prima facie kudivaram rights, and that tho onus of proof that the imamdar 
had the kudivaram right—this fact could be proved by Government records that he 
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might have— did lie prima facie on the imamdar. That practice was interfered with 
by the rulinp^ of the Piivy Couneil on Ist July 1918 under which it was filattd that 
the onufi lay upon the tenant, and the Bubscquent rulinjrs that the burden of proof 
did not lie either on the imamdar or on his tenant, but that each case should be 
decided on its own merits. The rcRult had been, as far as the Government could 
say, that the imamdars’ tenants were being deprived of their kudivaram rights, and 
it had become necessary to do some thing to remove by legislation this durability 
under Mhich the tenants were labouring. 

Mr. K. R. Ymkatarayna Aiyar obsfTvcd that he con Id not believe that the 
Government had brought the measure as the result of an urge that it had felt for 
such social If-gislation. 

It seemed to him that the only consideration that had prompted them to bring 
forward Ibis Bill was that it had Ix'eomf^ necessary in view of conditions which had 
not been anticipated by the Bill of 1908. Assuming that this was a valid reason, 
he said, one would havi' tlionght that the lcG:i>lation would have beim strictly con¬ 
fined to the nqnirf'mcntB of the situation. If the law as to onus of proof had come 
to be formulated by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a manner not 
anlieipated by (be Act of 1908, and if it was felt that this would work injuriously 
to the tenants, these could bo provided for by a legislation confined in its purpose 
to si'tting right these. It was obviously conceded that the present legislation went 
far beyond this. Whatever the presumption ns to kudivaram in imam villages, it 
was admitted that there were and might be inam villages where both kudivaram 
and m<’lvaram were owned by imamdars. In such cases, the present Bill contemplated 
that the liiuiindars should no longer own the kudivaram, but that it should slniight- 
away beciuTu the right of the tenant in occujiation on the date of the coming into 
force of this bgislation. No compensation was prov ded for his loss of the right. 
Tliis was cxfiropriation, pure and simple. He would appeal to the House to con¬ 
sider whether the (Tovernment had at all adduced any reason to justify “such a 
vanualistic piece of legislation.” The number of cases involved did not matter; 
the only concern of the FToiiso, as present, was whether they should pass such a 
measure which w'ould result in confiscation and expropriation without compensation. 

Mr. Mtwvstram? Kaidu observed that the previous speaker had not stated any¬ 
thing useful to improve his case. Mr. Naidu, continuing, observed that beyond 
repeating the expressions “vandalislic legislation” ‘lexpropriation”, as often as he 
could, Mr. Vonkatarama Aiyar had not stated anything by way of arguim’ut. 
Instead, the speaker wotild suggest to him to make some conAruetive contribution 
to the solution of the difilculties experienced in the working of the Acts and to 
bry to convert them by reason and argument and not by deiiuneiatioii.” 

Disenssion closed at 5 p. ra. with the speech from Mr. T. A. RamaJingam Chrfli'ir 
who oil behalf of the Opposition said they were prepared to su])pori the motion to 
refer the Bill to the Select (Jommittee. Some of them were against these amend¬ 
ments on the previous occasion, on the ground (hat suffieient time had not been 
given for the eonsideraiioii of this question. That objiction has now been met. 
The Opposition only wanted that there should be a fair and proper considoraiioii in 
the Select (’ominitiee of the provisions of ths Bill. 

Mr. Munuswami Naidu hail put the case for the Bill in a very forcible speech. 
With most of his observation, the speaker personally agreed. At the same time, 
Mr. Naidu had conceded that if imamdars would bring to the notice of the Com¬ 
mittee any real hardships they felt tlu'y would receive due consideration. Mr. 
Cliettiar said that one class of cases deserved special consideration, viz., such of the 
imam villages at the time of the grant but had since come Into the hands of several 
persons. It would be a real hardship if these villages should be brought within the 
category of ‘estates’ within the juirview of the Act. 

The motion to refer the Bill to the Heicct Committee was put to the House and 
earned without a division. The House then adjourned. 

The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bh.l 

3rd. AUGUST The Select Committee report on tho 'Madras Debtors’ Pro¬ 
tection Bill (a non-official measure introduced in 1992) was subjected to a prolonged 
discussion in the Council to-day, when several amendments were moved and further 
consideration was postponed to the next non-official day. 

The object of the bill is to remedy some of the evils associated ’ with certain 
classes of money-lenders, especially with loans advanced by professional money- 
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Diiders, on the security of jewels and other articles, to stuall borrowers, generally 
drawn from the middle and working!; claaeefl. 

A motion to delete from the Bdl a clause fixing the rate of interest at 18 per 
cent, on unsecured loans aroused keen opposition from a section of the House 
and was finally carried by 64 votes against 19. 

Madras Impartible Estates Amend. Bill 
Discussion on Mr. A/. Patnaik Mahasayo^s Bdl to amend the Madras Im¬ 
partible Estates Act 1904 was then resumed. Discussion on this motion was post¬ 
poned to the Ist February meeting to the m'xt non-ofiicial day. 

A few verbal amendments to clause two dealing with Sf'Ction 9 of the Act 1904 
were taken up for consideration and passed. Section 9 dealt with the question of 
BuceoMHiou to an impartible estate. The following proviso was also added to the 
clause : — 

“Provided that no decree made prior to tho passing of the Madras Impartible 
Estates (Arnpndment) Act of I9d4 negativing the right of any p<>rson to mainten¬ 
ance claimed in his own right or as representing his branch shall debar his 

desceiidarilH deelared eiitiiled to maintinance under the provisions of the said 

Amendment Act from claiming such maintenance”. 

The Bill was then passed into law. The purpose of this Bill was to declare the 
right of junior members and others of the family of the holder of impartible estates 
to maintenance out of tho impartible estates and tho income thereof without proof 
of any special 'custom. 

Hindu Rrltotous Endowment Amend. Bill 
The Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Act was then 

taken up for consideration on the motion of Mr. R. F. Krishniah Chowdhry. 

Clause I gave the short title of the Bill and was adopted. 

Clause 2 amended Section 44-A of the Religious Endowments Act of 1926 in 

regard to the alienation of serv-ce inams. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved the insertion of the following clause in 
place of the one provided in tho Bill ; — 

“(2) (a) The Collector may, on his own motion, or on the application of the 
trustee of the math or temple or of the Committee or of the Board, or of any 
person having interest in the math or temple who has obtained the consent of 
such trustee, Committee or Board, by order, resume the whole or any part of 
any such imam on one or more of the following grounds, namely— 

(i) that the holder of such imam or part has made an exchange, gift, sale or 
mortgage, of the same or any portion thereof, for a term exceeding five years, or 
(ii; that the holder of such imam or part has failed to perform or make the 
necessary arangcraents for performing, in accordance with the custom or usage of 
such math or temple, the chanty or service for performing which the imam had 
been made, confirmed or recognised by the British Government, or any part of the 
said charity or service, as the cate may be, or 

(lii) that the math or temple has ceased to exist or the charity or service in 
question has in any way become impossible of performance. 

When passing an order under this clause, the Collector [shall determine whether 
such imam comprising such part, as the case may be, is a grant of both tho mel- 
varam and the kudivaram.” 

Answering a question of Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar, the hon. Sir Archibald 
Campbell said: Consequential amendments were adopted in regard to the other 
subsections of the section. The following were substituted on the motion of the 
hon. Sir Archibald Campbell for clauses 2 (f) and (g) of the Bill :— 

“(f) Where any Imam or part of an imam is resumed under this section, the 
Collector or the District Collector, as the case may be, shall, by order, re-grant such 
imam or part— 

(i) as an endowment to the math or temple concerned, or 

(ii) in case of resumption on the ground that the math or temple has ceased to 
exist or that the charity or service in question has in any way become impossible of 
performance, as an endowment to the Board, for appropriation to such religious, 
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educational or charitable purposes not inconsistent with the objects of such math or 
temple, as the Board may direct/’ 

(g) The order of re-p;rant made under clause (f) shall, on application be made to 
the Collector within the time prescribed, be executed by him in the manner 
pi«e8cribed”, 

^ Clause 2 as amended was passed. The preamble was also adopted with a slight 
verbal alteration. 

Mr. F. V. Krishniah Chotvdry then moved that the Bill be passed into law. He 
thanked the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell and the Law drafting department for 
their co-operation and assistance in the preparation and consideration of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed into law. The House then adjourned. 

Central Land Mortgage Bank 


4th. AUGUST The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan moved the following resolution to-day 
“This Council recommends to the (lovernmcnt that, with reference to sub-section 
(1) of Section 6 of the Madras Co-operative Lind Mortgage Banks Act, the 

Government guarantee from Provincial revenues the principal of the debentures 
issued by the (Vntral Land Mortgage Bank after the passing of the above Act 
up to a total face value of Rs. 50 lakhs, exclusive of such debentures as the Bank 
may from time to time redeem, and interest on those debentures at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent per annum. Such debentures shall be issued for such periods 
as may be nxed at the time of issue, not exceeding in any case 25 years from 
that dale”. 

Tiie hon. F. T. Rajan in moving the resolution said that at the time of 
the passing of the Land Mortgage Bank Act he gave an assurance to the 
Hout'C regarding the question of guarantees. In accordance with that assurance 
he had now' come before the House and was taking it into his confidence. He at that 
time assured the Mouse that the Government would guarantee the principal of the 
debentures issuf'd by the Central Land Mortgage Bank. Originally the period fixed 
was twenty years. But after careful consideration, it was decided to raise it to 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. /^ y. Krishniah Choudhry moved an amendment, to the eflect, that the 
interest on the debentures should not exceed 4 per cent per annum. He stated that 
money was cheap now and he could not understand why the Land Mortgage Bank 
should fix the rate at 5 per cent.' 

Mr. B. Munuswami Naidu said that the Government shouhl not guar«intco more 
than wdiat the Bank might require for its immediate purposes and if the Bank 
required more, (Government could then extend their guarantee. Such a proe/idure 
would also give the House another opportunity of reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The Bank w'as only a private institution, and the Government in giving the 
guarantee should see that the managenumt looked to the sound and proper adminis¬ 
tration of the Bank. The objective could best bo secured, he said, by the (Govern¬ 
ment confining their guarantee to something lees than the maximum amount of 
issue. Further, when the imperial Bank and other well established banks were 
allowing only 2 or 2 and a half per cent on long term deposits, why, he asked, 
should the Land Mortgage Bank be allowed “the luxury of raising debentures at 5 
or 4 per cent.” ? 

Mr. T A Ramalirigajn Chettiar wished the members of the House kept them¬ 
selves acquainted with the actual working of the Bank and took greater interest in 
it than they did at present. Referring next to the criticisms made by the previous 
speakers, Mr. Chettiar said that it was difficult to specify what the requirements of 
the Bank would be or the period during which these might be raised. The number 
of banks was increasing and the activities of the banlcs were widening, It was very 
likely that the entire issue of Ks. 50 lakhs might bo exhausted in the course of 
one year or eighteen months, though, he said, the average acquirement in the recent 
past had been about three lakhs in two months. The Bank was not, he assured the 
House, anxious to pay a higher rate of interest than need be paid. But, he would 
suggest that 4 per cent or 5 per cent would not be too high having regard to the 
fact that even the Government had raised loans at 3 and a half per cent. Further, 
it was open to the Bank to redeem debentures whenever money was available at 
lower rates of interest. The Directors were not apathetic or indiflTerent to the 
interests of the Government,—whatever Mr. Munuswami Naidu might have intended 
to convey by his remark. 
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Mr. Venkatachalam Chetti said that it should be possible for the Bank to make 
an estimate of their irnmednite requirements and if and when need was felt for 
anything o^er that sum, Government could then increase the limit. He would 
therefore move an amendment that the limit of Rs. 60 lakhs fixed in the motion 
be reduced to Rs. 30 lakhs. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan said that it would not bo advisable to reduce the limit 
from Rs. 50 to 20 lakhs. The Bank had issued, so far, debentures to the value of 
Rs. 85 lakhs at a rate of interest higher than 5 per cent and a good part of it had 

been redeemed and reissued at a lower rate. The present rate was only the maxi¬ 

mum and if money could be obtained on easy terras, they might be able, perhaps, 
to issue the debentures at rates lower than the maximum. The Government had no 
desire to deny any opportunity of discussing or reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The report of its working would come up before the House every year and 

there would be arapL' opportumty for them to give expression to their views. 

Mr. Vnikatarhalam Ghcttij did not press his amendment. The other amendment, 
that the rate of interest should not exceed 4 per cent was put to the House and 
declared lost. The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajau’s motion was then passed. 

Tue City Munjcipal Act Amendment Bile 

The Madras City Municipal Act Amendment Bill introduced by the Hon. the Rajah 
of Bohhili, the Chief Minister and referred to the select cemrnittee proposed lulcr alia 
to widen the franchise and abolish ihc; system of nominations as existing at present. 
Ex[)ert8 who will be nominated by the Government will be allowed only to vote and 
speak on special subjects for which they will be nominated. Ut'prcseiitation of the 
minority communities would be secured by so adjusting thi' divisions in the city 
that the strength of the city council would he increased from 50 to 60 and the term 
of the councilliirs extending to /()ur years. Regarding finance, provision has hccu 
made nquiring Governmiini sanction for abolishing or reducing iho existing tax on 
property. A tax on adveriisi ment carts and timber has been introduced. A new 
chapter has been added iiicorpiuating the provisions of the Calcutta City Municipal 
Act relating to improvement and bi'tter sanitation of slum areas. It is proposed to 
adopt the system of aldermen, as in Calcutta, elected from outside the council, five 
Beats being reserved for them. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 22ud. October. 

MAl)RAS-22nd, to 2(H}c OCTOBER 1U34 

City Civil Court Amend. Bill 

22nci. OCTOBER: —In the Oonnei! to-day, the Bill to amend the City Civil Court 
Act was passed, also the Malabar Land Registration Bill. 

The hon. Sir K. V. Rcddi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill furlher to amend the Madras City Civil Court A(U, 1892, and moved that the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee he taken into consideration. 

The Bill, as originally introduced, sought to enhance the jurisdiction of the 
City Civil Court to Rs. 10,000. But the Select Committee amended the Bill limiting 
the extended jurisdiction of the Court in the first instance to Rs. 5,000, though 
the power was reserved for the Government to raise it up to Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Baahecr Ahmed Sayecd suggested the postponement of the ennsideratiori 
of the measure till the Governinciii had obtained the opinion of the High Court 
OQ the question, having regard to the changed conditions. He said that recent 
circumstances revealed a fall in the number of suits on the Original Side of the 
High Court, and the number was not likely to increase in the near future. More¬ 
over, the number of judges in the High Court had now been increased to fourteen 
and while it was in no way advantageous to the litigant public, it was not fair to 
proceed with a Bill which would result in extra expenditure. One or two judges 
would have to be appointed to the City Civil Court and certainly additional esta¬ 
blishment, without any curtailment in the establishment of the High Court. He 
reiterated that it was neither just nor fair that the Government should proceed 
with this matter. 

The hon. Sir K. V. Reddi said that the arguments advanced by the previous 
speaker had been advanced iu the Select Committee and he had taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to state there that the pecuniary jurisdiction would bo fixed at Rs. 5,000 
in the first iustance. All that the sectioQ stated was that power would be taken 
19 
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by tho Government to rnine it further to Rn, 10,000. He did not admit that the 
Hii^h Cduri had not Rufri dtMii, work, nr that, it would be neceflsary to rcaiice tne 
etren^nh of tho On^unal ^^ido cstabliHhraeiit of the lli^ 2 ;h Court or that any incon- 
vtMiiuiico would bu ciUKcd to litii^auts. Ift3 hsiw no pomt in the BU^^RCBtion that 
thuv whould aij^iiin into tho w'ImIo question by fltartin<; fresh enquirien 

The motion that the Bill be tak.-n into couHideratiou was passed. 1 he claUflCB 
and the preiimhle c'f the Bill were adojiled without discussion. The Hon. Sir K, 
V. Heddi then moved that the Bill be passed into law and the motion was 
carried. 

Mai.ahar ]aAnt> Beoihtration BjjA; 

The next Bill considered was the one lo further amend the Malabar Land Ro- 
^^iHt^ation Act i8‘J5, so as to provide that any joint registration made under Section 
14 of the Act Hhall he in force so long as the occupancy continued instead of 
being iimiled to the jieriod of coniract. 

The JJoii. Sir Archibald Caa/fibell, moving that the Bill be taken into consider- 
tion, Slated that in several instances it had been found that oeeupancy had conti¬ 
nued even after eontjaets had (xpired. The present amendment would bo in the 
interests boih of ihe proprietors and leiianis. 

The motion w^us carried and the, Bill was passed into law without any discuBBion, 

Bill to Amend La lour Act 

Tho Hon. Sir Archibald CaiupbcU then moved that the Bill to amend the 
Madia.' '’ompulsory Ijahour Aet, 18b8, be referied lo a Select C'ommittiT. 

The Bi'i set ks to nunove emlain dilhcullies stated to have been experienced in 
couueO'ui' with the earrying out of measures for the jirevcMition of damage to 
public vvuik-, such us, irrigation works. It makes it lawful for heads of villages to 
make DfjujHiiions on the iniiahitanls for the supply of materials necessary for 
BU/jipiug breaehcB iii the embankments of tanks, rivers and camds and to seize 
and, if necessary, cut down such at tides wherever they might be found. 

The Jiun. Sir K. 'W Rcddi seconded the motion, which was then passed by tho 
House. 

District Munkupalities Bill 

The hon the Raja of Buhbiii next introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Madias District Miinieipalities Act and moved that it he taken into consideration at 
once, in doing so, the Mimsliir explained the uhjeeis of the Bill, clause by clause, 
which, he said, was iiiiciided to remove certain dilBcultics ioum' in the actual work¬ 
ing ol the Aet. 

Madras Estates Land Aci Amend, Bill 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell pieseiiteJ the report of the Select Oommittee 
on the Bill fnrilier to aiiiend liie Madras Estates, ]j,iiid Act, 11108 and to amend 
the Madras Esiaies iMiud (Aniendmeni) Act, of ID.'U ; and moved that the Bill as 
amendt d by tJie H lcci Commilice lie taken into consideration. 

in doing HO, the Jievenue Member said ttiat the Heleet Committee had given a 
very careful toiitiideralion to all (he representations made to it and had in conse- 
qut nee recast the scheme of the Bill so as to meet the points that were raised. He 
hoped the Bill would he acceptable now to those who criticised it in the form in 
which it was Introduced. 

Mr. Bashcer Ahoted moved ; 

‘That the further consideration of the Madras Estates Land (second Amendment) 
Bill he adjuiirned till after a thorough investigation and enquiry has been made 
by the Covernmeiit in regard to inam tenures in the various districts in the 
presideiiey and the present position of the iiiamdars and their tenants in the inam 
villages in the Bresidency’. 

The question was put, to the House and lost. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed then moved ; That the Bill and the amendments thereto by 
the {Select Committee he referred again to a Select Committee for fresh report after 
due enquiry and taking of evidence. 

He urged the House to accept this 'modest motion’. The Bill that had emerged 
from the Select Committee was completely different from the one referred to it. 
There had been no publication of this Bill. It was but elementary justice that 
the interests affected should bo allowed to consider tho position. 
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The House fhea adopted the Revenue Member’s motion for the consideration of 
the Bill. The of the Bill wore then taken up for coriBidHration. 

Discussion o»> the clauses had not concluded when the OouihoI adjourned till 
t he next day, the 23rd. October, when clauses 1 to 9 of the bill was discussed and 
amended and formed part of the bill. The consideration of the bill being over, the 
Council adjourned. 


J^'AILURE OF Cliors IN CEDED DISTRICTS 

24lh. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the member from C .ddapah, Mr. AT. 
fCoUi Reddi, moved an adjournment motion to discuss an iirgiuit matter of public 
importance, namely, th(.> siiuation created by the failure of crops due to want of suffi¬ 
cient rain in almost (he whole of ceded districts which necessitated taking immediate 
steps for relieving distress prevailing among the ryot and the labour populatiou 
in those districts. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell, replying to the criticisms, said that Govern- 
meuL were carefully waiching the situation in the districts and would do all that 
might be necicssary to meet ihe situation. 

Referring to ttio works suggested by Mr. Ramaswami Mutlaliar, he said that 
they would be coiisKhu’ed with r<-fer<*nce to tin? fnniiie relief programme, ami they 
would see if (hey could not he taken on hand as such. R fimiing to Mr. Runga- 
natha Mudaliar’s speech, the Revenue rnmuber said that eleir lustruciious had lieeii 
laid to the minutest detail govoruing programmes of famine relief works to be 
curried out in any area. 

Continuing, he said that special reports about the local conditions had been 
received from the Oolleclors of Bidlary and Anantapur. Th(? (’Jiilleetors of Cuddapah 
and Uurnool had not yet, sent any spt*cial report. Tlie reports reemved sliowi-d that 
rams had partially failed in some parts of the districts. The Board ot Revenue had 
drawn their attention to the advisability of expanding works, if neecssury, and 
asking District Boards to (‘xpand th(‘ir works also and take on hand more siiiiahle 
works for giving emphiymerit to Ich.onrers, The Gollcctor of Anantapur had already 
started some works for expanding minor irrigation works and repairing smaller 
irrigation works. A sum of Rs. iiiOOO had already been allotlcd for the execuiion of 
irrigation works and the necessaiy temporary stafl' had also been sanciioned. As 
regards deficieiiey of fodder concessions for removal of fodder and grass from 
forests had been given. 

On the whole, he said, there seem to be only scattered scarcity and not universal 
scarcity in these districts. There was still hope that the rains might improve in 
which case the situation will be rdiiwed. The north-east monsoon hud started and 
it was possible they .night prove to bo saii'^factory, 

“Meantime,” he said, ‘ the situation is being carefully watched. Wo have already 
asked the Member of the Board of Revenue to lUBpcct, the area and 1 learn that 
he 18 leaving Madras shortly for the purpose. I can assure hon. members of this 
House that wo are watching the situaiion very carefully, and 1 hope we will bo 
able to satisty them by doing whatever may be necessary to meet the situation.” 

Mr. K. Koti RcAldi said that in view of Ihe assurance of the Revenue Member, 
he did not wish to press the motion. The motion was by leave withdrawn. 

Madras Meternity Benefit Bill 

With a view to preventing employment of women in factories and providing 
payment of maternity benefit, the Council passed to-day a non-officual nipamire 
entitled the Madras Maternity Bill. According to the bill no employer 
shall employ a woman in any factory during four weeks immediately follow¬ 
ing confiemeut and every woman worker in a factory, not being a seasonal factory, 
shall, subject to provisions of the bid, be entitled to a payment of maternity benefit at 
the rate of eight annas per day during her absence for a maximum period of these 
weeks immediately preceding and four weeks following confinement. 

Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill 

The Council also passed the Madras Debtors Protection Bill which is expected 
to benefit largely small debtors and regulate keeping of accounts by certain creditors. 
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Madras Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 
25th. OCTOBER The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved that the Bill further 
to amend the Madras Estates Lind Act, l908, and to amend the Madras Estates 
Land (Amtaidment) Act, I0d4, be passed into law. 

ITe Kaid that he would not take up the time of the House iby rcferrin^r to the 
provisionH of the Bill, which had been discussed at considerable lent>;th. But he 
would like to express his appreciation of the care and attention with whi di the 
menibers of the Select Committee and the House had considered the Bdl, and the 
rcj)reHentations which had been made by the sponsors of both the principal ijiterests 
conec'rncd, in order to arrive at a settlement which would be as fair as possible to 
both the int('r(^sls. Th(' scheme embodied in the Bill was the outcome of a very 
careful considcraiion of those various re}>res('maiions and it was his hope that t.hc 
Bill i\ould result in the course of three or four years in better relations pr'vailing 
between the land-holders in the whole inarn villages and their tenants. 

J he hon. Sir Archibald (tamphell said that the main objective of the Bdl was 
to j)rot(>cl Ihe tenants from losintr their oceiipancy ri/j;hlH in inarn vilia;r‘'>^. This 
was far dilferent fi-om what had been described as ‘exprojiriation’. The Ihll was 
nciessarily a eonipnimise Ix'tween the claims of inamdars and of tenants. The com- 
fwomise embodied in the Bdl was on the whole a fair one. and he hoj^cd that the 
D'cesure in its workintr, ivonld jirove beneficial to both inamdars and tenants, 
foe I’ill vvas tiien jiassed info law. 

DfSTRirT MrNKTPALTTIES BlLL 

'ji,n discussion on the motion of jMr. Naidu to reh'r to a Sele-d Com- 

mif'ep flic (lOvernuient Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalitii's Act was 
then resnm^'d- 

''ne Ifnnbb' of Bohhih, rcplyin^r to the dcimte, said lliat he did rciJise that the 
fltnfpnu'nf of ol'i'ets and reasons accompanying: the Bill had not been clearly written. 
Mncfi (if lh(' crjBcisms of Mr. Naidu, the cxpr'ricnccd Parliamentarian that he was, 
uriH turned oo point. All his criticisms would have been avoided if the 

reasons for this le^oslatiou had liecn elearly staP'd, The necessity f()r systematisinK 
the various scales of pay, fixinj^ the cadres, etc., of the estalilishrnent. had been felt 
for a Innfr time, I.^xfii'iience showed there was mneh diversifv in those matters 
between rnntiicipal'ly nud muuicinality. Sometimes the pay drawn wr« out of pro¬ 
portion to the dnti<“^ ics attachint^ to the post. It was the intention 

of the riovrrnment, brin^ sr'tnc sort of uniformity in this matter. Moreover, it 
was felt that it was not iiossibU' to ^dye effect to the resolmion of tb^ House for 
the extension of rhe eommunul rule to the local hoard cmplovees, tinh'ss there were 
definite cadres and d'diniie scales of ])ay fixed. It was too late in tlu' day to talk 
about the nu-rits or dounTits of this sysp'm. The principle had been accepted by 
the CJo\ornnient and w’UUld he found not only now hut in the comlnp; years to bo 
ns much a safeguard fo*" Brahmins ns for other commiiniti's. 

Apnin, the clause ns to transfer of officers from one muninpality to another was 
not so revolutionary as B "’as thought out to be. d'he ueeessity for it had been 
fnro'-een by the framers of the Act. He would make it clear that such transfers 
could he confined to such higher posts as managers, ac.countants or secretarips, to 
which provincial endres w^'r*' formed. For ch rks and other subordinate establish¬ 
ment. there would be only district cadree and in the ordinary circumstances, there 
would he no transfers. 

This power of transfer, the Rajah of Bohhil went on to say, would enable the 
Government in suitahic eases, to get the ex-Talak Board employees absorbed in the 
service of local bodies. Apart from that, there was nothing either retrograde or 
revolutionary in the proposal, ns even quite recently the District Boards had the 
power to transfi'r the servans of Taluk Boards and Panchayats from one, body to 
another. Ho did not therefore understand why this power of transfer should not be 
taken by the Government to be exercised in the best interests of the local board 
employees and local boards themselves. 

“Again in fixing the postsand pay. wo have found that in the past some of the 
District Boards have not followed any principles"’, said the Rajah Raheb. “Whatever 
may he the opinions of some who seem to think that any measure that would inter¬ 
fere with local boards is going to affect the autonomy of Local Self-Government, 

I am prepared to say this much—that if we should ensure the future progress and 
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prosperity of Local Self-Government and if we arc to see that these local boards 
function efficiently, it is necessary that the employees thereof p loiild not he made 
the pawns in the game of party politics and party factio i. It is of the utmost 
importance to the future progress of Local Self-Governmei t in this province that 
they should be freed from ail danger of party politics. I kn^ w many cases ; I do 
not wish to mention the nara'S in which even District Boan Presidents and Oheir- 
men of municipal Councils have been put to great difficulties owing to the exigencies 
of party politics. There were occasions whiui even the most honest of Presidents 
of Boards and Chairmen of Councils were compelled to give in. It is, therefore, I 
believe not in the interests of local boards hut also in the interests of (hose direct¬ 
ing (he affairs of local boards that some sort of uniformity is brought about. 4t 
the same time, I shall make it clear, once again, that the Government, by this 
measure do not propose to take away (he power of (he local boards in n’spect of 
appointments either at present or in the future. That is not at all the intention. 

The Raja of Hobbili then proceeded to exfrbiin the urgency for (he measure. His 
single objection in trying to get (he Poll passed into law at one sitting, was the int^mests 
of (x-taluk board employees who deserve to )>e re-employed without any avoidable 
delay. The urgency vvas all the greater because the Muriici(>aliiies had not followed the 
instruelions of lh<‘ Government to prefer (his class of unemployed in filling up the 
vacaneies. The Minister, proceeding, mentioned anolhiT reason for talcing power to 
tranfer thp higher grade of servants from one municipality to another, “The House 
IS aware” he said ‘‘that aggrieved raunicipal or local board employees have a right to 
appeal to the Govi'rnrncnt. Numerous eases have eorne to the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment where these employees have been subjected to tin' victimisation”. After snbjeet- 
ing the appeal to investigation, the Government would order the reinstatement of 
the appi'llaiits, Pjut the next minute, theses employees would be placed under sus¬ 
pension by (he local body on some m'W charge. The Seerctarv of (be District 
Board of Chlnglepnt and the Manager of (ho ’Municijvil Council, Trichjnopoly, 
instances in point. They have been removed three or four times in spite of the 
Government C'rder re.bo’ring them to th«*ir apjiointments. I do feel that in nch 
cases, in consultation with local bodies, mutual transfers should be arranged.” 

Ill conclusion, h^ requested the niovitr of th(; amendment not to press it. 

After some discus ion, (he amendment of Mr. Munisami Naidii was withdrawn, 
and the motion of the Raja of Bobbili to take the Hill into consideration, was 
accepted, d’he Bill was then eonsidf red clause by danse. 

Clause 1 was amended on the motion of Mr. R. FniLllm as ‘follows and allowed 
to stand part of the Bill -'This Aet may be called the Madras District Munici¬ 
palities (Second Amendment) Act, lO'D.” 

Clause 2, regarding the restoration to office of absentee Councillors, formed part 
of the Bill, without discussion or ami'ndmont. 

Clause 3 gives powir to the Government to fix the strength of the staff and 
scales of salaries etc. It runs ; 

After sub-section (2) of Section 70 of the said Act, the following sub-section 
shall be added, namely : — 

“(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in Hub-sections (1) and (2) the Local 
Government shall have power to fix or alter the number, dcsit nations and grades 
of, and the salaries, fe<’s and allowances payable to the offieers aiul servants of any 
municipal council or any class of such offim'rs and servants; and it shall not bo 
open to the municipal council to vary the number, dt'siguations, gradi s, salaries, 
fees or allowances as so fixed or altered except with the jirevious sanction of tho 
Local (government. 

Mr. Suhramania Bhatt moved an amendment to add the following proviso at 
the end of the clause ; 

“This clause shall effect only future entrants to service.” 

The Rajah of Bobbili, opposing tho motion, said that tho Government had already 
passed orders that the difftwenc^ bfjtwcen tho existing pay and the new scale of pay, 
should be treated as personal pay. 

The amendment was lost. Tho clause then formed part of the Bill. 

By clause 4, the Government sought to take power to frame rules in regard to 
representation of different communities in municipal service. 

Mr. Bhatt moved an amendment so as to provide for consultation with and the 
approval of the Municipal Council. 

Opposed by the Minister, the amendment was lost. 
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Mr. M. S. Ghresia moved an amendment to clause 4 which modified Section 73 
fio aH lo Hficurc uniformity iii the couditiona of eerviccB of local bodies ana 
municipalitii'H. 

Mr. yrishia’s amendment was to add the followinpj proviso to the clause :— 

“Provided further that all rnlfs made under this section shall be placed on tbo 
table of I lit' Lf^ihlaiive Council while it is in session and shall not come -into force 
nmi) tlit'y have been accepted with or without modifications by the Legislative 
Council.’’ 

Mr. Srrs//ta and a nunilKT of other speak'TS expressed the view that it was 
essential ilmi th(. should be examined and a[>j>roved by the House before they 

etinn; into ioiec. Jl was not proper, Stuiie of iheKo Hjieakers urged, to give a carte 
ofaucke lu the (toveriiiueiif, even though the (P)verniuent might he well-iiitcnlioiied. 

Jhe hon. /hr J/cr/nh of JUthhih said (he communal (1, 0. that would he applied 
to the higluT local board provincial services would be the same as that which 
obtained in respect of (oivi'niimait departments, fhe did not think it was iicce‘»saiy 
that the lult'H to be framed sbouUl obtain the sanctiou of the House before being 
brought into lorco. Jf the amendiiicnt were pas.sed, it would lead to great 
dd]i<'uliieK. 

ihe amendment was eventually lost, (Clause 4 became part of the Bilb 

An amendment wnis moved by Mr. V. C. S. Biiati to clause 3 urging that 
emploMcH drawing Halaries uiKler Us 100 should not. be transferred from one district 
■0 hi'''lh"r. 'J'ln^ t'hief Minjsu'r oiiposed it on the giound thit i* would make it 
oiiijful. !o abhfii'b i'inpIoye*>s of taluk boards who had been discharged wi>h the 
aei.dioii of thosi' hoaids. 'I'lie ameiidinent was lost. 

' uc hon tin luijah of Jio/ihiU mov(‘d an ariieiulinenl additing a proviso to t^eci'.on 
to ,, 'ri'hit.ng to iId' power (d the Local LovernmeMt to transfer emjilo.yecs of local 
boilr^lK fuid niuni(‘i|»,il(iie^) siaHiig that ‘-HUeh powei shall be exercised alLer cousult- 
local bodii'S concerned.” 

1 b« aiiiei (linenl was passed without much discussion, (jl.iuse 5 as amended 
wa^ ),. 1 ,M'd, The cdher clauses and preamble ol the Hill were earned without any 
inaoniHi ebangf'. 

Lie hon, (tie Rajah of Bohbili movial (hat the Bill be /lassed into law. Ihe motion 
was cm rial and the bill passed into Law. 

Local Board Bh.lh 

thi' hon. the Pupib of Bohbili next inlToduced ‘he, BiU iurther to amend the 
Madras Ijocal Boards v\nd FA'oneulavy Lvlueavion (.Amvnduic.d) Aet. ld'24 and moved 
that It \)e taken into eonsuleratiou at once. 

ihe object of tliKs Ihll is to rem()\e cn'ilaiii chfri -ulties w'hi(*h are found in the 
net uni w'oiking of the Act, the Minist«'r stated, and aie exi>!aiM'd in the notes on 
cluiiHes behov eireulaled to iiiembeis. Tht'se aie a>> follows : 

Ciiiuse d. —(tiaiise (h) of sub-seeiion (1) of seeiion b(> of the Madras Local Bi^a’-ds 
Act, JOJO. firovuJeH that a inemluT shall cease to hold vifiiee if he fails to albmd the 
meelings ol the iioard for the period Sfieeified therein and sub-sectloii (4) jirovides 
for th(' rest 01 aiion under eeriiiin eirenmsianees, of the member who has ro ecased 
to hold oflii-e. In the cas<' of a meinher who atier restoration h(i1! continues to 
abseiii himself from the ineciiiigH of lh<‘ board, there is no clear provision iu the 
Act as tu the date from which Iiih default should be counteU. It is proposed to 
amend clause (li) of sub-sectioii (1) of section bO so us to provide that this date 
shall be the dale of his rcHioratiou lo office under sub-seetjon (4). 

Llause 3~New section 7it-A of the Madras Loral lioards Act—There is no pro¬ 
vision in the Ad as it stands at present for the transfer of employees from one 
local boaid to another except upon the consent of the ('mi)loyees and of the local 
boards eonctrind. CJoveriimenI consider that there should be provision for the 
transfer of the odieeis and servants of local lioaiU to the service of another local 
hoard or of a munidpaliiy. It will also enable the transfer of district board servants 
who are surplus owing to ihe fixing by (Jovernment under sub-seciion (3) of section 
()7 of the Madras liocal Boards Act, 1920, of the schedule of establishment of district 
bomds and the scales of pay of the stalT to other district boards or municipalities. 
Buch a provision will prevent the Btagnaiion of employees in one place and the conse¬ 
quent loss m efliciency. The power of appointment conferred by the Act on local 
boards and their presidents will remain unaffected. 
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Clause 4—Items (i) and (ii) i Under rule 1-B (1) (i) of Schedule V to the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, charges on provenitve and remedial measures connected 
with epidemics are debitable only to the funds of district boards. "When an epide¬ 
mic breaks out in a pnnchayat area and preventive measures have to be taken 
immediately, it is highly desirable and convenient that the concerned panchayats 
should move in the matter at once and incur the necessary expenditure rather than 
leave the matter to the district board. It has also been suggested that while charges 
on the control of epidemics may generally be borne by district boards, panchayats 
be made to bear a portion of such charges. It is i ccordingly proposed to amend 
rule 1-A (1) of Schedule V to the Madras Local Boards Act, 19L’0, so as to make it 
possible for panch.'yats also to expenditure on remedial and preventive measures 
connecied with epidemics. 

Item (lii).-Under clause (k) of rule 1-B, the expenditure on protected water- 
supply in panchayut areas is a charge on district board lunds. The item is not 
included iu the list of objects on which the panchayat boards can incur expenditure 
under rule 1-A (1). Nor can they incur expenditure on this object under clause (n) 
or rule 1-A (2) as it had been specially laid down that it is a charge on district 

board funds. The eflfect of these provisions is that only district boaids can incur 
expenditure on the provision of water-supply in panchayat areas. It has been 
represented that district boards can ill-allbrd to bear suc^h chargts. It is, therefore, 
proposed to omit, ibis item of expenditure, [clause (k) from rule 1-B. 

l)islrict boards can even then contribute towards expenditure on protected water- 
supply Hchemes for all important villages in the district under rule 4. 

(Jlauso 0.—Ordinary elections will be held shortly to the district boards in four 
districts and the newly elected members of at least, three of them will come into 
office on the 1st November 1934. If any of these districts is split up into two or 
more distnets soon after the 1st November 1934, the members then in office will 
lose their membership and fresh elections will have to be held to the new district 
boards. Rule 7 )f tlie tSvdudule to Madras Act 11 of 1934 will not apply to those 
members, as they were not. in office wheu that Act came into force. It seems desir¬ 
able to extend the be. efit of that rule to t.iosc members so that th(‘y may be in 
office for their full term and thereby avoid a fresh election. If, however, a district 
is split up at a time wiien the members are ueaily at the end of their term there 
would be no objection to holding a fresh election immediately. 

It is projiosed to prove for both these coutingcueies by amending rule 7 of the 
Bchcdule to Madras Act 11 of 1934. 

There was no ameudnieut ; and after some ineffective opposition to ciauso 5, the 
Bill was passed into law. 

Er.EMENTARY EDUCATION ACT 

The Bill to amend the Madras Elementary Education Act was then introduced 
by the hon. Dewan Bahadur Kuniarasaiui Rcddiar, Minister for Ediieaiion. 

A motion lo lefer ihe Bill to a Select Cummiiteo was then made by him. He 
had not concluded his speech in commending it to the aceepiaiiee of the House at 
4 p. m. when the molioii, for an adjournment debate for which leave was obtained 
earlier in the day, took precedence. 

Land Revenue Ashehsment 

On the clock striking 4, Mr. F. V. Krishnaijya Chaudhari on being called 
upon by the President, moved : 

“That the business of the House be adjourned to discuss a drfinite matter of 
urgent public importance, to wit, the attempt made in the various districts to 
recover land revenue suspended last year and the necessity of treating it aa 
remission”. 

Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Choudhari urged ihe Government 
to come forward with an announcement of the remission of the suspended revenue 
for, at a time when, he said, measures of relief were urgently called for, it would 
not be wise on the part of Government to impose additional burdens either by way 
of enhanced water rates or collection of suspended portions of the kist. 

After some other members had spoken the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell replying, 
said that Government were not making arrangements for the collection of the 
revenue. The question, he said, would be coneideied after the reports from the 
Board of Revenue were received, which, it was expected, would be some time next 
month. Orders would be passed before the next season. He assured the House, in 
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concluBion, that the matter raised by the aJj iuramjut raotijri would receive the 
close and careful consideration of the Government. 

The mover of the adjournment motion did not press it and the motion was by 
leave of the House withdrawn. 

His Excellency the Governor addressed the House at 5 p. m. and the speech 
occupied twenty minutes, at the conclusion whereof His Excellency was cheered 
lustily. 


Elementary Education Bill 

26th. OCTOBER Th(* House then proceeded to consider the motion of the hon. 
Mr. 6', Kumararavii Reddiar to refer to a .Select Committee the Bill amending; the 
Elementary Education Act of 1920. The hon. Minister whose speech had Buffered in- 
terrupnon twice, be^an by saying that he would continue ‘the third and 1 hope the last 
instalment of my sjjecch’ (laughter). The problem which the Bill aimed at solving; 
WHS one which they could not ij^nore. Experience had, he said, shown that little 
prog:ress had been made in respect of the removal of illiteracy. Even in areas 
where compulsion hud hcen adopted, the wastagre wois almost the same as in other 
areas of ihe, presideney. On an examination of the causes for this state of 
thing;, tl had been found that though compulsion had been nominally introduced in 
many areas, no active steps had, he said, been taken with a view to enforce it. 
It tlieieforc, became necessary to consider whether it was not possible to improve 
the neihod of enforcement provided in the Act. There was. he thought an 
HppicheiiBion in some quartets that the method provided in the amending Bill 
would prove a greali'r hardship than the one provided m the existing Act, but a 
eompariHon of the two methudH would remove the apprehension. The proetdiiro 
l.od down in the present Bill, ho said, was more lenient and less humiliating to 
offending jiareiits. Ihc hardshif), it any^ he felt sure, would not be in any degree 
greatcr iliati under the existing Act, The evil was of such great magiutudo that 
ihey -diould not be half-hearted lu their attempts to remove it. If the measure 
should succeed even partially in its objects, the achievement would surely be a 
crediialilc one for the whole House ; but if it should fail for any reason, even then 
they would have the satisfacLiou of having made an endeavour to solve the problem. 
He moved that the Bill be ref(;rred to a Select Committee. 

Tne motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was accepted by the House 
and a Select Committee was appointed by the House to consider the Bill. 

Bill lo amend Co-Operative Sooietikb Act 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras Co- 
apcraitve Soeieties Act. 19,12 and moved that it be taken into cmisideration. 

The objects of the Bill ate explained in the following note : • 

Section 28 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1922, as ii, stands at present, applies 
to the execution of decrees, dceisions, awards and ordcis obtained liy a registered 
society. The section docs not in terms apply to the case of decrees, etc,, obtained 
by a liquidator on the dissolution of a registered society or the recovery of the 
sums awarded or ordered (o be paid in purfluance of Secliuns 41, 47 and 49. It is 
considered desirable to amplify ihe .Sfctiou so as to make it applicable to these 
cases also. In view of the ampliliculion proposed, it would be inappropriate to 
retain the section under the heading “I’rivihgcs of Registered Societies’^ under 
which It now stands. It is accordingly proposed to place the section as amplified 
under the heading “Miscellaneous.'’ 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

The. Bill was then tukin up for eonsideratiou and the clauses were passed one 
by one with very slight alterations. Clause 2 of the Bill ran as follows 

3. After Section 57 of the said Act, the following section shall be inserted 
namely :—“57-A. The Registrar or any person subordinate to him empowered by the 
Registrar in this behalf may. subject to such rules as may be prescribed by the 
Local Government and without prejudice to any other mode of recovery provided 
by or under this Act, recover— 

(a) any amount due under a decree or order of a civil court, a decision or an 
award of the Registrar or arbitrator or an order of the Registrar, obtained by a 
registered society or liquidator; or 

(b) any sura awarded liy way of costs under section 41 ; or 

(c) any sum ordered under section 47 to bo recovered as a contribution to the 
aBBets of a society or as costs of liquidation ; or 
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(d) any sum ordero d under section 49 to be repaid to a society or recovered as a 
contribution to its assets together with the interest, if any, due on such amount or 
sum and the costs of process, by the attachment and sale of the property of the 
person against whom such decree, decision, award or order has been obtained or 
passed. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan moved that after the words “under section 41” the 
following bo inserted 

“to a registered society or to the Government.” The amendment was passed. 

Mr. T A Ramalingam Chetti moved an amendment that after the words “Kegis- 
tered Society” wherever it ocv urred the words “financing bank” be inserted. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan accepted the amendment which was then passed. 

Clause 3 as amended and Clause 4 were then passed. Clause 4 ran as follows :— 

4. In clause (ee) of sub-section (2) of section 05 of the said Act, for the word 
and figures “section 28,” the word, figures and letter ‘‘section 57-A’' shall be substi¬ 
tuted. The preamble was then passed. 

The Hon. P. T. Kajan next moved that the Bill be passed into law. The motion 
was carried. 

Non-official Bills Introduceo 

The House then gave leave to Mr. Abdul IJamid Khan to introduce his Bill to 
further amend the Madras Motor Vcdiicles Taxation Act, Mr. M. Devadasaii a Bill 
to amend the Madras Village Courts Act, Mr. Suhramania Bhatt a Bill to provide 
for the appomtrnent of exccutire officers to the Hindu Maths, and Mr. Basheer 
Ahmad Sayecd the Madras Muslim Wakf Bill. 

The Council thou adjourned Sim die. 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

MONSOON SESSION—POONA—iSth to 3lst AUGUST 1034. 

The Monsoon Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the lath. August 1934 with Sir A. M. K. Dchlavi in the chair. 

After q lesiion time Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister, Local Self-Government, 
withdrew the bill to further amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 

Bombay Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Revenue Member introduced a bill to amend the Bombay Court of Wards 
Act with a view to giving the court of wards power to isHue ccTtificates to civil 
courts requiring the release of the jiropcrty of Government to such extent and 
period as was necessary in the interests of estate to m(;(,t the emergency of entire 
funds attached in the execution of a civil decree. The Bill was passed. 

Municipal & Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

14th. AUGUST The bill introduced by the Minister of Local Self-Government 
to further amend the Bombay District, Municipal, Local Boards and Buroughs Act 
was passed into law. 

Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill 

The Home Member introduced a bill to make further provision for settlement of 
trade disputes by conciliation. The bill aims to eBtablish a regular system of con¬ 
ciliation of disputes between millhands and employers with the object of preventing 
and reducing strikes in future by appointing a labour office to safeguard the interests 
of labour with a commissioner of labour as the chief conciliator with power to 
appoint suitable special assistant conciliators. It will bo the duty of the conciliator 
to give notice to parties to a dispute to appoint delegates and report the result 
to the Government. 

20 
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Mr. R. R. Bakhale in a lenj];thy speech opposed the bill in principle on the cons¬ 
titution of the conciliatory machinery. 

The House adjourned at this stage. 


16th. AUGUST -.—After two days’ discussion, the Bill to make further proyisions 
for the Bctilement of trades disputes by conciliation was read for the first time in 
the Council. All non-official amendments were lost. 

The Borne Member^ replying to the criticisms to the amendments, pointed out that 
the Bill aimed at excluding extremists and communists from delegation of workers. 
The Bill would further foster the true spirit of trade unionism among textile workers. 
Keferring to the amendment to limit the life of the Bill to three years the Home 
Member said that the Bill would not produce any immediate good effects and further 
proTision could be made later by amending the Bills. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The House adjourned till the next day after passing the Bills relating to amend¬ 
ments to the Local Boards Act. 


Prevention of Gambling Bill 

17th. AUGUST i-Non-official Bills came up for consideration in the Council 
to-day. 

Mr. L. U. Qohhale's Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act 
fell through, at the second reading, when his motion to refer back the Bill to the 
fsdeet Committee was rejected by the House. 

Mr. Gokhale held that the report of the Select Committee went beyond the scope 
of the Bill as nceepted by the House during (he first reading by legalising gambling 
by persons who bought admission tickets to the race course. 

Bombay Devadasi Bill 

Mr. R, D. Boles Devadasi Bill was read for the second and third times and 
passed into law. 

Replying to Mr. Syed Ahmnawar, Dewan Bahadur S» T Knmhli, Minister for 
Education, stated that the Government were aware that in some provinces, State-aid 
Industries Act was in operation, but the (iovernment of Bombay did not intend 
introducing a similar legislation in the near future The Government, the Minister 
added, were, however, considering a scheme of giving loan with a view to fostering 
small industries. 


Prevention of Adulteration Btjj. 

18th. AUGUST :—The first reading of the Bill to amend the Prevention of 
Adulteration Aei of 1025, was moved bv Mr. A. N. iSiirr'p in the Council to-day. 

On a Htatenieiit by ISir Shah Nawaz Khan Minister for Local-Self- 

Government, that he proposed to intioduee a comprehensive amending Bill during 
the next session, Mr. Surve withdrew his Bill. 


Money-Lending Re(julation Bill 

Mr. Syed Munnawar's Bill to regulate the money-lending business was read for 
the first time and it w'as decided to circulate the Bill for the purposo of eliciting 
public opinion within three months. 


Law of Adoftion Amend. Bill 

u Council devoted the whole day in the discUBsion ot Mr 

B. B. amend ihc law of adoption in the presidency in view of the 

decision of (he Irivy Council which upset a Jong established practice sanctioned by 
the /aw and usage. Ihe bill seeks to restore the position obtaining before the 
Privy Council decision, i. e. that no Hindn widow who has not an estate vested in 
her and whose husband was not separated at the time of his death, shall bo deemed 
competent to adopt a son without his authority or consent of coparceners 


Trade Dispute Conciliation Bill 

Disputo Conciliation Bill 
certain olausea ol 


was not puBsed even to*day. Minor aojcndmeuts 
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the Bill but the Home Member pointed out that the Government would oppose Mr. 
Bakhale, if he moved amendments contrary to the principle of the Bill. Accordingly 
most of Mr. Bakhale’s amendments were lost. 

Retrenchment in the expenditure on the household of the Governor of Bombay, 
formed the subject of a question by Rao Saheb P. D. Kulkarni to-day. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur B.D. Cooper, Revenue and Finance Minister, stated that 
retrenchment in the Governor's household expenditure was executed to the extent 
of Rs. 1,49,000. 


23rd. AUGUSTThe so'^ond reading of the Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill 
was not passed even to-day, though several amendments moved by Mr. Bakhale 
were lost. 

Mr. Bakhle refused to move an amendment, to the clause in the Bill which 
awards 2 years’ imprisonment and fine of Rs. 5000 for molesting, inciting or intimi¬ 
dating persons from conciliation proceedings. The President thereupon requested 
the House to consider the question and inform the Home Member of their views 
on Monday next. 

27th, AUGUST The Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill passed the second reading 
with minor amendments in the Council today, but when the Home Member moved 
the third reading, Mr. Bakhle raised a strong protest. 

In Mr. Bakhle’s opinion coneiliation proceedings under this Act would bo 
ineffective owing to its permissive character and workers would always choose 
conciliation proceedings under the Trades Dispute Act instead of this Act. 

The Bill was then read for the third time and passed into law, only eight voting 
against it. 

The Home Member announced that the Government would agree to the term 
of imprisonment of six months iustead of 2 years and no fine instead of Rs, 2,000, 
as provided in the Bill. 

Bombay Opium Bill 

28th. AUGUST In the Council to-day, Government wore able to get only the 
Opium Bill passed. 


Pbevention of Gambling Bill 

_ The Bill further to amend the Bombay Prevention of Garnling Act, 1887, met 
with much opposition. It was only on the Presidents ruling regarding applying 
Closure, that the first reading of the Bill was passed by 45 votes to 13. Sind 
members voted with the Government. 

29th. AUGUST -.—The Council passed to-day the Bill to further amend the 
Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887, without a division. 

Most of the demands for supplementary grants were passed without much 
opposition but the demand for loans to small industries, moved by Hon. Mr. Cooper 
raised considerable discussion, most members favouring reduction of interest rate to 
3 to 4 and a half per cent from three and one third per cent. 

Mr» Cooper did not accejit the proposal and the grant was made. 

Supplementaby Demands 

3lit. AUGUST Supplementary demands were made on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, by the Home Member, to-day, for the establishment charges in connection with 
the opening of the Honorary Presidency Magistrates' Courts to try municipal cases 
in the Bombay City, as an experimental measure. 

The Council then adjourned. 



Tbe U. P. legislative Council 


IVINmii Si:SSION^LUC^NOJV-2.0lk. OCTOBER to l7th. DECEMBER 1934 

Ihe Winter SeRhion of the United Provinces LcKislativc Council commenced at 
Lucknow on the 29th. October 1934 with Sir Sitaram in the chair. Both official 
and non-official attendance w'ae p;ood. 

U. P. Village Pangiiayat Amend. Bill 

The Council passed without discussion the bill to amend the United Provinces 
Village Parichayat Act, 1920. aiming at transference of general sanitation of villages 
from District Magistrates to the District Boards. 

Bundelkhand Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

In the absence of the Finance Member, the Homo Member, Mr. Kunwar 
Jagdish Prasad introduced the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. leader of the Opposition, opposed consideration of the Bill 
during the present session. The Bill was postponed. The Council then adjourned 
until October 31. 

U. P. UsuKiOTTs Loans Amend. Bill 

31»t. OCTOBER "The Council devoted the whole day to discussion of the 
Uflurions Loans (United Provinces) Amendment Bill and a dozen of twenty amend¬ 
ments given notice of thereto. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, tbe Finance Member, Bir Edward Blunt 
emphasised that the object of the Bill was to suppress usury and penalise creditors 
for charging usurious rates of interest and thus give a certain amount of relief to 
the debtors. Strictly speaking, the impression that the Bill was in some way or 
other a measure to provide relief especially to the agrioulinral debtor was erroneous, 
'^('he main non-official criticism against the Bill was that it sought to amend^ an Act 
passed by the Central Lcgislatuic and aimed at remedying a s^alc of affairs not 
peculiar only to this province. Jt was pointed out that piece-meal legislation in 
individual provinces for suppression of usury would not meet the end in view,^ the 
proper course being to see the Usurious Loans Act ann^nded by the Central Legisla¬ 
ture which was responsible for it. 

lit. NOVEMBER :-^Klian Bahadur Easihuddin moved an amendment to-day 
seeking incorporation of (he Buie of Danulnpat f which lays down that interest 
should, in no case, exceed the principal in usurious loans ) in the Usurious Loans 
Bill. Tbe amendment was defeated by 48 votes against 40. 

Just before division was challenged the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt 
wanted the House that the Government would not proceed with the Bill, if the 
amendment was carried. 

The Finance Mewher moved an amendment to Clause VI of the Bill to the effect 
that ill case of secured loans, the (^ourt shall doom interest excessive, if tbe rate ex¬ 
ceeded 12 per cent and if the period between rests (the end of specified periods, when 
interest has to be calculated and added to the principal) was less than six months, 
provided also th.at in (he case of secured loans, the Court sball not deem interest 
excessive if Ihe rate had nut exceeded seven per cent unless the period between rests 
was less than six months. 

As notice of a series of amendments not included in the Order paper for the 
day, to the Finance Member’s amendment was given by some membors, the Presi¬ 
dent adjourned the House earlier, in order to enable members to understand the 
amendments properly and participate in the debate more intelligently next day. 

2nd. NOVEMBER The Council spent the whole day discussing amendments to 
Clause VI of the Usurious Loans Bill. 
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The clause as drafted by the Select Committee embodies rates of interest which 
should be regarded as usurious in respect of secured and unsecured loans and which 
vary with the amount lent. 0/Bciai amendments are opposed to the provision of 
the varying rates of interest and any rate of interest for unsecured loans should not 
be left out of account. 

The main amendment on behalf of the Government by Mr. i?, F, Mudie lays 
down that interest exceeding 12 per cent on immovable property should be regarded 
as usurious in the case of a first mortgage and provides for six monthly rests. 
It further provides that a court shall not deem interest excessive if the rate does 
not exceed 7 per cent annually. 

Just before the House rose for the day, a non-oflicial amendment suggesting a 
via media between the official and the non-olficial points of view was moved. 


3rd. NOVEMBER Discussing the Usurious Bill to-day, the Council could not get 
through the second reading on account of a last minnfo hitch which occurred owing 
to doubts arising as to the applicability of the Bill to past transactions, in the 
absence of any specific provision therein. 

The House rejected Mr. Uadho Shiam RaHtogVs (representing the tbankers and 
money-lenders) amendment to the effiK*t that the Act shall not apply to loans made 
before the commencement of this Act. 

After passing without discussion the Bandelkhand Land Alienation Amendment 
Bill, the Council adjourned until November 15. 


15th, NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the Usurions Ijoans (United 
Provinces) Amendment Rill, after the official amendment, designed to dispel doubt 
given rise to by the rvihng of a certain court regarding the applicability of the Bill 
to past transactions, had been incorporated. 

U. P. Encumbeuep Estates Bill 

The Finance Member, Sir Fdivard BJunl moved for consideration of the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Bill, the most contentious of all debt legistatiou 
Bills. The Bill is intended to assist the landowruTs whose assets, if relief is given, 
are sufficient to discharge indebtedness. The Bill applies only to larger landlords 
whose land revenue exceeds Ks. 100. 

A measure of sharpness of the diffiirences of Opinion on the provisions of the 
Bill as it emerged from the Select Cnnmittee was furnished by the fact that no less 
than 148 amendments to it figured on the agenda paper. 

Mr, C. Y. Chintamani raised an importa- t point of order inviting the Chair’s 
ruling whether the Silcct Gomruittee was competent to take as basis of discussion 
a Bill which had never been introduced in the Council and which had never been 
referred to it (although the subject matter was the same) and consider the Bill referr¬ 
ed to it and proceed with amendments to it. 

Sir Sitararn, President, wanted to know from the Finance Member whether 
the amended draft was merely an amended draft or was based on certain new prin¬ 
ciples which were not before the House when the original Bill was introduced. 

The President observed: “This is clearly a very interesting point and I think a 
point which does not seem to have oc(;urred, at least in the history of this Council. 
Ju Mayne’a ‘Parliamentary Practice’, there is reference (o certain cases in which 
numerous motions have been made by the Select Coinmiltec. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons advised the Government to bring up a new Bill because it was 
an absolutely different Bill from the one introduced in Parliament. The Chair is 
not in a position to give that advice to the Government as regards this Bill, simply 
for the reason that this matter has been hanging for a long tirao and perhaps it 
would be advisable to grapple with the problem once for all. I must, however, say 
that it is against all parliamentary practice to introduce another Bill in the Select 
Committee, a Bill different from the one that was introduced in the House. It 
would be creating a bad precedent if a new draft Bill, based on new principles, 
were to be put before the Select Committee after it had been seen by the House.’^ 

Mr. Mohanlal Sah (representing Bankers) moved for recirculation of the Bill to 
elicit further public opinion as the Bill was of a highly complicated nature and the 
problem it sought to solve of far-reaching importance. The House rose for the day 
at this stage. 
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16th. NOVEMBERThe Council, after devoting the whole of the forenoon 
to-day to the Fi?ianec Member's motion to take into consideration the Encumbered 
Estates Bill, entered on the second reading stage of the Bill, having thrown out Mr. 
Mohanlal Sah's (bankers’ rcpreaenlative) amendment to the effect that the Bill 
be circulated for eliciting opinion. The House disposed of eleven minor amendments 
in the course of the second reading before it adjourned until November 19. 

19th. NOVEMBER The first division in connection with the consideration of 
the Encumbered Estates Bill took place in the Council to-day when the alliance 
between the Government and those advocating the interests of the creditors was 
found ineffective against the combined strength of others championing the cause of 
the debtors and an amendment by Babu Radhey Shy am Rasiogi, which secured the 
Finance Member’s support, failed to find favour with the House. The House voted 
for the retention of the original clause permitting ^any person actually managing’ a 
landlord’s property to apply on his behalf, by 45 against 52 votes and the amend¬ 
ment for the deletion of those words fell through. Slow but steady progress was 
being made with the bill and 58 out of 148 amendments had been disposed of when 
the Council adjourned at 5 p. m. 

Great amusement was caused when during the division Minister Sir Mahomed 
Yuaufy the Education and P'inance Secretaries, the director of publicity, the deputy 
legal remembrancer and certain other officials walked into the wrong lobby and 
soon ran across the Ilouse into the noes lobby when they realised their mistake in 
time. This was apparently due to confusion in their minds as regards the motion 
on which they were casting their votes. 

20ih. NOVEMBERWith a compromise in sight between the Government and 
the Zemindars on the latter’s amendment to the Encumbered Estates Bill as the 
result of the Finance Member’s assurance that the principle of the amendment 
would be embodied in a separate clause, a division was challenged by the Opposition 
in the Council to-day, the (Jovernmont suffering a reverse by a very narrow margin. 

The amendment laid down that the heirs of a deceased debtor, who were not 
members of a joint family, should give all particulars of the property inherited by 
them when seeking reli(;f under this Act. The amendment was (Mirricd by 39 votes 
against 38. The Government Huccessfully resisted othiT non-official amendments. 

The House before it adjourned until November 26 finished all amendments to 
Clauses 4 to 11 of the Bill, including a non-official amendment exempting debts duo 
to Co-operative Bucictics, from the operation of Clause XI of the Bill. 

26th, NOVEMBER Discussion on the clause relating to Ihe principle of“Damdu- 
pat” which is one of the most important clauses in the Encumbered Estates Bill 
started in the (Council when it rcasHcrablcd this morning. 

The Rule lays down that interest shall in no case exceed the principal. 

An important amendment to this clause was mov('d by the Finance Member to 
the effect that amount of interest held on the due date of application shall not 
exceed the total amount due on December 31, 1910. 

About a dozen non-official amendments widi'ly differing from the Finance Member’s 
amendment, af>j)cared on the agenda paper including one by Thakur Balwant Singh 
relating to Rchcduled rates of iiitercst for secured and unsecured loans ranging from 
the amount borrowed and another by Mr. Radhrysiam Rastogi (representing bankers) 
making the percent of reduction dependent on the rate of intorest charged, 

Moving his amendment the Finance Member said that ihe Government could not 
agree to any proiiosal which would have the effect of reducing the principal and any 
charge to that would have the effect of taking past payments of interest into calcu¬ 
lation of “Damdupat.” 

27th. NOVEMBER :—The Council was still discussing amendments to Clause 12 
of the Encumbered Estates Bill, embodying the principle of “Damdupat” when it 
rose for the day. 

Mr. R. F, Mudie, nominated member, desired to do away with the basic date 
for calculation of interest proposed in the Finance Member’s amendment and 
supported merely laying down that interest held due on the date of application shall 
not exceed that portion of the principal, which might still be due on that date 
(of application). Mr. Mudie’s amenament was strongly opposed by representatives of 
Zamindars on the ground that few debtors would get adequate relief. 
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28th. NOVEMBER i-Thakur Balwant Singh Oaklofs amendment, to the Dam- 
dupat Clause, the most vital one in the Encumbered Estates Bill, was negatived by 
54 votes to 51, the bankers’ representatives siding with the Government in throwing 
out the motion. The amendment proposed scheduled rates of interest for secured 
and unsecured loans, varying with the amount borrowed. 

Feverish activity on the part of official and non-official whips was discernible, 
for canvassing support for the respective sides. When a division was challenged 
by the Opposition, the Government made it clear that the adoption of Mr. Qahlofs 
amendment would mean the rejection of the Bill, as in that case it would not be 
possible for them to proceed further with the Bill. 

After a series of other non-official amendments had been rejected, the Finance 
Merriher^s amendment as amended by that of Mr. Mudie was carried without division. 

The clause as finally amended reads thus:—‘‘The amount of interest held to be 
due on the date of application shall not exceed that portion of the principal as may 
still bo found due on the date of application and a special judge shall treat as 
principal any accumulated interest which had been converted into principal before 
December 31, 1916.” 

29th. NOVEMBER A piquant situation arose in the Council to-day as a result 
of a technical difficulty which was discovered when discussion by a non-official 
amendment to Clause 12 on the Encumbered Estates Bill, proposing application of 
the Agriculturists Relief application to debts contracted after 1930, when the slum 
set in, was proceeding. 

The President Bir Sitaram pointed the auomally arising out of the application of 
two sets of rates contained in the Usurious Loans Act and the Agriculturists Relief 
Bill, which were mutually contradictory and which would bo made applicable if the 
amendment was carried. The difficulty was surmounted by the Government making 
a compromise with the mover, by expecting a debtor to take advantage of both the 
Agriculturists Relief Bill and the Encumbered Estates Bill. 

The House was still discussing the amendment to the same clause, when the 
House rose for the day. 

30lh. NOVEMBER The Council made further progress to-day with amendments 
to Clause 12-C to the classification of debts according to their priority. 

Zaraindar members succeeded in getting the sub-clause laying down that public 
debts due to the Government should have priority over other classes of debt deleted. 

A non-official amendment proposing thatjphilanthropic debts, bearing no interest, 
should have priority over other loans, in the same class bearing interest, was 
rejected w'thout a division. 

Towards the close of the day, a division occurred on another non-official amend¬ 
ment, which aimed at enabling a debtor to back out of the whole transaction even 
after a decree had been passed against him. The amendment was negatived by 14 
votes to 28. 

lit. DECEMBER '.—The Council was confronted with an unprecedented situation 
this morning when the Finance Member, Bir Edward Blunt moved for deletion of 
Clause 29 (a) of the Encumbered Estates Bill, regarding the time limit for applica¬ 
tion for squashing proceedings under this Bill before a Collector, at the instance of 
a similar amendment carried yesterday. 

A Zemindar member opposed deletion, whereupon Mr. R. F. Mudie (nominated 
official) rose to a point of order contending that as it was a consequential amend¬ 
ment, it could not be opposed. 

This contention was upheld by the President who put the amendment to vote 
and declared it carried, whereupon the Zemindar member challenged a division. 

The Finance and Home Members pointed out that if the House voted against 
the amendment, it would be going against the decision reached yesterday. They 
requested the President to afford them an opportunity to explain their case to the 
House. 

Opposition was taken to any discussion being allowed fafter the ringing of the 
division bell. The President, at this stage, adjourned the House for lunch. 

When the House reassembled after lunch, the Government withdrew their request 
for further discussion. On the motion being allowed the House agreed to the 
deletion of the Clause without division. 
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Unusually rapid pro^^resa waa made with the Bill—the Houac dispoaiii^: of 23 
amoridmonta in to-day’s sittimr^ which revived hopes of the third stage being reached 
early next week. There was a tamo division on a non-official amendment regar¬ 
ding the sale of landed properties by the Collector in Jliquiclation of a debt, which 
was negatived by 39 voles to 12. The House then adjourned till the 3rd. 

3rd. DECEMBER After discussion lasting 11 days, the Council passed this 
aflernoon the second reading of the Encumbered Estates Bill, disposing of no less 
than 25 arnendmenis at to-day’s sitting. 

Ihe Finance Member, h?ir Eduard Blunt announced that the Government did 
not jiropoBc to embark on the final stages of the Bill before carefully scrutinising it 
as amended in the course of an intermediary stage in order to see what consequen¬ 
tial amendments had been rendt'red necessary and with a view to obviating the 
possibility of its being returned for rcconsideraliou due to such errors as might have 
crept into it through oversight or inadvertence. 

A couple of divisions occurred to-day, both resulting in favour of the Government, 

Temi’oraiiy Beoulations of Execution Bii.l 

4th. DECEMBER The third measure in the scheme of Government iegislatiou 
for relief of indebtedness came, up for second reading before the Council to-day, The 
Bill makes a temporary provision for regulation of cxeculiou of civil court decrees 
for uebtH of small agriculturists passed before the commencement of this Act ami 
seeks to benefit cultivators iiieluding potty landlords paying less than Its. 10. The 
motion for sceond reading evoked a somewhat auunated debate in the course, of 
which the Bill was charaeterised by Mr. Gavtn Jones ns a crude legislation and a 
mcie eyewash. There were no less tlian three divisions in the course of the day in 
the first of which the (iloverument sustained a thum])ing defeat for which they had 
to thank themsiilvos. The division was over the amendment moved by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Fasihuddin seeking to remove restrictions contained in clause 4 that the 
Act shall not apply to any decree passed with respect to a loan taken after Dec. 
31, 1931. Having opposed the amendment the Government failed to challenge a 
division when the amendment was put to the House and declared carried by the 
President, 


The Governor’s Farewell SrTEcn 

H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the Uioteu Pr'^vinccfl, then reviewed the 
course of events in the province during his tenure of offici* in his farewi’ll address 
to the members of tlu^ (.’onucil. 

Alluding to the question of finances, he thought tli- mischief of the Meston 
Award lay less in the inade(|U;u*y of its provisions than in its pyschologieal efl’cct. 
as the prospect of remission of contributions created cxp^'ctations, which induced 
lack of caution in making recurring commitments. Tile Piovinee rce,)gnized this 
somewhat late and upto 1920-27 there was a cumul.'itive scricB of deficits, They 
were even more hard hit by the slump in 1930. They ought to be able on the 
present figures to look forward in the curront year to only a small deficit in 
their revenue account. 11 is Exeelicncy added : “Believe me, it is a dispiriting tank 
to carry on the administration for a year with the dead hand of parsimony. Chance 
of recovery in land revenue rcecij)ts from substantial revival of prices still seems to 
bo far off. Unless, therefore, we can secure vigour for our attenuated body by 
transfusion of new blood from those sources to which the White Paper refers— 
imposition of excises of division of income-tax—Ministers in the new constitution 
will, I fear, be in a worse position than their predecessors of 1919”. 

lleferring to the effect of the slump on the rent reveiuio question, His Excellency 
reminded membprs of the very genuine difficulties of tenants and their effect on their 
relations with landlords. Ho asked them to visualize ihe danger of a conflagration 
from combinations of those difficulties and the use made Thereof for political mo¬ 
tives. If anywhere there had been difficulty in collecting rents he said it had been 
due less to recalcitrance than genuine economic difficulties. The Government had 
spent much effect in endeavouring to find some systematised and self-adjusting 
method for meeting changes in prices. Adjustment of rent to changes in prices 
could in future bo effected only by a tribunal or land commission. 

As regards the debt legislation now before the Council, His Excellency pointed 
out ihat difficulty had been »,three-fold. First, they vfcre dealing with debts of a 
special nature. In many other countries the State had undertaken legislation under 
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economic compiilaion, but here there waa no parallel compulsion of an economic 
nature. Depression pjreatly reduced assetfl and added heavily to the burdens of the 
apjricultural debtor but the fact remained that a large mass of debt was ineiirred 
long before the depression. Measures of relief could not be adequately determined 
on a pirori grounds on universal formula. They had to be checked by ^Terence to 
actual details of debt and these did not exist in public doeinncntH. Tbirdly, the 
process of legislation involved bringing into the discussion persons whose private 
interests were immediately afTcclcd. 

Inferring to the very serious lag in the development of the rural population, 
llis Excellency jmintcd out that the devcl(>])miMit of the Ihovincc had been unequal, 
W'hich was largely attributable to the reaction to political conditions. Disclaiming 
any desire to pit rural interests against urban ones, Sir Malcolm Hailey emphasised 
plat the Province cannot make circctivc progress until conditions of life had been 
improved in th^' rural areas. lie was convinced that oj'iportunitics in the new 
constilutioti would not only bo largely wasted but might actually become a danger 
if some of tlie present rural condiiioiis remained unamended. 

Alluding to the coming change in the Indian Cunslitulion, IIis Excellency said 
that much of imblic attention had been comumtrated on the broadening of the 
franchise and increase in the powers of the legislature. Two facts, ho hoped, 
would be ai)pr(‘eiated in this connection. The first uiis that the legislature could 
never he successful unless the various substantial inn rests in the Province were 
properly represented in it. Secondly, the hgislature (ven under the fullest devclo- 
])ed form of rcR[)Onsible Government was only a ineaiis to an mid—the ei’calimi of 
an administration, responsible to public opinion. Bui the administration must bo 
strong and aiithontauvc. it could be neither, if it was composed of shifting Minis¬ 
tries or hampered in details of administration by the legislature. 

TtgMrOIlAilY RKeiUEATION OF EXECUTION BUJ. 

5lh. DECEMBER n-Thc'C'Ouncil passed the second reading of Temporary Regulation 
of Executiim Bill i-horlly afier lunch tim»‘, but didcrrcd consideration of its final 
stage until after tlie third "eading of the Enenmb red Esitates Bill, as the Govern¬ 
ment wanted time to make verbal and consequential amendments to the Bill. 

IT. r. ReOUBATION of f^AEES BlLL 

The TTonsi' then took up for consideration on the I''inance Mtunber’s motion 
yet another debt legislation bill, namely, iln^ U. P. Regulation of Sales Bill. 

The Bill seeks to ensure that the cndilor, if he (iiforccs the execution of u decree 
I'y sale of land during the period uf low tiiTa's, shall not g’ct more land in satisfac- 
'iqii of Ids loan than h*^ could have expcctch to get if there had been no slump in 
prices. The hll was intended to be only a lemperary measure and would rionaiu iii 
force only so long as the slump lasts. 

Proiagonists of hanking and money-lending inter-.sts opposed the motion for 
consideration of iIk- Bill on tin* giound that it was absolutely superllous in vimv of 
the fact that the Encumbered Estates Bill had already made enough concessions to 
the indebtid Zemindars. 

The Horse acbqitcd the Finance Memh m’ s mot ion and llien procndid to emisider 
the Bill, clause by clause, after which it adjoinm-d till the Tib. 

7th. DECEMBER When the Council resunu'd further consideration of the 
Regnlation of Sales Bill there was an animaled and full dress debate on elansi* 10, 
under which the local Government sought to obtain a blank cheque as regards the 
extension of the duration of the piovisions of this Aci at iheir swiet will and 
pleasure. Mr. Oarin Jones moved a very reasonable and modest anu-iulment limit¬ 
ing the period of such extension to six months. The ordi'r paper contained (wo 
other amendments by Mr. Radhoij Shiat/f- Hasloiji and Sir Kd/earil Blunt, Finance 
Member, for the deletion of this clause altogellur. At an eaily stage of the debate 
the House received an indication that the Government amendment was not going 
to be moved. 

The leader of the Opposition, Mr. Chinlainani, (hereupon moved another amend¬ 
ment, that in ease the Act was sought to be extended beyond six months Iho 
local Government should obtain the consent of the legislature. Mr. Chintarnoni 
pointed out that if the clause remained as it w'as, executive legislation would bo 
substituted for legislation by the council, and he urged that (his tendency, which 
21 
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was hi^^hly ob)f‘Ct\ouahle, muat bo, obockod. He moai ptopoH'^ caaV\^aVod V\ie 
Hovotu«\o\\l lot Vbovt obaov;o oi m\od awd v\io\t tdusa\ lo taovo llio amoodmool ol 
vjbu'b bad ^\\ou dwo \\o\\oo. 

I'wo /onbodat numbotfi, vr/,. 'Ihahur Muncshivar Sivrjh aod Nawabzada Liaqat 
All Khan, while oppoKiti^ the amondmcntw too, rather took optimistic view ot pro¬ 
vincial autonomy under the cominp; couBtiliiiional chanp;efl and pictured the utter 
iinpoBBibilty of rcnponRible Miumters Koin^ against the wishes of the House in the 
matter of extending the Act. 

Mr. Qavin Jonea^ replying to the debate, expressed his most complete agreement 
with Mr. Chintamoni that they could not depend u})on the Government’s discretion 
in view of the exhibition which the Government had given of their vacillating and 
wobbling altitude dunug the ])rogrcsH of this legislation. He opined that the 
Government thoroughly deserved Mr. (binlaraani’s castigation and charged the 
Government with not knowing their mind. 

There were interesting papsag<'s-:it'terms Ijctween Mr. Oavin Joties and 8ir 
Kdirard Bhvul when the iattcr, m winding uj), indignantly rc}mdiated the suggestion 
that the Government w(Te guilty of eoncessions and eompromises in connection with 
this legislation and strongly denied that there was any vacillation and wobbling on 
th(' side of tho Govcrnmdit. 

Ilotli th(' amendments having Ixen rijeeted, the second rending of the Bill was 
ecneluded without any further incident. 

EnOUMBERKI) KSTATEri BjLL 

After oisposing of verbal and eonserpiential amendments to tho Eneumbeivd 
rstates Bill, the House to. k up its third reading on the Finasus' Member’s inoticyii. 
i/ie debate on the third reading was proceeding when the Council was adjourned. 

flth. DECEMBER While the common note running through the speeches of 
ripiesentatives of eomuKreini and money-lending interests, who were at one in oppo- 
t :ng the passage of the Bill, w'as that the measure was highly inimical to the inter¬ 
ests of the creditors, one of them even suggesting that the Governmi'nt had been 
actuated by political rather than economic* considerations in introducing this 
legislation, the general feeling among ’he Zemindar members vuis that it would not 
idVord adiquate relief to the indcbtc'd peop'e. 

The l’’iiianee Member, Sir Edirard Plant categorically denied the suggesfioii 
that the Bill was based on political eonsidiTations, asserting that it was not meant for 
the iiemfit of the indebted elassis but ol the indebted m.^sses 

The House pu.ssed tlic third reading and then adjourned. 

H. r. Beoui.ation of Sa]j:,s Bill 

lOtb. DECEMBER .'—The Gdiincil this afiernooii passed (he third reading ot the 
Temporaiy Juj^ufation of Extention and Ihgulalion (d Sales Bills with one dissentient 
voKv. In the course of the dHiaie on the first Bdl it was alleged by a Zemindar 
number that the lioshle attitude of Mr. C. Chiniamahi, leader ol t/ie Opposition, 
tovvaids the debt jegislahon measures was defcrmiried by influence which representa- 
tivts of money-lenders brought to bear on him. 

This accusation e\ok(d a eah’gorical disclaimer from Mr. Chuitanimii who 
dcelaicd that on every occasion he went inio the lobby in accordance with tho 
dictates of his conscience and not any outside intliunee. Zvinindar members reiterated 
the opinion that the measures would not GTetlivily lielj) millions of indebted agricul- 
lurists in lit:h!eniiig their buiden of debt. On the other hand, the spokesman of 
the money-lenders felt that Government did injustice to creditors in their zeal to 
help big landlords out ol their present financiul difficulties. 

Knmvar Japdish Prasad defending the Government gave illustrations to demon¬ 
strate how the Bill would touch over 85 per cent of agricultural population con- 
siRtiiig (xclusively of small tenants. He (numerated the measures taken by the 
Government since the slump set in to help the poor tenants. 

U. P. ActRP’ULTURlSTB’ Rf.LIKF BiTA. 

mil. DECEMBER The Ciuincil this afternoon finished reconsideration of the 
United Provinces Agriculturists Kclitf Bill in the light of th(^ recommendations of 
^is Excellency the Governor, nearly all of which were accepted by the House, 
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IV. m\v;\iV, be TecaWed Vbat Vbe B\\\ panacd by V,be CotiucW on Deeembet IV), 
but Nsaa teVAiiu^^d by W\a K.x.ee\Vceey vw NvtVV \aaV Iot Teeoua\detaV\oa. 

The raoUon ol Air. Gavin Jones VT^'Vit’Hv’wVVn^ \\u>i V'lppet lud’m Cbambet oV 
OommercO ior delelion ol (JlauRo AO oi tbo UvW ptovid'mg ior redufod rales ol 
interest dnnni^ ihti slump period on undecreoAl loans taken before, the blurnp 
commenced was productive of a full dress debate, in the course of which, an^ry 
deuuucialionH of the Government for their allej^ed ‘paternal’ care for zemindars 
were made by prota}j;onists of the Rankin*;; and commercial interests, which evoked 
equally imli^uant denials from the (Irovernment spokesmen that thi'y were not 
biassed in favour of zcmiiKiars or any otluT parti'^ular section of the VIou8<‘. 

Naivahuidn Luiqiif All Khan. Deputy Pre.sideiit, speaking on behalf of the 
zemindais, declared that they never tried to exert unwholesome influence on the 
Government nor did tln^y carry on secret iKyruliaiions with them for getting undue 
eoncessious. 

8 P PPLEMEKT A ll\ (I RANTS 

12lh. DECEMBER :—Su;ipl<'m('nlary grants aggrega'ing !.t nboui nine lakhs of 
rupees were voted by the (touncil to-day. 

A/f'. C. F. (Vi.infuitiain, fa'adi'r of the Opjiosition, through a cut motion, raised 
an interesting debate on the apfiointinenl of the Reforms Oflieer. Mr. G. W. 
fiwyiine, formerly Joint 8'C,votary, Home l>ep irtment, (JoviTnrnent of India 
(and the estabiishiu.'iit ot Id-, oilice), Air. Ghinianiani’s main criticism was that 
the atipointmcnt was too pnainture, as on t.he last occasion when constitutional 
Reforms were introduced it was after the passaeo of the Government of India 
Aid of 19l0 in Parliament that a Rdorms Oflieer was appointed in the Province. 
Jle also wanted to know why a eafiabie Indian jiitiior oflieer was not apjiointed as 
in that ease the iicceBsity of paying overseas allowanco would have been 
ODviated. 

J'he I'inance Member, Si?- Edward Blunt, pointed out that the choice had fallen 
im Mr. Gwy line, because of Ids experience of Reforms work in connection with 
the Provincial rranchise Gornmittee. Another reason was that a suitable junior 
Indian Of{i(*er was not avail.ible. 

U. ?. Natioivm. Parkp Biu. 

I'he House, on tlv,' motion of the Home Atemb(;r. Kanwar Jaf/dish Prtif^ad 
D'ferred to iho Selc«*t (tomnditee t,h<' U, P. National Parks Bill wddeh aimed at the 
esiabiishmeiit ol siuK-tuarics for propagation and preservation of wild life. 

Non-official Bills and Resolutions 

Ibth. DECEMBER:-? 's^on-ofticial bills and resolutions relating to local bodies 
ioimicd large on ibf agenda, of the (.miuiiciI lo-day. The House })assed throe Bills, 
one amending the Distriel Hoards Act, lOdJ, j)roviding for finance eominittees being 
-et up for forming budgets and another amending the Miinicijialities Aet, 1916 
})roviding for eleelion of eommiMecs by Distri(d, Muideipul Boards l)y means of the 
single transferable vote, with a view to securing adequate representation of 
minorities. 

Another non-oflieial resolution sought to empower the District Boards to levy 
tax on motor and ether vehicles plying for him' on Boards’ roads. 

Sir Mahomed mister for Local Belf-Govcrnmont, said that the Govern¬ 

ment preferred a provincial tax in order to meet the needs of District Boards and 
compensate nmnieipaliti! s which would be deprived of powers of such taxation and 
save the motor industry from ruin. If all District Boards were given this pow’cr 
of taxation, a single vehicle would be liable to bo taxed by throe or four Dis¬ 
trict Boards. 

The resolution was withdrawn on the Minister’s assurance that the District 
Boards would get liberal grants to improve the condition of their roads. 

The Joint Committee Report Debate 

14th. DECEMBER On the motion of the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt, 
the Council this morning took up for consideration the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report. Two out of the six members who participated in the debate 
accorded general support to the recoraraendatious of the Committee, while the rest 
criticised the Report. 
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CriiiciHm whr clireclcil itj Ihe main against the Governor’s Rpe(‘ial powers and 
Hafegiiardri, While one of Ihe Bi]j))>oiIcrs of the conRiitiitionril seln'ine vigorously 
il(fend(d ilu' salegiiurdHj there was p!:K*ti(?aI unanimity of opinion among other 
i'|)(ak('rs the (rovemoj’s powers, with ndeia'iiee to (he Service's recruited by 
till' Setrelary of State, would make th^'in entirely iiidej)emh nt of the Minislcrs and 
noglit thus ohsirnet tlie smooth working of tin' dejmrtnients concerned. 

rh(' nhseiK'i' of any uderinee to l.^ominioii States as the ultimate goal of India’s 
]»oinic!d j)iialii)im was griaitly deplvm.nl. One sjH'aker assuird that the (-ongress 
jM'lny ol non-eo-o})<>ra!ion and civil di-oh.'dienee was one of the factors which stood 
111 the way of India ge tting more hheral Jdelorms. 

h'at BaJiadur \'iLraviiiit^in(ilt, Leadrr of the Oonstilnlional Parly, who initialed 
the di'ii Uhhion, tji mglu tiiat tin' (kingress had not. ncli'd rigiuly in rejecting the 
I'vprnI and asked (in* nn ndK'is of tin’ ilousn nf>f in accept its Ie;uj in the matter. 
He did not agr e niih tiiosf^ who said that tiii’ d. P. i('eommendaiions did not 
mark ai/y advance on (in- pnsaiit poo(,()ii. He felt lint I’arlianK'nt could still 
nialeiiaijy improvi' ihe Ih innt an<l n'lnove its ohjeciionahic feadirt H. Having regard 
to the f)r(;Kent (-(mditions, he did not oi-jcct to having an T^ppi’r House nor did bo 
lind any serious oh] (‘oon to niflire('i el eiioi) tv* the Id'deiai J./egiMhiturc. kle feit 
op'irnistic abi'Ut inda’s getting full re-piin'ihle (t»vermuenl within the next decade 
piovidrd ifir eoniii"’ Th forms oce jncp rtv worked. 

'lliahur lialiranl nunih (inhlot d'<*iircd that every page of the Iv-poi*. betrayed 
on'nisi of Iiidijiiis lo inunag ' linir own ali'iirs. Provtiiend Aidimomy in tin. form 
ihe;j Wert n >)ng to get was more nominal than re.d as iMin.hiii's vvould n(»l be 
anmd v. i,)i tHeclive powers in ri'lation l-i ihc services reTuiied by the [Siere ar> (d 
^ ’■ e, wilin' the (hivernnr would be invcKted with autoerutiC pov'eis to dw^bargee 
! IS apia i(il responsihilities. 

15th. DECEMBER :—d’lic Oouneil resumed consnlcration of ilie ,7, 7\ (’. llcport. 
wi.eif ii reassembled this iiMreing. i’hi' gvner.d trend of t’li' speeelns was much 
inert* eomiemnatorv of the reeommendatim-s than th(*Re of yesterday, 

Ihe lioine Member, liumvar Jaandish I'rasad, vigurnusly deteiideJ the authors 
ol tin* Iteport. dejufcaling thi' tisi* ()i strung and unliulanci’d ianguagv ami ajijiealing 
(i r rt'simined eritieism. He did not ugu'c with tlmsi* who sa.d that the }jrovincial 
autonomy reeumrm'ndcd liy tlm Oommiiti'c' was hut thinly vi ihd autoeruey. Hould 
(xtenKi(i:i ii! the traiieh.H','. and tramler of entire provmeiul administraturn in the 
hands ot llie Min\i-'\*'rs o spmisil)],' \(> Iv'g.slatnre wipmg out thiv oihciid block, ho 
asked, he lightly d'.smd Y Ue snlmitted that \lvev.‘ were saUguartls hut e.very 
euustUutiun had some t-afeguiirds, as without t.'m m n * oneu.ive could work ciVee- 
tively. Urn (JovernoT would make use o! hm H)'eeia't ]'Averh, not for sheer pleasure 
bill when compelled to do so. lie honied that in cnwiiu'e h' Sidipaalds would bo 
rare. Jle cv.ucludi'd tlial the (OnsiiUiln'ii emb aln'd n tin- P. i’ ihport might 
not he iiJdil hut, it was the only i im in the fu l-v! and ir was worth woiking. 

Bahadur IJaji- fdidaijat Jlu,^f.(iiu (!)e|(e;iO* to the Iv. 'J'. C) declared ihat 
the K’])oi'! was nothing bin, u meie e_jiwiish of tin' \\'h».(' PapiT jiroi'-osals diilbring 
only in leypeet td iieing mom maetiniiary. He felt that, iinfi! and unless the {hpert 
w.as niod.li' d on the iiiie,-, ..ngg^i'Pi'd in the .loin! Memommliim v>f the ihitish Indian 
lU'Iigatioii It Would not be a'‘c('j>table to any one m i!ie country. The Report 
iuiHlied^ aside authoritative vicelaraiiouH ol tile Uniisii pnhiieiauB on behalf of His 
Mejesiy rt (loveriimeiit as to huha’s ultimate jiohtieal goal, its most eonspicuous feature 
being llie absiiue of any letercnce to Dominion Status for tJie country. Speaking 
as a rejirrsenlalivc ul the Moslems, Hatiz ilida3at HusHuin Raul that Moslem opinion 
had belli flotitcd by vesting residuary powers in the Centre and not in the Jh'uvinces 
as nnnnimoiisjy demanded by (hem. He thought that ii, was impoR.sihlc to HUmmen 
a (-kmstitLi 'iit 7\Bse' d)ly wilhoul the help of the Govermnent, for frandng an alter¬ 
native coustitiUion for the country hut he welcomed the idea of the CongresR co- 
oticiating in woikmg ihc new’ conslitiit'on. 

Aairabzada Luujat Ah Khan. l)eputy PrcPideiit, assorted that the constitution 
prop()sed was aiilo'-iaev m the garb of democracy. He agreed with Sir Mahomed 
lilb.d^R description ol a Uroviimial Covernor armed with all Horts of autocratic power 
as a “White liajaI lie new constitution would bo much more expensive than the 
presem, oim, whicli meant that less amount of money would ho available for nation- 
biiildmg dejiarinients. In conclusion, he appealed lo his countrymen to sink their 
petty difieienccs and combine together for obtaining self-government which was not 
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a boon to bo conferred by any outside authority but which should come from 
within. 

17ih. DECEMBER:—A feature of to-day’n delmte on the J. P. C. Report was the 
treiielianl crilieisiii (o which Mr. C, 1’. Clii)itainani, Lender of the ()pt)OHition, and 
a inetnln'r uf the I^^irst Itcnind Table Conference, subjtu’led the recommendations of 
tb(' (JomuiitUi', which lie unri'Servcdly condemned as reactionary and riitro^rade and 
as Biieli wholly unace('ptable to tlie people of tliis country. 

Tiiyinfr a tribute to i^ir .Samuel Iloan* J.oid Linhlh^mw and other members of the 
J. 1'. C. lor their enormous patience, industry and knowledge which tiny brought 
to licar oil (lu'ir task, Mr. Chmlaraani rcbried b) tm^ Sccrctarv of Slate’s admission, 
in 'be eour.'si! oi his h(>c('c)i dnnne the Pail'ameiit.ary debate, that lie wois jia'iifnlly 
an are that few, if anv, puhl'cmim in India n'eaided the Iteport as satisfactory and 
a“k. d il, in tb(" face of the Irink eonlessam, was it. possilil ' to look at these itcom- 
mendahoiiH with ((jiiammily ? lie also alluded to (he iiiimerouH dcelarations made 
that the ^mal of the LriliCi policy in India was Dominion Sialus ami dccjily 
le^iciPd that tlie.'-e words were nowhere imntiomd C'ilhcr in the While 1 uper 
or tile ,1. J*. C. Jh'jiort. What weis evim more disconeertimj; was not a single 
firoiiosal niade in the Joint Memorandnm (d the Biitish Indian Delegation 
had hern ac.-ejiled. In the eoiiise ol the Tai h.imeiitaiy dibate, no one, 
(‘xceirt tile niembers of the Labour Party, had one Lhon^ld to bestow on Indian 
opinmn, Sir Samuel TIoarc ami Mr. Paidwiu licin;; conieiit wolh an atl^empl h) recon- 
ede l.be irreconedables in their own parly. In eoiidernn'nt:: tbe J. P. C. Repot t, it 
was liiS ^rahftil duly to aeeoid r-eceptum to the Minority Report by tbe Jaibour 
Memlieis (‘nibodyiij^ the nobh'St seiitimenD and concrete proiiosals whicli woiibi 
have ^iven vciy jiniat satislaclion even to radical opinion in liidia. He concludecl : 
‘T lake lesponsibilily for sfx’akin^ as a liiiiidile unit of the Indian population. 1 
sjieak deliberately and unliehitaiingly. I would much sooiicr do without this consti¬ 
tution than accent it. I am ([uite content not to e:o on with the jirescnt unconsti- 
liitionai constituiion.” 

The Finance Membc’', Sir Eihrard Blinit, wbidinir up, con^trat.nlnted the llouso 
on the hicjli stindaid of the debate on the R.ejmrl and said that he di'i uot want to 
deal with the R.ejiort in all its aHfieets but profiosed to confine hm obsorvat'ons only 
to few Hidienl feainns of it. The liist (ptesinm nJated to Bafeeuards which had 
betn univirsally eond mned bi’eause their position had Ix'cn efeneially misunderstood, 
dhe safejj;uiirtls were liancd on Parhauuntuiy Ho^eniment. whose hasie_ p^vne.ipu; was 
vtsiin^ of exccnlive authority, in theory in the. Kiny and in practice in his Oabmt'.t, 
on whose advice he aeicd on all or almost all oeeasions. But as none ol the four 
Minditions of Parhameniarv Government, muncly, the‘ cxistcnci' of real parties, 
existence )l an iiitcilij;ent and ind‘'t>endcnt body of public opinion, rule by m:i]ority 
and subservience of minorities to majority rule, were fiilfi’iUd in the ease of Lidia, 
Inlhlledyed Parbameniaiy (Joverninent here was noi jmssihle. lie w'as absolutely 
eonlident that the Services would play the "ame in fnturi* with Indian Ministers as 
liny had in tlie past. Concluding*, he said: “1 know uhat India and Indians arc 
capable of. 1 know esfieeirlly llnit when all the tumult and shouttni.'; that we have 
had dur n^ (he last, three days has died down, you wdll work this eonsliiuliou and 
i wdsh you Godspeed.’’ 
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AUGUST SESSION- NAOPUri—l6lh. io 22 nd. AUGUST JOSt. 

Ebtablisjiment of Land Moktoaok Banks 

The Au/^urI. Srasion of the Oentral Provinces LegiBlalivc Oonncil conimL'iiccd sit 
Ntif^qjur on the 16tb. August 1934. 

An intercBlinR debate followed (he Minister. Mr. Khaparde'.^ rcRoUitioti 
the estabiiHhmenl of land niorl^a/.'^e hanks. Two banks are already in ('xistence in 
Beiar and it is now jtrojtoaed to estnbiHh ei;j:ht inon* banks. The capital for these 
banks is to lie raised from debetitureB Io be issued by the co-oj)ern(ivc banks to the 
e.vU'fit of Its. /jO iakliB, 

In raovoi^ the; resolution Mr. Khapardo said : “The question of d'-alin^' with 
a;;nenlturHl nidebledness has Ixen ])romineniIy bcLre the (Jov rnment lor some time 
past and mLasures adopted to protect the ai^riculturist have naturally r(isulf<’(l in 
iiaki; the raoney-Icndur more cautious and wary and il is coiisidtas d nc'cisuiry 
Modi, ni at a comparatively ehenp rate of inieresl with instulnunts spr<>ad ovc^r 

r fahly lo"n^ number of yearn, shoulil lx* made available to the a^'^rieulturist. It is 
eont' <i.j'lat(‘d that thes(‘ lianks should liqniiiato past debts nod make eueh ndvamx's 
as iiiuy safely be made a^^ainsl sei-urity to lx.* jiled^p'd by the cultivator to 
the OfO'k’b 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pandcij characterised the Ciovernment’s proposal n.s haltin^^ and 
J)r. I'iiojnb llao IPahfHtihh, rx-Miiiister, supported him. Srth Shndal feared that 
inese hanks vvr?ii!d meet the same fate as co-operative hanks, which accordiiq-: to 
him, wo re heinjd misrn.'ina^ed and used by direetors and others_ for personal ends. 
He warned the (Jovc'inment against commuting: an net which would lower their 
prestipie and hiin^ aliout ec.onf)mic chaos. Mr. R.A. Kanitl-ar opi'iosi'd the amendment, 
thoue:h he ap:reed with (he spirit of the amei'dmenl.. Tht're was no doubt Iheacjriculturist 
Hitioo in need of linHiicial liclp all over the province, hut Ihi'y were emharkimj; on 
an exjierirnental scheme and mem'ners could take the presimt n solution as an iiidt'X 
of the earnestness nt tlie (Tovernment to hdp indebted '^‘ult i valors. 

The Ilon'hlr AJr. Gordon, Pinanco Member, st ress('d tin* need for enution.' 

Mr. Tt. N. Bancrji, Itevemie Seeielary, said that in matters of ini])Oitanee of 
this kind, it was essential that tht'y should* slowly. ]\Ioj’e iianks eoiild bo estab¬ 
lished, only wheti tw'perieneo showed that they should <,0 siowiy. More banks could 
^et enough local talent to woi k ihnn. 

Windnip; up the debate, Mr. Khapnrdr said tlnit Op[/osiiioo members were 
nskinp; that a dome to an ediliec should be f'rt'c.ted lirst and tiie foundation late. He, 
proposed to build small bui solid foundation first. (Hert*, here.) Referrmp; to tlm 
remarks of one number that the Minister was tryinti; to help his own people, Mr. 
Khaparde said ; “Ail peojde to me arc the same, 'rite inteiests of tlni people are at 
my heart. The Berar Y\p;rieultunst is jusi, the same to me as the C. B. Ap^neuUurist. 

* The House ap:reod to the mot ton without division, Mi. Pando\^ amendment 
BUfvp;eHtiiJp the eonstitutioii of banks in every Teshil in the Brovince, beinp; rejected 
by 36 voles to L'G, 

C. r. Local Sej^f-Govt. 3nd. Amend. Uill 

The Council spout the whole afternoon in discussintij oflieial bills. 

The C. P. Local Selt-Governnuut Second Amendment Bill, 1933 was passed into 
law, all amendments beiup; thrown out. The Bill was introdiieed in the 
Council on duly 24, 1933 and empowered local bodies to frame bye-laws for re^ulat- 
inp; dop:fl and destroyinpj stray dop;H. It also aimed at prohibiting; the unauthorised 
taxes, such as Dharmadaya. The Bill emcrp:ed from the Select Committee staple 
without material chanp^e and was passed into Jaw. 

The 0. P. Cattle Diseases Bill 

The Central Provinces Cattle Diseases Bill was also introduced in the Council on 
July 24, 1933, with the object of eoutrolling the movements of cattle ^imported into 
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this province from outride, to prevent the outbreak of rinderpest and other cattle 
diseases. Seth Shcolal moved two amendments to the Bill but both were thrown 
out and the Bill was passed into Law. 

Court of Wards Amfnd. Bill 

rhe Hon’hle Mr. E. Gordon then presented the report of the Select Commilteo 
f)n the Court of Wards Amendment Bill, 103.1, inakinp^ provision for the exemption 
from uttaehment of eslate tunds in the hands of eou ts. This amendment was 
deemed nee< ssary to enable Courts to moot essential commitments entered into with 
the explicit or implied sanction of the Government. This Bill, too, was passed info 
law. 

(h P. Money-t.endfiih Bill 

l)i‘,enHPion on the (1 P. Money-lenders Bill, introduced in the Council on 
.Iannary 18, 1934, by Mr. Raqhnvnidrn Rao, Horne Member, was postponed till the 
2;hid instant as ur^ed b\ iion-ollieial members, in victv of tbe eontentious eharacter 
of the Bill. 


C. P. Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The llon’blo Mr. Gordon next moved the C. P, Tenancy Amendment Bill No. 
XX of PJ.fl, which was in pursuance of the ])olicy of the (lovernment to establish 
some hind morlp;n^e hanks for advancin<r lorifr-tenn loans to the oeenpancy tenants, 
if they were abh- to oiler oceiipaney hnldinfi;s as security. Messrs. Kolhe, Man^al- 
iiiurti, Khan Jiahadur Syed llifazat Ali, Ifiikar Ali and Parekh (Naj^pur-Kamptee) 
opposed the immediate consideration of the Bill and urged its circulation for elicit¬ 
ing public opinion. 

Mr. K. P. Pandc had some very hard things to say to those Councillors who opposed 
the measiire. He could iiof understand wdiy Couiicillorfl, who earlier in tne day 
had urged the (Toveriimetit to establish land mortgage banks, were backing out now 
find W'ore r.iising a rry nmiinst the Bill, which was more or less prompted by vested 

interests. The time had now come whiai the tenantry had to be given certain rights. 

He was amused to find Unit he, who had all along opposed the Government, was 
supporting it. while ihosu who were consistently suiiporting the Government were 
now opposing it. He urged the House to i.dopt the Bill. 

Mr. Kedar, Opposition Leader, staled that Mr. Pande had opposed this very 
measure during the last session, as the Government wanted to throw it out, but 
now he was fiup])orting it. 

The lion’blc Mr. Gordon said that the question of the rights of the tenantry 
bm' been u;.der discussion during the last several years. The Government’s posi¬ 
tion was that it agreed to confer the right of mortgaging tenants’ holdings to the 

extt'iii that laud moil gage banks were eonci'rned. With a view to allow representa- 
tiv.B of Malguzars to express opinion, he agreed to referring the Bill to the Belcet 
Committee and in the meanwhile to elicit public opinion thereon. 

The Bill will come up for the third reading during the January session. The 
House unanimously accepted the motion for reference to the ^Select Committee. 

Before adjourning, the House referred Mr. Gordon’s Irriyation Amendment Bill 
to the ISelect Committee. 


Sai.ary of Harm an Ka mdars 

AUGUST:—In the Council to-day a resolution moved by Mr. Naik 
(Hanjan member) recommending to the (Jovernment that the salary of every village 
“Kamadar Mahar” (Harijan) be fixed at Es. 10 per mensem was thrown out by 8 
votes against 21). The division list showed that only two Hindus, three Muslims 
and one Parsi voted for the resolution, the remaining two votes being those of 
Harijuns. One Harijan member was absent, while the fourth remained neutral. 

The contention of Mr. Naik, the mover, was that these village officials had 
multifarious duties to perform and should be adequately compensated for their 
labours. It was stated on behalf of the Government that the proposal was not 
feasible in view of the financial stringency. The question had been carefully 
considered by a Committee appointed in 1922 and the rates then decided upon were 
still ioforce. 
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Salary of Patelb & Patwaris 

A rf'solulion was moved by Mr. Sapkal (Akoln) recommcndaine: that the pay 
of pfitcls and patwarifi in Berar shonld be so increased that no pale) or patwan 
should ^j^ct UsB than Ra. 120 per year. The mover's contention was that thongh 
those petty officials constituted the most important part of the Gov(‘rnmonla! machi¬ 
nery, nearly 5,000 out of 6,000 were roccivinp; less than Rs. 100 per year. An 
increase in their pay would keep them al)Ove teii.ptation. 

Dr, Punjah Rno Drshnwkh, Mr. Tidnko and Mr. Rajurkar fall from Ihrar) 
supported the motion, which was opposed by the Govern men t on tin; ground of 
financial Htringcncy. The resolution was then put to vote and lost by IV votes 
again Hi 39. 

AGRK^ULTFRAL iNPF.nTJ^PNESS 

Mr. Kanitker (Ihildana) moved a resolution urging the ni^pointrnent. oi an 
enquiry commit Ice to invesligati* the problem of the present agricuituinl indcbted- 
iK'HH and Hiiggcst adiniiiisfralive and legislative measures to selvi' it. He s:iid that 
tlie problem was a siuious one and formed the subi(‘cl of se\oral rnsolulions and 
bills in the JIoiihc. In order to do away with the mna'ssity of these bills and 
rcHolufions he had brought in the present resolnlion. The qneslion of reducing the 
cxisii-'g land revenue rates should also be examined by the committee. 

Mr. K. P. Pdude. (Sibora) opposed the resolution as he considered it a waste 
(»t' re.om'y to iippoint a fresh eominiltee in view of the fact that llm report of the 
Itov il Oommissiou on Agriculture and the Banking Enquiry Committees (both On- 
iial and Provincial) had already cost iheni heavily and the several recommendations 
made ilierein had not been adopt'd. Further, lh(“ jwobleni had arisen owing t(» 
eauses beyond their control. Jle felt that a five-year plan and not a committee of 
i’nqu/;y uas /leeded to meet file Hitunhon. 

The iJon. Mr. K. Gordon, Revenue Member, said that the Government was 
aware of the seriousness of the problem and was not sitiing idle. They had inlro- 
diicid several measures, some of which had already been enacted info law with a 
view to relii've di.stresB. He was eonlident that no other ]>rovinee in India was a 
whit ahead of them in dealing with this question. There was nu royal road to a 
solution of this problem and the Government was acting within iis lirnitatioiiP. 
The eauHOR of the de]>ression were not, only nation-wuh' but vvorld widi'. The 
Government of India had already appointi'd a Markd.iig (Mlieer and ('verything was 
being dom^ which would lead to an ee(momi(*, reeoveiy. irwas difficult t:' sic what 
practical advance they could make by 111 !' appuintmeiit H a enmmitti'c e^])tcially 
when several committees had already examined these prabiems and their aeeumulutcd 
wdsdom was ijinei unimed. 

Mr. Kamtuerii resolution met the same fate as the iirst two, biding thrown out 
by 11 votes against 87. 

Branch or Indian Tjhiritorial Forck 

Mr. C. K. Waterfall, (diief S^^eretary, who rose to n-ply to the next resolution 
()[ Mr. Tha.kur Vmctlslnq (.Akola Hisiriet) urging tin' <TOVtTiimrnt to opim a branch 
of the Indian 'Ferritoiial Force for tliis province said lint, the (hivernment sympathised 
with the resolution and would examiiie the (pieHlion and do wlnl it eaii to give 
ellVct to the resoluiion, but there were diffieuliics in the way, the fiiiMieiid difficulty 
being chief of such. 

The resolution was carried, the Government not having op])osul it. The Govern¬ 
ment, promised to forward the disenssion to the India Government. 

Discussion on the next resolution was proectding when the Hoii.sc adjourned. 

C. r. Land Reventtf. Amend. Bill 

18th. AUGUST Several iion-oflieial Bills were referred to the H' lect Committees 
in the Council to-day. 

Mr. K. P. Pandes Land Revenue Amendment Bill, which soiight to repeal 
powers of arrest and detention conferred on the Govi'i’iiment for ri'covcry of land 
revioiue dues fiom defuulteis, was defeated by 29 votes to 311. The Revenue Member 
said that the Bill was based on sentiment rather than reasoning and the repeal of 
these powers would render the recovery of the Government dues very difficult. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS DISCUSSED 
C. P. Village Panchayat 4th, Amend. Bill 

Eao Saheh U. S. PatiVs V)llag;e Panchayat Fourth Amendment Bill was passed 
into law, after ctner^inpj from the Select Committee stage. 

The Bill was intended to remove certain defieits in the existing Aet and also 
made provision for the Government to assign a small percentage ot the local cess 
realized by th(’ district councils to village panch lyats on the lines of the Madras 
and Bombay Village Panchayat Acts. 

C. P. Industrial Dertorr Bill 

When liao Saheh R. IF. Fnlat/s Indualrial Di btora Bill came up for disenaaion, 
the Ilon’bic the Revenue Mifuber repealed th«' assurance given by him in the S( lect 
Committee that the Governm(‘nt would undertake legislation on this subject and 
hoped to intro luce a bill at the n<‘xt Januaiy sitting of the Council. Accordingly 
the Bill WHS not proceeded with on the suggestion of the mover. 

C. P. House Bent Bill 

Mr. Vuhftfs motion on the Cui'.r.d Provinces llms' IF'nt Bill for referem^c 
to a Helcct (\»mrnittee was defeated hy 14 voles to 4 5. The Bill aimed at regulating 
the rents in indm-!rial and urban ariuis of .luhhuliiore, N.ig()ur and oilnu' places. 

On behalf of the Government, Mr. C. F. Waterfall^ Chief 8'crctaiy, opposed 
the Bill as inopportune, untiriK'ly and unnecessary. 

C. F. MuNicjrALiTiEs 3rd. Amend. Bill 

Mr. Fulay's C. P. Municipalities Third Amendment Bill, seeking (o exiend the 
life of iniinieipalitics frtim three to five years, evoked a storm of opposition from all 
sections of the House. The (government did not oppose the Bill, but iion-ollicials 
opposed it on the groiiud tliat th<‘ educative value of elections would be lost by 
cxicndi/ig the i.fe oi n unieifialidcs in the manner proposed. 

Kuan Tiahadur Taraporc thought that the Bill would perpetuate the tyranny of 
office-bearers wliimi it was extremely difficult to ui seat, as a three-fourths majority 
was needed for liie purpose. 

Rao Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, Minister, Local Self-Government said that the 
(roveniment w^ald remain ncuir.il as they had an open mind on the subject and 
desired to know ihe sensii of the House. 

Mr. Fulay said that under the new constitution, Provincial Couimils would have 
a lease of five years and it was desirable that local bodies should have a similar 
term. It would also siivt' much expenditure which bodies have to incur, on aecouiit 
oi conducting ekerions once in every three* years. 

The Bill was put to vote and lost without a diviaioii. 

C. P. Ertater Protection Bill 

Quite a flu ter was caused in the afiernoon, when sev(;ral members opposi d tlie 
very introduciion ot Mr. Thakur Manuiohau Siuyh's (Bihisjjur District) (’. P. 
Est-ites PiMlcctioii Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Syed flifazal Ali (IChatuhva) pressed for a division on tlio issue 
of graining leave, which wuis eventually grant(d by 27 vo'es to (). 

Mr. Hifazat Ali subsequently made it clear that he had opposed the Bdl under 
some niisapprehension and that it was contrary to Parliamentary practice. 

The President remarked that it would be betti*r to establish a eouvention that 
leave to introduce a Bdl hhould not be refused, unless tlie Bill was of a very grave 
character. The House agreed to establish such a convention. 

Mr. Thakur Vanmohan Sinffh then moved that the Bill he circulated for elicit¬ 
ing public opinion thereon, but his moliim was lost w’llhnut a division. 

Five other non-oflieial Bills wert; introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon. The Council then adjourned. 

No-Confidence Against Prerident 

21tt. AUGUST ;-A motion of No-confidcncc against the President was moved 
to-day. *,Mr. Krdar, Opposition Leader, before moving his motion of “no-confidence” 
requested Mr. Rizwi to vacate the chair, as he wanted to bring the whole of the 
President’s conduct before the House. He wanted to be fair to himself. 

President : 1 think the motion should be made first, 

22 
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Mr. Kcdar then moved the ‘'no-confideriee” motion and reminding the President 
of the analo(^y of the Burma Li gislative Couneil, requested him to vacate the chair. 

Iresidejit: Is there any rule under the Government of India Act that the 
President must vacate the chair ? 

Mr. Kedar : It is a matter of deecucy. It is a matter of ’constitutional 
importance. | 

President : Once a President is in the chair, he cannot remain in the House 
except as President. 

The President further pointed out that at the Conference of Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of Councils, this matter was fully diseiissed. He deplored that 
the President of the Burma Legislativ(‘ Council did not attend that Conference nor 
did he care to go through the proceedings of <hnt (V)nferi'uce. Presidi’ut Rizwi was 
confident that if the President had gone through those proceedings his decision 
about vacating the chair would have hei'ii different. The Presidents’ Conference had 
decided that in such ca'-’cs, the Pn'sident ought to fireside over the House and 
thereby defend himself. It was further decided at that C'onference that the Presi¬ 
dent had a right to speak in the House, whieh was perhajis the only exception to 
the paradox that the Preddent never speaks. The Prcsidi'ut, therefore, regretted 
that ho could not grant Mr. Kedar’s reqin st and vacate the cUair. 

Mr. Kedar snlmiitted tliat h“ did not want the Prcsidimt to leave- the House but 
occupy a seat in the Council as a Member. The Presidt-ni slattd that ho cannot 
remain in the House except, as President. Mr. Kedar then withdrew his request for 
vacating the chair and bowed to the Presideni’s ruling. 

Mr. Kedar then movi-d tin- ‘•no-eonlidt-nce’' motion and alh-ged tliat the President 
had not been fulfilling those traditions which the occnfiant of his oltie.e ought to do. 
He further alleged that the President had not been free from ]>arty eonsideration 
and that, the Piesidenl liad dahbh-d in fioliticai matters, sin-h as wretiking and 
making of ministries. Mr. Ivdar’s first, uecusation was that the Pn-sidcut, after 
election, never forgot that he was a member of tJie Democratic Pariy, which elected 
him President. It was furtht-r alleged that ho never forgot that lie ceased to be a 
Municipal raemlier and secured nomination for Jiis relatives to the Municipal (com¬ 
mittee and also sought to influence the Minister for J^ocal Hclf-Governrnenl, for petty 
favours. The President had admitted in black and white that he took advantage of 
bis position as President in influencing Ministers. 

Mr. Kedar then quoted a letter dated 17th February 191^2, from the President to 
the Hon'ble Minister, filoading on behalf of a certain candidate for appointment. 

Mr. Kedur further (juo^-d from thne other b tiers of the Piesuleiit to the then 
Minister in support, of Ins conttMilion. Hr fnilber 'slat('(l that iliey had been watch¬ 
ing these undtsirable activities fialiently for the lint thri-e ye.'irs, but ihey had now 
gone too far. Broeeeding Mr. Kedar said i,li-it whe i Ins fiaity (llie People’s Party) 
constoiitrd the- laigcst oppOMiioii parly, they wen- not rivn-n jiKupi-r seating arrange¬ 
ments, neither were they given their profx-r seats when they win- MiniKli-rialists. Mr. 
Kedar allegid that tin' Pn^ident did sti with a vi' w to kiip the party disunited and 
fircvcnt, them from taking solid action. Mr. Ki-dar also eonli-nded that the President 
was looking llirongh coloured glass-s and was showing favours to the Democratic 
Ikirty. They could not, therefore, help putting an uncharitable interpretation on 
hiH various lulings, which were given in a spirit of partisanship. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Dicarkanath Sinf/h ojiposi-d the resolution, ns the President 
enjoyed the eutifideneo of members. Though the Prisident belonged to a minority 
community, he had discharged his duties impartially. 

Khan Bahadur K. F. Taraporc said that tin- act of Mr, .Taiswal, then Minister- 
in-charge of Local Self-Government, in making private letters of the President 
available to the public, was one of treachery. 

Mr. M. Y. Bhareef enquired whether the Khan Bahadur’s speech was a censure 
motion against Rai Bahadur Jaiswal. 

The President remarked that certain remarks of the Khan Bahadur were unpar¬ 
liamentary and he should use milder terms. 

Mr. Tarapore : I will now have to go from the torrid zone to the frigid zone. 
(Laughter). 

Proceeding Mr. Tarapore said that the House had nothing to do with the Presi¬ 
dent’s letters which were of a private and confidential character. 

Seth Sheolal deplored the motion > of censure, constantly tabled in tho House 
and felt that these were ret.arding the Province’s progress. 
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Messrs. Thalcur Manmohansing, Arjunlal Kanitker and Fulay also opposed the 
motion. r • 

The Reverend Rogers considered the attack on the President as most unrair a 
unwarranted, as he felt that the Leader of the Opposition had failed to substantiaie 
the alleviations nvrninst him (the President). He was contident that no gentleman 
would hand over ietters of a ])rivato character to another and no f r 

receive them. The complaint regarding the seating arrangements made 
was fanciful and his siatementH wild. There was not a single ruling given by mo 
President which could be characterised as biassed. i ,r r .u n rr. 

The honourable Mr, Raghaiwndra Ran, Horae Member, on behalf of the (iovc 
merit, submitted that the government would consider whether or not to maife a 
statement to-morrow, when the debate had developed. _ 

The President cncniired if any honourable member was going to s^upporr, 
and supplement the aeensafi.nis against him. Mr. (7. /?. (Nagpur-ivainlee) 

rose to support the motion. It was a seandal of polilical life of the province, he saiu, 
that one honourable member of the (iovernment was wrecking one ministry ana 
Betting up another the n(;xt morning, thus driving one gr nip afier the Other to 
form the opjiosilion. Hi* rererred to the decision of the Preselcnl, in respect ot his 
questions n'garding the downfall of the last Ministry and the part alleged to have 
been played by a tnember of the Oovernmerit and emphasised that he was dissatis¬ 
fied with the decisioii in disallowing them. The allegations against the member ot 
♦he Government wi-re of grave importance ami ih^ t’hair had not wisely used i s 
discretion in disallowing such questions. His further complaint was that the f 
dent’s rulings tended to favour the (Jovcrnimoit side. His object was to get his 
grievances redressed and if these were rectified by the President, he would ask Mr. 
Xedar not to press the motion to vote. j 4 . ti, 

Mr. M. Y Shareef (Nagpur Muslims), supporting the motion, alleged that the 
President had songlir favour from a moinber of the (government for his own rela- 
latives. The President, he staled, anually ciuivasscJ and worked for particular 
political party and this was incompatible with his position as whole-time Govern¬ 
ment servant. -j ,t, i- 

Khan Bahadur Sged Ilifar.at Ali .Khandwa) opposed the motion and said that 
the let|/ rs referred to were inert ly by way of advice, to the Minister, who 
consulied thn I’rcsulent and other comieilllorR in matters of nomination, 
Bahadur Bahantatf. Beg requested Mr. Kcdar to withdraw his motion, ihe 

House at this stage adjourned. 

0. P. MoNFA'-LgNDEUS’ BtLL 

22nd. AUGUST After qin slions and voting on supplementary demands, the 
Honourable It i</haveudrn. Kao, Home Member, presnniod the St'Ieet. Committee 
ri'port, on the Monev-LcndiTs’ Bill and moved that the same he taken into conside¬ 
ration. Beth Bhcolal moved an amendment that the loan advanced to a tenant for 
agrieiihnral pnrpos('s should be excluded from the sco|)(‘ of the Bill. 

Mr. C. D. Dcshviuhh, Finanec' Secretary, opposed the amendment. Rao Saheb 
FuJay, Khan Bahadur Mir;:a Rahman Beg, Mr. S. M, Rahman and Mr. V. 
J). Koltc, (>11 behalf of tlie People’s Party, opposed Mr. Sheolal's amendment as it 
went to the very root ot the Bill and the allowing of the amendment would render 
the Bill useh’Hs. Setk Sheolal sa d that th*' rejection of the amendment would 
cause great hardshqis to tenanis as they will bo unable to pnicure small loans 
for agricultural oiieratioiis. Mr. SheolaVs amendment was rejeeted'withont a division. 
Several other ameiulinents to the Pill were either lost or withdrawn. The Bill as a 
whole was then put to the vote and passed into law. The Bill had been framed with 
the object of proieelmg ignorant debiors against fraud and extortion and was 
based mainly on Ibe Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, ,1930. 

0. P. Motor Veiticles Taxation Bill 

The Honourable Mr. Raghavendra Rao^s motion that the Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Bill be refiTred to the Select Committee was opposed by non-official members on 
the ground that the Bill should bo circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 
The Bill sought to replace the Act now in force (and which expires in March next) 
and at the same time increase the existing taxes on vehicles. 

In moving the Bill, the Home Member stated that the House was ■'committed to 
the principle of the Bill and that the details thereof, to which non-officials objected, 
could be settled in the Select Committee. 
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Mr. Paralih Raid that they would support the Bill only if the Government 
promised to allot the revenue derived from motor taxation for the restoration of 
cuts in ^^rantB to loenl bodieR. 

Bi'jdying to the debate, the Home Member asked the Hourc to eonsidcr in all 
eariKPlnoBR, whether a hoiiR(; which ia about to be disBolved within the next twelve 
niontliR aud would be replaced l)y a wholly democratic house, was poinp; to leave 
piovineial revi nucs rtdueed by Ks. and a half lakhs and ( mbaiTass it. He 
assured the House that all \iewfl expressed on the floor of the JLuise would be 
carefully eonsidered and the Bill would be circulated for eliciting; oi>inion thereon 
simultaneonsly. Witnesses who desire to tender evidence before the Committee 
would be permitted to appear and they w'ould also consider the question of keeping 
rates at ihe present level in the Select Coinrniitee. He pointed out that motor 
taxation was a b'gltimnte eouiee (d taxation for the Government to impose directly 
or iudircctly, for the juirpose of relievine; Ihe general lax-payer from the burden of 
(xtra cost of maintenance made necessary by lh(‘ development of more traffic. 

Ihe nn.tion for eiieulatiou of llu' Bill was lost by 12 votes to 48. The Bill was 
then referred to the Select Commitl('e. The other oflieial bills w’crc introduced and 
circulated for elicitin^^ public opinion thereon. 

NO-rONFIDKNCE MOTTON AGAINST PrERTDKNT 

‘R,es,nmin|i; the debate on lh(‘ No-eoiifidence motion in the President, Mr, Gordon, 
K(»?t'iue Mt'mber, on bthalf of llu' Oovemment, said that one of the ehar^t'S e.p^ainBt 
tie P esidi'iit was llial liie President, had not used his discretion propi'rly in disallow- 
souic questions. The Goxernnuoit had always bowed to the riiline of the President 
ari(i be asked tbo Ploiiouialile Memlars to do so. As re^raids (})*' nllc^oitions about 
<b. poliii'-a! seandai of which the President was aware and whn-b he was alleged 
baM' uippressed, Mr. (iordon suhmilted that the whole affair came to n (‘lose on Mar(Ti 
n. last, with the dismissal of the Ministry. Mr. Gordon was amazi’d at the charge 
!''vcl!(d a^^ainst the Chair by Mr. Kedar, leach'r of the Peo])!. 's I’arly. The hauler 
of the TN’Ojtle’s Parly bad made out no eas(' atrainst the President and it passed the 
IT venue Membei’s eomprt'liension h(>w the ITesideut’s action at Ihe time when he 
^r.ve his easlinp; vote a.e:ainBt the bast Ministry, that the Ministry should resi}ji;n, 
loukl in any way be called as an action prompted by bias and was oIIkt than 
honest. The Bevenuc MernbiT could not rt'member a single ineidejit dtiiiei^ Ihe Presi¬ 
dent's last four years’ career, when the Prisidenl liat^ acred iiarlially. 

Tlie Jyfsidmt then called nj>on Mr. Kedar to make his final spieelt. 

Mr. Kedar enquind whether the Piesident was ne‘ p' tnj.’; to mak'* any statement. 
The, Prcsfderd replied that he would make n statement b.fvire ptittinf; the motion 
to the House. 

Mr, Kedar submitted that the Pnsidenf was in the posirion of an aeeused and 
he had the ri;j!:ht to make Htalenient, but it was inlieieotly wron;^ to say that the 
aeciised will have the f nal nc-ht of n ply. 

Tito Prendenf eoiieedtd that h<‘ was to b(‘ defended by the JTonsf' and Ihe 
Ilononrable Membi rs of the Hous(‘, who sjioke a^n-onst the “iio-coididoice” motion, 
had defended liim and under the S'andinc: Orders, the riesidtiil, could ad(ire«s the 
House before fputtin^ the rnoliou to the vote of the House. 

Ifeplyinp: to the debati', Mr. Kedar sr.id that it v.;!P, a mistake to divorce the 
President’s eondnet outside the 1 louse fiom hk <-ooduei m Ihe CouoetL If it could be 
shown tliat the Piesiddit’s dipmity, hipli intemily and other qualities Jiad been im- 
paiied by viitue of hi^ eoeduet, outside the H'UiS(‘, when he souf^ht favours from 
llu' Minister for Local ISrIf-Gov(Tnmet)f, the eharpes airaiest. the President had been 
proved and it could eonfcUntly he said tliat the Piesident was unfit to occupy 
the ('hair. Even the Revenue Mi'inber had not su[»[)ori(d Ihe Piesident in hia 
conduct ouis’de tin* House in setkin^ petty favoijrs from Ihe Minister. There was 
notliinp: in Ins d. li net" which milifrated the constitutional offence that had bei-n 
comniiited. The sic.ehes of tho.se who snjiported the President seemi’d to him to 
have been written by tJie same hand and apppeared to have been j)r('pared before 
the mov(T had opi'iicd his lips (Laughter). What th(*y wanted was a president 
who would not dabble in party polities, either inside or outside the House, and 
would act up to the ideals set up by the Speaker in the House of Commons. 

Concluding Mr. Kedar ur^ed that if the President’s conseienee told him that he 
had act(d in a manner in which he. should not have acted and sought favours 
from the Minister, it. was hia business to resign from the Presidentship, notwith¬ 
standing the verdict of the House. 
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The President then made a statetnent, in the eourso of which he naid that his 
Ictterfi to Rai Bahadur Jaiewal were of a private atid confidential nature and, there¬ 
fore, could not, accordinjj; to Parliamentary convention, be published or read in the 
House without his consent, and he would have been within his rights to rule them 
out on that "round, but to avoid miaundfTsiatidin^ he raised no objection. Some 
letters referred to were iiy way of r<‘ply and e.onlaineJ civic and private matters and 
made no suf^jrestion as to any political bent on his part, but he ventured to say 
that the triidilions of his prtdecessors in oflie.c were not to the contrary. Anyway 
none, not even Rai Bahadur daiswal, who was jiresent in the JTousi!, and whose 
sympathy with the motion was evidf'need by the' delivery i)f tliese letters to Mr. 
Kbdar had been abb' to cite ii sin'll" instance cd his judgment haviii" been 
infinenet'd by such nvitiers. Rderriii" to b:- cotitir<u;n" as n member of the Rai])iir 
Munieif) dity untd recently, the Presidi'id, said tliat he was nominated to that body 
piior to Ihs elecjion as Piesidiml and that tiiere were precedents to such practice. 
As re"ard^ Ins ;dl'‘e:ed wroe,^ jiid^men' -■) deeliriii" ilie r.snlt on a motion on a 
Bill on Saturday last, th'' PrcKulent stab d th ii tlie aceiisatem was ehildndi, Further 
Ins di‘cii-'Sion was caoma'd by the words ‘i thmk Ayes havr' il” and anyone who 
fell aejiiievtd at his deei'-ion was en.titled to demand a di\ision. The aeeiisation 
with I'epoird to the non-allocation of propi-r seals to the People’s Party was frivolous 
and the seatintr arriuija'm''nis made by b in had no motive bc'hind it As regards 
the ehai^es level)'d apaiiist him hy Mr. I’arakh that the Piesidenl had admitted 
a resoluti.m lU'ovi'oomdiy wh- ii. under the Sbindiu" Or'e rs, he had no power to do 
HO and that he should have t ilher aclmiMi'd or di-allowed KSoiuiioii.-' in respect of 

the idh-ped eonduet of tie' H um' M'-mb r in l)riii"‘n" atoout the downfall of the 

last Ministry, lh(' Piesideni said that he did s<) he wanted to consult the party 
leaders. In re;.oird to the eliarire that Ik' iiicurredly use' his disen lions in chs- 

allowint' certain questions of Mr. I’arakh p'Utainiiirr to the same subjeet, the 

President said Hint this was a matter wlnu' tin re was room for honest ddh rence 
of opini('ii, hut still it could not, hy any slreleli of imagination, be made ground 
for supp.,rtinp; a ‘no eonfnh'nee’ motion, as was dene by Mr. Parakh. 

(lontiiiuinjj', ih(‘ Presideot said that wlial )>assc(l betwei'ii Messrs. Hharecf and 
Chnubal ('X-Sl nisters) on the one hand, His Jtxedieney ilu'(loveruor on the other 
could 'lO', by any str' tch of unairina'ion, be bromdit within tine seoju' of admissi¬ 
bility, W’.hdli 'r (he alK’^ations made aj^iinst tin' Home Membt'r by the‘PeOph-’s 
Voice, (a local paper) were triu' or fais.^ w..s a cjiiestion for the Homo Member in 
Ids piTf'onal and privati’ eapaeiiy. No meiLlie'- of iln* (Jo'U'rnmeiil, in his ottieial 
eapiieity, was respoimibl ■ foi that matter. Althoimdi tln-.e questions were clearly 
inadmissiiile (on iieine; retramed) they were allowed \>y the President by stretchiup; 
ihe point in favitur (d the M^'mlier askiri" them. Instead of beinp; thankful to the 
Presifh nl foi admiitin^j; tJiese and givintr ilnm publicity on the flo()r of the House, 
(lie idiinber Joul made them "rnnnd l'>r an unfair attack. 

'J’he P.esident added, “Mneh has bet'u made by tlu' mover and another member 
of the riasoiis I "ave for (:ivin" my casting vote in favour of the last Ministry. 
En,int;h bus been said alreadv m my di'fem by s< v rai IionourabU' members. ISulliec 
It lo say Unit if the Hon’ble Mr, Slnueef hail not. forgotten to voti foi the ’‘No- 
CoiifKlenei ” ino/ion aen.nst his eolh'ii'Am’, Ihe H'ln'bb' Mr. (m.aobal, my easting 
vole would have nndoulecdly retaioeo them in odiee ai d probably no motion for 
the removal of the J’resuleut would have been thouebi of either hy him or hy his 
leader, Mr. Xedar. Jt is char that ilu; whole itemoeiatie Party was in favour of 
“No-(loididenee’' motion and if I had ever tliou^ht of favouriii}^ that Party, I 
(oiild have done so by voting; in favour of the mo nm and suiiporting it by at 
least one precedent, but I gave my vot<' for Mr. Shareif, not at all eaiing for the 
interests of the, Demoeraiie Party. 1 think this one decision of initu' is a complete 
answer to all the reckless altaeks that have been made. My mlviee to ihe Jlon’blc 
Mr. Sfiaieef contained in a ruling; was g:iven in a friendly spirit and with the 
best of motives and J am sorry it has lent itself to misinterpretations, but I still 
fed there is nothing which 1 should not have said’’. 

Mr. Kedar’s motion was put to vote and lost by 55 voles to G. The PreBideiit was 
cheered. The* Council then adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings from the “Hindu"’ of Madras. 
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AUTUMN SESSION-RANCBl—3rd. to l8th. SEPTEMBER 1934. 

Thk (iOvernor'r .Opentno Speech 

Tht’ Auiuinn of Uie llohar tVOrissji Loirislaiivo^ (Council cornmonccd ivt Ranchi 

oii lliv' 3rd. September 1934 AildroHeniip: the Cciiiiicil I fin Excolhiticy the CTi)Vcrru)r 
t(»ok tht' op])ortunity to explain iht' (R'vernnient, nicftKurcB. rel'ef and reconstruction 
plans in roimcction \^i(h tl){‘ nirlbqnniie diKn‘^tcT in north Rihar. 

llis KxctHcncy said: I think we aic iuKiiflcd now in takinp: a hopeful view’, 
llic daiijier lo iiIrure from ]>(Mirin^ out. of Hand on lands and ('Intn^o' of levt'ls, 

winch endiinfrci'i (^1 i[u. natural drainafi:e, seemed now of less magnitude than \YaK 
n])pr('hi ndt'd first. 

Summarising: iht* measures through ofliciul agenicfi for relief of earthquake 
MifliievH, flis Kx''('ll('riey raitl that the responsihiliiy for half the eost of nermslrue- 
lion of (h»venimen1 lesidtuec'R, ofliees, and property iokI rchahilitatit)n of lotail 
bodes ineiudmg T'st mat ion of s'ided school huildings and ho'-piials etc. Tht y also 
a'.'Cid to provide the expi nditnre lU'ctBsary for eh ari-ig Fitirateane in Tiihu'. The 
t Jeveri'meet of India also will liear the total eoHt of tlm eneim ei it.g staff appointed 
by ‘he lee.al (btveinnient in addition lo the ordinary stall' of rublie Worlcs de- 
paiim nl, eostmg about 1 and thfce-huirtli lakhs. 1'he burden whic*h tlu' local (biv- 
'rnmeni fuel to e.arry jnebuled tlu' eoKt of IbeConsM] uetn.n department and ihc 
gt'in.'TMl itetijM conm’ctod earihtiuake. half (he eost of rceonstriiction of (bivern- 

mtnl .jflicrs, ImtltJings not borne bv the (Jovernrnent of India, granl.s for elearanec* 
(il t-and (front the Ibimino Relief Fund), loans to agtieuliuri^lw of all elassi's and 
loans for nbu'ldoig honst s. IMost of lh<‘ i xpeiiditui e eould not l)c met out of the 
reveiiiii' and tin'} liad to borrow’ on a large scale from rhe (lovernment of India. 
‘1 m round ^i^l^•l‘S llm (fov-u lonent of Imba and Io<m! (rosarnmeni have cnntri- 
hnt(d 1) and half lak'os cjo h ui lO.i.u b.l and ii the eoursi' of thi' eiirient yi'ar 1 
autiviputo on the basis of piesent eslimatrs that ihe biovimin'nt of Indi.s will 
c()(itni)nt(' ni'Ue ihiut half a r*rore of rnpi'cs toward.s re.s'oraMOn while the loi-al 
(lovernmem will spend 27 lakhs in addi'im to m ikc biaus of \a:dous kinds to the 
extent of H!i l.iklis. 

The sphere of i<-Ii;'f foi private i'ldividu.Js was e u-cr-d by i.p’a-os from (he 
Vieerov'ft IvirllKjnake itebef Fu.nb Di bui.-emenis ))y ihe Innioriry licasin'er from 
the Ibiiar and ( )ii"ia l>ran<di of (lie \b'*.eroy F irt'epi tke Ib’bef rmid opto a fort- 

nighl, ago amoiiiil^d lo ,bl ami a fi.df iaklis and to re n ri fuiilor babilnies for 

seven lakh*^. d'hi' lajax'si heads oi expeodii ur-e weie 10 and a h df laklis for urban 
house biukliog grams, H) 'akim for riiiMl lious* buiMuig »> am;- a el liine lakhs for 

ehaiitable rdaf. Ab'ogetlier by tli" ( ml of this y(‘ai somoOiim/ like (wo and a half 

erores of rupees would have been put into eiicul.i 'on in north Ibhar in various 
kinds (»l eraiits and loans and exn'uidil ure.s tnwanls i!i.‘ i esiorat ion of th.it country. 
His Kxetlleney rsteiied [soi nidai ly lo ihe sm-e .--ful wm Ic of relief accomplished 
in regard lo tlie disjxtsal oi sngiic.iiie mop by the M.irkeii.i'g fJoard whedi rnarket- 
ted LI6 lakfis uuimuls at piaces vvhieh a\erag"d l<-'s tiian four annas per maund. 
'J’his iiibured a pruliiable ds'-jit/sal of .alrnoit the whole of n irih iJthar sugarcane. 

Uegaiding the r(’e( nt seveic floials h;s Kxc'l!<:ii;‘y ';aui that details were being 
colli eied and as soon as done Mr. J. J'. Whstiy would mako a slaternenl. 

The I)ARt!jiAN(;A Improvement Biel 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The <'ouncil discussed to-day the, Darbhanga Impro' ement 
Bdl dills oflieial measure was disigned towards replanning of the congested areas in 
liaibhanga town winch sufbred a scveie damage from the earthquake of Jan, 15 so 
as to render them safer in the event of another eartiupiake and providing better 
sites for the population. The Mab.iraja of Darbhangi had agri'cd to make a gift of 
Rs. 9 lakhs for financing the improvement trust. 

Mr. Brett, Secretary, reeonsiruclion department, moved for a sedcct committee 
for the bill with the direction to make a report by Heptember 7. Mr. Mahomed 
Shaft moved an amendiueut for circulating the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
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public opinion. Mr. Hasan Jan supported the motion for circulation. Mr. Dwarka 
Nath asked the members not to throw away a golden opportunity offered by the 
Bill for improving Darbhan^^a town on modern lines. The hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan 
Sinha said that the Bill in an improved form would be a j^reat boon. The discussion 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned till the 4th {September when it 
referred the Bdl to a select committee with directions to report by {September 7. 

B. & 0. Co-OPERATIVE Societies Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER The Council referred the Bihar and Orissa Co-oyierative 
Societies Bill to a S lect Committee. Pilotinp;’ the Bill, the Hon. Mr. Saiyid Abdul 
Aziz, Minister of Education, expressed tlu' hop<‘ that the Bill now drafted would fijo 
a (onp: way to mei't the spC'ual nciuirements of the province and help to place the 
CO or>eralive nuivement on a souncl footino;. 

Mr. Slarltc-hidananda tSinha, leadiT of the Opposition, asked the Government not 
to hesitate oi spending money requirt'd for the proper development of the mov(‘ment 
and IruHwd that afte r ihe Bdl was placed in the Statute Book, the Government 
would fe(') iheir responslbihty in the administration of the co-nperalivc department 
all th(' {.^reater and diseharce ib'* diMes all the better. He siie^^csled that the 
Si'lect Cominiuc would smtaiily moddy tile Bill. Rai Bnhddur Lachmi Prasad 
Sinha and several other rion-ofhc'ials supporti'd the measure. 

B. & O. Cess Amendment Bide 

The Bihar and Orissa Ot'ss Anv'iidmenl Bill, as an oHicial measure, w'as referred 
to a Select GomrniMoc, oG voting for an 32 against it. 

B. k 0. Indian Forest Amend. Bile 

Two other non-contentious official Bills, the Indian Fores! {Bihar and Orissa 
Ainendtucni) Bill, and th(‘ Bihar and Onssa Motor Vidiicles TaxatUm Amendment 
Bill, were taken into conBidi'raiion and passed. 

B. & 0. Motor Vehici.es Taxation Bij.e 

Till' foirner lidl aimed at clarifying- the lethal position re^jarding the reservation 
and protection of forests on th(' application of the Court of Wards and the encum¬ 
bered estate.s, and the latter reducing the tax levied on motorbicycles and tricycles. 

Other Biees 

'Idle Bihar and Orissa, Municipal Amendment Bill,, providinti; for compulsory 
j'ot/i’ieatKin of infeclii-ns diseases, and th*' Bihar and Orissa Nurses Registration 
BUI, piY)vidin,:; lor tin' ree;istration and bitter trainin”' of mirsis, and midwives 
! lid thus, bciin^ offieial measures, were also referred to a Select Committee. 

Behar Fi.ood-Oefk’iae Aocoi nt 

3lh. SEPTEMBER -In the Council to iliy the hon, Mr. on behalf of 

the GtiviTiirneiit, made an important s'atement on the Behar floods. {j;iviii^ a sum¬ 
mary of events in ^ 2 :eneral tirm''. He said that the flood in the (Jaiif^ts was ahnor- 
mally hijt;h and ahinirmally prolon^;ed, Aloii< 2 ; with some parts ol iis course it rose 
w.th {>reKt rajiidity and on some Diaras and riverside villages a rapid rise took 
place durinp; (he nifi^ht. The severity of flood aniMc fiom the eoiocidi'nee of abnor¬ 
mal floods in ilifi (hin^^es and its ^reat tnhutariew, llm Jumna, Sone and the Gogra. 
L'hc .Jumna rose to the height of only six inehes short of (he record of 1916 level 
and the Sone reached an abnormal height which it attaiinid in 1923. 

Dealing with floods in Sahahad distiiet, he said that the Sone was at a high 
level for a short time only, but it came down with great velocity and caused severe 
damage (o (he area on its west bank. Nearly all houses in Bahiara and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages and along a considerable pan of the Sone had collapsed. At the 
Sande police station three lives were lost and at the Sahar police station one life 
was lost. Bbadai crop in the west Sone area had been almost entirely destroyed. 
Report of loss of cattle was being received, but the number had not yet been 
ascertained. 

In the north of Arrah considerable area of the country was still under water. 
The principal damage to the house properly was in the village which lay back to 
the Ganges from Salempur in the west to Makdumpur in the east. When the Collec¬ 
tor visited this area he found a number of tolas almost completely submerged by 
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watiT and the pt'Oj^le Htandin^: on the roofa of their hoiisoB with p;oo(l8 and cattle. 
Jn oth(T inhabitiintB wnh tlnir rattle were crowded on to areas of hijijher 

{rround. Many poor peo)>l(i and lahourinp; clasRcs in flooded areaR were in need of 
food and arran^^cmentR were made for its distribution, as well as for the distribulion 
of fodder. i3hadai err»p in the north of Arrah like that alono: the wept bank of the 
tSone had been largely destroyed. Distribution of talcavl for seed as well as grntui- 
tious relii'f was neeessary and would be made. 

After details of floods in o’her districts of Patna division, whieh have 

alrc'ady breii published ii; a n'cent Government couiiniinique, he referred to floods 
in the Tirhut division. In Saran district tlie whole ar-ni from GoldeM;:;anj to tSone- 
pur between the railway eniliankment and the Ganp s vvas iinch-r water. On the 
id^ht of Au^oisl 24 and 2 j local oflieers were busy iu proleelin^ cmbaiikmi'nts and 
si'iit out relief parlies to Diaras, Tlu! flood reaeiied its h;e:hest hwel in the eaily 
moniinp: of Aupiust 25 and part of ('hajira town was 5 iind oneTonrih ft. under 
water. Hkj railway Iok' was breached or cut .at sevci.al jdaces Ix'tvveen Diejhwara 
and Sone])nr and hclv\eei) Santa and Dii^hwara. Various relief centres were opened. 
Py the evenin^r of AulmisI 20 waliT hud ji^one down cr,nsiderai)!y and the sit nation 
at Ci'.apra easier. But on Alymist 27 th(' Nairn haiidh embankment about four miles 
from Ohapra town coHapsid and a preat volume of water moved towards Garkha 
and Parea, flooding a lareje number of villages. No loss of human life from Saran 
distriel had been n ported to the Golleetor so far. lie reports that Ihcn^ had been 
Home hiss of eatilo but the exact number could not i)e e;iv'en. Very great damago 
had bum done, to the si .Hiding bhadai and rahi crops. 

fn the area Ixdweeii tlu' railway embankment and the Gatiges cut of Goldengauj 
alLcasl all mud houses ctdlap'-'cd. i’hc damage to the radway w,h very seriou;:-. and 
one of the bn'ach<‘M between l)ighwara and Soncjuir is reported to be 450 ft. wale. 
'I'biH might take some weiks to repair. 

li* the Muzaflarpur dislriet the area aflected lay in the Itaghopur and Mehnar 
pohec stiiLioiiH and the soiillu'rn villages of Ilaj-piir pohee station, In Mehnar police 
Htttlion the villages most aflected were those that were situated m the south arm 
of the Gandak. The sub-divisional offieer reports that about 2,000 people and 150 
hi'ads of catile were reseiied in these villages. There were thr.a* large boats from 
Calcutta in Mehnar W’hcn the flocsl rose m i,h(‘ morning of August 24 and these 
were eoinmandcered to rescue work. Thirty or 40 lieads of eat lie were believed to 
be lost in this area. 

Other villages of the ihaua were flooded by the (htiui.ik. In Raghofiur grave 
anxiety existed for the safety of a niimbiT of inhabnai Im (d villagi's Pirpur and 
(diak Mahabal. These two vdlages received tlie full fire - of ihe Hood and it was 
known that many inhabitants weri' washed away in tin- early morning (-1 Aug, 24. 
Prom village Biipur out of 1.5') inhabilanls 125 had nhta.Iv been leporied safe 
wiiile it is iielieved that in llie ()rher village (;]iak Maliah/jJ was evaenalul b. fore the 
flood reached if, Tiiere ivas mill no news of the 25 persons of village Pirpur and 
iuither .'elegrai hie report from the eollei’tor was ('xpe'-.bd to-day. 

In (he Jlfirbhanga ciistrief lf>e area atfeefed h}’ (he GiuigiR floods was (he area 
of Mohiuddm JvTigar f/zana on liie south of the (Tanges embaokimmt. The area 
was approxiinati'ly 15 miles west to the east and (ighl miles norlli to Ronth. 
The inh:d)iiuut8 ol the souiheui purl of this area wtae ue< ustotm d to flood but 
the norlhern part was inundated only in exceptional floods. The bhadcii ciOf»R of 
this area had been almost (iiun’ly destroyed. A number of iieixuis win* riiseiiccl by 
bouts requisitioned by the sub-iiiRpeclor of policOne death in this area had been 
reported but no loss of cattle is believed to bavf lakiu jdaec. There was every 
reason to hope that a good rahi crop would be secured liero. 

In the Monghyr disuict the Ganges by the morning of Aug. 25 reached a high 
flood ievd of 12(j ft. At thatp'imt, it, remamed stationary for over 24 hours and then it 
began to fail very slowly. On the morning of Aug. 25 a large number of Diura 
villages was seiiously (hrc'alencd and three ferry slcamors were employed for rescue 
work. Gn Aug. 27 and 28 (he ibreatenecl parts of large Biiida Diara were cleared by 
steamers and country boats and 3,000 people were landed at near Pariarpur. 
Several thousand heads of cattle had been rescued and grazed in the nearest Banalli 
}unglc. No loss of human life was reported from Monghyr district. The damaged 
crops could not well be intimated but it was undoubtedly very great. 

An outbreak of chuluia had been reported from Gogri and the district health 
officer wiBiied tho spot. 
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A loiter from the Collector mentioned the rescue of a mnn, woman and a p'oat 
who tioated down to Kuthupur Oiara, Monpdiyr district from Ihoir home in Muzailau- 
pur diKinct,. From llhaj^idfiur district no loss of human life was reportod. 

In the Purnca district almost 50 villa'^es on the north bank of the (buif^es, Barari 
and Manihari thajins were innnndated and a ^reat dumaf^e was done to the standing); 
crop but no loss of life or cattle was n'portcd. 

Mr. Willity expressed appreciation of the splendid work of local ofricers in 
meeting such a ^r.-tve < mermency with n ^reiit promj>tness, connive and resource. Jle 
assured the (.xiiineil that ihe ( JovLTiiriicnt would do all ihat was possible arid he 
knew the Covernmmit could rely on the continued help and goodwill of the jicople 
throughout the province. 

SUPI’LEi\rEN PAliY DK]UANP8 

Thereafter (he Finance Member read a note regarding the tianncial po'ition and 
emphasised the neces.siiy (4 supjilmiitaiiary deiiiands eovi'iing some O'.) lakhs. 

Ninett'on suj^plementary ((iientions W('ro asked. One evokrd soav' eritfe'sm W’hen 
Moalvi Oiuim poinlcd on!, the neet'ssily ot apoointing only the peojile of the 
Province to ])osts ])ayablc Irom rh(‘ hjiiak*' rebel funds. Mr, Kanda Kumar Ghosh 
objeeti‘d saying that siin.-,e the tiinds eam^' fiivni oiher provinees aLo, in tn.iking 
appointmi'tits the e.'aims lor oursiders sboiiid as well be consulered but Mr. 
bachebidananda SinlKi, leader of the O|>position, d sagieed and said Ihat the 
people of other jiiovinei'S did not send ehaiily in the hope of eoniiiensaiion by 
providing men of then pioviiices. 

After lunch eonsideia'.ion of BUppiemenlry demaiuls were rt siimi'd and w'ere 
passed without much cptesiioiis. The d'-niand of one and a half l.ikhs in eonnectmn 
with reconstrnciion woik in (juatve-stiicken areas ni Bihar, raised a somewhat 
lively debate wlneti raiMal the qinssnon again of providing Biharee young men wiih 
posts and Bdiarnc eonlraetors wuh otders. With this (piestion promuienl, rnmnhrrs 
like Mr. Sinha, Bahu i>rd:ri3hna Frasad and Mr. Hafii associated themselves. 
The term Bihane was, however, dclined hy ineiiuiiitg in it all eon inuiiitles domi¬ 
ciled i ) B liar. In tins ciniiiceiiori Pundit Mist a raised a [)o:n( tlait when such ii 
largo amouni was to be spent on I'Slalilishmeni, it would have, been right for Ciov- 
ernmeut to indieaic in tiic cslnnaio the work which this highly paid ofbeers will 
have lo perform. 

Removal of tJovx. Buildinos from Moiihari 

^ demand in connection with the shifting of the Uo'. ernnicmt quarters in Mati- 
h ni '0 a newly selected area, aomit three miles from the town pioficr, was under 
debate when the (Joiujeil adj-urned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER:— The Oouneil vobd S'vcral supplrmentary (lenianda aggre¬ 
gating abotil Rs 90‘>(U)UU mostly in res|»eet of various (dtjeels in eonncetion with 
eanhqiiake ’’oluf and KSioraiion. Non-oflieuds ra"^ed a dibate over the proposal for 
actpiisnK.u of a new siti' f'>r the eiinliquake shsOUred district heudquaiiers of 
Motihari for which Rs. bOUOBwes anked for. 

The hori. Mr. Uliifbi/, on lx liaif ol the (ruvi'iiimeiit, exjdained that Tiaiiiaha sire 
which was selected for ihe puriK'sc w a.s aboui, iwo and .a hall miles from tlie present 
courts and wa.s the most sniiable and Rale site to rebuild aecoitling to cxpeits, the 
other alteriiaiivc sitis being eonsidered inipnssiblc. 

Non-offieials including Mr. Meyrich, Mr. SaclicJinhinanda Sinha, Raja P. C. 
Lad and Mr. Divarka Nath oj>))osed thi' aerjiiisuion ot ibe t>roposed site, asserting 
that it would be inconvenient and unhealthy lor the people of Motihari and urged the 
Governmeiii. to make further inqiuiies with a view to exploring other siics lor 
the purpose. 

d'he hot). Mr. JVhidtj, on behalf of the Governmimt, giving an assurance said 
his Execlleney the Governor would shortly visit Motihari and iiispict ihc pioposed 
Bite and then make a financal decision. The grant was voted hy the Conned 

Sir Qanesh Datt Singh, Minister, Local Sclf-Governmenf, moved a resolution, 
asking the Uoiiucd to sand ion a grant not exceeding Rs. 2,UCUXX) for the Muzaffar- 
pur Municipality for a scheme of road widening, which was passed after some 
discussion. 

23 
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B. & 0. Zaminpaks’ PijoTPfTTON Bill 

10th. SEPTEMBER 'llio iion-oflirial .'iHcndnuoe wns JHifre and public p:allfTio8 
rrn\ule(] wlxii liir C^.nucil diKcuns* d lo-day iho non-oflicial IcDMiiry ion for 

Bduii \\b>('Ji hoiy^hl Holuiion to many oiiisiandmg aftiuiian pioblcms alkcdiig the 
rc'latioiih Ixiwrt'i) landloidrt and tcmuHs 

Mr. lihiujnati Saraii Su/ffh mlroduccd tin* Bihar and Orissa Zamindars’ ProlfatioQ 
Bill whicdi \\as de^-i^ix d 10 save zainijidara from indebtedness and make provision for 
Bufety of their zammdaris. 

Tpl BniAii Tenancy Amend. Bii.l 

Pai Bahadur Bhyamvmidan SnJutij ])r(‘S('ntcd ihe seicct committoe’H report on 
the Bihar Laianey Aiin ixlmt'nt Bill nnd movrd that, ih'* l)iil as i())OiOed by the 
select CDinmitlee b^- lek n into (’on.^Mic'r.nt ion. 'l b'- Bai I nbndnr rxidained that tlioii^h 
the pio^KhH of the bdl waB u.rvrablv d(!n\ed ib-y liad been ai)le toairueat a solu¬ 
tion (d the oiilstandina ({i-e-^'n'ii b\ nin’iial ji^iie.-mi'tit b.lvncn the rrpn sm t at i ves 
ot landloids and and itiis Jn; eon^ (Ji-rtrl \\,‘ib a j^'eat, aebicvenieiit. The AViIfaie of 
♦he leiiaiUB wastin' (‘oneern of al] ol t In tn and jt was cnd'iable on the part of 
landlords that they liad rxlendod all ]>ossdde eonet'Ssums to tenants. 

J).(' bon. Mr. ]\ futhj, on beh; If of the Governnnnf, said that the report of tho 
Bel-'Ct eOiijnitlee cm the O.ll h.el be-'n ULOn'd web-nii dissi nl by (biveinmeitt nn'm- 
beia Uiid this niiyht be taken as Khminiy that (Jovi i nnient appi 'veil tiie bib m tho 
ji»rjn m which it was now bemc pr"S< nied. IJ,. emphas'sedi on th" jioinf ihaL tho 
bil' was the oiiieome of niatiy y, ‘ir^' (ti-w-n-seo, and it e.i'*' ''h' l t only t ) the 
ii,.iij.pwhich Were admitted m alt t!ie loevnms d'-eU'-S'oiiB to be needetl mid tliQ 
form 111 wliieti ih<' pie'-ent bdl liad emei|;.-d at Inst had fa-en maepted by rejiri’SeiCa- 
'A,vfs ol j>fiiiei|ial pait'es w’liose iiileiests were involved, d'he Council then diseus.sed 
ibe nil elaiise by eiause. 

A I.-ULO' iitirnbcT at amendnicntB h-td been tabled hy di/rerent nienibiTfl represenf- 
inp the mti'ii'sis ol I indloids and teienns. Mo.st. of tbe mmudmei ts weie ne^ativo'd 
Liu the one sponsoted by Mr Btnha wlneti jirovided that the UMianls should 
have tilt' jieht ol unchnileneed use cd tanks <‘\e;ivaic(l in cash-icnt iraying; holdings 
Wllhoui, pK'judiee to landloid’s iieht ,o -‘jalkai". 

Another inijiortant aiin tidiiieni wlm*h was nnrvc'd by Babti Birnahi Charan Sinhci 
Bou^dit to give to itie tenants the li^lit to trees in re'-])(‘el. of lands b>r W’h'ch pro¬ 
duce rent was payalile. Bn) it was ojipoHCil b\, Coverninent. The mett'on was 
pressed to a ilivisioii and tle-'laied l(,'-;t by 0,1 mMono ]i xotis A special fi'atiirc of 
voiing (111 this iiionon was th;.! -^ir (J(tursh Dud Sin(jli ttinaitied iHiUia), while all 
other ouicrial meinbeis voted agauc.t th: umendim iil. 


11th. SEPTEMBER -Af'< r two d ,ys‘ rh’na''' tlm Connell passed <o-day, with 
eeiiam iijiiioi mmmitmn’s, the Bih ir 'i\ nanr y Atm nelmeni B'll. in))' 0 ,taiit hntureB 
of the bid arc t 'al it eoncedes to ih' B.iiya's complete* ii^lite, in trees, in eash- 
payiiig or ii'o-bcc tiobbees ant liab .-'bin m tt.es and their prodnet, getu rally 
I!) the case of j. odu ',.-.od Imivloies and gives t'i'.ii t,he right, of transfer of 
tbeir oeeuji.im y jiohlmgs on payment fd S per ei'nt. ol eoiisKleralion money as 
the land., lu s fie and also pniynu'nt of rent by nu)i\ey older. 

PlI8A BesEAJU'II 1ns(ITLTE 

12lli, SEPT EMBER Cnineil reeoroed ir.s (mjilialie and iiiianimouH protest 

against die (Jovt. oi India’s frprpo.-al !o i.rmisrer the Pn.sa Agneull.ural Ke.search 
Insiitnir to Ih'lbi. Mr. fl, //. ADi/rirk, jrlanlers repre‘'cntalivfy moved a resolution 
urging that the ihna Institute i»e not fran.slcrud to any other ptovince unless this 
Council was gucMi lull ()ppur'iUn!l y to oiseuss suc'h a ourpoBrd and express its views on 
the same. Mr. Mt-yriek eontended that there' was im piHiilieation lor spending Its. B5 
lakhs on the new msldnlt' al Delhi uihle.ad of repairing the Pusa luBiiliUo al ihe 
cos', of nine, lakhs. 

]\Ir. Sti Nariya7i Mixhlha niove l nn amendmeril. that in tho evrart of the 
Institiite being tniiisti'rred from Pusa an adequate liranei! or sub-stat ou of the same 
be maintamed at 1 *uk»s with a view to en.sunng that tho sue.ecss achieved in that 
centre during the iasi 25 yetirs was not wasied and tho experimental work was 

inatitute 
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M<‘mborfl of all auctions of fho Innaa inirliidint; Mr. Snr]irhii}<v)amla Sinha, 
Hai Bahadur Dirarka Xafh jind Khan Bahadur Sar/hin/l, Huq Hnp|)oit'’d iht" amended 
resol HI lion. Mr. Aziz. Al.nisicr, in j»l. oi!j tho rrsohiiiou \vli')l<'-h^’firle(ily 

on brhalf of th(' Govn iimnil. sail Itiii he did not iimociiiln hinisrlf with all that 

was H;iid by lln^ jiMMuiit is, ITo nMd(‘’""ok i ) (orwar I a cupy of ilie resolution and 

the dclxite to the t lovci iinicio of lodui. rhoni^h ii. S '('rn'’d to him that the decision 
ref^ardiDfi tlie transfer avus ii rev.>e il)ie lie c mid console Ir.iuself with the belief not 
without foiifidaiion, that at least an inijentnnt hianch of the Institute will be 
retained at Fnsa. 

The amended res Jiilion was carried unauimon^’ly. 

Fixinm; of iScfiAK-oANi: Price 

A resolnlhni to fi'c th.' pr -' ' .J eme in aU eine-;:;rowino; areas was moved Rahn 

Shyauionnu Ian .Aihay hut :m assiir.inie ii-o'e uivcn by the Government that stop* 

were bein^j:; taken ia the malt r, u 'vas with ir.ivvn, 

IXCRJA'.!: OF^ (JRAN'I’^; TO l\L K. PnTIOOTe 

Anollur rcRolnfi.iii vo.i . inov ''1 by i>din Bndha Prar.rd ure-inj: the G iv'rntrient to 
ineiease from 4 p-r ee I I * G o.*[ '•.■!!! tli ' oi'ant ti» Middii' I'liieii-'li Sclioois. 

The D T\ I. O') h'lnd*' <4 tin* (! v, era-a'a' s':C‘d i.y quoiinu; he:urt's that primary 
edueatioii was FiiHVinit,’: wo-fully .nnl riq" led r'p*iid ');>■ di nvue money on it niakinp; 
il ihus impoHsibl: to enhane, > ;li'c {'.rant to id lil. Sehools. The ri raliition was 
withdiavvn. 

I\JoTIOX JdU LkiI’OR Oommittfe 

13th. SEPTEMBER :-Th(> Ciuii'-Il flebipcvl a n.m-efli-hal re-oliPion move'! hy 
Mr. N. K. ilh'^rh, iir;.r"i(.>- tbi' app 'intnunt of a eernmitfee to enqiiiia* and report 
the destrabdiiy or otlhoui e of the :ihoi|(joti rd outsti'l “ysi.m for eoiintry liqn ir in 
the provinee, 'The mo’ r and several ioo-oliieials s'qiporitnei the re-ioliiiion rnftoiseel 
(he Hysti'in and a'^serl'-d thd it was ineredrii'ik-aineHS ami d(TnoIallS'n^? tho 
people whde ofli'S's 0 ]ipoS'C lb;.i view 

Sir Ganrsh Puff Sinnh. 41iMi>!rr, Mr. Lae-u!, secretary and ]\Ir. Piih, ('Xeiao 
comnii'-'-'iooer didendM’^- iti(‘ Govermnent policy lu ilotame 1 Iiiat the ch.oieeM introduc¬ 
ed hy ouisiil! eysM in ha 1 contrihm• d Idw.uds the im rease in excise levciiue and 
eheckuie' eon''id"r;ddv ih/' illi-'it distiiialion. I'h. v al'O pointed out that theiip,h 
there m'.Liht have be a vi'ihl'' int ax'cat 0*0 ;i i-'solr, (4 mov chaufo's it\'roduecd 
but that was n s-t of! aeons* f’'i. in\i-4il> drunkenness whwh tlo' new policy had 
li'am idiin to f-he k to a V'rv !ar<r * ox imt i*nd wdnai lie* system was stiii .at an 
(s]y rirncafai sf.ie;e no nsefi;l pnrims** would lo' s aoed by a))poiiii m- nt of au etiquiry 
eorainittee. '"he Gouricd rejeeted the res.jiutiiiu by 5.3 voles to 18. 

XON-OFFTCIAr. Pr.SOEUTIOXS 

I4th. SEPTEMBER :—The rouncil debated two iion-ofTicial reRobiiions to-day. 
One was inovod by Khan Bahadur Sufjlidruf ffuyur^ niTone; *he introdu oion hy tlie 
Gov'rniiieiit of ;i 10 w minor iii.eaMon woiks bill and the oth-T by Rai Bahadur 
LncJnni Praxnd S/nha. demandine- the nominalw>n of a non-oilicid to repiv'scnt culli- 
vatorb’ interest on the Tnd an Lae (h'ss 1 'omnottre. Rodi T'solnl m.us wer** wdlulrawn 
after the Government rejjly. loTaulom- the first the hon. Mr. Ahr.soF Karayan Sinha 
invited the mionbers to moke eonercte sutrm'st.iotiH t> solve' the ditlicullieb with vfhieh 
the prohh'rn was hri^lld, the main diffn-nl'v tn'm^ finaneial. 

Re^ardinf); the H-eond, t!ie hon. Mr. H7/i/i^// stressed the ndvantjiRe to lae cultiva¬ 
tors through the aiicney of (dliend represi'ninfion on tin' Lie C'^s Committee which 
had produced (rood result, in the interest of indnsiiy and cultivators and pointed 
out that oflif ial lerin si'iitation on the committee was m eonfirmity with (he reeom- 
mendaliou of the Royal Oomm'ssion on Aericuluirc. Tho Councal then iidjourued till 17. 

R. k 0. Mussalman Wake Rile 

17lh. SEPTEMBER d’he Oouf'cil disposed of the ontstandinir non-ofTmial busi- 
nesR to-day ddii' consid<wation of Rihar and Orissa Miissalman Wakf RiH wss post¬ 
poned till the Patna session of the Goiincil on tin* motion of Mr. .S'. Af. Flafom. 53 
votinp: for and nine Muslim members atrainst the motion. Wliile the noii-Mnslim 
view and (he Government view aiG:r(‘ed on postponing: the consideration on various 
grounds, important amendments, however, were given notice of at the eleventh hour 
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and aR FUch anicnduuiitR bad an iinpoitant bearing on the bill as a whole and as 
the nchl^ of lioioJMuhlijnH wcce also involved and re(jnired a earidnl coiiHideralion, 
ll)(' nnnibtrH led by the auilior of the bib, Mr. Hasan Jan, dematided 

niitio (liaie c'( iisideiai UiM on the fi;rouiitl that, the question for providii p; a suitable 
noieJiiiiery for lullcr control and piweinaeec of Muslim relicioiis and eharituble 
endoviments had bei n lian^ii.n: for tho last se\en y('ars and Muslim opinion was 
alinoht in![)liaiie and nnauinious in having the hgulation for the purpoBC paBBcd 
without fiirtiitr loss of time. 

L. k 0. ZAMINOARs’ ritOTKCTlOM Bjll 

The flihar and Oi f'a Zainjndars’ Proleelion Jell millaled by Mr. Bhafjivati Sarnn 
kini,h in order to rave tin zan inda’s fiom indi'biedne-'S and nnike ]Uovisi(m for thc 
saieiy of their j)K>ju nle*-' u.-s adov\ed to be eiHii'aud bir ibciiing pidjlie opinion. 

d'jii: I>Ai:i;iiAi\o'A LvtrnovRAfDVT Pn.L 

ISth SEPTEMBER ; - '{'d( (^'iincd pla-af! on the statute book four official bill?, 
incindmg ihr J)obl;.i:g:i 1 ni/lovmn'ail Ihll drhigind to ]n']):o\e and replan the con- 
g(^led anas of li.iibbai ga U>un ro as to leiidei tOiin sale) Ui the ( vent of anoihir 
ea,;injuake and provirle bitt-r sdes f^r lin- TOr-uiiilioii, Mi. IT. Jk Jhrff, member 
ill e) 'Tgi' ol ill’ bd!, 'Xfldiud K; iln t'eiiued h,>\v the bill Ine] been inijirovad by 
ni - .'•'■!I I eoniinii'M widi a \ ;c\v to satignaid tie' in'eu.-'ts of tbe poorer eluHses. 
dill f aUiK' of 'lie inipiov* no. M sein me was that all jiei'oiis wlio weie difi- 

pbieid hiemld nol b ive only an oj/j- rlunity of .sieiiiing iioin liie [ inpio'eincnt 
JiUsi a siatl wiiieh would sill! then special [n‘,(iN bni lii*> slnidd a! ai be able to 
Pe"Ui'‘ d on rea^oindde !• rnis. '’{'lu' anomimenis mov'd by Haulcti Atxinl to 

till bdl war. (iiJier witlnli.iwn C'flij'itd wtliou! division. 

All' S(/ch( hi(/<nu' //(ht Smha, id.dei' ol !))(• OppoMtum. siifqioning the bdl pointed 
otir tb;' tbcje vd'is eo iin-tdii atloii ku lie appicln iision ibal tlu' ])!(.visions (>1 the 
b 'I would impose a financial burdai on ihe piople ol 1 )ai bbaiiga in Home hliape 
or tmni Me added that by pas.-inn ibe b ll unaniinousi} the C onned wonid liave 
txpi 'Rs'eii ns pMiiiine appit endnni of tbe laigi'dicailed geiniosiiy ol Ibe Alahaiajii- 
illdiai ol D.dblianya, lit'- pr<mnr m.bleinaii rd the ]dovince, wliose sniiKtaiitial dona- 
lion ot Ifs. 5 Lkhs v\()uld enable tlm re.-'id'ots ot itaibhanyu to tnjoy many hygienic 
iidvat.luges and hucial anieiiiihs without biang culled ii]'()n lo ]»ay lor the name. 

Gtjier On iciAi, Pii.pts 

Th(’ three oihcr IiiIIr passed by tiie Ooiincl wer*' the Pah/a Vwversihj Antcnd- 
mctti Jhll, the Jhl)!!)' tnnl Onisa {'a.s Anunidmcnt lUJ and the iJihur and 0i i-ssa 
Villafjc Adninn^^traiuni Ani<')i(hiiajii JiiH. 

The Cuiincii waB then proiogud/. 


The Punjab Legislative Council 

IVINTFR SIuSSlON-LAi!UIxL—iP)t/(. VVTOBER to 2isi. DECMIBER 1934. 

NoN-OFFK’IAL BiJ.LS iHFFTiSSEt) 

Tin' M^iidtr Sdfioii of the Puniab Ligislative Council commenced at Lahore on 
Ihe 25th. October 1934 when j| hild a short sitting lo transm t non-official busineHS. 

Mr. Muhammad Din MalaPs motion to refer thc Vunjah Municipal Executive 
Ofjivcrs' {Aninidiii<nit) Bill to a select commitlei'was lost. 

Bhrimati EdJiaali Jain inlroducvd the Punjab Anti-Bvijpary Bill wffiieh was 
circulated for clici'ing public oi)inion. Thc Bill airmd at driving out begging from 
public places and sircctB and imposid a penalty of three months’ rigorous imprison- 
metit or fioL\ 
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Pandit Nanah Chand introduerd ihe Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill with 
the object of S('curii)f^ a conHololated If^islation to the aiiihontirs nuch powers 
as may aid them in eheckitifj; ihe evil of tratli;- in women and children and give 
them the means whereby proleetion may lx; airorded lo those in danger from pro- 
rurere, trafliekcrs and othuH engaged in cotniiK i eialised vice. The mover wanted 
the bill to be riferted to a sileel eommithe, but the (Government amendment to 
ciiculate the Bill was carried, J^andit Nanak Chand not 0 }>posing its circulation. 

Other NoN-orncrAE Bills 

Two other non-offieial liills. namely, tin' Punjab Small Torms {Aynevdment) Bill 
and the Punjab Village Pancliaijat {Aincnd aent) Bill were also eiretdiTcd. 

PuNjAn Bej.ief Indei’.tedness Poll 

2Glb. OCTOBER: —(Vinsidcraldi iniircht was di:'f)l:iy( d when Mr. D. J. Bogd, 
Finance M(mb<r, movid that the Jb'njdi Jhinf Ii;<i •> edness P>dl as ripoiMed by 
the tS( Icel (.’oinniillee be t ilo ri into consivleiatn n, itr. I'>('yfl f- id that, (b»vernment’s 
poMiiion had b* ■ n ttiat, it liie Un'Onn^l Party and lie ir trnnds (vvho-e seven rr'pre- 
senialivt'H on tin- ^^e!!'el ('•tnoniUee codhi itiited m. joniy as agaoist the lernaining 
pix n.eiuding thw'e ea'‘h i f (L)Vt rmn!'nt. a ol Uihan .nteic-'s) (le(“id''il to ]>reKS the 
last lliiee elansts of the Bi!', (bivernment W'-idd soppoil the motion h'l' eirciilal ion. 
But, now, he had hi en ii:ic»n.n‘l that, tiie Piiioo’-ts were not. pressing liiose eiaiiHes 
and bu)v('i'llmtaiI was now an\!>nis to see tie- Ibi! passed nHo law. Bandit, Kanak- 
ehand'H point of otd^r liiat, the Bill had b-en so alored as to eonstilnfe a new 

Bill alto;ie!h('r fell through, the IJonse holding with the leader of the HoiPso that 

the chaPi:es were not so diastie. 

Baja Parrndf anath moved an amendm'nl tlial the Bill hf* recirculated for dicit- 
ing piiblo' opinion nnlil linh. Febiuary lOd.j. Jle .■•.od ihat tin' aber'd Bd! aflctnd 
other legisl'pive enin-t nienls and j>'i ding eas-s and < b'Vfi n ment should ('iilnr with- 

diaw the Bill or recireulale it. Chaiidhri lUasatali und bardar Aijansuigh oppos(.d 

the amendment. 

PaudU Ka)iakcliand said that if (lov<Tnmeiil rf'al'y wi lnd to prob '-t agrl''iil' 
tuiist debtors it hIiouKI make appropiniU' eh.anufS in the I/ind ‘\1 ( nation Act wiiieh 
hIdih', hy creating vicioii.-t eiri les, was iCsponsible ioi lednc ng tin' n iitgin of seea> 
rily against loans, ilureiiy puiimg up the laie of ink test dibiois wliose field for 
nalisiiig ili(' full value of los iminov;il)!e as-'ei.s was innsied by the a\ct and hence 
only einil letl him to ob'aiir fi act ion ot its a<*tual wo’ih. 

Tluie Inid b('( n a siK'iun ot ann'ndmtnls jium Moious vr 'iips and interests lo the 
;'>i!l A [MOposal Inid lieen made by Mrs. LcL'hafrali-Jain, to add tliree penal 
]tr(jviHioMs t) the P.id as a H' paraK' chapter loob r wtiieh it. would tie a 
[I'Uiai ojlence for any (‘!edil(>r l.o demand jiayment of d< bt horn a debtor, or attempt 
(0 (xi'euie a dcciee winch shall be punishable hy Id months’ impi isonment or fine 
not ixeieding ilu' arnonnt of debt, fdimdany, any one nlnsing to advance loan to 
at) ngiieuliiHiyt when aslad to do so siiall lie pui.islndile with a yeai's imiirisoninent 
or Miie not, exceeding the amount ol loan Bought. All tin- said (lilinees sindl tie cog- 
niht;ble and non-l»ail:d)i(' and shall only be tiiahU' l»y Magistiaits helonging to the? 
Btatnioty agrienltiirist tribes (w ho are pi'me la in fie'iiri(s id ilic Bid). Fine in each 
case if rculisi d shall be ptud lo the aguculiuiisl debtor as cuinpciisalion. 

29lh. OCTOBER A suggestion lo Ihe Covernnnnt to invite Mr. Gandhi to 
the Punjab to iiiangurati' his propO'>ed village i( const nn tion st heme and help the 
indebted Punjal) agncudluiisl was mad^ in the ('( nneil to-day hy Pandit Panakchand 
(a delegate to Ihe Round flable Cmifeienei) o]iposing the JmK btedness Bill. 
In the course of a lluei -Iiouib’ speech, the Pandit said that tlie agiicultunst 
ehoiild he helped but the Bill hardly benefited the agneulluiisl. The best way to 
help him was to lessen the tiuiden of land nvenue and the fust step in (fleeting 
this was to cut clown tin salaiies of Jmlinn Members in Ihe Govurnimiit, He 
also HpfiC'aUd to the Govenmnnt lo pay n.oie attuitn n to villagt' reconstruction. 
Mr. (jandhi eonid help ilnm in this eonntciion, if they inviled him to the Bunjab 
but the present Bill would only chsiroy cridit in the coiintiyside. ('iiing an 
instance of how an ignorant rural debtor was ciiislnd by a moneylender belonging 
to his own class, the Pandit said that he himself hud acted as Counsel for a 
creditor who obtained a decree for Bs. 7,000 from the High Court for Bs. 23, 
the actual sum lent. 
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McPRrfl. Ah(hd Qhani ;incl K. B. Mahomid Ziinmlklian fiupporlcd (ho niffiRnre 
fls alsf) Kanu'ar Maharaj'^iunh (M'liiary hiij'/xjricr /run) the Jliiiclu f^roup) who 
mHUiiniiii (} lh.it the fhll (ltd no! P‘> /nr Cn^ot^h. 

LchhKnti J<\in. hnjiporfMi«r N/ir.-ndianadrs ciiruljid’on mulioMj hinted 

R< hiron^ fipi'ai lu/i Jill ovt-r iLr J‘uiij:tl), il LMI was pa^^st'd mto law and also 

hrlJ oiii- a ihrcai that ta uitrs w;»nJd buycolt Lfitisb ^j;oods and order Japanese and 
(iL'iinan {jjooiJs to inteiiBily agitation. 

30th. OCTOBER About half a dozen morf> pj-ieidcers partieipnttd in the 
reBiira'-cl thhate on llio IMl in llii* (’oni'c)l, includi nr !Mr. IVarr, H'gistiar of Co¬ 
ol ai'.al oc Sncif iics and Chdi'dhiirii ('h >luruynA''\\di.v o{ )IwHojioiiisf I'.ii’iy, who w.'i'e 

strong :: Ts of iIh* iMl. ('hinohim Ci'Otnrati! dini'd that tin* anumdid IMl 

waB (lanii'd at hiR dielatioii jib ali<;M!l and ntni'd the eh irpes broiighi by ihc 

op/'oiiniil (if di(' IMl. Blr. flhjrc su'd tin (biMrninent were uiily proeteding on an 
niblT.ilin^ 

Iftt. NOVEMBER i—Afo r four days’ disou'-sien on tlu' Ind- btedneRR P>ib, Rtrja 
Knri'inl > (uuil'i’s annaubni i)l for rc-coa'u’a'ion wi.B eoJea'id h\ a larg ' inajoipy and 
tli( iiiohon lor coiibidt iii’ioii of tlie IMt uas earrual. 

Til only B))‘ ik-'f on I, bo [hli (/.-(bty was Mr. C'udiirnni, who. in tb.^' eoin-se of 
h tui' ho^il^’ f-pfoh, said tlni! the ]M1 v.a-. not a “•Ms-, tu •.ooito" r b nelitod 
•id eh-o.'''el dtbtoi's. ff'' d.'ni-'d ttuo wtis any “a'' an ■<•" le- "il e •! b ■! \’en 

d'' ^ ov'intnent and the Umonid IMr^y an<l nppoai d to !ti" If e*-o to h!’]),>o'-i tin' 
IMi !i\\ linmanitannn ptonnds as (hc‘ doloor i\ol was erU'^lna! by s'no'h'd'us 
d I’*''-' l)b<'r(sl nloiiowas tf'u htnes i!io told :i"nii‘il land ron nu" of ih' Iboviiioo, 
M'. bVg/,7 lAi'iince rdenibcr, reply to/, -aid iha* ii\o r only unde’',-'a id in" w lA 
tin. Ijn.piiisl, ]‘,iMy w.iH tlnit. ih.y idioiJd mil pr, ss for the last tbtei; elain-es 'ii the 
tio end I ■ Id I’dl and if Coy (ltd net tin- (bisernri)'nt w''>u''.i be eon-jnd'.d to 
Ri'pen;i le-i ,rciiIaiMjn. as the opinnpi of Jl eh (h.n;is, ete., woldJ have to be 
obi.'ooi a, dhe (’(.itiud llieti adjourned to Nuv ado r IJ. 

I2th. NOVEMBER :—Ttu (’oiincii li. d n i.formy sis-ion tcedny when dneussion 
on the ! nOi bo d ix'ss lleli! f 1’.;!] w.-o- lesoirnd. d'he r.n 1 ;:roup- weft' tin Idur; 1 parly 
f'OiM] "sed of Murl'in toul Sikh nirr.euil lu i.-i cM-s in nil'ii', wlio stoi'd for n reduf- 
lion of inleresi lo tin ntinunuin ni.d gencta, ]y li‘-OM iioig li-e (hie liiird n on ag''ieul- 

(unsl (h.Bses iiv hgi-hdioii, and tin- lliiidu CrMui p it\ woh the Covetnineid 

pisyieg the rod (d inefh inter of tin- llnral p:it:\'B draM <■* d-'niamho Tln re wifi a 

pphi III th(‘ Niigonai b, fertn ir I'rbaii pur'y, liowev. r. wh .-h etiabh'd llie Rural 

pnity to inflie! lhtee sue. e-sivt* def-at b on t.‘'• C.oernmeat nd the I ibannefi coni- 
hined and to carry lhe:r own ]»roposal with te^' iid to the lu •5e;-i M i-t-,"', the (bjVian- 
nit'iif on thn iasi (.eeasion nmaintug netPrid 

Til-' Seliet (lenonitU" Inn: ptiierady liartu'd eompotunl jnt.refit and limit 'd 
simple interest, on fietiirad loans le eielit pt'r eee,i. and (-it unfit cured (Mu'H to IR 
per cent. The Covi nunent Bought to atuei d (id to lir.eg '■o. f ie r tered up'o 10 
per eiMl. and (omiieund inteits; to sev. n r eeuO A m d u’hy d t’m Uihan 

)i:iily Bided with the (i->\( rnieenl cii t'nn- am nlmeii! jeit, after a iloision 

tlie Covtrnmeiif amendnn ot. was defe,,led ’ey ill lo JvoOfi, Tbidilerred 
liy it defeat on iIob aimiHimenI, whi'fi wis nndv in iim lui’iiie (.[ a vii nnd'a, two 
niemlurs of the Crban juarly nanuly. 7,7;/Vr Narendr<i Ahtfh and Mr. MuhineJlnl 
PvTi m<iv((l a niiml er of ameiidmeniH uhi h jm' both the pimple and compound 
inlert si niueh b'clnr than d-d ih*- (tevt rntm i-.t and ablutiigh ih • Covernmt nt again 
sided wiih liu' rib:in!i''B ad Cihan an-endmeiiis v.e:<' dilealed. Rain Narendra 
Kuthhs was defeated wiijioul a d'vihiou and two of Mo J’un’fi hy .‘16 to Mb voles 
fliiti again by 157 lo Ml votes. Tiie Covernrn(-nt, wire ihu.s concerned in three 
defeatfi in division iied otlieis wnhimt divifi'on. 

Then tlie Rural party baiked Froi. II'. h\>b rt\^ nmendrnojtt limiting simple 
interest on Bcenriti and nns« < uied It^aiiR ar fmr and eight per cent, respecii va ly, 

above the pn vailing hai k rate. The Covarnment remiimcd m.uiriil and the Jviirul 

ariiendrm'nt was earned hy 157 to J votes. 

l>efor(‘ the iiilercsr el.uise was taken np there -was a compromiFe (brought rdrout 
by the Coverrirnent) in respect of amending sec. 74 of the Provincial Insolvency 
Act, the fignn- 'i?,(ill(b piiggested by the Covernment being iicceptid as between 
1,000 and ;i,000 suggeslod by Cihaniics and Ilnralitc's, respeeiively. 

A series of diviHinns and canvassing of supjrort for the res])ei-t've p-irlles during 
the debate on the iulerest clause, kept the issue in BUBpciise until the Rural amend- 
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ment whk pnesod. In two divisionfl a merabrr of the Uiban party was literally 
dra^Tijed i/iio (be Biiral lobby which led the rrebidcnt to request members not to 
exert undue intluence in Beeimng votes. 


13th. NOVEMBER : —The Ooiineil. which yesterday linked the interest on loans 
made to a^? icnil in lais io the prevailinp Bank late (adcnviii}:: the maxirnnm an excess 
over the bank rate of two or liv(^ pfT cent., aei'OHlin^; ns loans weie secured or 
unseenred and interest was simple or (‘omiiound) pioeetded to-day lo deal with 
another important provi^i oj in the fill, natnciy (,h nisi* VI, vvhieh ^ives the 
pro|M)sed nieie^iire ret ro^P'etive as well of prospective elleet. This was stoutly 
opposed l)y Uiban Members, but the elaiise Avas evenlu-dly jiasscd. 

When the Oontieil eonirneneed pro^av d,nn;s, tJie Finanee Member, Mr. Boyd, 
moved ]no'. ISO to ih.' interest (Mciise passed y-’sti r lcy, jirovidinii; tliat the 
mnximnni interest tived thei-in shall not ta* deemed I'xcessive in case of loans 
advanced by the imiiiTod Ibink or any bankme; company registered under the 
Com (lames Aet. 

'Die Ruiiil I'arly's amendment to the ]>rovisio,i t) omit the words, 'Tniperial 
Bank” therelrom and the ITilian Parly’s (Mr. Muhioxlalul P/ni's) amendment lo add 
lh(' wolds ‘‘ill-.11 raiiee company” also, weie i,ot!i iv( d, Blr. Puii demanded a 

division on Ins aniciKlmf'tii. vaIiicIi was tlnoan out liy dO votes lo 11, tlm (piverii- 
rncnl nminniMe o'uti il Anotlnm am'mlimnt of I\Ii, P//rj uddinir a Su'o-elanse that 
no loan sliall he coin.idejed secnied. unless jl is secnitd on fiist Mortgage was also 
lost and elauSv' V Avas tin ri upon jiU'S'd. 

Chinse VI, Avhieb provides for ap[)ii'‘:d):rty of the Act lo all snils pendino; on 
or insiituti'd after the, eomni'neemeiit ol tin; Aet (iheia hy frivin^ it retrospective 
eTect) pne ri-^i' to doubt on constiiuiionai procedure, 'Avh'ch was eventually solved 
by 'he I/(.raI Kcmemlnnncer. 

Mr. Makituilliil Bari inov(*d an amendment that the Act should apply only to 
loans advauec'd after I's eoi in^ into foice. 

The Rural Ih.rty's Bpckeaniau obj'cted to the nrneudimmt op the ^o’ound it 
went aeiiMst, the sjnrit of the ihll, hecausi' it, avms oshMisibly meant to relieve the 

bur<len ot imlepiedm ss and not to provub fov a disi.aiit tii’.uii', and as it killed the 

chief olij(‘eiive of I hi' Bill under (liseimsion. it ctiuld not he moveiB 

After the leader of the llonse had exiilaimal ttn* (-iovernment’s vi('W, the Presi- 
dt'nr, ealh'd on the 1 ec;,!! Rcmemibianccr to solve tiie jnohb rn and he nmerd with 

tie leader of the Douse that the amcndiiK nt Avas entirely within the seopo of 

Urn Bill, 

M’. Mahu\dlal Puri reenmimmucd his amendment to the liouse on the c;round 
tliat it \mis most iintair lo brand the honc^r momy-leiabr us an usurer, Avhim he 
Tics illumine; C per cent e.mipound interest. aaIocIi was no more than Avhat. (ho 
t iovei nmeiit of India ami the Provincial (foveuimenls had (fnmNolvcs paid on their 
oorinw iD.ys. J[,., Haul that the reduction of lale was in.(juiiable and its retrospec¬ 
tive ajipliea'ions nnjust itiahle. 

air. Buri’s am'mdment was lost without, a divisi.mi, as also .another of Uaja 
bJarcudranath on similar liiie.s, Avhieli meam ti ohviale the ice;d difficulties atten¬ 
dant oil ihe makmtr of the Aet narospi-cfively ( licet vc, in vicav of the suits Avbich 
Avere in appiail h fore higher tribunuls hav;n}.!; i)as-ed through loAver courts. Thtj 
original Clause VI wuis them passed. 

Mr. Puri m xt. moved thiee alternative amendnunts seeking to make the Act 
inapplicable to loans made to a trader, eontrae'or or slioiikeeper, or to a loan ex¬ 
pressly horrovvtd for the pnijjoses of trade or industry. 

Af'cr various members hud spokciij Chaiidlv.nj Choturam's motion for closure 
Avas jiaased by 5C votes to 10. 

Mr. Boijd, 8])eakinp; on behalf of the Govc'rnment, said th.at they did not want 
to cotiimil to themselves, especially ns ih-uv had been so little time to into the 
techuienliiies raised by the amendnienls, which were only handed in that morning. 
Mr. Boyd thought that the House should be given tunc to study the iraplicatioui 
of the amendments. 

The President toc»k the senso of the House by show of hands. There was a tie, 
25 u embers voting each Avay. Only ten minutes’ time being now left, the Preiideni 
adjourned the House till Nov. 15. 
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15th. NOVEMBER ;-] )i'^on9sion was conlinned on Mr. Mulimdlal Puri's amcnd- 
mentH toi(‘^tncl oix^ralioiiH of t,ht' inaxifiiinn inlereur, rlaiHC, alrouly passed, to the 
ii^riciillnrist clasNes and loans to be benefited thereunder to aijjricultural loans only. 

The Conneil pjr)c( edrd to diseiiss clauses relating; to the constitution of concilia¬ 
tion boards, the objiei of whioh v\as to bnn^ toe^ether the creditor and the debtor to 
effect a priv.tt(' co!n|)!-oniisc h ’tvvfM'n them. 

(leneribly speakinij, the (lovernm'MO, suceessfully resisted the amendments from 
the Rural Hide, a^ \v('!l as from llie T^ban Hide. 

Rural Parly members tried wioen the scope of the provisions, while the Urbani¬ 
tes fiiiem[)ted to lestriel them in various ways. 

Six different amrMidme’i! s (includmf!: om* from Government) were plaecd before 
the House. l)-scussi(m on tiro amendments was proceeding;, when the House 
adjrmined. 

16th. NOVEMBER :—Ein I her i>ro;:;ress was made with the Indebtedness Relief 
Bill in (lie (Pnneil lo-dey. ulien, nft('r ihe (lisposal of clauses relating: to the eous- 
titutiou of (tmeilia'ion Roaois. derails of iluar scop* ami limii at ions were discussed, 
The slow progiass which tire House was miikine; wuii iPe P>ill U'vl the Prrsid’nt 
to warn tin- Hrnise that, unless some va media Was siTuck lo save time, he would 
he [vrO'^'lled 10 liold l(ing;or Bessions. 'Ihts qiiesiion would be hnally decided at ihe 
next s.tnog on the ]')ih. 

'’do* (I ivernmint were* coneirnral in two victories to-day. Firstly, siding; with the 
U'biin r.sr'y, they d' feated by 4.1 vo*es to ‘dit the RiiTal Party atuendmenl to fix 
tisf u'lXoniim in;isdii-i lon of a Camcibaturn Bonid, respectiff; deb.l, at Jb->. dryOCX^ in 
p’aee o| Rs. as snegcstid I>y thr; Select {^»mm)tf(M>, and secondly with tlie 

P.oty htip tiny dr'feio'd by d4 volr's l,o pj ilje Urban Party amendment that 
at b ast v.ne Jnilf of ihr* tiH'mlrers (d ihe (toiicilialam RonrdB Bhoiild be persoiiB Jrav- 
ing five yeaih’ cxpenenci' of ndmiiostial ion of (*ivii justice. 

TliC'i ut leal iu resjHC.tof Rs. amendment mentioned above was the first 

reverse susiained in iho pr»*sent session by tin* Rural Party, which wnis the most 
povarfui eombmalion in the Iloroa* and had been resjxrnsible for inflicting; three 
euc'TShive defeats on the Government and the Uiban Party combined a few 
days ego. 

Speaking on this amendment, ]\Ir. Midanidla] Puri aet'iisrd Rural Party mem¬ 
bers of attempting to cany (heir rxorbii.oiL demands at tlic point of ihe bayonet 
and rleelared that the Govi'inmeut had shown iiseli ineap/ib!c of wi'hstandiiig the 
debtor’s inflnem'e in the Ciouncil and IhingM wt'ia^ being done at Ih'* dicration of 
Cbfindhnry (thotnram, Leadi r of the Rnial Party. He iveri visualised the time 
when lliosi* tiebtor iiitluenees might “come wntuo the eX'diiiv-- ilselt'’ and it was 
for that rr'ason iliat, tlu'y slunibl liive mflieent safr.'gUiudK or dri away niih (\»n- 
cilialioii Boards aliogeihei. Fiban Party imanb- rs, iiow'ev'r. w’rrc aide to make little 
headway against th<^ dmiblc oppo.si!.on. The Houst* ihr’u adjourned till IDih. 

19th. NOVEMBER : — Some of the more eoniroverhiai clauses (apart from ihe reduc¬ 
tion ol iiiteiiHi On ilelits w'li.h reliuspeetive eflccJ) such as the power of Conciliation 
Boards to pass deeiecH binding on cied;lors in certain circumstances and their 
validi'y as decrees ol Oi'mI Courts, were reaehed itr tin* Cuuired lo-duy. The Htiendance 
was thin bur. all parties were as vigiiani, and alert as r-ver about every single 
amendimnt. The Urban Party fought the proiiosed scope and powers ol Conciliatiari 
Boards at every str'p, 

Mr. Lab// Simjh had proposed at a jrre'ions sitting that a debtor making 
an application before a Conciliation Board for Hi'nlcnnint of hss debts should 
deposit, with his aiqilication a sum equivalent to 25 per cent of the amount 
due from him. In order to increase the chames of aeeeptanee of such a safeguard, 
from the uiban point of view, Mr. M. L. J‘uri reduced the proposed percentage 
of deposits from L15 per cunt to lO per cent and moved an amendment to that 
effect. The Uibanites maintained that such precaution was necessary, if Oonciliatiou 
Boards were to be business-like bcidies. The Government, opposing both amend- 
menlH, pointed out the difheulties of raising money before a settlement was 
reaehed. Both the amendments were thrown out. 

The Government suppoited the amendment of the leader of the Urban Party 
Bajn NarendranatJi, providing that a Conciliation Board might, at any lime, dis¬ 
miss an apjibcation if it did not considei it desirable to attempt to effect a lettli- 
neut. The amendment was carried, despite Rural opposition. 
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Clause 13 of the Bill was p.assoJ after some discussion and clauses 14, 15 and 10 
were paRRcd without any amendment. 

Clause 17, which has bc('n chani^ed in some important respects by the Select Com¬ 
mittee, ^ave rise to a keen df'bate. The original Bdl had provided that a Conciliation 
Board could eflfcct settlement if the debtor came to an amicable a^^reement with 
his creditors, to whom not less than GO por cent of the total debts was duo. The 
Select Committee, composed of a majority of llural Party members, proposed that 
if a debtor came to an amicnblc settlement with ‘ all or any of his enditors ’, the 
Board could edcct a sclticment and set forth the amounts payable to each creditor 
and the times at which they should be paid. 

Mr. Pun moved an nm'^ndrnent seeking; to restore the ori^dnal ])rovision regard- 
ing the necessity of dobior.s satisfying the creditors claiming at least GO per cent 
of the total debts. 

J\a)a Narendr.iuafl/, su]iport.ing the amendment, visualised a debtor coming to 
a settlcmtitit with one creditor and thereby jeopardising the claims of the majority 
oX his cH'ditors. 

Mr. Jinijd, Finance Member, on bidialf of t!\c <Jovernment., explained how the 
change came to be made m the S;'l< ct Committee and said that the (Tovernmeiit 
had given uoiiee of an amfMi'.tnienl to ela.iise 10 of Hie Ibll, wuh a similar object. 

Mr. Pun \v<is prepan-l to go with the (r'vernment as far as the scaling down 
of debts through Conciliation Hoards on any reasonable basis was concerned, but 
be asked what Balegnard was there that collusive “selilenienl” between debtor 
and one of his eiednors might not pvuialise all his othfr creditors ? This clause 
might well lead to a debt ir defrauding all but one ot his creditors. How could 
they gel their dtu's at all, if a di'btor agrei'd, under tlio so-called single-creditor 
agri'emcnt, to hand over Ins assets to hoii for say 15 years ? 

71//'. ^ 0 ////, opposing the amendment, rf'qiiested io'banites to remember that 
Coneiliation Boards would aflord every reasonable ebance to the creditors to safe¬ 
guard ihemselves. The Board would not be composed of fools. 

The amendment was lost. 

To the same clause, which also provided that the agreement shall take cfTect as 
if it were a decree of a (mvm court, X/a/a NurnUrau't/lf moved the addition of a 
proviso ‘‘tiiai the agi’ei'iueat shall b(' exi’cuted ngardloss of the provisions of Sec¬ 
tion IG of the Ijaiid j\lienat)(;:i Act" (which debars certain classes from coming 
into possession of agrieulturislh’ lands). 

The i'rcbidcnt hist btld thiit. the amendment was out of order but later ho 
allowed the ameiidnient to be moved, 

Haja Narendravaih said tnat without sU'di provision, the mere getting of a 
de-'tae would h‘ a farce and Boards will disniaily fail in Ihcir objeclive. 

Sr> Sikanaar IJijat Khan, Uevenuc Member, said that whetbiT the amendment 
Mas in order or iioi, the CTOVcriiment could not agree to any restriction of the 
!;and Alienation Act. 

Chaudhnj Chofn Ram, opposing on behalf of the Eural Party, thought that 
under this provision, SO per cent of the small landliold(*rs would become expro- 
priatiM in a short time ami the present owners would be soon landless. 

The amendmi'nt was lost. 

The Ivural Party then sustained two defeats in division, the Government and 
the Urban Party eomliining against them. 

The first occasion was when the Giivernmcnt moved tlicir promised amendment 
to clause 19 that before a debtor obtained a “eertiticate. of n'asomibleiiess” from 
tlic Board, he shall satisfy at least -10 })cr cent, of the creditor's claim. Although 
Urbanites had another luuendment in favour of GO per cent, they withdrew it and 
siding with the (jlovernment defeated the Kural Parly in division by 35 voles to 20. 

The next division was on the Urban party amendment that once a debtor’s 
application was rejected by the Board no second application was permissible for 
three years. 

Discussion on another important Urban parly amendment that in case of a debtor’s 
default in respect of the Board’s decree, such amount shall be recoverable a a 
arrear of land revenue was proceeding, when the Council adjourned. 

20th. NOVEMBER When the Council continued discussion on the Debt 
Relief Bill to-day, the members of the Uibaii Party concentrated tbeir energies 

24 
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inter alia ou the Goverfimonl, to aHsunie responsibility for the realisation of 

clccretfi] dues in Ihe (!vent of ii debtor dpfanltinjr payment of the amount decreed by 
the (\)neiliation Board and making Conciliation Board’s decisions the subject of 
appeal, winch the Bill debars. 

Both these (floris failed, as also their aUcm))ls to impose a time limit, firstly to 
the Conciliation Board’s chapter itscU ami, secondly, to the retrospective nature of 
the measure. Thus the (lovernment and the IBiral Party were able to mak(' further 
propiress with ten more clauses, althiinc;h in the teeth of the Urlain opposition. 

The urban spokesmen stressed the faet, that there was a distinct provision in 
the correspondinj; (Vntral Piovinei'K Act whereby the (lovetnrin'iit assumed responsi¬ 
bility to K'cover di'taiilO'rs’ dues and mainlained that it, was niifair to leave a eri'di- 
tor at the miTey of a di'htor, after eompnhorily seahn;.i: down the debts and still 
^.dve the clehUm the henelir of the J/ind Alienation Aet. Itnial parly meinhers 
twitted the sponsors of llu' annaidim'nl, pomteii out tliat they (the sponsors) claimed 
to stand as the vari^^nard of tin movtani iit. for Swaraj and would be the friends of 
lh(‘ masses, hnt Jiere they were only seek'np how to scpieezc' the poor ryot debtor, 
thronuh tlie a^o-ney of tln^ Covc'i nment.. 

Chfvmlhury ('Ituiu Jjeader of the ll.nral P.rriv, opposinj:; the TTrban amend- 

rneiil in favour of lln^ (Civm rnment, realisation of detaiiller s debt as to arreais of 
land ri'venne, apjiealcd to Hindu noMnliers to ii’memhir that ainon^ dt'hloiB, there 
were u number of small Hindu and Sikh landholders, who will he deprived of their 
aneestr.d properly, if thi' (htvernmeni were to have power to eidleet, tlieir debts, a^ 
though they wiTe CoviTiiment dues. Jle said that this was only a veiled attem])t to 
pehinci the Alienation Aei, which was the Ma^>na C’harta oi the Punjab 
Z'mimdars. 

Beplyinjr to tliis, the mover ot the amendment said that their ideas waft urdy 
to iiivi'sr the procaadiii^s ol the Boards with an idernenl of reality and of ]) 0 t('t)tlal 
effieaey, without which mere reduetion of debt would serve no purpose. The amend¬ 
ment was lost. 8imilaily, the Houho decided that there should be no appeal from the 
Board s liecrees. 

Air. M. L, Puri also f)ro]>osed find court-fees on debt recovery proccedin^::R 
Bhould be limited to Its, 10. He said that it was ineonsistent on the ])art of the 
(■Government aftiu ])roft'Ssedly passim; llie measure to liel]) debtors to continue to 
take a hi^h pei’eenta^;e of llu^ eoiirt lei's on debt recovery luaKteedinjrs. which, after 
successful decree, were either all to be borne by tlie debtor. The amendment 
was lost. 

The Urbaidies then pressed amendmi'ids seeking- to lim‘1 the ai')>lieabilit\; of the 
Bill to loans advanced before I'A’e?. and not to later debts and to tlx the life of the 
(Conciliation Boaids till July PJ.'Ki. 'I'bey nnnnlained lhat the Bill was an erner- 
geney nieaMire admitti'diy brongbl. !o nduee the bnrdot of ilu' bugt! agricniturist 
debt ami iheie was no necessity for placing on tin' Sl.'iiule tiook tin Act of HMe.h 
ft.r-reaehing elniiaeier for all lime and questioned the wisdom ol presenlim; the 
corning new' hgislatiiie with smh an enaelrneiil. All amendme/Os w< re defeated. 

I’art four of llu' P>ill was disposed ot to-day and two more p.nits dealing with 
Darndupat (laying down that no debt shall ever be more than doubled und(‘r any 
eirciiiustaueeH (hiough the aceumulalioti of (he debt) tind with eertuiii changes in 
the (xisiiiig law remained to he passed. The Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 


23rd. NOVEMBER A pi(]uant sitinition arose in lire Council to-day when 
diseuHsion on ]):irt 5 of the Indelitc^dness Relief Bill relating to Darndupat was taken 
up. Th(; (loveriiment w'isbed to move a clause to be added to the Bill whereby they 
wished to define a debtor in a restricted agrieulluial sense. The leader of the 
Opposition, i'haudlmri Choiurant on a point of order, oi)jeeted on the ground that 
clause 7 of the Bill bad already defined a debtor to include all claB.‘ies and the 
attitude of the Rural Party was that the Bill should not be a class measure. 

Air. Ander.sun, Legal Remembrancer, on behalf of the Government, pointed out 
that (he Government's orginal intention was to confine the Bill to agriculturists only, 
but now they wanted to put in this proviso in Part 5. 

The President ruled the Government proposal out of order. 

Air. Buijd asked the i’resident whether the amendment would be in order if the 
definition was made applicable only with respect to the section dealing with Damdu- 
pat and to previous sectioDB. 
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The President deLrrcd decision on this point and in the meanwhile took up 
Part 6, after the pi3f3a<j;e of whi<^}i, f^ave a chu-ision allowing the (Toyernmerit 
amendment, if it was a[)f)li(!ahle to Part 5 only. Discnssion was then continued. 

The amctidraents of the Itiiral Paity seekm^j; to define a debtor in their own way, 
firstly to make the clause applicable to the Mfi^rieulturist tribes only and a/];ain to 
af!;riculturiHl8 and De[)resse(l Olass.*s wiire boih defeated in divisions, the first by 37 
votes to 22 and tin; se^-ond by 37 votes to 34. 

Discussion tlu'n jiroei'ed-vl on ihe (Jovernnient amendment which the President 
had allowed. (JlioN-dhurrj i-holurant spoke for about an hour, when at about G p. m. 
the Finance Mi'inber j\Ir. Po/jd drew the ali 'ntion of the President to this, who said 
that the leader ot the Patty was not ('xpeeaed to deliix'ratcly obstruct the business 
of the House. Further discussion was poslpoued till the 26th. 

26th. NOVEMBER: —By passinc: the first readint^ of the rndebtedness Relief 
Bill to-day, the CJouncil conchulcd the initial staj^e -of the enactment of a measure 
which had been the subjec! ot initTcst all over the Province for more than two 
years and piototypes ol which were on the anvd of othiU- Proviiehal IjCirislaturcs. 

Two divisions coiKo'inmfi; the pronary ohjcctive of the Bill enlivened to-day’s 
proceodin(i;A when tlccision was laktoi on the issues of ‘I>arii(lupat’ and possible dod¬ 
ges by creditors to circumvent the Bill iisclf. 

At the outset till! in-iToiiaMons b-iwcc'i the Rural Party members and the 

Government on the ilcliniuon of a debtor lailcd, followint^ wdii(3i the Government 
yielded to this extent tliat tlu'y atrreed to exclude from their a^ri'-nltiiral definition 
of debtor, all persons prov'eil to liave jrreai.er ineome from other sources than from 
ac;ricuituru. SeMiijn il'J tpropor^ial by the Government as an amendment) laid down 
dfepartment’ to mean that no Gourt shall ^o-iiit decree in satisfaction of both 

principal and inttovsi for a lari^er sum tiian twice the amount which the Court 

finds to have b'-cii dn • at the commencement of this Act, The Rural Party rep:arded 

this as a vital amendment and proposed tliat d),iindn])at shall mean double tho 
amount orie-iiially lent ami not double tho anion it duo at the eomnieucement of 
the Act. Division resulted in a li-', ".3 votine,' each way. Amidst cheers fiom mem¬ 
bers oi tile Hrli iii I’ai'ty, th ‘ Presidmit, j::av'e his eastine; vole afi^ahist tho amend¬ 
ment, on I,he j^roiind tliat lu' would vot.e f ir the status quo, because the Government 
were proposing what tiie S Del. (iKuni'iice recoiiiimmdcd without any chauf^e. 

Mian Nunilldh (Rural) tlum moved the following; proviso at the end, “provided 
that wdiere a Gourt is satisfied that any iietuious i-um was added to the sum 
actually advanced in order to circumvent the provisions of this Act the eulire sum 
shall be disallowed’. 

The Gove nimmi. and Drbaniles opposed (lie amendment as impracticable, in- 
eipiitable and not wilhin thcsjiint of the law, l)ut ITiialites re{j;ardcd it as the soul 
ot the Bill and a division resulted in the Rural IVirty's favour by 34 votesTo 32. 

Rural Party members tnllowcd iij) tlicir victory over Mr. Xurallalds arneiidment 
by another, frccin;:: the cl laulline delito’* from all liability to arrest. The Bill as it 
emerged from the. Selcc.i. Cimmiitce coni.emplat.ed cerlaiii circumstances in which a 
debtor defaulting payimmt of decree could be arn'sted. but the Rnr.d f’arty members 
deleted all cxecjitions and wbea the Government and Urban Parly combined in 
favour of lotal di'lction ol the clause on non-arrest as amended, Ruralitcs defeated 
them by 30 votes to 3.3. 

The Government and Urbanites sustaiiK'd yet another defeat in division on the 
rural amendment to the Civil Procedure yVide, before the first reading was passed. 
The House then adjourned til) the 30ih. 

30th. NOVEMBER The Oouncil to-day passed the Indehfedness Relief Bill. 
At the outset, to-day, tJie leader of the lloiise. Sir Sikandar llijat Khan, sugges¬ 
ted a late evening silting, it necessary, so as to expedite the passing of the Bill, in 
view of which veiy few spcechcH were made. Among those who spoke opjiosing the 
Bill were Pandit Nanai,eh and, Mrs. Lekhwnti Jain and Mr. Mayadas, Mr. Mamraj 
Singh and Mr. Ranisaran Das Hiip})orted the Bill. 

Pandit Nanakchand accused /amindar members of combining to throttle 
the credit of tlie Province, lie warned them that as a result of the measure, 
capital would fly to more hospiiablo areas and it would be the rural and agricul¬ 
tural population who would sufler most. Development of any kind would come to 
a standstill in those areas, because there was no satisfactory banking system to help 
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iho cultivator. He forcHhaJovveil that b;ul feeling and diRiurbed conditions in rural 
rc^ioiiR would follow in the wake of the enactment of the meafiure. 

]\Irs. Jjvhhu'aii Jam said that HU])porter8 of the Bill wished to ruin one class of 
the population, but their wishes would not be fulfilled. Instead of [lassint^ such a 
drastic measure, it would have been bettiT hf they liad taught their agricultural 
brethren to cut down their extravairant expenditure in social customs. No promi- 
iK'Mt member of the Rural party sjroke to-day. The Ilousrj then adjourned till the 
IVth. December. 

The .lOTNT Coi\e\iittee Rei’okt Deea te 

17th. DECEMBER The Council m. t to-day to disciisB the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Re])ori. 

At the oniset the L'^’.ader of the House, S;r SilaiuJar JJi/af Khun, announced 
that the ludehtefliiess Jb iief Bill whicii had been sin: back (o the t Council by His 
Excellency the (JoviTiior of thi' Putijab would Ix' reconsidered on the LJ)lh instant. 

The /Vc.suAo//' then annoniu'cd that Chaadhri Afzal would initiate Iho 

debate on the ,1. P. (h Report, becauKc the Coventment motion that the Ret)ort 
he discussed was covered by Mr. Afzal lla()’s motion. 

Mr. Chaiidhri Afial ]Jiij tbereiipou moved tlia’ ilu' Ibport of tlie Joint Parlia- 
mcniary Oommiitei' did not saiofy llie asp)r:Oi>i)H of ludiaos and be rejected. Ho 
strong:;!}’ criticised the ])roposals iu tlio Report with ree:Mrd to Services. Govereor’s 
pcvA«.rs end provisions of iMinislirs and declared tliut the ])le(lie\ with regard to 
D'reinioo Stanis, e:iveM by b iih Lo.d Irwin and the Prinii' i\Iini''ter Jiad viitiiaily 
bem repudiated. He desiribed the position ol Miiiisters as one of disf::r.ice vis-a-vis 
tdo* Si'io.i'^es and sa'd that Minis'ers would be powerl-'h.s lx tore iIumu, 

Air. \fzd Hafj’s remarks were fr((]uetii!y ipicsiioned by otlieia) benches who 
cb'illeiiii.ed him lo quoP* relevant ixtnions from i1k' Report, but Air. vM/ail Haq 
stuck I'j his position and invited the Goviunuumt to lepiidialo his arguments. Ho 
raain'ained (hat the Ih-port was only fit to he rej-eted. 

Khun Bahadur Scirdnr IluhihnlJuh lien rnO'ed an anurndnient (hat whereas tbo 
ficheiiu! of eonMhlution outlined in thi' rejioil (hdiuiiely lulls short of lh(‘{ ple(l<ro8 
^ivcn by His Mnjosly’s Goveimment. and does not satisfy the Indian ast)iralions, 
it should })e declared inadeijanti', nnsatisfaetory and disappointiiur. 

Sardar Uabilmllah , snpporliu/'; his motion, said that lie eonld not nndeistand 
the meaning' of the njection of the report, lie thunahi tliat all ixiriies in the 
House, not exidudinc; (jovernment members, would have nci heMitul'Ou in votin^f for 
his motion. Ho maintained tliat the jiied^os yivim liy BiinCi siao>smeu had lieen 
thrown to the winds. Ho recalled ilia) Lord Williniylou had said only the other 
day that he had (ho full authority of (lie Bnii-.h (Jovariine it io say linit the tijoal 
of the British missioii in India was to ttive her Doiniinou lie described the 

present sehoine as ^[oalless and soulless and v\as so iu character that it 

would not satisfy anybody. Ho was certain ihiJ ticiu oue end ot the country lo 
the other, every party, wiietlier it was Natioimlisi, (Vnip^ros, Mo ioratc or otherwise, 
every politician whether Hindu, Muslim or Christian, had desenhed the scheme as 
nnsatisfaetory. Ho said that there was too much suspicion and niistruht iu the 
provisions of the scheme, He criiieisod tlic powers jrivi'i' to the (lovernor-General 
and Governors as cxceedin^^ even those held hy some European d'ctatorB. But whereas 
thesis dictators were chosen by tlic j)'' 0 [)le themselves, dn tutors under the .1. P. C. 
scheme would he thrust upon the* p<'Oj)Ie. (huticisini; the position of Ministers 
Sardar Habibullah asked, '‘Will their }>owers be more or less than now ? 

The Government benches : “More, certainly more." 

Bardar Ilabibuilah challenfijed this view and said. “You would bo satisfied if 
eveu one member said so.” He was personally convinced chat their position would 
he worse otl utnler the so-called Provincial Autonomy than at present. Even the 
least member of the Services could go straight tc the Governor over the Minister’s 
head. 

The Revenue Member, Sir Sikandar F/ijat Khan, who next addressed the House, 
was listened by the House and packed galleries with dose attention. Sir Sikandar 
pretaced his remarks by saying that he h.id nothing but praise for a Nation who 
could hand over their own potvers to subject races, but his complaint was that they 
did not do it with that degree of generosity w'bich would immediately win for tliem 
the regard and co operation of those wdio were prepared to give it, Attacking the 
Bafeguards, ho instanced the case of Ireland where, he said, that by parting with a 
little power, they had only created trouble for themselves. 
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Sir Sikandar Khan Haid that distruHt and Finflpieion worn the root cause of all 
troubles. Ho instanced the loyalty of Indian Ministers in Cental whore terrorism 
waa looked upon as such an important subject. Why tluMi did they hed^o 
Ministers’ powers in future as thouo;h they could not be trusted to do things 
properly ? 

When Sir Sikandar was referring to the relations of the Indian Civil Service 
and Ministers, Sir Joi/endra Siw/h, MinistiT f>>r Agriculture, rose up and said 
that h(; could assiiri! ihe House that the rehitions Ix'twec'n Ministers .oid 1. C. H. 
ofheers were niarke*! by the ch sest opfrulion and eoinph’te liannony and when Sir 
Sikandar retorted: ‘'You are not th(' ‘>nly !\Tinist,(‘r, Sir Jogendra Singh added, 
‘I am speaking on behalf of all Mimsters.” ((die'-rs.) 

Sir Sikandar llyat Khan a])p<*aled to llieru to face facts like prar-tical mi'ii 
and duorcc their thoughts from nuTe id'Mbsm. TT'> nferred to those who 
woiild not be saiisCed with aiiylliing less Ihiu “(^mi})h‘te liidcpemlenee’’ and 
saici that it was imposs’ble to couMtice them tlmt \vli;it they desired was 
uiiallaiiiabic, rxeeiil by physical f.ree, wiiieh was unthinkable. He said 
that in taking slocL (if the existing eoiidiliou and visualising the future 
devnlnpoH’iit promisi (1 by tlie ,1. T vb it would be helpful to niako' a comparison 
yhh the jjast. He said that two inomimut jdia'-'cs oi their history during the last 
1 (KlO years were intm-ineine wartari' and f naign ageri'S'Mon ; liny were either fight¬ 
ing anong th('ms<‘lves or Ii id b*.‘''ii luled hy otiifis. I'Aim li it \vei’(' iHissible for 
India to turn out tlip Ilriiish hag a ul biggaee, then' was no giiaiantec of eonti- 
nuance of peaceful and j)ios]>erous eoudiliOMS oi that they would uoi lapse to chaos 
and anarchy, He, counsilled moderation to exlri'misis in India as wall as in Kngland 
and wariK'd the latter that iheir atteuijit, to thwart the legi'imale claims of Indians 
would have only one (ll'eet, uainrly eng''!uh'r bitterness and hosliliiy tigaiiist Ihilaiii. 

Hir Sikandar descrilx'd the safeguards as mere {‘onsijtulional clneks which were 
there in evi'ry consiituium. wiici.her wniten exi'h' ifly or unwritien as in England, 
but they would never he used so hnig as responsible 4 \iinistries functioned for the 
benefit of the peoph'. They must, be there to proteei the Ihovinees from the conse- 
queriec of Ministers' inability or inejititmle to tin'(lovi'rnmeiit, whir-h might coneeiv- 
ahly take the form of disoidcr and chaos. Sir Sikandar conebuh’d, H may not bo 
here win n the new conslilii.ion is ushered in. ]\ly ])aniug advita* to my Muslim 
brethren is that they should try. hy cv< ry jm^sibli ni(>au'^, to secure the goodwill and 
confidence of trie Minonlu'S. My appeal to Hindu ami Sd:h lir''th'’cn is that they 
should tlirow oil susimioii and disiriiet. and jiiu lends with thiir Muslim fellow 
countrymen in th(' seivicc ol the Hrovinei- jiud the countiy.’' (Ap])hius('.) 

Sardar Santja/ra/i Sivijh (delegate to llu' Itoiind 'i'able C(>nfcrenee') condrmmd 
file ^(k)mniui'al Award and said that this “Award’’ was only a decision or an ordi'r 
of ihe iVime Minister who was never given the role of arbitrator and Biiice the 
“Award’ was the basis of ncommciKlations they were equally unsatisfactory to 
them. 

Mr. I\ atiakchand supported Sardar liabibullah and suggested modifications, at 
tme same lime jiaying a tribute to the Joint. Ihirliamentary Committee for their 
sincerity and labour. Tlie debate at this stage was adjourned. 


18th. DECEMBER :~]Jy foiirtein to five votes, the Council, aficr t wo days’ 
hvfly debate on the Joint rarliamenlaiy f’ommittee Report, passed the following 
amended motion of Mr. Chaudhri Af::al llaq, Government members remaining: 
neutral : 

‘*That in the opinion of this Council, the Report of the rarliamentary Committee 
does not satisfy the aspirations of India.” ^ 

Sardar HalnhullaJi s alti>rnative motion, “whereas the scheme of constitution 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee definitely falls short 
or the pledges given by Ilis Maji-sty’s Government and does not satisfy the Indian 
aspirations in the opinion of this House, it is iuadequatc, unsatisfactory and dis¬ 
appointing” was rejected by 25 votes to 14. 

^ Mr. Boyd, Finance Member, made a strong plea fur accep/anco of ihe constitu¬ 
tion outlined by the KSGect Committee. He refuted the suggestion that the proposed 
constitution was a '-goalless and soulless” scheme and said that the goal had been 
laid down in the Act of 1919 and there was no intention to repudiate it. He said 
the new constitution was a free gift of rcspoiisiblc government, This gift waa not 
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the result of ftp:it!ition but was the result of sacrifices and services rendered by the 
sons of India in the Great War. 

After reb'rrin^" to various eriticiums levelled ajrainst the J. P. C. proposals. Mr. 
Boyd said that all miRunderstandinp: was due to the eireiimstances in which the 
Beport was written. He maintained that the eontcmj)Iated constilulion was a p;reat 
advance and should be workf'd whole-heartedly. As regards the safipuards the 
Finance Member thonp^ht that without them the constit.iilion would be lik<> a train 
passinj; over a river over which there was no safe bridge. The constitution was 
fully workable, because of the sah'puards, in the abse.iice of which minority comniu- 
nitii'H would he ruined. The speeial ])OwerH of the Governor would seldom he used, 
if ])ast (xperience was any indication ol the fu'iire. Talking of his own ])rovince, 
Mr. B()yd said that Indian memhers had always acted with preat reasonableness 
and had always tried to work with Government. 

Several sjieakcrs, incindmer tlie two Ministers, Sir Jognidra Si?fgh, Minister for 
Ai^riculturc and Sir Fcnr.r KJnot, Minister for Education, supported the J. P. 0. 
.Kepoit. 

Sir Jfxjnuh'r Siihik said that his experience as Minister had dispidh'd his early 
fears. He ihoiipht that the pioposid const it ui ion emu Id be worked satisfactorily if 
the diflcri'ut eonununilii's supported their ISlinisters. 

S/r Farorjc. Khan, who was continually iuterrupteal \>y Uilvan and Pairal mem¬ 
bers, enumeratr'd the merits of the scheme. He said that, we should make a nation 
of oursi'lviK and not ("^peet a foreign nation to make us a natiom 

A voiet' : ‘‘"I'hroupdi Heparat<‘ electorates ?" 

Sir /'crorc Khcvi appealed to the House to work for solidan'ty and cast aw'iy 
Cii.’.Mhiny that, niadi' lor disseiision. 

Mrs. Ijpkinrati Jam ((toiip:rt'ssite) attacked the P.eport in bitter terms She said 
t.h;o there was notliin^:; in it. She warned the (Joveiiimenl that they had dehhe- 
raoly f-elc-tiaek''d frcmi the issue of Hominion Status and were someihin^’: 

Mhieli was neifher eomjilere Previneiid Autonomy nor Self-riovernmenl. She pre- 
dicU‘(i that uIk’u Brilain would he leady to er.,jp, Dmuiiuou Status, India would 
})roba[)!y kick it off and insist on J’uriii Swaraj. As retrards the centre, she ihon^ht 
that (hi piesent nominated block of 40 membeis in a house of 140 uas prelerable 
to the proposed block of Td.b States’ reprrsi niativ* s in the i’cdeial Leyislaluri', who 
would !)<' mere puppets in the hands of the Govc'rninent. 

I’wo ami'mlmi'iits were nuund to ]\lr. Af.al //aifs moiioii. One was that the 
resolulion should rend at the end, “The llcporl d''S not saiis<'v tlu' aspirations 
of Indians and is rejeiied." 'i’hc other amendment was ibu' the words after indiaus 
should he deleted, 

Both these, amendments were nccofiled and J\Tr. thafs matian^ thus amended 

wars carried. Snrclar Ihihih/t/fall's motion to siibsiitute his amendment wnis lost,. 

I’rx.f.Mi lKi)roirj:i»Nr>s Pj'i.h.f Bti.L 

2l8t, DECEMBER 'I’he t ’onneil adjtinrned smr <hc ro-dn} after itmorporatinrj 
the chan,yes in the Imh'htedness ibil sucecHicd by the (.oveinor with (me minor 
addition to ihe elaiisn relalinf,^ to the arrest of a jndyment-dcbior. This was sponsored 
by the Government themselves, who, it was understood, had come to an undcTStandiri^*; 
With the Knnd Parry. The latter did not,, therelore, move their amendments and 
the (hiveniment amendments were earned, defeating; the Urban Parly amendraenift 
rep:ardiii{j!: thii interest elaiiHi*, etc. 

The clause* ree;ar(lin^ arrc.st wnas modified to secure -immunity from arrest in so 
far as a debtor’s inability to pay arose from jiropeity which cannot hfi dispoH(*d of 
by a civil eouit deen'o. This alibided jiroteeiion for Ihe mere agriculturist. 

Mr, Mukmid/al Puri eoiidemned, in scathing lerms, Ihe Government’s new 
anu'ndment adding two more jirovisos to Ihe arrest clause. These two provisos 
which are safeenards for aarieulturisi jud}i:m('nt debtors and which refilaee the 
Hceoiid proviso iii the clause oil ariest, run as follows: ‘’Provided further that when 
a court has powt'r, under law, to order tcmiiorary alienation of land of the jud^nnent- 
debtor in the ixceiition of a decree, the court shall not for the purpose of this 
section, take into account the value of any such temporary alienation in coiisiderinp; 
the capacity of llie judf-Tinent-debtor to })ay ; provicjed farther that, save in so far as 
is otherwise provided in this section, the Court, in eonsiderin^ the capacity of a 
judgment-debtor to pay, shall take into consideration the value of the property of 
the jud{:ment-debtor only to the exient to w’hich the civil court can dispose of it, 
under the law in execution 0i tho decree.’’ 
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Mr. Puri said that hn would have preferred the abolition of arrest altoj]:elher 
(as was provided in the Bill as returne<l by the (lovenior) rather than f^ivo hein-fit 
only to Hgrieiilturists. The result of this would be that members of the a^^riculturist 
classes would be immune from arrest and by this amendment the Government 
would be wipiii}.': out the entire debt due from a^runiiturists. Mr. Puri pointed out 
the anomaly ol a zemindar ownin^^ 10,U(XJ acres of land, but refusing to pay even 
Ks. .^)0(), who would still be not liable to arrest. 

Alter the Bill was ))asse{l, Sir Sikamlar fltjaf. Khan, Leader of the House, said 
ibis was the Iasi sc's.sion ot the Gonncil he would aMend bti.or(' taking up his new 
appointnunt at Delhi as Di'puty Governor of th(! ih'serve Bank and he took this 
opportunity nf olleiing his sincere and heartfelt gratii.udt' for the iiniforni courtesy 
and Hup])ort hi* had received from every section of the House. He hojicd that he 
might, come buck to the Jhinjab again. ((Ihccrs.) 

Jiaia NciCHdraiuith, on hchali of the Urban Party, Chondhuri Chotnmm on 
behalf of the Rural Parly, Mr. C. C.JJnrl/rtd, Ghief .Secretary, Sardar idii' Jogewira 
t>ingh, Minister lor Agnenltun', Idnrdar Bala Singh, Deputy Presidiait and the 
I’residcnt, Sir Shahahaddm, all ioimal in paying itibnU's to Sir Sikandar and wish¬ 
ing liim HiiccesH in his new field and early return to the Punjal). 

Mr. Odfhctt dcKcribed Sir Sikandar a*^ a brdhant administrator and particularly 
meulioned his capacity tor sustained hard work. I'he President dcHcribed him as 
one of the ablest men in the Punjab iand his abseuee would be a great loss to 
the province. 

I'he Council then adjouined sine die. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council 

AUTUMy SKSSI0M-PKSIIA]VAH-2ml to Sih NOVEMBER 1034 
Redemption of Mouthaoes Bii.l 

The Autumn Session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Council eorameneed at 
Peshawar on the 2nd. Novemlier 10 U. After di'.eussion lasting for two hours, the 
tkiiiiicil referred to a Select (’ommittcc the Usurwns Loans {North-West Frontier) 
Anicndincnt Bill and the Redcrnplio'n of Mortgages Bill and to report thereon at 
the beginning of next budget session. 

Dilatory tactics, by making long speeches in discussing specific provisions by 
Hindu Meribei’s, called for the Chair’s ruling imposing a limitation and members 
were told that they could not go beyond discussing the underlying principle of 
the Bill at the present stage. 


Uhuuious Loans Bii.l 

Spsaking on the Usurious Loans Bill, Mr. Iskwardas criticised the arbitrary 
and unscientific definition of excessive interest and analysed the factors that deter¬ 
mined it. He agreed that something should he done to check the alarming increase 
of agricultural indebtedness but attributed the agriculturists’ miseries to falling 
prices, lack of marketing facilities and absence of industries, Government’s revenue 
policy and the defective currency policy. The speaker sympathised with the efforts to 
reduce the excessive rate of interest, but did not agree that the method adopted 
was reasonable and practicable. He suggested to the Government to approach the 
Government of India aud raise a loan and invest it in the Land Mortgage Banks 
and appoint a Conciliation Board to relieve agricultural iudehtedness. Mr. Runci- 
man and Mr. Ladharam characterised it as ditlcreutial legislation contending that 
the law should he equal for all. 

The Council passed supplementary demands for the current year including Ra. 
1,05,000 capital outlay ou Hydro-Electric schemes aud Rs, 11,000 for broadcasting. 
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IlEGri.ATION OF AdCOUNTS BiLL 

On the Finance Memhprs motion, the Council referred to the Select Commitlee 
th(3 ri'^ulalion of Ac(N)!inr,s Bill to n'port th*‘reon by the bcf^inninp; of the next 
biulirct H^'SKion. Ife said that the (Tovernmrnt vvanled to give the Select Cornraittee 
th(' fiillcHt opportunity to Htiidy opinions received. 

Hindu mriTibers advocated total rejection of the meaBiire, which they termed 
communal. 

After the prcscnlalion of the Select CnniniKcc report on the Legal PraciitioneFs 
mu, the C\)uncil adjourned. 

CORUlTl^TtON IN FrONTIKU ApMINIRTRATJON 

5th. NOVEMBERThe Finance Member made a Btateracnt intimating the 
Governnumt ri intention to a{>poirit a (tjniiniitne wilti a inijont.y of elected members 
of (touneil to einjiiire into th-' prevalence of corruption in the various d('partment8 
of the adminiHlraiue^ and to KuggcHf, measures to check the same. The Finance 
MemliiT hoped the Opposition would assist ihem in ilicir work. 

'Jin^ statement was mad(' on the non-olficial rc'solnlion moved by Mr. IlahibnllaJi 
Khan, recommenebng lh(' appointment of such a Committee. The mover eongratiila- 
led the Jnspeetor-(Jenera! of Police on the eflorts made to eradicate the evil and 
urged pimilar eflorls by other departments. 

Le(;al Practtttoners’ Amend. Bile 

7th. NOVEMBER :—The Couneil passed the demands for excess grants for 1932-dd 
to re;'Lvl irisc the ex)K! idtlure acUially ineurn'd in excess over the voted grants. 

d'he Houhc passed without (lisenssion nn offieial bill enforcing the. provisions of 
the Kryal Jh'aefUtoners Art of Jb'Tit with all the up-to-date amendment in the 
Frontiei. d'Jie Ftttance Metnbcr said that the bill aimed at the control of the status 
oi legal praculioncrB. 

The Shariat Bill 

8kh. NOVEMBERThe (Council passed the non-ofTieial Bill extending the 
elective elementB to the Notified Area Committee. 

Aficr four hour’s discussion, whi(di II. E. the Governor watched, the Council 
circulated lor eliciting public opinion the non-official Bd! enforcing Islamic Law 
of Shariat inheritance and other rights of women. Govi'rnment’H neutrality in 
religious matters was explained by Mr. Cn/tninahatt/, (he Finance Member, who for 
the first lime addressed the. Council in li^rdu. The Conned then adjourned sine die. 

SPECIAL SESSION-PESIIA]] AR-Cist and 22nd DECEMBER 1934 

The Joint Committee liEroiiT Di:BAn. 

Two days’ Bpeeial^ session of the Frontier CVuineil. convened to discuss the Joint 
Parliamentary Cnuinittee's rciiori, op»ero'd woh tlnu non-ofrie.ial attendance, the 
jirogressive Ministerial party being poorly represented. Khan Bahadur Abdul (lafoor 
Khan presided. 

Mr. Ciinninijhatn, leader of the House, moved ; ^'rhis (Council do now proceed 
(0 ciiseuss the report of the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on Indian consti¬ 
tutional reforms'. 

He said that it was a matter whereon the Government desire to give the mem¬ 
bers an opportunity to exfiress their views without either side attempting to 
Bicnre a victory. The repri'sentations made hy the members will be forwarded to 
proper quarters but the Government did not, intend to enter the arena of the 
debate. Mr. Gunningham anticipated that the final form of {the Bill would depart 
raalerially from the iiroposals of the Committee. 

Alalik, Khuda Bakhsh, leader of the Opposition, initiating the discussion express¬ 
ed gratitude to the Government for giving them an opportunity to express their 
opinion on momentous issues but unless their criticism was taken into consideration 
the discussion was futile. After tracing the eonstilutional progress and development 
of Indian aspirations for self-government, he subjected the report to detailed criti¬ 
cism in the light of two axioms—firstly, that good Government was no substitute 
lor self-government and secondly that constitutional progress should aim at Govern- 
ment of the people and for the people. Concluding he could read through the lines 
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a Binp;le principlo nndrrlyiiiji: tlic report, viz., Iiidifins bein^ incnpahlo of aRHiiminj!: 
cfTcctividy respouHibility to carry on ibe Oovernmrnt. Th(‘refnre, there Bhould bo 
ono individual with extensive powers whose appointment slionld be beyond the 
ambit of Indians’ power and as !on^ as he did not possess sjx'cial ])o\V('rs (rovern- 
ment could not coni mm'. Analysing provincial autonomy, the Pf)('ak<'f said tliat 
unli'Sa ultimate authority was vesied in an ^elected tiody self-(:;overnm('nt was a 
misnomer and it was insult to intelligence to believe that it was self ^'overnment. 
The details of the sehi'ine whi'di was repujjjnant to tin very s]>irit of d‘rnoeracy 
had hccti worked keepinfr jn vu'W th(' saheut feature, of tlio one man rub* inspite 
of the ])opular wlslu's. Tonrhiiii; sjieci.-il r(“^pormibilitics of the (bnenuir, he said 
that every branch ot adininistiMiion was im-ludcd in the iili-r‘ornprehrn-.ive li^t. 
rhero mi^lit havo' been some commitirc or even lumiinaied membeis to advise 
him when In' took over the responsibility ior the entire adininislralion in the event 
of a break-down. 

To Mr, Khuda Bakhsh’s mind these s:ifei;;uards were liable to aflord to llic 
Governor, if he was not tK'iu'voloot or (flieient, oppoi tuiiil u s lo find some sort of 
pretext lor a break-down of iln* S'heme, d’h-'y w< re (‘nleriiu:; an era fii'l of danj!;er 
and suspieion. If tin' British wanteil to eonviin-i; I lean lliat tlie safe^omrds nerc 
in the interest of India there must be some draslie moddi.'ii'ions in the report. 
Centralization of powf'r was the kc'ynolt'uiideriyine: llu' comniiMee’s rc'iMeuim nda*urns. 
What was t^iven by the hand was t'd^^'U with iiilrrest by the nilni. lie, also criti¬ 
cised the appointment of a non-memli('r of the Conneii as Mmiehr sayinfi; that 
the White Papi-r m ibis ri'spect was mori' lilieral. Aihu'inj; to the sjilurt' of action 
of the Minister he said that the transh'r of law and order wliuh had been reinctant- 
ly conceded was a misnomer. A real I'ansii'r erndd be oniy when a ])eison who 
had power was also confided in. The Goeenioi’s spt'eial stall'siltintt O'or and above 
the Ministers did not si'pm to him eoii'-istent with the real tiaiisfrr of jiower. 11c 
criticised the, provisio'i tor the Governor's Act and ordmanei'-maicin^ jiowi'r alleging 
that provineial autonomy was b-'in'i; nuilirnal at ('vt ry staee, (.fbji'i tini^ to the pro¬ 
vision for uon-votab!e e' jiendttnre some of wli eh wdl not be opnii to discussion 
he said that the i-resent (Duimil was cmupclenr to redm-e the Miiiisiti’s sabiry, 
etc. which povAcrwas beiiij; taken away. 'J'he sj'eak'T \\a'- eliecicd when lu' advocat¬ 
ed th-' cause (d Baiuc}i!s*an lor ridoriu and the Pronher's elai.us for a subvention 
according to Haie (tomniiltee's la eomim'iidat;on-. lo riTniiL; lo llie (tentre, he 
criticised the reservation ot deb ncc ami cxt.-wnal allair. continiit'd rei'i'uitment of 
all-India services by the Seeia'taiy of State ami in lirect election to the Lower 
House of the Fed('rai L'’tt:iNlatiire which removed touch with tlu' voO'i n 

Nauf'b Hdiniilallah jusldied lie' proposds of l!e‘ ,lomt Select Committee for 
India's eonstMutioiial advance which wap' fiamcd after the mat ere (Ichbi'ration and 
closfst consnltation of ail tin* ])‘irlies eo»ieeined. He was pnatilied that file Muslim 
demands were met lo a ctreat extent and advisul the House to ;iee,e])t the proposals 
of ttie coramitb'c whieh wt're fair advance on the piesi'ut stal<' of things. 

Nau'abzdda Na^rullah Kl/(ni, in a short maiden sjai'cli, also expieS'O'd satisfac¬ 
tion over the recommeiidalioMs of (lie, commit ■(■(' iiiasmm'h as the deimuul of the 
Frontier for ecpial status w'as fully met and no diset ouinat ;o!i was made a’^aiiist the 
people of this jiroviiiee. Jb' endofx-d the pri'i'Os.il for llic transfer of Ipv ami order 
whereby Indians were mad<‘ resjxnisible for ihi; peace* and iram|iiillily ot the province 
and commended the provision of the (Tovermn’s Aets ami orduuince-makin^c, power 
which ensured against ttie risks of a breakdown of the schi'me. 

22nd. DECEMBER :—Mr. Peer Bakhsh (Imh pendenl) prot(sted attainsl the retro- 
f^rade and undemoeratie nature of the report and sniijcetui the eommereral safe^uaids 
to adverse criticism and ihou^dit that the transfer of respcmi-ibilily at llu' eeiitrc 
without financial control wouUi leave the Ministers hi'lplcss in dcjiartmenlal adminis¬ 
tration. They could better have said that future India would be ^mverned by the 
Becretary of Btato through the instrumeiilalily of rurliameut with tlie assistance 
of the Governor-General ami it was no use vvasimi; all this labour, time and money 
to produce a report which was not worth the trouble taken in writin'r. Absolute 
distrust and lack of confidence pervaded the whole scheme of jirovineial autonomy, 
while the princes’ block under the proposed federation would be more coiiseivalivc 
than the present official block. 

Mr. N. Ilassan Ali (Progressive) endorsing; the recommendations congratulated 
the Committee on their honest and sincere endeavours to produce a constitution 
which was best in the circumstances when the Congress was placing obstacles in the 
25 
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wny of roiinfitiilionnl advanormcnt Fie felt that eertain of the Governor fl epecial 
powers will be sparingly used as shown by the present constitution under which 
the (Tovernnr too possessed exlt'nsive powers which hafl not been abused. The same 
w;is likdy to happen in tlu; future. Fie advised the Flotisc to acca'pt the proposed 
advaur-e and fi^^ht for more rights which were bound to lie conceded ns they proved 
their fitness to manage their own affairs. FIc rep:retted that communal w’ran^les 
and internal diKsi'iisions made it incumbent on the Committee to recommend the 
tif>:htenin(r of the saft'C'uards. 

Alum Bahadur Ahdiil Ealnm, I)('puty rresidi'nf, char^iiij^ Enpdand with bank- 
riifitcy of Htaii'Kinansliip asked a strjuLdit question, wln-lher political expedience and 
wisdom conviiod them that fmlia would kei'p sihail. and content. Criticising the 
proposed scheme of provincial autonomy, he rtferri'd to the position of future 
Minif-ters who w'ould he kicked like a football by the Opposiiion on one side and 
tlie (loveriior on the (dher. Olqectin.e, to the F< deration jilan he urp:ed the imposi¬ 
tion of a eoiidilion on lh(' States eniiTin^ the Federation that they would introduce 
representative Government in their States and rep:retted that they would bo left to 
Ih'^* miTcy of the eonservalive Prinees. 'J’oiiehitip: the snhvenlion ])ro])osal he main¬ 
tained that it was a dovvimpht insult to this administration that the subvention 
should be suhjeet to the voti* of the ei'nlral le|::;isliitiire and thoiif^ht that the ^O’eat- 
est injnsliee had lieeii done to Tialuehistan which had been expnn} 2 ;cd from the 
eons'it’jtional ])r(^p:ramnie without reason. 

Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, Mmisti'r, s])eakin^ as an eh'cted member recalled his 
press slatt'ment that. lh(‘ repoil had fallen short of the Indian asjniations, additq; 
thai it was Vf'ry disappointing and bred distrust. Some of the sufei^nardh, with 
which provirooal aiib'iioniy was hcdei'd in, were uiiiiecess;iry ami redundant, hut 
nothine; lietter eonid be ('xpeeli'd uiuh'r the circiimstanccs prevadiiijr in the country 
wheiv It was diffienlt to find a solution of the conflicting^ interests. Iveealliiip: 
Ivound 'Table ITuiferi'iiee (h liberations in which he had ])artiei])a!ed, he said that 
every oi'porlunity had hc<'n p.iven thmu to patch up their did’erenees hut they 
failed resulting: m a seilinc; hack of the clock as sut^posted by the leader of the 
Opposiiion. Thi'Minister advised nis countrymen to be ])atieni in findinp; a 
solution which was only ])ossibl(‘ by creating mutual trust and mutual help. 
Coi.sidctinf>; the internal dissimsions, they should noi p:rud^;e this Iitth' delay. Fie 
empliasized the iiro^ress made sine*' theadviad. of the* Lntish, eontrastinc: it with tho 
soeial conditions in Hindu India. Tomdiinp: th(‘subject vi prnineial autonomy, he 
hojicd ihat ihi’ framers (T the Constitution Act would yei ualuce some of the 
sattp,uai(ls and tliouttld that il the G.>vernor had i>o-.ver of siNpi'iidintr the constitu¬ 
tion he need not have tlu' ]c.\vcr of makinp; extraordinary Acts wliieh privdej^e 
mip;hl be (oidiiied to the (lovenuir-Gencial. The speaker cl I not see harm in tho 
Fh-ontier Govirnoi’s special respon ibili y for the* 1 1 ans-bordtr aii'a. I'he failure to 
make tlie pnqioscd subvenlioii a sfafnic-ry ehaipc' on the c'ntral revenues, w’as a 
real dis.appoinimeiit for Sir Abclul (Tuvuni who dui not se^' any justdieation for 
reducing; th(' Ilai^^ Conimii(('(''s fimiri'. 

Jiai Sahib Mchr ('hand Klia//ua, on behalf r>f the Frontier minorities, paid a 
tribute to Ford Liiilitbpniw, eliairmau of tin- Gonimii tee, which hail produced a 
document of far-ieach ne, inqioilance. He could not join hands with those who 
urped whole-sale rejection but favourid drastic modiliealioiis saying Ihat blaming 
others for their sins would be nothing short of si lf-dcci'jition. He alleged that tho 
whole fabric of the iiqiort w'as based on eominun.d electorate. The Government had 
been ever-anxious to placate (he Muslims by s('j>arating hind The speaker felt 
gratified at the minoriiies’ safeguards which in tin* present state of affairs served 
their best inteicst against the explotfalion by (he majority and abuse of power. 
Voicing the fears ot FYontier minorities under ihi' new reforms when the official 
blo(‘k would be removed, leaving them to the mercy of 70 per cent, of the majority, 
the JTii Sahib (Midorseil the Governor’s special powers which could only be useful, 
if applied on the proper oeeasioii in the interest of those for whom they were 
intended. Wfiy could not the Government appoint special officers for the minorities’ 
protection ? He thought that the subvention was perhaps a necessity so long as tho 
FYontier remained a sejiaratc province, but he did not favour making it a statutory 
charge. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Khan (Independent), alleged that the Committee’s proposals 
weie a seandnl on English statesmanship and the proposed reforms were absolutely 
ioadeijuate but they must not expect anything frcoi the British nation. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The Burma Legislative Council 

AUTUMN SESSION—RANG 00 N~--Stk to 14th AUGUST 4 

Motion for KemowVj. of President 

Tho Autumn of i]ip Burma Tieiri'^Iativc (>)Utmil commenof^ff at R'inG:aon 

on the 8th. August 1034. Afi(?r furninl liusim-sq, the (youncil refiiscii l('ruu' to JJ Ba 
Shtve to move u iio-^'onfiili'tHM! nrotion in Ih- Ministry as a hofly and on tho PjdN.cn- 
twn Mivt^^tcr and I'\>rrt;f Mnirdor indiMdmdlv, tho maximum number voting in 
favour of tho motion, meludm;!: th-' mover, beinii; oidy (tirec. 

U. Ba ChafP next moved for the removal of tlie Pre^iidimt, Sir Oscar De- 
Glanvillc from the oflie'-. d'lie mover and others who spoke for the motion, pointed 
out the ProKidimt's hnud'fjuate knowledoi^ of thi' Ihirnnse lan(rnai]:(*, his reji'eiioii 
of roHolutions of the same nature that wiTo admitt-ed by former Pn'sidentR. and his 
nllep^i'd partiality in eallinp- on (0 Rpi'ak Ihosi' wIioro names he knew and his allep;('d 
diHrc^tird of reipieRtH made by mtanbers rt'pardinp; iirrangemcntR on tho af-mnda 

Tlio Fitfnvcp MrnAra' reminded the IfoiiRo that the Pro'^ident’s Office was in the 
nature of a judieial offiiMO’: as such inReeiiriiy of tenure of offi ’e durinp’ tile life¬ 
time of the (tinned on far-fetehed frivolous pfroiinds disabh’d him from fierforminp; 
Ilia funolioiiM. !Te refaf-d the allei^ationa ree^irdinp; the partiality and said the 
President was ]>erfeet!y in order in rejeetinp: certain reRelutiona. Members could 
HOok cxplumvtious from tho Presi brnt (>.r ‘uu*h action. Re^ardinej his imulapiato 
kMOwled^e of tho PurmeRu lani^uap:e the speaker pointed out the President had a 
P)UrmeRc i-tafi' to wbom h(‘ luld reler wlum in doubt, lie warned tlm House if tho 
doctrine of imptntaalitv was oi be thrown oveiboard and Homebody ])u(. in the Chair 
who could be I'lfinenced by parly eonsKle^ilrms it would amount to disenfranchise¬ 
ment of miiionticR, 

The Prc^klent explained the proeialiire in rcRpect of ,'dmi^sion of rcRolulionR. Ho 
referred to ttie Oinined rnicR repnirdmp traiisaelion of hn-dnf'Hs in RntrliRh, thonph 
lie could permii me nb n-s to addre.^s the Idouneil in r>urmca^ and other vernaculars 
used in ihc jirovince. 

T’^e ffous' du'ivled and Ihc motion waR carried by fifty ap-idnst thirty-two, the 
two MmisteiR votintr with the Covernmeni, whib* moRt of tlio memberR of their 
parlies voted for (he inoMon. Sir J. A. Maun<j Oi/i's purty remained neutral. It 
may be recalled in the last biideet Hcs^^ion a similar motion was diTcaled by a 
nar’ow margin. 

Prot1':st a(;atn,rt Governor',s Aotjon 

9th. AUGUST ;-“Tn the Council to-day the President ruled oul an adjournment 
motion notice of whieh had b''eii given up l»y five members in eoniieciioii with the 
hunger-Rtrike of Sinn Arjya in the Mandai.av jail. He pointed out that thm-e was 
ample time lotarkb’ resolmiOiiR whieh privilege was not made use of. He also 
qnotid a ruling of U Pu, a former President, himself a Bnruian Ihulhist, on a 
motion of Rimihir nature in connection with the hunger-strike of IT Wiziya, dis¬ 
allowing the same. He eniphasi/.eil that tins kind of motion involved an action of 
the Govi'nimcnt and a detaded re})Iy had alri'.ady b''en given by the Home Mimiber 
replying to a queKtion. On enquiry the PreHident elicited from the Home Memb'T 
that Shin Ariya was RiMitmiccd on Juno 15 to three months’ imprisonment and his 
life was in no way in danger. 

The Council refluming afier lunch, tho President rend the Governor's commnni- 
ention to the Council, withholding his concurrence with I be motion passed yester¬ 
day removing Sir Oscar de Glanville from the office as Prisidont. His Excellency 
dilated on the nalnre of duly and reRponfiihility attached to the office of the President 
and pointed out that after a careful examination of the report of the Rpeeches he 
found that the comjilaints were mainly the outcome of ignorance and misunder¬ 
standing of rules. His Exctdlency could not also hold allleged insufficiency of 
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Biirmoso knoulod^c as reasonable or biifficicut ground for the removal of the 


At 3-:!r) p. m. when an amendment to a non*official roHoIiition was being dia- 
eiiMHcd [)y the Hoiibe, II Sum' moved a motion that the bii'^iness of the Honso be 
adjourned to enabli' the inemberH to diHcu-^s outside the siMiatiun arising witnhoia- 
ing his coiicnneaiee to the nanoval of the Piesidenl. 

'J'h(' rri’sidcnt ruled out tlie motion, slating that there was never siien a 
precedent and if the membt;rs desired io discuss the situation outside they eouki 00 
so \Aben the (Ymneil iisuidiy adjournetl. MoreoviT, he hud nothing to say on matters 
that were to be discussed outside tht‘ House. 

d’heiaupon all Burmese members excepting seven w'alked out as a protest 
against, the ruling of the Preddeut. The House then eoutiiiucd usual busiuesB 
and adjourned. 


I'xKUi.Y Se'ENrs—M rmuf.i’.f. Walk-out 


loth. AUGUST For the first time in the history of the Council, disorderly 
semes wen: wiiiies.sed this afteriinon, whi'ii lbirm<st> mMuhers tried to obstruct 
the liiLuness of the House, as a ]>ro(es( against the Covciiior’s decision. 

Whiai the Uounci! was about to eonliiiue di^;■nsdon on a non-oflieial resolu- 
lii'ig. V. Scar (PiopK's' Ihiity) stood uj) and said : “Here is a letter for you, Mr. 

PutO'tnii". - , 1 .V TT 

^’/('.*dent: ‘'Please hit down. U. Saw". .S’/r Chcar then explained that the rlouso 
was (I'Sf'Useiug a re'-ululum. Tbmiore, the ('.miicd bu-iiH'^'s eould not be 
utterrupod but if U. Saw wanted to read the letter ho could do so the next day 
aft.er nucMinn time, . 

U, An//, ignoring the order nf llie President, read: ‘‘We- the undersigned mon'.- 
borh of th<'Thirma L<’gid,itive (\>un(il. liaviiiL" uo eonfid'Uee in you, eali upon 
yon i') n'Mgn [torn the otl.ee of the President of the Council 

Wlieii the jet ter was being K'ad out, members in the tiflicial 'bloc and some 
Ei'niji. iin and Imlnin nuMubers protestvd shouting "'(Tder. order . _ 

i\le.iij\t'hi]'', JJarnit'se members went on banging tables and shouting ' cdiamc 
“I’resideiit you must ro’gu". . , j 

Alter ih(' letli'r hud been read, U. Ba Tht'in (U. Ouf Hlain(/s parfij) and 

TT Ba TI/a/ni;j {Dr Ba Maa''s pn//, 7 J I’/adsome (»f th-' names of the signatories 
to the letter, whih' U Da (Dnt/r made nneompiinu iifary K'luarivs against tho 

President, d'he Prcsi'h itf r'/imnlul tlu' afoi’tsaid loui m<niber-.1o wilhdra’A from the 
('■luneil lor the usi ol the day, under t'ouneil lules, but thv'. rnianbcrs did not 
withdraw' until th'- Prisuleiit bed anked ibem twiee. 

immediaUly after tlnir withdrawal all PuinuhC membeis, (xeejiting nine, walk¬ 
ed out but eoiilinned loit/’i'ing in the lohlgy. 'I'he House li en e'liitimied its usual 
business. A w minule. latter, when ti.e resoluiiou in tin pmsi's, am of the House 
was ])Ut to A oU‘. a loimber of Jbinneso meiidoeis, win* Iru* retired into ihe lobfiv^ 
sliout'il “Ayi s’" liom outside. 

dill' letter iiddri-ssed to tlu; Brrsiden! was rsigned by omr D2 memlx'r'* of I'‘ut 

IJIauKj's party, Ur. Ba j\I<u('s Patty aud tlu' PeOjiIe s Party, higntilorieR including 

one Jmlian Mimber, Mr. Uan<ja Bnajh, two ex Bliniblers, of W’iiom imt was IT. Ayan 
Din, ex-lklucation Mum,ter, on wh'UU a motion of “no-coniidtmeu'' was passed 
during the la-si session of the Coiui'-il. 


PkI'BJDKNT'B CoKLUCT C'RIfJCLSIUi 

11th. AUGUST : - Consdjnent on 3 esi(rd-i>\s <b.‘^ordi rly scenes in the Council a 
strong possi' (»i ei'il and miiiiaiy pidiee were posted ijns morning outside the 
Council Iiall as ])recaulionaiy mcasuixs. The Cummis-biuin r. Deputy Commissioner 
and Assistant Coninus.bioner of bVilice, were aDo preseiit. When the House resumed 
session the att'mlcnee of Bninu't-e im mbcr.s was very })Oor but they W’ere iu the 
lobbies. ()ii two occasions they ])ariicipatcd in voting and pressed to division two 
Covernmenl moiionb which were lost by a heavy majority. 

Shortly beiure adjounimeut of the House, a letter under the signatures of 53 
lUirmcse nu'mbeis, Missis. Cuuiyn Sbajh and Tilla Mahomed Khan, urging the 
i’lTsidcnt to lesigii hi.s oflin as they had no eonlidence in him was handed over to 
the I’residenl through the tSecr- tiiry ef the Council. 

Tlieie was no disordt r in tiu; (,'ounejl to-day. Jt was understood U Manny Oyi, 
V Kijaw Bin, U Chit Jllainy, and (i Mya, reprisentalives of the four Opposition 
groups, bad interviews with ihc Governor this morning by invitation in councction 
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wifh tha sifuatioQ as a sequel to the passing of the motion for removal of the 
President and the Governor’s decision thereon. 

13th. AUGUST Strong resentment by continuously banging the tables was 
expressed to-day in the Council by a large number of Opposition members for 
allowing flK3 civil and military police to come inside the precincts of the Council 
on Saturday. Ironical cheers followed by cross questions betweim the Cliair and 
members of the Opposition marked the proceedings of the day besides the suspeu- 
sion of two members. Civil and military police were also pasted to-day outside the 
Council hail. To-day was a non-ollicial day but members declined to move their 
respective n'RolutioiiH. Consequently the Council adjourned. 

T\no adjournment motions one to jeiss a voti- of censure on the Government 
for niisnsing the civil and military ])oIic(‘- force by placing ihi'in at the disposal of 
the I'residriit on August 11 and ]3 and another to discuss tlie situation arising out 
of lh(' Prcsulent’s action on Saturday in calling the police and posting them in 
dillcrcrit places within the Council buddings including the lobbies and ihcrcby 
casting aspiT.sions on mcmbiTS and lowering the dignity of tiie House were dis- 
allowi'd by the President who explained that utuler the Council rules the house could 
not discus,-, such things as wi'il as the Picsidcnrs action which was done to preserve 
law and order. In this eoimivtion he rpioted how l\ ('hit Ulaimj when he was 
iTesiibmt once called in the poliec to preserve law and order, U. II. C. Khoo, 
chief whip of the l\‘ 0 |)le’s party a^ked the I’lcsident to jicrmit liim to make a 
statement on behalf of U. (I/it f/lai}uj\\ Ba Matr'ii and his own party. Permission 
Nvas refused and this w'as followed by a senes ul poinis ot order, peisonal c-x])lana- 
tions and queslionH by the Chair. Tiie P/’c.sodc/P explained wliy he refused to 
eoiiseiit to read out the letter he addressed to leaders and whi[)s ot the Opposition 
parties on Saturday. The letter givis laa-^ons ht)W under the Council rules the 
President was jnstilied in taking help of (lie police to maintain law and order. 
It inter alia says tha., the President was vi^^iiad by U. Ki^uv l)in and Dr. Ba Mau\ 
Edneation Minister who suggested lor him that bis proper course in arranging to 
carry out his duties iinde^ Lh(‘ Council rules was .o consult b'adiTs of the parties 
that took part in the regrcMable diHirdcr on Saiiuday. Tlie President was unable 
to agiec' with that \\o\y but in the eoiitse of convirsation he was assured by both 
U. Kyair Dhi and P. Ba Maiv that they wMuld ciidt.ivoar to assist liini in preserving 
order V. Kyaw I)i}i and Dr. Ba Maic denied the statement addressed to them by the 
Piesident and said they only explained t) tin' PreSKlenl, that, it would have beeu 
latter tor him to consult p.irly leaders who have sei n that peace and order was 
Uo})t beiori, he had taken jiolue helj). 

ilte i’l'esident ihcK iipon called on Mr. Gauga Suigh to move his resolution 
which was first on the agenda. Mr. Gamja Singh said ; *1 do not wish to move 
my resolution as I liave no conlklence in you.’ The President asked him more 
than twice to AVithdraw from the House ))ut h** niuaincd sealed and was cheered 
and aiiplandcd by the PnrmcBe members and vi>ie<'H of ‘don’t withdraw, don’t with¬ 
draw . The Frasidcnf suspended JMr. Gaiuja Singh ior the rest ol the day. JJ. Tha 
G'lair expressed that he was mit moving his resolution as the parties had no con- 
ficlencc in ‘he Pri'sident. U. Satr also tlid not mctve Ins icsoluiion on the same 

grounds as those staled by oUiers. The Brvaident suspended C. !Saiv for the rest 

id the session this being his second (ifl'ci ei' during the si'ssion. When ilic President 

on adjourning the Council was leaving the House a large number of Piurmeso 

members of U. Chit IJlainifs, IN’Oplc’s and Dr, Ba iMaiv'.'i parties remained seated 
as a ])iotest against the I’lLSident’s action, 

Tour reprcHi-ntatives of the Opposition groups, who had an interview with the 
Governor on ^Saturday, in a letter to the Governor protested against the posting of a 
large police in the parlour of the Council on a nquision of the Ibesidenr. The letter 
pointed out that the course adopted by the Pres.dent was not only derogatory to 
the dignity of the House but ollended their self-respect. Thu members said that the 
euiiteniiou that the aid (of IL'O to 2U0 policemen was called in to pioLcct the Presi¬ 
dent from personal violence was idle and groundless. 

14th. AUGUST A novel way of defying the Chair was adopted to-day at the 
Council by the Opposition members of TJ. Chit Illaing's, Dr. Ba Maw's and 
People’s parties when they altogether refrained from entering the Council Chambt'r. 
Civil and military police wore withdrawn todayjiand no extra-ordinary precau¬ 
tions were taken. 
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After interpellations, the PresUhmt said he had received a loiter si^rned by 55 
members requoRtini^ him to resif^n as the Council had passed a resolution of no- 
rconfidence in him. The PrcHideut remarked that his duty was perfectly clear and 
therefore he should not resi^ni. 

Asked by Mr. M. M.Rafi, the President ^^ave the ruling that a member suspend¬ 
ed for the session is debarred from enlerin^ not only the chamber but the Council 
precincts as Council incduded the whole itremises. 

Not only the retrenclimcnt report discussions hut all ihc resolutions lapsed, the 
rnornbers bein^^ absent, excepting that, moved by Sir Joseph Maunu Gyi na^oimmd- 
11 )^" to the Government to appoint a cominitlee of th»' House to en(]uire and report 
how the otlicc of tlie C-ouueil should be made independent ot any (jovernment 
control and reor^omised. Tlic Honte Member said Goverumeiit \^OLild participate in 
the disenssion. I’he resolution was passtal unoj)p(ised. 

Tlic (k)Uneil lu^rcLd im the motion of tlie Home Member, to extend the time by 
whicli theiSeleel, Committees on two Burma ]Mfaqe A7}ii ndment Bills were instructed 
to leporl, till the first day idiot ted to non-ofheiiil biuiness at the next session of 
the (Vnincii. The President then read the orders of the Governor proroyninej the 
Council. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

/IPTVMM SESSION-SIllLLOyG~l7th, to 22nd. SEPTEMBER 1931 

(qienir.ti the aulnruii ses.sion of the Assam L'u'islative (Gunei! at Shillonp: on the 
17lb. September 1934, /hs Excellency Str Michael Keane reviewed the position of the 
])rovine-e from seveial standpoints. 

lb ftwrint; to the criticisms rejraulinp: the exti'iision of Ihf' life of the (Guneil ho 
pointed out that five yi’ars was not an cxtruvaciant pi'riod, I,hat. it was the period 
ioreslmdowed in the Whili; Paper for future legislative <-onneils .and that sev' ti years 
was the period eoiitemplaled for the ])rovinees Midi I'di' I’ CliandK r.s. N(ov that 
the (amstitution P.ill would Income law in ih''iie.ir lullin' he Ixlc've') ih.at most 
people would luliiiit that a genera) eleeiioii Mas not at tii-s sttiij:' M’orlii the exyanso 
and harrassnient involved and tliat the reasons Ix'lund the d'. idsion to extend the 
lif(! of the Council were sound, fa:r and disinleref'ted. 

Plis Plxeclleiiey was i^lad that the jirovmee wa.s entire’y peaceful and undisturiied 
and said ilint the powers Mlneh the Council ^ave (he Governmei.t by y)assiiiy^ the 
As.^am Criminal Law Amendment. Act l ist, sesHion had he- n used moUi eautioii and 
It. set med tliat Govt'rnment measures to deal M’itli terrorist activities had met Mith 
y::eneral appioval for llaar eumplete eradication. IPs INceilmey (ho'iy!:ht (hat sotue- 
ihiiic njore than [leriid laws Merc requiri'd in ordei to ensure tins. 

He next referred to the ndlnenee of homes an 1 sciniols on the younyi: people, 
‘If younyi; pi'ople are allowed fieely to hear eoiiva'isations that border on disloyalty 
and to read jiapers that are just el'ver enoua;ii to keep within the margin line of 
sedition you may he (piite sure that, the younj^ and (xcited mind M'ill not draw any 
line disiinetions, but Mill proceed to ruin on the path Mlieri* the coward’s finyrer has 
indicated I he M ay. Jf ])iil)lie Opinion now uwaiceniny; i.oarks its ahhorrenee of the 
terrorists’ cloin^ and iiieas and if the ])coplc themselves lake measures which they 
only can take to yiroteet the young tioiii contamm.ition the movement will wither 
lielore the public coiidemnalion. This counter-movement has started and 1 trust 
that it will be taken up by parents, guaidi.ans and all public men in the toM’ns 
and villages. Inferring to the recent floods, Jfis X]xeell(;ncy oliserved that the damages 
was confined to a part of Nowgong and the siihmotane portion of Sylhet di.striel, the 
losses in the former licing much ihc heavier. Gratuitous relief M:aa given to all in 
emergent distress, seed giaiii was supplied and free grants aud loans wire given to 
replace the lost cattle. ProviBions had also been made for agrie.uliural loans, Nio 
demand made by District Oiiicers for ineu'^ures of relief had been refused. His 
Excellency paid a high tribute to the loading gentry who had formed relief com- 
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mit,ref. and manaj^ers of tea ratatcs and floeirfics such as the Rarakrishna Mission, 
Chrihtian Missions and Maivvari Associations for their excel lent charitable work. 
Atnonp; the ^Toatest benefactors of the province, IIis Excellency said, were tho 
Trustees of (he Indian P(^ople’K Famine Fund who had contributed a lakh and a 
quarter. Plis Ex(;('ltrncy added that unemployment of educated youn^ men went deeper 
even than eeOMomic depression and involved the whole question of educational policy 
in which Assam could not move alone. He stated that the Government were making 
a careful Htudy of the Committee’s attractive recommeudalion for the establishment 
of a^^neull Ural coloine.s. Although Assam possessed land theri' was the initial difficulty 
of arranj^infi; to place on lliat a (dass of youii^ men who in outlook, aptiliidi' and desire 
were wholly divorced from rural life. The Government were hampered by poverty. 
His Excellency hoped that when financial adjustments were made in the new 
C'onstiiiition As.sam w'ould be placed, as it was her due, in a posiliou to make f?ood 
the frround she had lost. 

As rcjpirds the rc'eornrncndations of the (Committee for the solution of the tmom- 
ployment prolilem involvintr an expenditure of many lakhs. Ills Excellency said that 
tlie Government of fndia vvi'n* takm*; practical stejis towards economic reconstruction. 
With ihi'ir help it, was hoped to tackle two at least of the fundamental problems, 
namely eflicient marbidini’: of produce and (h'velopmcnt of subsidiary indnstrieH, 
particularly the liaudbioni industry. The A,i>’ricnltural Ri'si'arch t'ouiicil had enabled 
the Assam Government to undiTtake schemes for the imi>rovement and ('xpansion 
of crops and with their aid fiirthi'r sehemo in eonneetiou with animal husbandry, 
fruit pqowiuj^ and winter crops were hoped to he imdertakcii. 

NoN'Offjgal Bills 

IStli. SEPTEMBER In the Conned to-day Maulavi Ahdul Khalique 
K-haudhunj moved tor consideration of the /lx,sYif7n Local Ji.atrs Bill ilO'lJ), Assam 
Local Funds {Arrontiis and Audit) Amendment BUI {JOdU), Assam Local Self- 
(ilorernmrnt Ain^ndnient Bill (IfG.V) and the Assa/u Mahomrdan Afarriages Divorces 
Heaistration Bill (11),G). vVith thi' exception of the Local Funds Amendment 

But, w’hieh the Ifou.se ref a ed to acee])i. fiir eousideraf ion, the other three Bills 
were accepied by the Coiine I for the purpose of eircuiatiou with a view to elicitinp; 
public opiiiien by January 1935. 

Mr. Bohini Kumar Chaudhuvif movi'd for leave to introduce the Assam 
Municipal Amendment BUI (1934). This was also accepted for circulation for 
clieitiiie; public opinion. 

Stoppacje of Flood Rflift 

!\’^r. Rohioi Knmar iluntdhunj raised an adjournment motion to discuss a 
matter of public imporfaiiec, yw. , (li(‘ stoppac;e of e;raimtoas relief in some partsof Now- 
and Kamnip and indiirerenec of the Government with regard lo that matter. 
After consulei'ahle diseiissum by several members of the House in the course of 
Vtdi.ch eloquent tributes were paid to (ho work done in Nowpmn^^ by the Deputy 
Cofimissioner. Mr. Marrar and the Novvtronoj Flood Htlief Committei*, tlie motion 
was iKpmtived. The Hoii’hic Mr. A. Laine, U( venue Member, assured the House 
tliat (houj^h ^ratuiious ri-lief w'as stopped, {instructions were p,iven to deal with 
individual cases of hardship. 

Non Official Bills 

19th. SEPTEMBER In 3 tho Council to-day Maulavi Ahdul Khalique 
(Jhaudhurq moved the introduction of the A.s-.vaw Births and Deaths Registration 
Bill, 1934 whu’h was referred to a select committee. 

His second bill, the Assam Village Chaukidari Bill, 1934 was accepted for 
circulation for elicitin^^ public opinion. His third hill, the Assam Private Fisheries 
I-^rotcction Bill, 1934 was also sent to a select committee. 

Enquiry into Ryots’ Condition 

The Council adopted the resolution moved by Mr. Rohitii Kumar Choudhury 
for appointing; a committee consisting of the Revenue Member, the Commissioner 
of Assam Valley Division and five non-official members to enquire and report on 
the condition ot the ryots, the advisabdity of reducing; temporarily or permanently 
the revenue assessed on the agricultural land and the steps that should be taken 
to improve their condition. 
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OTSAriRSAL or Mouzadars 

Mr. Ka.^inafh Sailna's rcsointinn for making thn appointmrni, dismissal and 
Biisprnsion of niauzadcrs by tho Deputy (tonimissiouors of districts subject to an 
nt)peai to the Ouveriinu'nt of Assam was witlidrawn on the assurance {j:iv(‘n by tho 
Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine that the matter Avonid be considered by the Government. 

Rciiool J*>oai!I*.s for Assam 

20th. SEPTEMBER Tlu> (Council discussed to-day a resolution moved by Khan 
Sahil) Maidavt Muhamviad MuHhaiaff, leeomHU'ndmi!; that District School Boards 
for primary education be established in every district of the jirovincu'. ITis object 
was to tjik'" th('control out of the local lioards with a view to improve; the manage¬ 
ment of ]irimary schools. The Jlon’ble Mnulri Abdul flamid hdt the matter to Im 
decided by thi' Uoiise and did not, (ather accept or reject it,. A leiurthy discussion 
followed and when the motion was uliimately put to vole, it was lost by 2T to 4 votes. 

IvEMISSitrN 0]'' UNREALISED AttUK'lM.TERAT. LoANS 

Babii Oopnidralal r>/.s‘ Chandhnnj broii|j:ht a resolution Ku-ommendine; to the 
Government of Assam lliat in view of the widespread tinancial distress prevailing!; 
V' tin* country for a lon<r time past diu* to j^icneial economic dejiression ami in 
view of the wholesale destruction of crops by floods this year, all aLTicnltiiral loans 
that Lave as yi'i r(*miiined unrealised ihroueJiout the province be remit led and 
written olL This resolution was withdrawn after an assurance was ^dven by Mr. 

P. Dcaai, that an enquiry would be made as to tho amoiiul of loan iiiirceovcrablc. 

Assam Rural tSEJ.F-CtovT. Bill 

2Ut. SEPTEMBER .'—The t'ouuciJ jias.scd to-day the Assaui Rural Svlf-Govvrn- 
qiirjii {Auh'ndmaui) lUH of HUi. The' presidents of viUnpe courts Will under ihc 
prov'i,-^ions of the Act be nppoinicd by (he (Governnnnl, Mr. Sarucd'/rar Barua's 
amendment repiidinn; the ])rcBidet)t bein^ elected by members of a villafro court 
was lost By lb to votes. 

IiTE Assam Tenancy Bill 

Tlic Asmm Tenancy Bill of ]9,‘{4 moved by (he Hon'lile Mr. A. .7. Jjaine^ 
Revenue Member, was referred to a Select (bmlnitlce eonsistinp; of the llon’ble 
Jtai lUdiadur Kaiiak I nl Barna, Mr. Sarveswar Bam*. Mr. Mohe.idra Nath Gohaiii. 
Khan Bahadur Muulvi Keramat Ali, Mr. Brindabau Cli.imira Goswami, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Nuruddin Ahmed, Kumar Bhupendra Naiain Deb, Mr. Ruhmi 
Kumar Chaiidliury, Mr. Hirendia Cbandra Ghakraburti, Mr. K. J. H-‘atheo(e, Mr. 
S. r. Desai and the mover. 

CoNS'JRrCTION OF MATERNEfY WaED 

liai Bahadur Kanalhil Barua'.H motion that n scheme for the construct ion of 
a mati'iiJity and pynaeeolopy ward in the Dibrucarh hospital eoslinc; Rs. 22,288 
iDOD-reeunin^j and Rs. 2,2G2 (reenrrinp) mipht lie nndcriaken without dday as 
soon as the.Government realise a sum not less than Rs. 16,000 for the purpose 
from private contributions was accepted by (lie House 

President’s Warning to Official BEN(:n 

22ncl. SEPTEMBER The IJoirblc Maulv' Yaiznoor Ali, President, made the 
followinj^ observation before announcint^ the prorojjjation. He had, he said, to 
disallow many (piestions addressed to the Oouncil as they did not conform to the 
rules and onkrs of the House. He expressed his dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which questions put in reference to newspaper articles were replied by the Govern¬ 
ment. To a question such as “Has the atlentiou of the (Jovernment been drawn to 
the article so and so in such and such paper’’, the Government members .'sometimes 
replied ‘no’. The President said it was the duty of Government to keep themselves 
informed of wRat w^as on in the country. He however advised the members 

that with rruard to newspaper articles, a member asking a question must make him¬ 
self responsible for it and the quest,ion must be self-contained giving necessary 
details BO that members might understand it. 

The Council accepted to-day a motion for reconstituting the Road Board. Tho 
Council then passed a few demands tor grants after which it was prorogued. 
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Sebsion 

Year 

Place 

Name of tlie president 

I 

i 3S5 

Bomi:ay 

Mr. 

\V. C. P)ONNlFv)EE. 

2 

1886 

CAi.cin'i A 

MR. 

Dadar.hai Naokoji. 

3 

1887 

M AURAS 

Mr. 

Budruddin 'I'YAJUI. 

4 

1888 

Ali.ahabad 

Mr. 

(iEORGE Yule 

5 

i8Sg 

1>( )M!'.AY 

Sir. 

Wilt,I AM Wedherburn. 

(i 

1 u'jO 

CAiX'LFTTA 

Mr 

P. M. Metli'A. 

7 

189J 

Nactuk 

MR. 

Ana n DA Chaklu. 

8 

1892 

All\ijaj:aJ) 

Mr. 

W. C. IR)Nnerjke. 

9 

1893 

Lahore 

Mr. 

Dadarhai Naoroji. 

JO 

] 894 

J\1aI)RAS 

Mr. 

Ali'red \Vei:b 

11 

i^’95 

1‘OONA 

Sir 

SURENDRA NaTTI r>.\NERJl'. ^ 

iz 

1806 

Calc.v] VI ,\ 

Mr. 

\\ AI11 Ml 00 LA S AY AN 1 

1 

1^597 

Amraoti 

M R. 

C. Sankaran Nair. 


1898 

I\1 ADKAS 

l^lR. 

A. 1^1. Bose. 

j; 

i"99 

Lucknow 

Mr. 

Iv. C. Dutta, 

!6 

1900 

LA]1oRK 

M R. 

N. G. Ch.andavarkar. 


1901 

Caecut’j a 

Mr. 

D. E Wacha. 

i8 

1902 

AlIM KDABAD 

Sir 

SUKENDRA N \TH BaNERJEA. 

ig 

7903 

Madras 

Mr. 

Lal Mohan (Djosk, 

:;o 

1904 

Komi: AY 

Sir 

Hicnry corroN. 

2 r 

1905 

P. ENA RES 

M R. 

G. K, Gokhale. 

22 

1906 

CA ECU11 A 

Mr. 

Dadarhai Naoroji. 

-3 

1907 

Surat 

Dr. 

Rash I’.eiiauy Ghosh. 

2.3 

1908 

M Mm AS 

Dr. 

Rash Behaky (iiiosii. 

24 

1909 

Lahore 

Pandi'J' Madan Mohan Malaviva. 

25 

1910 

Aelahai’.ad 

Sir 

W l LLl A Al \V I': D D E R I '-UR N. 

26 

IQl I 

Calcutta 

Pandit Bishan Narayan dhar. 

27 

1912 

Pan'Kipur 

Mr 

K. N Mudholkak. 

23 

1913 

Karachi 

Nawai. SvI'.d MAHoi\noi> 

29 

1914 

M adra". 

Mr. 

1 '>hur::ndra Nath iJASu. 

30 

i')i 5 

];OMI!AY 

Lord Sinii\ 

31 

1916 

Lucknow 

Mr, 

Ami.k a chakan Maziujdar. 

32 

1917 

C MX D'l lA 

M RS 

Ann IT Bic-^ant. 

vSjJcci.'iI 

1918 

iioMR.W 

Sym 

PIa.^^an Imam. 

33 

1918 

DELiJ 1 

1 ‘AN! 

>iT Madan .Moijan malaviva. 

34 

J919 

Amki 1 -- Mv 

I'ANDi'j' Motjlal Nehru. 

Speci.il 

1920 

Calcui-j A 

La LA Lairat Kai 

35 

J (j20 

]\ AC.i’Ui^: 

Mr. 

VijAlA Rachiava Chakiar. 


1921 

Ahaiej)ai;ad 

Mr. 

C. K. Das (being in 1’rison) 




n . 

Ajmal Khan rresided. 

37 

J 92 > 

Gaya 

M u 

C. u. Das. 

Special 

I 92 J 

Delhi 

Ai:UI. KaLAM AZAD. 

3 « 

1()23 

COCANADA 

Maul.ana Mohamad All. 

39 

1924 

PiEl.OAUM 

]\Lvhatma Gandhi. 

40 

J 9:5 

Cawnrore 

IMrs. 

Sarojini naidu. 

41 

1 <) 2 () 

(iAUHATl 

Mr. 

Srinivasa Iyengar. 

42 

1927 

Madras 

Dr. 

M A. Ansar I. 

43 

79:8 

Calcutta 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

44 

1929 

Lahore 

J’andit Jaavaharlal Nehru. 

45 

J 93 I 

Karachi 

Sardar Vallartibhai Patel. 

46 

1932 

Delhi 

Seth Ranchodi.al. 

47 

1933 

Calcutta 

Mrs. 

Nelie Sen-Gurta. 

48 

1334 

PiOMUAY 

Babu Rajendra rrasad. 




The Indian National Congress 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Kashividyapith—Benares—27th to 30th July 1934 

The Workiti^ ComtniUfO mot tit Uki Ku- hi Viilyapith, IVnaras, on the July 27lh, 
?Sth, 29th and dOlh, 19114. Sardar Vallablthhai Paid presided and ttie foilowin^i; 
members were present :— 

1. Mahatma Qandhi, 2. Sfth Jamnalal Bajaj, Maalana Ahiil Kalam 

Azad 4. Sj/t. Rajcndra Prasad, 5. Si/t. Af. S Aurif, G. Sardar Sardul SiiigJt 

Cavacshar, 7. Si/f. K. F. Nariman, .S’. Dr. Sued Mahmud and Syl. Jaira)ndas 
DonJairnm. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya ntid iSyt. P. Jia/ogopalachari attended 
by spct'ial invitation. 

The minutes n[ the last meel.in}; of th\‘ Committee were coutirmed and also those 

of its mei'lim; held at llondery on 29ih, '.tOth and ‘.list l)ecem\)er ItV.ll and 1st 

January 1992. The followinj^ are ninone; the rrsolulions passed :— 

1. Swadeshi 

Doubts havinp: arisen on tlm Conji^ress policy in ref];ard to hlwadeshi. it has beromo 
necessary to rcaflirm the Congress position on it in iine.piivoctil terms. 

Notwithstanding what was done during: the eivd resistance struj^r^le, no competi¬ 
tion is permissible on C )ii;(ress platforms and in ConKress exhibitions between 
mill-made cloth and handspun and handwoven khadi. Congressmen arc expected to 
use and encourai;'o the u.se oi only haud.spuii and handwoven khadi to the exclu¬ 
sion of any other cloth. 

Tn re^jjard to articles other than cloth, the Working Committee adopts the 
following formula for the guidance of all Congress organisnlions : — 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the actiulics of Congress organisa¬ 
tions relating to Swadeshi .sh;dl he rc^'tiictid to useful articles manufactured in 
India through cottage and other small indaslrics which are in need of popular 
education for their siijiport and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organisations in regulating prices and in the matter oi the wages and welfare of 
labour ruder their eontrol. 

This formula must not bo interprcled t.o mean any modilie.ition of the unbroken 
poli( y of the Congri'ss to proonote the i^wadeshi spirit in lhi‘ country and to lui- 
('f)urage the ])crsonul use ot only Suacleshi artichs. 'riic formula is a recognition of 
the fact that the large and organised industries whieh can or do eominand State 
aid are lu no need of the .services of Congress orgunis.ations or any (,'ongrcss ellort 
in their behalf. 

2. Office-bearers and Congress Policy 

The Working Committee is of o]uuiou that all Congrt'ssnmn, whether they h(-iicve 
in the Congress programme and polwies or not, are ex]».'ctc(,l, and oftice-hcarers 
and members of the Executive are in lionour hound, to carry them out, and that 
odico-bcarcrs and members of the Executive who carry on projicgatula or act 
against the Congress programme and policies are, in accordama^ with the rules made 
by the A. T. C. C. dated May 24, 1929 under Act. XXXf of the Constilution, 
clearly guilty of breach of discipline aiul liable to diseiitlinary action. 

3. Illegal Election Methods 

The Working Committee has noted with deep regret that practices liavc crept 
into Congress election methods which arc rcprehnuiBihle and even calculated to 
Invalidate elections, i^ueh, for instance, is the habit of some parties making 
members by paying tlieir fees with the only object of securing thmr votes, whereas 
the object of enrolling memhers is to keep them in touch with and to interest them 
in the Congress programme and to take from thiun such national service ns they 
may be capable of doing. The practice has also grown up in some places of candi¬ 
dates buying for the occasion suflieient khaddar to clothe voters temporarily for 
the purpose of complying with Article VII (iv) a of the Constitution -whereas it 

2C 
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requiroB that tbo voters should be habitual wearers of khaddar. The Workinp; 
Committee has no doubt that the practico is illegal and defeats the very end for 
which the khaddar clause was introduced. Election Boards and pri'siding authori¬ 
ties are to invalidate the votes of those who are manifestly not habitual wearers of 
khaddar. 

4. Regarding Resolution No. 13 of 18-6-34 

The following rcsolulion was passed by the Working Committee on 18th 
June 1934 

“Whilst the Working Gommittee wtdeomes the formation of groups representing 
ditlerent schools of thouglit, it. is necessary, in view of 1 ooh<’ talk nbout contiscation of 
private luoperty and necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the Karachi 
resolution aslimdly settled by the A. I. C. (1 at Bombay in August 1031, which lays 
down certain ])Mii( i))lcR, iieiiher contem])iat('s enidiscation of jirivate property without 
just cause or eonqicnsation, nor advcu'acy of class war. The Working Committee is 
further of opinion that confiseation aiTd class war arc contrary to the Congress 
creed of non-violence. At the same lime the Working Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress does contenijilate wiser and jnster use of private property so as to 
previ'ot the exploitation of the landless poor, and also eontemplates a healthier 
relationship la tween capital and laliour”. 

Complaints have been made to tin* Working Committee that this ivscUition is a 
retie ■!ion V pou the newly formed ''Congress Socialist Party’' and its programme. 
The "^Viokit g Committie desires it to i)e known that the resolution wnis not inti'iided 
to er''ici‘m any party or its programme but was intended (to aflect individuals 
iijgaged in the loose talk referred to in the resolution. 

5. Syl. M. S. Aney’» Resignation 

dhe Working Committee having considered the resignation of ff^yt. M. S. Ancy 
recognises the high minded moiivo that has prompted the resignation and regretfully 
accciiis it. The Working Committ{,’c i>Iaees on record its sense of the great assis¬ 
tance rendered by him to the Committee. 

6. Dr. Mohammad Alam's Resignation 

The resignation of Dr, Mohammed Alam dated 24-7-34 was considered by the 
Working Committee and the Commiiteo accepted the resignation. 

7. Congress Re-organization in Bengal 

The Working Commitlec trusts and hopes that all ihc poluieal groups in Bengal 
will coalesce and work in Inirmony so as to enable (lie Beng.d P, C. C. and the 
district and other sub-comm.iiecs (o function noimally and without friction and so 
as to avoid questionable luaitices. The Working Committee saggests that iho 
best metliod of ensuring jmriiy and p-oice in the setting up of the 
Congress machirury is by agieijinnt to Mriirc uncontistid elections in all 
the coi.stiiiK’ijcies or as many as possibli'. H, unfoi(unaiely, the Congress machi¬ 
nery cannot be set up in Bengal without the a-Hislance of the Working Committee, 
it^ auflioriscs fSjt. M. S. Ancy to function^ ae before, as lapreseiitativc of the 
Working Commitue and lo exercise all its jioweis to enable him to adjust differ¬ 
ences, regulate eleciions, give d<risioiis on points arising in connection with elec¬ 
tions and to do all other things that may be neeissary lo set up without delay 
the Congress organization in Ikmg.d. Tim Working Committee hopes that 8jt. 
Aney will receive from Congressmen all (he help that be may need in the discharge 
of the responsibility entrusted lo him. 

8. Puri Reception Committee Surplus 

Read letter of Ulkal P. C. C. dated 4-7-34. Besolved that the amount should 
be utilized for such jiublic jiurpose or purposes as the Reception Committee or the 
donors may decide. 

Satyagraha Ashram—Wardha—9th. & llth. September 1934 

The Working Committee met at Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha. on September 
9lh and llth, 1934. Sardar Vallabhlhai Paid presided. The following members 
were present : 

1. Mahatnia Qandhi, 2. Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, 3. Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, 
4, Syt. K, F. Nariman, 5. Jairamdas Doulatram.. Pandit Madan Mohan 
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Malaviya fijfl Sit. M. S. Aney attended on the tirnt day and Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan and Df. Khan Sahib on both the days by special invitation. The fodowiug 
resolutions y cre passed 

1. Congress Goal and the Means of its Attainment 

Misi^ivin{j:s have risen in the minds of some (^)n»:ress ion and others that the 
Coni;res3 j^oal of Poorna Swayyrt or (.omplcte Independence is bi'inj^ imperceptibly 
Avatered down. Tlie Workin*; (hiumittce (icsiriis, therefore, to state ihai no Oon^M’Oss- 
luan, much less any (/Ojie:ress ort:;anisalion, can do so without bein^ liable to the 
cliarf>;e of indiseijiline. Congressmen and Coiij^ress organisations have to shape their 
conrse so to aceeleiate Ihe p;uf towards the eoai by kivjiine; Pnorna S/raraJ before 
their eyes as wdl as the means lor its aKamm-ml wliieli must be striefly non¬ 
violent and truthful. To this end, 0mm'-sun'-n are rxpeeted to ^ive effect to the 
resolutions and insiruetions tluit may from r.iie to time lie issued by the A. 1. C. C. 
or the Working Oornmillee. Poorf<a Siriraj meluJi'S iinfctau’ed national control 
among other things, over the Army and oiher di.feoGi' foreiN, (-xt.eriial affairs, fiscal 
and eommerical matters, linanend and ecomnnie pobey. A fiee India should have 
the freedom to mak(' iis choiec bitweim voluntary partnership with the British and 
complete seiitiration. AVhilst ihf' Cmgr'ss will not repudiate just obligation, it must 
adhere to the resolution to have an impartial seriitiny of the obligation to be 
undertaken by free India. The (tongnss has n'peatedly deelarcd from its ineeption 
that the British Empire, as jr is eonstitutiMl to-day.’ is designed predominantly, 
if not purely, to subserve* British interests at the cost of India and that therefore 
whilst it will gladly eniiivate friend-hip with Ihe Britdsli, it mii^t strain every 
nerve to emi the pnsent nnnalural and hiimiliatitig eonnia-tion. 

But the Coi!g'’(‘Ss has also (fjually repealiaily der-iared that this political freedom 
must remain unaltai’>uljle without .al.taining moral or intcrnalffreedom by carrying 
out the comttrehensivo infernal an I construetiv(.‘ programme laid dovvn from time to 
time by the Working Connnitti'e. The Congress is nothing if it does not progressively 
represent and serve the mas.Mjs. Such service is impossible without following cons¬ 
tructive programme of the Cingre.^s with meticulous care and devotion. 

II. Congress and Coming Elections 

The Woiking Committee consideiB it desirable to impresH on all the Provincial 
and other subordinate Congress organisations including their oflice-bearcrs and 
luemberH of Executive C >minittc<‘s that it is their duty to help Congress Parliamim- 
tary Boards in its eleciion a-Mivitics and tii.it it is not open to them to support 
any party or candalate opposed to tiie oflu ial policy of the Congress and it expects 
every Congressman, save on grounds of coiiscien'^o, to support the Congress 
candidates in the fortluoming elections to the Assembly. 

III. Zanzibar Indians 

The Working Committee liaving learnt from IPcnahandhu Audiru'^ the deplor¬ 
able condition of the Indian settlers of Zan;^ibar assures them of its symiiathy and 
hopes for the averting {)f!!icontem])latfd furcihl** expropriation of their just rights in 
a land in which they have settled with families for centuries and in which they 
have lived in perfevt peace with the original inhabitants and, armless, have ndied 
for their safety on just dealings with them and eoiiserpieut faith in their goodwill. 

The Committee reiterates its sense of gratitude towards Dacnahandhu Andreu's iax 
his unremitting ctlbris on behalf of Indian settlers overseas, expresses its full 
confidence in his selfless mission and hopes that he will continue his labours iu 
this direction, 

IV. Postponement ®f the Bombay Congress 

Read telegram from Sjt, S. Saftjamiirti suggesting tlie postponement of the 
ensuing si^ssum of tin? Congress to some date after the Assembly elections and 
resolved that the Working Conimittec did not consider it desirable to postpone 
the session. 

V. Basis of Calculating Delegates 

Resolved that the basis of calculating the number of delegates returnable by 
Provincial Congress Committees to the forthcoming session of the Congress at 
Bombay ahall, as riquircd by the Article Vllf of the Constitution, be the popula¬ 
tion of the respective Congress provinces aecordiug to the census of 1921. 
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VI. Final date for Congresi Membership 

In view of the special circumstances this year, the Working; Committee resolves 
that the final date for enlistnicjit as Oonf^rrs.s member under para 2 of Article VJJI 
of the Constitution shall be 24ih September 19^11. 

VII. Grant for work for Indians Overseas 

Iho Working; Comriiittoo considered the ai)plication of Sjt. Renarsidas Chatiirvcdi 
for the renewal ol the monthly frrant of Rs. for ]mblicity work for Indians 
overseas and resolved .that the aj)plication bhould be ])!aced before the Committee 
after the next Con[_TesB. 

Congress and Nationalist Party 

Sjt. 71/. S. All'll! had .sent to the rrcsidcnt of the Workin^^ Committee a letter 
enclosing the rrsoliilion of the new parly fonned hy him. Theri'iipon, as the Parlia- 
mcnlarv lioard was to meet, at Wardha diirin”; the W('ck, he invited the members 
of the Working Committee also to meet and comudi'r the ])ropos;il contained .in the 
resolution to conv('no. a ineeliiin; of the A. I. C. C. so as to have the 

n“^(fiut,ion of the Workme; Committee on the Communal Award reviewed 

by the A. I. C. C. The Prcsulent, invited Pandil Maldr'njdji and Sj. Anctj to 
aUend ‘he meeting!; and present their vje\\])oint in perKon. J'he Working Commiilec 
duly met and ^av(' several hours to the consideration of the question of calliu/i, a 
meeting of the A. I. (t. (\ and finally came to the conclusion that inasmuch as the 
Woiking Commdtce had no doiihl. about the projuT'ly ol its action and in view 
of liie lact that new cieelioms for the A. I. C. C. are going on, the ^\'ol’klng Com- 
mince could not lake ihc rc.sponsibiiity of calling the meeting. It was mentioned 

at the mci'lin;.’; that if memliers of the A. I. C. C. had any griiwance against the 

Working IVimmittee in rcsj>c‘ct of its resolution, it Avas open to tuiy dO mem hers of 
the A. J. C. C. to send a nquisilion A\hich Avould have compelled the Working 
Committee to convene such a meeting. 

The Working Committee also discuBsed the question of releasing, on the grounds 
of conscience, candidates for ('Kiction to the Assembly, from the obligation to con¬ 
form to the Working (kmimiitce lesolution on the Communal Award, The Working 
Conirnitice came to the conclusion, in the aliseiice of any such resolution on release 
by the Working (kimmitlee, that no cxcmjition could he grunted. Gnndhiji had made 
a proposal to Panditji, in answer to a message sent by the latter through Sjg Anoy, 
that the way to avoid acrimony and coniliel was to r' aeh an agri'cment on the 
basis of ('xaminalion ol the prospeets of su(•ces^ of rivid eandidates, the candidature 
of those Avho had h'ss chanct' of success being wniidrawn Rut AAhilc on this no 
agreement could be rciached, the Hoard decided not to conlest seats where Pandii 
Malaruidji and Sjf. Anvjt stood as candidates. It Avas also decided not to enter 
into contest in yindh and in the city of (kilcut.ta. 


Indian National Congress—48th. Session 

Abdul Giiff'ar Nasar—Bombay —October 193/^ 

S)t. Itiijcndra Pra.^ad pi'esidcd ovor ilio Session and 8jt. K. F, Nariman was 
Chairman of the RectqUion Comrniitce. The following resolutions were passed:— 

I. Endorsement Resolution 

Go'igrcss endorses the resolutions passed by the Working Committee and 
tnc All-Jndia Congress t'ommitlcc at their meetings held in May 19134 and there¬ 
after, especially ihc resoluiions regarding the Parliamentary Board and its policy 
and programme, the consiruclive programme, the status of Indian settlers overseas, 
condolence resolution and the rcaolution on Swadeshi. 

II. Nation s Sacrifices & Faith in Civil Resistance 

This Congress congratulates the nation on the heroic sacrifices made and 
tne euticriugs uudergouc by thousands of civil resisters—men and women, young 
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and old, (.'i awn from cities ns well as the villages in the different provinces—and 
places on Record its conviction that without non-violciit non-co-operation and civil 
resislauce there would never have been the phenomenal mass awakening: that has 
taken place^ throup;hoiit the country. Whilst reco^nisinnr the desirability and 
iiecessilv ot ihe sus])ension of the civil resistance cumpaifj;n except with reference 
to Ganclhiji, the Cuiij^Tc'Ss reiterates its undyin^; faith in non-violent non-^o-operation 
and civil resistance as a better means of aehi('vin<j; Swaraj i mn methods of violence 
which, as experience has abundantly shown, resmlt in terrorism both by the 
op])ressed and the oppressors. 

111. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Illness 

This Congress shares the anxiety of the Nehru family over the illness of Mrs. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and hopes that the chanf:;c to (he hills will result in her restora¬ 
tion to health. 

IV. The All India Village Industries Association 

Whereas orp:JoiiHatioiis claiming to advaive Swedeshi have sprue; np all over the 
country Willi iiiid wiihont the assistance of (■'iM'.n’cs enen jind wdna’i' H mm'h confu¬ 
sion has arisen in tlu' jiiiblu* mind as to I lie triu' nature of iSwuJeshi :tnd wherejis 
the aim of the Oone;ress has been friMii its inee[iti(»n pro'i;res‘dve identiljiaition with 
the inasKes and w’hereas vjl!.'i;j;e re-oi'canisiition and reconi^truction is oni; of the 
items in the constmetivc jirojtiriiinme of the (ton^pess an : whereas such recoiistrnc- 
tion necessarily implies roviv.al and encoura'o'ment ol dead or dyiii<.t village indus¬ 
tries besides the central iiiduslry of ha;i l-spinniiiLt and wiierrai’, this work, like the 
re-or^nuiisalion of liand-sjiinnine:, is jiossdile only throi];j,h tlu' (‘oneentrated and 
special elfort^uii a fleeted by and indej)'‘n lent of the poliiical aciiviiies of the Oontrress, 
tShii J. C. Kuiuarappa is hercliy authorised to form, under the advice and p;i]idanc 0 
of Gandhiji, an association cjitled the A!l-Jinha \'dbi<;p hidastrivs ^hs^s7;c/a^/o?^ 
as part of the activities of th(* Conp;ress. The said assoeiatioe. shall work for the 
revival and enconra^!;erncnt of the said industiie'’. and for the moral and phyical 
advancement of the viilaejes, and shall Imve jiowc'r to frame its own constitution, 
to rais(' funds and to perform such aets as may be neccBSary for the fulfilment of 
its objects, 

V. Exhibitions & Demoliclrations 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to fri'O the Reception (tommitlee from the distraction 
and exiieiiscs attendani upon the oiyanisaiion of cxhiliitions and spectaeailar demons¬ 
trations that take place at the annual Missions of the Goni/ress and as these make 
it impossible for similar places to invite ilie Ctonc-rcss, the Ucci ption (Yimmittoes shall 
henceforth be relieved of (he task of or/ianisin‘; ('xJiibitlons and spectacular demons¬ 
trations. Ihit as exhibitions and spectacular dcmoiisi rat ions ate a iH'cesFary part 
of the annual national /^alhciinp;, the duty of oipmuisin^ llu'se is hert'by entrusted 
to the AH India Rpiiiners’ Association and the All India Villap:e Industries Asso¬ 
ciation which bodies shall organise these functions so as to combine instruction 
with cnlertninmcnt of the ‘general public cspicially of the villagers, w’ith the sole 
view to illustrate and jiopularise the aclicities of the two associations and generally 
to demonstrate the potentiality of village life. 

VII. Congress Parliamentary Board 

The following resolution was passed by the Congress Parliomcntry Board on 
on 11th September last at Wardha:— 

“Resolved that inasmuch as this Board was constituted as Tan emergency 
measure, it is desirable that its life should bo limited to one year and that there¬ 
after it should be placed on an elective basis for the period and on the terms as 
may appear desirable. This should be forwarded to the Working Committe as a 
recommendation of the Board”. 

This Congress accepts the said recommendation and resolves that the existing* 
Parliaraeutry Board snull ibo dissolved on 1st May 1935 and a new Board of 25 
shall be elected by the A. I. 0. C. on or before the aforesaid date. 

The elected Board shall have the power to co-opt not more than five members. 

Ihero shall be a fresh election of the Purliamentry Board at every annual ses¬ 
sion of the Congress with the same power of co-option. 

Tiio elected Board shall possess (he same powers as are possessed by the 
existing Board, 
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VII. Revised Conititution 

Tho Con^rcfls tidopla the following conBtitutioii 

{See Constitution priyitcd separately), 

VIII. Khaddar Qualification 

No member shall be eligible for election to any office or to any Congresa 
Committee •unloHs be is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven 
Xbaddar. 

IX. Labour Qualification 

No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for election to membership of 
any Congress Committee, iuiIcrs ht or she has performed some manual labour 
contiiiuonsly for six months immediately before the date ol nomination for (f'clion 
on behalf of or for the Congress equal in value to 500 yards per month of w’cll 
spun yarn of ovt r ten counts, and in lime to light hours per month. The form 
of aeeeptablo labour altiu'native to spinning shall lie preserib(‘d from time to time 
by the Working Committee in consultation with the Jhovineial Congicss Committees 
and the All India \hllagc Industries Assoeiatiou. 

X, Gandhiji s Retirement 

Ibis Congress reiteratijs its confideiu'c in the li-adership of Mahatma (bindhi and 
IS eiof'halically of opinion that he should reconsider liis di'cCion to riiiie from tlu! 
Congress. lint inasmuch as all ellorts to persuade him in that hCiulf have failed 
this <\>ng[eBR, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on reeord its deep 
reuse ot g’^atiUide for the unique services rendered by him to the Nation and notes 
with Haiisfaetion his assurance that his advice and guidance ^Yili be available to 
the Congress whenever iieeeBsary. 

XI. Next Seesion 

Resolved that the next session of the Congress be held in the U. l\ 


The All-India Congress Corarailtee 

pie All India tdoiigrcss (’ommittee met at tho SuhjeCs (\mindttec raiidal in 
Abdul (hiflar Nagar, liombay, at 1? p.m. on th-2drd October, ]PM. Sa>d;ir VaHahhUai 
Valel, Ihe uut-going Tresideut, presided and about Lt)0 membeis were jiresenl, 

The (’ommittee eoniirmed the miiiulis of tlie hcT moeiing h( id at Tatua. on 18th 
and 19th May, l\m. 

The General Weeretaries’ report for April lOdd to Septi tuber lO.'O with a state¬ 
ment of accounts of the Ali-lndia Tilak Memorial rSwaraj Tund from i-l-Td to 
91-3-1931 was ■submitted. 

The jiroeeediiigs of the Working Committee for 1931 were placed before the 
meet i 11 g. 

The out-going Tresident then vacated the chair and the (\mimittc(‘converted itself 
into the iSulqi'ets Committee of the Congress and Rajendra Prasad ihe President¬ 
elect of the Congress presided. 


Proceedings of (he Working Committee 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar—Bombay—20th. to 29th. October 1934 

llic Working Committee met in the rresidoiit’s camp, Abdul Gaffar Nagar, 
Lombay, from 20th to 29th October, 1931. 

bardar Valldhhbfiai Patel presided till the 23rd and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad there- 
attcr, and the following members, besides the above two were present at one or 
more meetings 
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]. Mahatma Qandhi; 2. Maulana Abut Kalam Azad; 3. Shrimati Sarqjini 
Sardar Sardul Siwjh Caveeshar ; 5. Sjt. K. F. Nariman ; 6. Dr. 
oyed Mahmud : 7. Dr. M, A. Ansari ; and B. Bjt. Jairamdas Doulatram. 

Tho mhiutcB of tho last mcetin^ijs held at Benares from 27th to 30th July and 
at Wardha on Otli and Dth Beptcinher, 1934 were taken as read and confirmed. 

The (Jommiltee conlirmed tho Presideni’s orders extending, in case of Burma, 
til! 30th beptember, 19:14 the time fixed for enrolment of Congress members. 

The statement of ac.cmnits of the All India Congress Committee olUcc for Bep* 
teinber, 1931 was placed before the Committee. 

Ke : Bill of Rs, 48 for hire of furniture for the Matunga camp in 1931 Mr. Nariman 
stated that lie would look into the matter. 

The General Secretaries’ rejiort was submitted to tho Committee. 

The statement of account of the All India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund from 
4th January lUifl to .‘Ust March 1934 was passed by the Working Curnmitteo for 
incorporation in the General Secretaries* report. 

Tile Committee passed the following resolutions 

The Committee accepts the principle of Ihc amendment suggested by Gandhiji 
in the Appcaulix to his statement of 15th October, 1934 and, therefore, appoints a 
committee consisting of the following members: — 

1. Mahatma Gandln ; 2. Sjt. Bhulabhai J. Dcaai ; 3, Sjt. K. M. Muuski ; 4. 
Dr. B. Fattahhi Siiarainayija and 5, Sjt. Jairamdas Daalairam (Convenor) with 
power to co-o|)t, to consider those amendmeuts and to submit its report on the 
evening of 21st October. 

The following resolutions were recommended to tho Subjects Committee for 
auoptiou (see Congress resolutions): 

I. Endorsement, 

II. Nation’s Sacrifices and Faith in Civil Resistance.’^ 

Iff. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s illness ; 

IV. All India Villagt Industries Association ;i' 

V. Exhibitions and Di'mcnstrations ; 

VI. Ivhaddar Qualifications ; 

VJI. Congress Parliamentary Board ; 

Vill. Labour Qualifications. 

IX. Amendment to creed (Art l.)| 

The Committee adopted the report of the Committee appointed to revise tho 
Oonstitutiou (see CouBlitiitioii adopted by the Congress, printed separately). 

After the Congress was over i. o., on 29th October the Committee adopted tho 
following resolutions 

Delegation of Powers to the President 

Pending the next meeting of the Working Committee the President is hereby 
given all the powers of the Working Committee ur der the new constitution for the 
purpose of giving immediate effect to its provisions. 

In view of the possibility of disputes arising in different provinces in tho course 
of putting the new constitution into operation which may require immediate disposal 
the Working Committee further authorises the President, during the transitional 
period, to take such stops as he may consider proper to deal with disputes and 
where necessary decide them himself on behalf of the Working Committee. 

Date for Submission of Lists by P. C, C’s 

The Committee fixed tho 15th of September 1935 for the Provincial Congress 
Committees to send to the Working Committee the lists of members qualified to vote, 
as required by Art, VI (a). 


* In this resolution, the words “complete substitute for*’ were changed by the 
Congress into “better means of achieving Swaraj than.” 

t The Subjects Committee made one or two minor alterations in this resolution. 

I Amendment: In Art. I substitute the words “truthful and noii*violoat means” 
in place of the words, ‘Tegitiraate and peaceful means.” 

This amendment was not accepted by the Subjects Committee. 
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Ajmere Elections 

Plavinf,^ heard both the parties and considered the report of the Siib-Oommittco 
appointrd yc8t(Tday lo look into the Ajinerc Election dispute, . , , 

Resolved that in the opinion of this Committoo the elections organised by hjt. 
Arjunlal Sethi and Pt. Qauri Shaukcr Bhargava on 18th October were invalid as 
declared by the then rresident Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel. 

Phirthcr that in view of the fact that Sjt. Haribhan Upeidhaya and others 
whose elections of 18(h October are now being disputed are considering Mahatma 
Gandhi's advice to tender their resignations, it is not necessary to go into the 
merits of the dispute. ^ ^ . a i ' 

In case such resignalions are submitted by 13rh November, [Sardar] Sa>'dnt 
Singh Caveeshar is given nil powers of the Working Ooinmittcc to condnei and 
supervise co-option of m'nuber^’. lo P. C. C. and cleciions of oflice- bearers and 
Executive (Joinmittce of the Ajrnorc P. C. C. and members of A. I. C. C. with 
full powers to dispose of all disputes finally. 


Constitution of the Indian National Congress 

f' As Ante tided at the Bombay Congress 1031J 

Ariicic /.—Objects 

The object of the Indian National Congresss is the attainment of Poorna Swaraj 
(Cou-plete Irideiicndence) by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article //.—The Ipciiaii National Congress 

The Indian National Congress shall comjirisc— 

(1) Members enrolled in primary committees under Article HI ; 

(2) IToviticial Congress Committees ; 

(bj Annual Session ; 

(4) All India Congress Committee ; 

(bj Working Committee; 

and may comprise (a) committees or associations •directly organised iiy the A. I. 
C. C. or the Working Committee, or (W) committei'S oiganisial by any Provincial 
Congress Ciommitlco in accordance with the lul-.s Iram'-d by it in that behalf and 
approved by the Working Commitlee. 

Ariulc J1L-~M embership 

(a) Any person over the age of 18 years who believes in Article I shall, on 
making a vA’ritteii declaration to (hat etlcct and presenting an application in form A 
annexed hereto and on payment of four annas, be mititlcd to be placed on the 
register of Congress members kept at any otUcc duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or carrii'B on business. 

Provided that no person shall be a. member of muie than one primary committee 
at the same time. 

(b) The application shall be presented in duplicate and may be handed in perso¬ 
nally or sent by post or messenger. 

(e) It shall state the full name, sex, and occupation of the ajiplicant as also the 
village, the taluka, the district and the Province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. 

(d) The official receiving the appiicalion after recording on it the date of receipt, 
serial number and such other parliciilars as may be prescribed shall send one of 
the duplicates to the office of the Provincial Congress Conimittco concerned. 

(e) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive a certificate of merabersliip as 
per form 13 annexed hereto and printed on durable paper, cither in the language 
and script of the Province m which he resides or in the Himiustani language 
written in Devanagri or Urdu script. 

(f) Unless otherwise directed by the Working Committee the year of the mem¬ 
bership shall bo reckoned from April Ist to March 31st and there shall bo no 
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reducliou ia tho Bubscriptioii to bo paid by mcmbcra joining in the middle of 
the year. 

Article IV .— Provinces 


(a) The following shill bo tho provincoa with tho h adquartora mentioned 
against them. 



Province 

Lamjuaqc 

Headquarters 

1. 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

Hin du statu 

Ajmer 

C> 

Anduia 

Tclngii 

Bezwada 

i 

Assam 

Assanu'se 

(iaiihati 

4. 

Bchar 

1 f mdustani 

Patna 

5. 

Bengal 

P'iigali 

Calcutta 

6. 

Berar 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7. 

Bomiiay ((dty) 

Marathi and Cnjartili 

Bombay 

8. 

lUiiina 

Buniifut 

Rangoou 

0. 

Central Provinces 
(Marat hi j 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

10. 

Delhi 

i I indiHlani 

Delhi 

11. 

liujarat 

(Tiijir.i'.i 

Ahniedaliad 

12. 

ICarnatak 

k'uiinada 

1 lharwa’’ 

18. 

Kerala 

Malayalarn 

Shornur 

PI. 

Mahakoshal 

(Central Jh'ovinces 
Hindustani) 

Hindustani 

.1 ubbulpur 
Poona 

15. 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

1C. 

N. W. F. Prov.iKc:; 

Hiiidti^iani 

Peshawar 

17. 

Punjab 

Panjabi 

[jaliorc 

18. 

Sindh 

Siiidhi 

Karachi 

19. 

lamil Kadu 

8'amil 

Madras 

20. 

United 1‘roviuces 

H tnd nstaui 

liiieknow 

21. 

Utkal 

Oriya 

(hitlaek 


(bj Any ProviiKi il C ngress (^)tn>iutl.r;c will the previous saiunion of the 
Working Coinmiltoe sh.dl ave ihe pow-r to aloT its noiut|uai’tcrs from time to 
time. 

(e) The Working Cieut ifter aseeriaining the wishes of the Provincial 

Congress CoinmilU'e or Coinmiltecs t 'rued consutuie a new Province, or assign 
to a province dislrn’ts fioi anolhe.r Province as also asogu an Indian iSlate to any 
Province. 

Airfielc 1 QualiCcations 

(a) No iTiciniier shall he eiitill'*! to excrcis'* his vote at any deffion 
ni'less he has been coulinuoiisly on a Congress register for six months [irior to the 
drte of the election. 

(t)) No member even if he is (imihlied iriiler clause (a) hiTcof shall be eligible 
for election to an ollice or lo mernbrrhhip of any Congrcs-i (Jotntnitlee iinh'ss 

(i) ho is a habitual wearer wliolly of ha:id-^]>un ami haml-woveu kliaddar ; 

(ii) he has jicrformed some niamia! laliour continuousty for six months imraedi' 
ately before the date of nomination for election, on behalf of or for the Congress^ 
equal in value to 5U0 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over ten counts, and in 
time to eight hours per month ; the fi)nus of accept able labour alti ruativo to 
Bpinning b^eing prescribed from time to time by the Working ConuniUee tn consulta¬ 
tion with the Provincial Congress Committees concerned and the All India Village 
ludustriea Association or the All India Spinners Association ; 

and provided that at the time of oflcriug himself for such election he is not 
a member of any other parallel committee. 

(c) No person who is a member of any elected Congress Committee shall be 
member of any similar committee of a communal organisation the object or pro¬ 
gramme of which involves political activities which arc, in tho opinion of tho 
Working Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of tho Congress. 

Article F/.—-Election of Delegates 

At the end of every Annual Session tho Working Committee shall fix a date 
and time not earlier than eight months after the dale of such decision when every 

27 
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Proviiicial ConKreaa Coraraittco shall send to the Working Ooramittcc a certified 
list of members of its primary committees qualified to vote. The list must reach 
the office of the Working Comraitteo on or before the said or any other extended 
date and time. 

(b) Members included in the said list shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that province. 

(c) In the event of a Trovincial Congress Committee failing to furnish the list 
in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid lists the Working Committee shall fix the date 
by which the election of delegates must bo held and the quota of delegates which 
each province is entitled to return, and call upon the Troviiicial Congress Com¬ 
mittees to proceed with the election of their rcispoctivc quota. 

(e) For the purposes of election the provinces referred to in Article IV hereof 
shall be divided into rural and urban ureas.’ 

(f) The rural area as also every town with a population of more than 10,000 
persons in a district shall each be entitled to elect one delegate for every five hundred 
duly qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees or for such other 
number as may be fixed by the Working Committee in accordance with clause 
tb) hereof subject to the following : 

(i) The maximum number of delegates shall not exceed two thousand. Out of 
the said number Oil shall be the maximum fur the urban area uiid 118U for the 
rural area. 

(ii^ No province shall be entitled to return a large number of delegates than a 
piopf rtion of one delegate to every 150,000 of the inhabitants of such provOiCe 
including the States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in iiccordauco with 
the census cf 1921. 

Proviso I. The maximum number of delegates sent by the urban area in each 
prov'iicc shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total number returnable by the pro¬ 
vince as aforesaid. 

Proviso II. Ilotnbay (City), shall have a maximum quota of 21 delegates. 

Proviso Jll. Every province shall be entitled to return a minimum of 10 dele¬ 
gates irrespective of the strength of its primary membirs. 

(g) (i) Where the rural area of a district has a snfijeienl number of duly 
(|ualitied members ou the rolls of its primary committeos, the Provincial Congress 
Committee shall divide such area into suitable eirclcs, so as to include in each circle 
not less than five hundred duly qualified members and each circle shall be entitled 
to elect a delegate. 

(ii) Ou a demand made in writing by 5(0 July (jualified numbers enrollcQ on 
the primary coiiiraittecs of one or more contiguous ciielfs ol a district, the said 
circles, where possible, shall be combined into a piuial-membcr constitueney of 
not more than live seals. 

(iii) Wheiever possible, a lown with a population of more than 10,17)0 persons 
shall be divided into plural-member coiislilnencics of not less than five and not 
more than 10 seats, provided the constituency can have at least 500 duly (jualified 
members to every seat. Hut whore the number of duly (pialilied membcrB is less 
than 2500 the town shall be formed into a plural-member constituency with one 
seat to not less than 500 members each. 

(iv) Election in plural-member constituencies shall be by proportional represen¬ 
tation by single transferable vote. 

(h) If and when neecasary, the Woiking Committee may readjust the propor¬ 
tion of 500 duly qualified members to one delegate and presciibe a higher figure 
for any urban or rural urea so that the total number of urban and rural dele¬ 
gates III each [irovince may be in the proj)ortion of 1 to 3 and may not in tho 
aggregate exceed the maximum prescribed for it under f (ii). 

(i) The province which has not completed its election on or before tho dale appoin¬ 
ted by the Working Committee may at the discretion of the Working Committee 
be disentitled to be represented at the Annual Session. 

(j) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by the Provincial Congress 
Committees not later than the date fixed by the Working Committee in that bdialf, 

‘Urban area’ means towns which have a pupulalion of more than ten 
thousand persons. ‘Kural area’ means area other than urban. 
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(k) Every dele^^ate ho eleetod shall, on payrnonfc of a fee of Rb. 5 at the office 

of the Provincial Compress Coinniittoe of his provinco, receive a certificate in_ accor- 

dance with Form C hereto annexed, duly sie^necl by one of its secretaries. No 

dolc^^atc shall be entitled to exercise any of his functions of powers with such 
certificate. 

Article 17/.—Election by the Delegates 

(a) On receipt by the VVorkinoj (k)mmittce of the list cf dolcf^ates it shall fix a 
dale on which tlu' (h'lef^ates in every province shall assemble in a meetinf^ to 
transact the Lllow.ne, l)U‘^incss 

(i) To proj)OSc the candidult! or candidalos for Ihe i^residentship of the Conj>:rc3S 
for the ensuinji; year and to record the vote of each of the delc^^ates assembled on 
the proposals ; 

(ii) to elect from arnonp^ themselves one twelfth of their number as representatives 
of the j)rovince on the All Iiidia Congress Commttt'‘e ; 

(iii) In case the inimb’ r of de!ee;ates for the ))rovince exceeds 100, to elect from 
amon^ the iisAves a nnmbeT (d niombcrs which, tojijcther with the members of the 
All India Con}.rresH Committee ohn'It'd tinder clause (.i), would amount to 100 to 
constitute the Crovineial (toni^reMS Committee of tin* provinet'. 

(h) The elections in suh-cbiuscs (ii) and (iin of Clause (a) shall be by pro¬ 
portional rrprcsent.'Mion by single transferable vote. 

tc) The Secretaries of the rcsp«',-nvc Provincial OoniLjrcss Committees shall 
issue certificate of rnembershi]) of th(‘ A'l India Cnnjjtress Committee to the persons 
elected on it. 


Article K///.—Provincial Congress Committees 

(a) Tlie d' le^atcii I'locted from a province undi r Act. VI, or where the number 
of defi'^ate^^ is more than 100, one hundred dilciratcs dected under Art. VII (a) (iii) 
as the ease may be, ami the President and the Lx-lTcsidents of the Contrress, pro¬ 
vided they are (Inly (juali/iHl under 'irtidis III and V, shall form its Provincial 
C()nf.rress Com mil ic'. 

(b) I]\'ery Provincin! Coner^'ss Committee shall, (i) suhjeot to the pjeneral control 
and supervision of (he A. I. C. C., be in charge of the aflairs of the CongrcBS 
within irs own province and to that end frame riilnq not inconsistent with this 
Constitution, whi«*h rules shall come into operati-m only yith Ihe previous sanction 
of the Working Committee , 

(ii) submit an annual report of the work in Ihe province to the Working; 
Co.nmittce not later than one month before the commcncomimt of the Annual Hession : 

(iii) before the new A. I. C. C. meets as Subjects Clommitti'e under Article JX 
(e:), pay to the Working!: Committee the fees received from the deh'^ates as also 
such Hiihseription as may he fixed by the latter, having: rep;ard to the population 
rnernbershi]) and financial capacity of the province. l)el('f,oitos and members of the 
A. I. C. C. from provinces in default shall not be permitted to take part in any 
of the procccdiiijiis of the Congn'ss or any Commiltco thereof. 

(c) (i) No Provincial Conp:ress Committee and no subordinate committee shall 
be recognised by the Working Committee utiles it has complied with the conditions 
laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the Working 
Committee. 

(ii) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the Constitution, the Working Committee may form one to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 

Article /N—Annual Session 

The Annual Session shall bo ordinarily held during the month of February or 
March. The said session shall be held at the place decided upon at the prcceediiig 
session or such other place as may be determined by the Working Committee. 

(b) The Annual Session shall consist of— 

(i) the President of the Congress ; 

(ii) the cx-Presidenta of the Congress, provided they are duly qualified under 
Art. Ill and V ; 

(iii) the delegates elected under Article VI. 
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(c) Tho rrovincial Comniiltoe concerned shall make such arran piements 

for holdii)!^^ IIk? Annunl H'ssioii as may he deemed necessary, and for this purpose 
shall form a R(c('})liun C'ommittec, and may include therein persons who arc not 
its mcndj'rs. 

f<J) Thv Rccc])lion Commillcc shall collect funds for the expenses of the session, 
make all ncccHsary arrangements for the recej'tion and accommodation of delcpjatCB 
and visitors and for the printinp; of the re])ort of the prociTdin^s of the session. 

(e) The Rece}dion C-omniitlei' sliall elect its Chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own memhers. 

(f) (i) As soon as may Ik', after tin' receipt of the report by the _ u orkinpj 
Committee of the names of i‘residcnlB pTo)M»s<d liy the dcleeiateH of various pro- 
vinees and the number of voten reconb'd in favour of each, the Working Com¬ 
mittee shall announce as J^rc-odcut-clect the name of the member obtaining the 
largest number of voles. 

(ii) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause, such as the 
death or resignation of the Rrcsidi-nt eleelevi in this manner, ihr; ^V^orking Com¬ 
mittee shall, not Infer than a fortnight after tho emergeney. elect as rresident the 
person standing next in ordi'r. 

(g) The new A. 1. C. 0. shall meet as Subjects ("ommiUie’at b'asl two days before 
the annual seslon under lb(' piceid ntsbip of th(' Presidi nt-ilect. The out-goivig 
\'T»rking Committee t-hall submit to it tlu* draft iitOLTunimc of the work for the 
sf'psio,. including nsolution reeommended by the dilibrcut Trovincial C-ongresa 
(tommio r'cs. 

ih; 'Bh(' t<nbj''cts Committee shall proceed to discuss Urn ]>iogramme and shall 
reso'utions for iicing nio\ -din llu' open session. At hast one day shnl! be aUcitcd for 
ibc’ ('onsideralion of ])ro)/Ositions (>f uliieh due tiotn-e has "peen given by rrovneia 
Comerery Comrnitti'OH ('r meinhers of the A. 1. C. (-. other tbati those ot the 
1\()ikl;;g CommitlK' in aceordanec' A\iih the ruhs preseribed in ileil behalf. 

(.) At eaJ) sit (mg of the Congress, the orda* in which buhtneHS shall bs tran- 
sae'''d i-I'all lie ns ‘follows : 

(i) The resolutions recommended for fidoi)lion by (lie Snl'jeets Committee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion lud inclndcd in (i) and which delegates requcBt 
(ho President in writing, before the commencement of the day's sitt-ng, to bo 
allow d to plao(' before the (tonpress, proxldcd, tiowever. that no such motion 
shall be allowed unless it has btam pn vinusly diseusstd a! n meeting of the 
iSubjeets Committee and has received ll.u‘ sujijiort of at least a third of the mcm- 
b(’rs then ])ri-sent. 

(j) 'Phe rect'ipts and diRlmrsemcn!s of tin- Rccepiie-n Cnn'miilee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors appointed by (hi‘. 1’rovinci‘d ('Limiess Committee eon- 
c('rncd, and the statement of accounts (og'-thcr ui'h the audiioj's K'port shall be 
submitted liy the JTovincial Congri'ss ('ommiltee to ih- Working Commitlee, 
not later than three months after the feriniiic.tien uf the Aeiutul Session. 

Ar/A/c’ A.—Special Sop.eion 

(a) The Working Committee may upon its own motion, or shall upon a 
joint reqni.silioti addressed to it, as piovid. d in 4r;i< le XI (0, convene a 
inet'ting i,f ilie All India Congioss (^'n)nlitlee for considering a resolution for 
liobiing a Speeial Session. Siieli res'-lution slnJi be etreelive if passed by two 
(Idrds majority of ilu' nii'ml)ers ])res<'i)t. Theieniioii the Woiking (Committee shall 
summon a Spceial Session of llu* (Vmariss at such tune and jdaeo as it shail 
determine and tin* Arlidis of the Conslilutioii shall apply with such modificationfl 
as the AVhu’k'ng (’ommiilee may consnkT imctssary. jirovidi'd that the delegates of 
the prec('(ling session sliall lie ihe d« legates for siivdi Speeia! Si’ssion. 

(b) The pK'sideiit of a S|H:cial Sessimi shall be elected by the delegates. 

ArticU' XL — All India Congress Committee 

(a) The Ib’esidi'jit (d the Annual Session, member> of (he A. T. C. C. elected 
under Art. VI[ (ii) and (be Ex-rresidents reh'ried to in the Art. JX (b) (ii) shall 
constiliiti' the A, 1. C. 0. 

(b) The A. I. (J. C. shall carry out the programme of work laid down by tho 
fViigi’Css Iron) session to session and deal with all new matters that may arise 
during its term of office 

(c) ^ The A. J, C. C. shall have the. power to frame rules, not inconsistent with 
this Constitution, for regulating all matters connected with the Congress. 
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. (d) The President of the Annual Session sha/1 bo the Chairman of the 

A- I. C. C. 

. (e) The A. I. C. C. shall meet ns oflen as required by the Working; Co™" 

niittce, or on a joint requisition addressed l.o the Working Cotiimilteo by not li^s 
than jlftucri mcmbcrH. ISiich requisilion bIijiII apocify thn purpose for whioh the 
riquisitioiiislH desire a meeting: of the A. J. C. C. At such meet in *j; additional 
iteniH of biiRincRH may be brou^^ht up for coiibideration, provided due notice thereof 
has been />iven to the members. 

(0 Twenty-five or one-third of the lotal number of n embers, whichever io less, 
shall form the quorum. 

/J'he A. I. (\ 0. shidl hold offi^'O till llie mectinf!; of the new A. I. C. C. 
ns tSiibjccfH Clommiltid immcdialely before the lU'xt Annual Session. 

(h) The A J.(1.(1. Khali, at its liist meeting (very yi'ar, nominate a panel of twelve 

menibers to enquire inio and decitlc all eketion dn-pulcH comine’ before it. Kaeh 

liuriy to the uisjuile Rhall nominate one out of this panel to rejirepent itself, and 
the Ih'i'sident shall ajipoint an umpire liom the ’i'mkI, 

(i) The A. /. (i. (’. may from lime lo ( me afiiliafe to the Tiontrress sueh 

oiynnisutions as it may deimi necesi-aiy pio'.ided eiich or|j;aniBations arc calculated 
to fuLlher or nssisl the olqect of the, (Itmaress. 

(o) Every meuilKr of the All ImVii (\onui-e'^ Eommitt<''‘, ex-olVieio or elected, 
shall pay an anniod snbse:-].!ion of Us. T) vaya'-h- at or before the first meeting of 
the All tiulia (lon^yess (lommilief’, Mi'inbe’s in ilefault will not be permitled to 
take iiart in any imetinn: of the All Jmlia (i'jm.!:reBs Commiti'’e, the Subjects 
(.loinmittee, or in any Ses.m*!). 

AriiJc A7/.—Working Committoo 

(a) The Ih’esident of the Annual St'ssion shall for Iih tom of office seli'ct 

fourteen memb’ rH from nmoiu'- the members (.f !lu' A. ]. (1. C, lo constitute 

his Working; Eommit.ee in''ludm^ not more than tliree (general S'crctaries and not 
more than two Tre.isurers of the (lotipn‘es<-!. 

(1)) The \Vorkiii<:( (lommittee shall bi' the exeoilive authority and ns such shnll 
have the power lo carry i-do Ofiel the po' ey am! proj,^rammn laid down by the 
A. r. E. and the Eonyn'-s, and shall remain responsilile thereto. 

(c) The VVoikinp^ Comniittei* sliall pir.ce U lore evo'v inei'tin^ of tlie A. 1. C. C. 
the rcjiorls of its iirocecdin^s and tlie aLonirbi (d the meetiny and shall a^si^n at 
least one eh’ar day for resoliiii;ms of which dn<‘ i'o;ici‘ m-’V havi* heim jb'^cn by 
the meniliors of the A. 1. C. C. oilier than tlu'-e oi Uo Woikinc Committee in 
aeeordai'ce with the rules ]»r(‘,scribed iii lluit la half. 

Ul) fi'he \N'orkiny Committee shall np]>oini one or more ins])eetors <(' examine 
the ’a'cords, oapers and aeeounl book.s of nl! Conyre^'s OTgi.nisations. which sleill 
furnish rdl information and eive to the insjH'Ctors neeess to all ofiiees and lecords. 

(t) The Workin^j; Committee siiali have (he power— 

(i) To fnime rules and issue insiruction^ for the proper workin;^' of the Constitu¬ 
tion and in all matters not otherwise jwioiik'd for; 

(ii) To Hupcrinrend. diivei and em trol all CoecTcss CommittceH subject to 
review by the A. 1. C. C. 

(iii) io lake such diseiplinarv action as it m ly deem fit against a committee or 
individual for miscoiuluef, wilful ne^dee; or defmilt. 

(f) d'he Woikine; Commitoe shall pay to the Provincial Congress Committee 
eonveninp (lie Annual »Sesnou one-fifth ol (lie fees roe-overed Irom the delegates 
within a fort-nieht of its tennination. 

(g) The Working Committee shall tak' sleiis to have a regular audit of the 
accounts of the rrovincial Congress Commitlc' S. 

Article A7/C—Funds 

Thu Treasurers shall be in ediarge of the funds of the Congress and shall 
keep proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article A7r.—General Secretaries 

(a) The Cleneral ^Secretaries shall be in charge of the ofilce of the A. I. C. C. 
and the Working Committee. 

(b) The General JSecretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the prroccedinga of the Annual or Hpccial Session in co-operation with 
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tho Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall be i)ublishod as soon as 
possible and not later (lian four months after tlic Session. 

(c) The General Sccrelarics shall prepare the report of tJie A. I. 0. 0. and "the 
Workinfi; Commiltee dining;’ their period of ofiicc and submit il, Jwith a full account 
of the funds which may have come into their hands, to the mcetinji: of the 
A. J. 0. C. immediately before the Annual Session. 

Article A'F—Vacancies 

The oftleo of a ddep:nie or a member of the A. I. 0. 0. or n Proviiicisl Ck)ntrress 
Committee shall he vacated by resignation, death, or prolonged abs( nee from India 
and such vacancy shall be lilicd by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned in 
tlie, same matter in which tlu' vacaung mcmhei was chosen. A vacancy on the 
Working Committee shall be liihd by the PresieUmt. 

A) tide Ad7—Fractions 

Where ther(‘ is a question of considering the value of Iraclions, a fraelion of 
one and a half more shall be treated as one, and less than one atid a half 
as y.ero. 

Aitide AdV/.—Languai^e 

(a) The proceedings of the (longnss. flu' All India (Vngress Committee and 
the ^Vf;rking Committee shall ordinarily be coiuhielcd jii Hiiidnstaiii. I'lie 
language, or any provincial langungc may be used if the speaker is unable to spe'^k in 
llliuiuBtsni or wfK'iiever la-rmiited by the President. 

d)} 'Idle proceedings of the Provincial Congress Ooiumittecs shall ordinarily he 
conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani ncay also 
he \iscd, 

Arfidc A177/.—Transitory Provisions 

fa) On these anjcndmenis to th(' Constitution coming into force the A. 1. ( 7 . C. 
sha)' eomiist of riot more than ]()0 mcmliers appointed as stated in the Appendix. 

(h) The inembiTs of the I’rovineial Congress C’omrnitp'rB which arc' fnnelioinnir 
or are about to function shall, from among themsehes. elect liy singk; transferable 
vote the mcndiers of the A. 1. (k Ct. mentioned in elnusc (a). 

(c) Where a Provincial (k)ngress Committee at presint consists of more than 
100 members the sitting members of such eommittee shall diH't fiom among tln iii- 
selvcs by single transfcralile vote lOO rnemlars includmi: the A. I. C. Cl member to 
eoriBtitiite the new Ihanincial Okmgress Conimiltee uim(r Ibis (VinstitiUion, 

(d) d h(' Ih’ovin-ial Congress t.’omrnitUr rt conetii uted under einu-e (e) shall 
elect its ('llice-bt'arers. 

(e) d’h(' votes at the elections under (b) and {d may j;e rceordeil either at a 
meeting held for the pur[)Oso or on ballot |japeis sent fiy jiost. 

(f) All such elietions shall be In lil and a repoii thereon submitted to the 
Working Committee on or la foie the loth .lauuary JlC.b. 

(g) lAery Piovmeial Congress Commiltee shaik beiorc the L\Sdi of f'ebruary 
llHo. submit for the approval of the Woiking Committee a report on the allairs (d 
of its ju'ovince and a draft cot.slitulion for the sumc not inconsistent with this 
(Constitution and the rules made ihi'reiinder. 

(h) 'The Piovineial Constitutions shall come into ojicration on their being 
approved by the Working Committee. 

(i) Hce Article VIJI (c) (i). 

(j) See Article VIJl (c) (n). 

(k) ^ Notwithslariding Arlicdc IIJ and V (a) and (b) (;i) a person otherwise duly 
qualified shall be eligible for election to an officer or to iiierabcrship of a committee 
lu’ior to Ist July 19:10. 

(l) Notwithstanding the provisions relating to the election of the President by 
the delegatee under this CuiiKtitiuioip the President of the 48th Session of the 
Congress viz. Hjt. liajendra IT'asad shall continue to hold office as if he was 
elected hereunder. 

(m) The President of the 4Bth Session of the Congress shall nominate fourteen 
members of the Working Committee including three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers from the members of the present A. I. C. C. 

Ui) The Working Committee may make such transitory regulation not inconsis¬ 
tent with the foregoing to meet any situation that may arise in the transitional 
period. 
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APPEND IjX. 

The number of members of the All India Congress Committee allotted to the 
did'erent provinces in accordance with Arts. VII and XVIII respectively of the 


Constitution. 

Maximum of dele¬ 

A. 1. C. C. 

Provinces 

gates returnable 
under Art. VI (f) (ii)’ 

members 

allotted 

1. Ajmer 


3 

2. Andhra 


11 

3. Assam 


2 

4. Bchar 

1... 

IG 

5. Bengal and Surma Valley 


23 

G. Berar 


3 

7. Bombay (City) 


3 

8. Burma 


G 

9. Central Provinces (Marathi) 


3 

10. Delhi 


3 

11. Cujarat 


G 

12. Karnatak 


7 

13. Kerala 


4 

14. Mahakoshal (0. P.—Hindustani) 


0 

15. Maharashtra 


8 

IG. N. W. F. Province 


2 

17. Punjab 


16 

18. Sindh 


4 

19. Tamil Nadu 


12 

20. United Provinces 


22 

21. Utkal 


G 

Total 

11 


IGG 


INSTRUCTIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

For Ihc proper working of the m'w Constitniion and for the guidance of Pro- 
viucial Congress Commit tees, the following rules and J'suggestions were made by 
the Congress Working (Jommittec at their meeting held at Patna gin December 5, (J 
and 7, 1934. 

Ar/ II. 

The minimum number required to form a Congress organisation in any locality 
ie I'xed to 5 luembi'rB. 

Art III .—Membership 

Applieulion for membership in form A with duplicate giving all particulars 
and ceriitieate of membership in form 1>, all the three may preferably be in one 
book of triplicate forms. 

Laying down of further details as to keeping of registers of members by the 
primary, the district or the Provincial Congress Committees wherever necessary is 
left to the P. C. Cs. themselves. The minimum that the constitution requires is 
that there be one form of application with the primary committee and its duplicate 
with the P. C. C. and the certificate of moraborship witli the member. 

Each primary committee must send to the province the duplicate forms of mem¬ 
bers enrolled within a month of their enrolment, and the province should send list 
of such members to the All India Congress Conimitteo office within one month of 
the receipt of these from the subordinate commiUees.t 


^These figures will be announced later on by the Working Committee, 

t(Note.—The Working Committee suggests to the P. C. Cs, that if possible they 
should print on the back of the membership certificates the Karachi Congress reso¬ 
lution on Fundamental Eights and Duties and Economic Programme as finally 
shaped by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay on Gth August 1931 and abridged by the 
Working Committee at Wardha on I3tn Juno 1934.) 
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Art rV{c) 

The existing assignment of the Indian States to the ditrorent provinces is con¬ 
firmed by the WorJiing Committee. 

Art V {h) 

Every Congress Com mi I too should k-x'p a list of members who desire to stand 
as candidates for an ollice or for membership of a Congress Committee. 

Art (h) (ii )— Forma of Manual Labour 

The Working Committee is of ojiinion that the easiest and the most suitable 
form of nninual labour is spinning. It however proscribes nliernative forms, 

(1) Ciniiiiig, {'2) Carding, (3) Weaving, (J) Dyeinir, (5) Tailoring. (Gi Knitting, 
(7) Carpentry, (cS) Smithy, (9) llnilding unrk, ilO) Nursing, (11) Distributing on 
font medical aid in villagi'S, (]2) Jfauking khadi and the j>rodncls of village industries, 
(13) HIcHHcnger'H work done on foot, (JJ) tSeavenging, (1.9) Undertaking sanitary 
measures Jik(' eleamng of tanks, wells, etc. 

1*. C. Cs. will see that tht' manual labour preserilied is duly performed by 
insiFling upon the jirodiietion of a cor^if'eatc in tJiat bidialf from persons or 
Congrc'''^ qlHce-bearci'S specially named for the juirpose, or take such other steps 
as they iliink necessary ior tlu' due enforeement ol the labour clause 

it shall be e))cn to members to oiler their work consed'dated for a period of 
SIX months. The F. C. Cs. may arrange to receive the lalioiir or its j)roduct, in 
such form and such instalments as they may think fit to prescribe having regard 
to local cireiiinstances. iSjunning or other form of manna! laOour may be 
pciformed eiihcr dirce.ily lor any Congress oigauisation or any institution afliliated 
ic the Congress or recognised in that behalf by the 1‘. Ck Cs. from time to time, 
c. g. local branches of A. 1, IS. A., the Harijan Sangh, the All India Village 
Jnduslrit'S Association or any other charitable, philauthrojiic or public institution. 

The F. C. Cs. may arrange for the leecipt of the yarn with the A. 1. 8. A. or 
its provincial branches. A eertitieate given by any of these organisations should be 
(Icdin d Rutlieient. The A. I. C. C. has some arratigenu iit ^yilh the A. 1. 8, A. 
already. I5y this arrangement a person getting ceitdieate of membership of the 
Assoeiation will be considered to have fnllilled the conditions of miinual labour 
as laid down here. (The Bubseiipiion for the imndeT^hip of ‘he A. i. 8. A, is 
lOUU yards per month of we]l-S])un yarn of more than 10 counts). Any nnmlicr 
of the tjongress under Anieles 111, V (a), tied V (b) (it can however Rend to the 
head oificc of the [A. 1. 8. A. .bOO yards (d the aforcbaid yarn and get a certificate 
from it and be entitled to stand as a candidale for any oftic- or eommiiiee. It must 

be understood tliai yarn or any other labour given is in addiuoii to the.fee of four 

an mis. 

The value of 500 yards of well-spun yarn of 10 counts i:; half an anmi. Other 
ruaiiual labour has got to b(‘ of Ihe duration of S hours |iei' mouth the value of 

which in no case should be less thau half an anna. It may veiy well, and it will 

always, be more than that. 

Arlie/e F, 17, 17/, 17//, 7X and VA-Time Table 

To avoid any confusion in regard to dales for the enrolment of members, election 
to ihe delegates, formation of F. C. Cs, election to the A. 1. C. C. and of the 
Congress Fresideut, the following Time Tabic was framed by the Committee. 


1. Ihc Congress ordinarily to meet at the end of February. 

2, Annquneemeiit of the election of the Frcisident. dlst January. 

d. Keceipt in the A. 1. C. C. ollice of results of the voting 

in the provinces in regard to the presidential election... 24th January. 

4. Meeting of delegates for electing the Fresident. 17tb January. 

5. Keceipl of lists of delegates by the A. 1. C. C. office from 

the F. C. Cs. 3rd January. 

C. Keceipt of names of delegates by the F. C. Cs. 

from districts 2l8t December. 

7. Election of delegates in districts 14th December, 

o. Kcccipt by luovinces from the A. I. G. C. ofiice 

of figures of jirovineini quotas of delegates ]4th November, 

d. Despatch of above quotas by the A. I. C. 0. office 7th November. 
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10. Receipt by the A. I. 0. C. office from the P. C. 

0«. of lists of qualified Conp^ress members 
for fixing provincial quota of delegates 

11. Receipt by the P. C. Cs of above lists from 

the Primary Commitlecs 

12. Despatch by the Primary (Joinraiitcoa cf above lists 

13. Last date for enrolment as a Congress member 

for being qualified to vote at the elections 
referred to in this Time Table 

^rt XI 

For the certificate to be issued by the Hecretary of a P. 0. C. to one duly 
elected to the A. 1. C. C. sec Appendix E. 

Art VITI {h) (io) 

The Working Committee decided that the provincial contributions to the A. I. 
C. C. should remain the same .as before. Th(3 Committee however allowed the 
money to be paid in two quarterly instalinonts if any province considered such an 
arrangement convenient. The last date for paying the first instalment is 28Lji 
February, 1935. 


28th October. 

18th October. 
11th October. 

11th April 


Article XVIII {a) under CL (w)—Tran»itory Provisions 

The Executive Committee of every P. C. C. is at liberty to carry out the reduc¬ 
tion prescribed in clause (c) of Art. XVllI by arranging for a proportionate reduc¬ 
tion in each district by i.he vote of the existing members of the P. C. C. representing 
that district, instead of all the lucmbers of the P. C. C., the method of single trans* 
ferablo vote being followed in this case also. 

Art. XVIII (6) and (c) 

Interpreting clauses (bi and (c) of Art XVI11. the Working Committee gave its 
opinion that in the pr.ovinces th(‘ reduced (piota of members to A. 1. C 0 during 
the transitory period might be elected by the whole P. C. C. aa it’stood at 
present, or after the reduction of the *P. C, C. to 109 members, wherever such 
reduction was necessary. 

Art. xvm (/^ 

The transitory provision, Art. XVIlI (k) contemplates the formation of Congress 
Exceutives and Committees under the new rul<>s on or after the Ist of July 1935. 
fherefore, ev 3n when the mnv executives are not foriU'.'d on that date, or till they are 
lonnod. In case of vacancies only such members will be entitled to vote rs might 
have been enrolled six months earlier. Art. V (a), and only such members can 
stand H8 candidates as may have, in addiilon, given 3000 yards of well-spun yam 
coarilH or pi-rformed other manual labour as prescribed by"^ the 
Working Ooniraitlee at its last meeting. Art. V (b). Any vacancy Ofcinring Indore 
1st July, 1935 shall be tilled in accordance with the provisions of tlie old 
constitution. 

Habitual KhaJdar Wsarer 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term “habitnal wearer 
wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar" in An, V rlaiise (b) (i), the Work¬ 
ing Committee was of opinion that the dcfiniiion given in the following t rms by 
8ardar Vallabhbhai Patel in a eommunicaMon to ih" licrar P. C. C. correcily 
represented their view. 

1. “When a man wears clothes made of Khadi ns n matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, tbcrefoiv’, for any just cause ho cannot use khadi on some 
occasions, he does not cease to be a habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person appears at Congress functions in clothes not made of khadi 

he will be presumed not to he a habitual wearer of khndi. ’ 

3. Habitual wear of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to toe 
made of hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 

meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitmd wearer insnits 
of hii protestation to the contrary ” * 

28 
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Proceedings oilhe Working Committee 

Patna—5lh, 6lh and 7lh December 1934 
Formation of the Committee 

On the terminiition of the Bombay Session of the Indian National Congress, Bahu 
liajcndra Prasad, the C’on^rcss President, made an unnouueemcnt on dOth October, 
1934, nominating his colleagues on the Working C'oinmiltec. The following were the 
members so nominated ; 

i. Sardar Vallabhhhai I\itd 2. Dr. M. A, Ansari h\ Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 6, Sdh Jamnalal Bajaj 6. Syt. C. Rajagopal- 
achariar 7. Khan Abdul Uafjar Khan S. Sardar Sardtil Singh Caveeshar 9. 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitara7nayi/a JO. Syt. Uangadharrao Deshpande 11. Syt. Jairamdas 
Doulatrarn l2. Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru 13. Sijcd Mahmud l4. J. B, Kripalani. 

The last three were nominated ns the General Secretaries. Syt. J. B. Kripalani 
was to be the working General Secretary. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was nominated as 
Treasurer. The President also announced that during the enforced absence of Pandit 
Jaivaharlal Nehru, Syt. K. F. Nariman was to act as a member of the Committee 
and Syi. Jairamdas ‘Doulatrarn as one of General Secretaries. 

First Meeting of the Committee 

The first meeting of the Working Gommittee was held at Patna on December l\ 0 
and V, PG4, Babu Pajendra Prasad presiding. The following mi'mlx-rs wtsre present: 
1. Sardar Vallahhbhai J^atcl 2. Dr. ill. A. Ansari 3. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
4. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 5. Syt. C Pajagopalchariar 6. Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveesher 7. Dr. Pattabhi SUarainayya S. Syt. Dangadharras Deshpande 9. Syt. 
K. F. Nariman 10. Dr. Syrd Mahmud it. Syt. Jairamdas Doulatrarn 12. Syt. J. 
B. Kripalani. Syt. Bhulabkai Dcasi and Dr. B. 0. Uuij attended the meeting 
by special invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee held in Bombay from 20tb 
to 2yth Octobor, 1934, were confirmed. 

Expenditure Sanctioned 

A Btatcmcnt of accounts of the A. I. G. G. olBct for October and November, 
1934, was ])laeed befon' the meeling and passed. 

There was an excess expenditure of 2So under “Travelling Expenses”. This 
was Bunelioned. Under tlie same head a further .•'Miin of Its loUO was sanctioned 
for (he remaining four months ending witb Hlareh. 193.0. 

The Gummiltee passed the following resolutions :— 

Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 

When as the Gongress has after full and earnest eonsideration resolved that 
the scheme of future Government of India adumbrated in the White Bipcr be 
rejected and the only satisfaetory alternative is a constitution drawn up by a 
Constituent Assembly ; 

And the said n jeclion and demand for a conslituent Assembly has been endorsed 
in a clear and unambiguous manner by the country, at the recent general election 
to the Legislative Assembly ; 

And wheri’as the proposals made in tin; Joint Parliamentary Gommittee report 
are in several respects even worse then (hose contained in the White Paper and 
have been condemned by almost every shade of opinion in India as reactionary 
and unacceptable ; 

And whereas the Joint Parliamentary Commitlee scheme designed as it is to 
facilitate and perpetuate Ihe domination and exploitation of this country by an 
alien people under a costly mask is fraught with greater mischief and danger than 
even the present constitution ; 

This Committee is of opinion that the said scheme should be rejected, well 
knowing that the rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under the 
present constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is, until it is replaced by one 
framed by a Constituent Assembly in accordance with the Congress resolulion on 
the subject. 
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This Commitfeo rcqueaffl the members of the Assembly to reject the scheme of 
Government soupjht to b (3 thrust ufjou India in the name of reform and appeals to 
the nation to support the Ooiif^ress in every step that it may decide upon to secure 
the national objective of Puma Swaraj. 

Immediate Programme 

While con^ratulatini!; the country on the faith and confidence it has shown in 
the leadership of the Con^rress tiy the splendid response it has miven iu the recent 
Assembly elections, this Oommiltee is of opinion that al Con^>;ress or^anizationfl 
and Congressmen sli )uld now concentrate their attention lor the next throe 
months on 

1. enrolment of C)iie^ress members and or/^anizition of Congress Committees 
under the now constituticn : 

2. collection of aceiirat * and u-'dal local data with a view to assist the revival 
of villap^e industries under the \11 India Villa;;e Induslries Association ; 

3. further education of tlic masses in tlie ideas emit.lined in the Congress reso¬ 
lution on the fiindiuiiontal rights and duties and the Lconomie [iropjramnie passed 
at Karachi and amplified by the All India Coii^rrcss Committee at Bombay. 

Condolence 

1. This Committeo records its heart-felt sorrow over the sad and sudden death 
of Syt. B. N, Sasmal. In him the nation in {j^ern'ral and Bengal in particular have 
lost a true pitnot and a < 3 ;reat oif^aniser. The Committee couveya its sincere con¬ 
dolence to the bereaved. 

2. This CommitU'e conveys its sincere condolence to Syt. Sarat Chandra Bose 
and Syt. Suhhash Chandra Bose and other members of the family Over the passiiif^ 
away of Bui Bahadur Janakinath Bose. 

Restrictions on Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose 

This Committee dqiloris the action of the 'Government for the irritating? and 
humiliating: restrictions plan'1 upon the liberty and movements of Syt. Suhitash 
Chandia AVise at a time when he was afilicted with f?reat personal loss and sorrow 
and when th- si ite of Ivs own de!i-,;it'‘ healih should have dictated a more humane 
treatment. 

Council Members and Khadi 

Tlie Workim? (-numittcc is of opinion tint all the Conf?ress members in 
the leq:islatiires should be habitual wearers of khaddar in terms of Art. V (b) 
ti) of the Con ?'’css eonstitutio i and requested them strictly to adhere to this rule. 

Communal Award 

On a reference b.an^ made by some members of the Nationalist Party in Bcnfcal 
IV.r a reconsidt ration of tlie communal formula of tlu'{'toiujjrcss, In view of tlic adverse 
verdict of the Hindu eleenorate in B ni^^al expressed throiiLdi the result of the recent 
yVssembly elections, the Working Committee recorded tlio following opinion : 

“The policy of th^ (kmp:reRS in tho matter of the Communal Award is already 
recorded m a resolution passed at, the Bnubay session of the Indian National 
Conpircss. The fact that in some eonstitucneies or in several constituencies in one 
province some Coiip:ress men have ehos-n to ditrer from the Conj^ress policy on this 
matter and have been elected, docs not and cannot affect the Con<?ress policy until 
tho same is reconsidered and revised by the Conjrrcss, particularly when tho 
said policy has been overwh('lmin<?ly endorsed in the country at larf?(\ Until then 
all Oemgressraen and Congress organizations are expected to abstain from working 
against the policy of the Congress as solemnly decided^’. 

Indian States 

The official Congress policy towards the Indian Btatea was rc-stated by the 
President in a public pronouncement which ran as follows 

“Questions have la^en raised regarding tho attitude of tho Congress towards the 
Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the Calcutta session in 1928. 
No occasion has arisen since then to make any pronouncement on the Congress 
attitude. Therefore tlie Calcutta resolution must be taken as the Congress policy. 
Tho resolution runs as follows : 
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“Thi« OonsreKs iir^cs on tho Rulinp; Princes of the Indian States to introduce 
responsible government bused on representative institutions in the States and to 
immediately issue proclarnatioiis or enact laws {guaranteeing elementary and funda¬ 
mental rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free Press, and 
security of person and property. This Oonp:re8fl further assures the people of tho 
Indian States of its sympathy with and support to their le{];itimate and peaceful 
Btnij^^Kle for the attainment of full responsible government in the States’. 

“My attention has also been drawn to a circular of the Travancore Government 
in which responsible leaders arc siipiiosed to have disapproved of Congressmen in 
Indian States forming Congress Oommittces. So far as I am aware, no responsible 
Congress loader has expressed sneh an opinion. On the contrary there would bo 
surprise in Congress circles if Congress Commit I cos and activit ies, especially of a 
constructive nature, were prohibited. The fiaditional attitude of the Congress has 
beer, one of fri('ndiineHH towards fndian B<ati‘H and of non-interference with their 
administration, and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the States.*’ 

Assignment of Dhalbhum 

On the question of assienment of Dhalbhum, the Committee decided that tho 
pn.sent arrangement ehoiild not be disturbed. Dhalbhum, therefore, remaini? as 
before a jiart of the Congress proviiK-.c of Bohar. 

Congress Socialists 

lae resolutions of the All India Congress Socialist Conferenoe were placed before 
ihf) Ccuimutee, A letter from the IT. P. Provincial Congress (’ornmittee enclosing 
copi^.R )f Aeharya Narrndra Devas resolution at the P. C. C. W'as also placed 
before the Coraniittee. 


APPENDIX A 

Fundamental Rights and Duties and Economic Programme 

Tht' Karachi Congrt'ss resolution on Fundament'll Rights and Economic Pro- 
f:ramme was varied as follow’s by the All India CongresB Cornmiiiee in its meeting 
held in Bombay on August 6, 7, and B, 193J : — 

“This Congress is of opinion that to enaiilo the ni.'.ssoR to appreciate whnt 
•‘Swaraj”, ns eoncrived by the (Tongress, will mean to Itiem. it is diHirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner ensily undrstood by them. In order to end 
the oxjdoitation of the massi's, political freedom must iiK'Iu'.h" r< tl economic freedom 
of tHe starving millions. The Congress therefore declares that any constitution 
which may ho agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable the Swaraj Govern¬ 
ment to provide, the following. 

Fundamental Rights and Duties 

1. 0) Every citizen of India has tho right ef fro;; expression of opinion, the 
right of free association and eonibination, and the right to assemble peacefully 
and without arms for purpose not opposed to law nr morality. 

(li) Evmy eili^en shall enjoy fnedom of eonseivnee and the right freely to 
profess and piaetise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

(iii) The euliure, language and script of the ininoriiu^s and of the different linguistic 
ari'as shall be pi of eel ed. 

(iv) All citizais are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed 
or sex. 

(v) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, caste, 
creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in tho 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(vi) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roadi 
schools and places of public resort, maintained out of State or local funds, oj 
Uedicated by private persons for the use of tho general public. 

(vii) Every citizen has the right to keep and boar arms, in accordance with 
regulations and reservations made in that behalf. 
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(viii) No perfion shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall his dwelling or 
property be entered, seqiieHtercd, or confiscated, save in accordance with law, 

(ix) The State shall (jbservo neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(x) The franchise shall bo on the basis of universal adult suflragc. 

(xi) The Stale shall provide for free and compulsory primary education. 

(xii) The State shall confer no titles. 

(xiii) There shall be no capital punishment. 

(xiv) Every citizen is freo to move throughout India and to stay and settle to any 
])art thereof, to acquire property and to follow any Iravlo or calling, and to bn 
treated equally with regard to h'gal prosecution or jiroteclion in all parts of 
India. 

Labour 

2. (a) The organisation of economic life must conform to the principle of 
iusticc, to the end that it may secure a ■;dcccnt, siandard of living. 

(1)) The State shall safeguard the iMteresls of industrial workers and shall soeure 
for them, by sudahU; !'’gisi.Oioii and in other ways, a living wage, hei'ihy eoridi- 
tions of work, limited hours of labour, enbable mieOiocry nr llie seltlionont of 
disputi'R between employers andwoikmci, and Duotecliori against th“ economic 
eofiBiapiences of old ago. sickness and unemnloyment. 

3. Labour to be freed fri.-m serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom. 

4. Protection of women workers, and e;-:peeial!y, ad-ajiiaie provision for leave 
during maternity period. 

.b, (Children of scliool going ng' shall not ha ernploy(‘d in inim’S and factories. 

(). Peasants and workervS shuil hove the right to form unions to protect their 
interest. 

Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tenure and reveniu' and rent sh dl lie reformi'd and an 
equitable adjustment made of the burden on agriciihoral hind, immediately giving 
relief to I he smaller peasantry, by a snhslitniiid reduetion of ngrieuliurai rent 
and revenue now paid by tacm, and in case of Uie-e.onoinie holdings, exempting 
them from ri'rit, so long as 'es-^ary, wiih such relief as tnay he jiist and ii<;.’.('ssary 
to holders of small estates atlccli'd by Hiieh exi'inption or rediielion in rent, and 
to the same end, imposing a graded tax on net iu--)uvy fr<)ni land ahovo a reason¬ 
able minimum. 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale, shall !»e h vied on ]wopcrty above a fixed 
minimnni, 

h. There shall he drastic reduidion nf mditary cxpcnditiirr s) as to bring it down 
to at ieasi one half of the presmU, scale. 

iO Expenditure and salaries in civil dep.artmentH bhall he largily reduced. N(' 
servant (\f the State, other than speciidly employed expeits and tlm like, shall he 
)>aid above a certain fixed figure, which should not ordinarily i xeced Us. 500 per 
month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt maimf.acjiircd in India. 

Economic and Social Programme '' 

12. The State shall proti'ct indigcnoii.s cloth ; and for this purpose pursue the 
policy of ('xclnsion of foreign cloth ami foreign yarn from the country and adopt 
such other ineasurns as may be found necessary, fhe Slate shall also protect 
other iiuligonouB industries, when necessary, against foreign competition. 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally prohibilrrl, except for medi¬ 
cinal purposes. 

14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in the national in I crest. 

15. The State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral resonrees, 
railways, waterways, shipping and ollnr means of public transport. 

in, Uelief of agricultural indebtedness and control of usury—direct and indirect. 

17. The State shall provide for the military training of citizens so as to organi8« 
a means of national defence apart from the regular military forces. 

APPENDIX B 

Constructive Programme of the Congress 

The following resolution on Constructive Programme was adopted by the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congresi which met at Wardha on June 12 and 13, 1934 : 
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In view of Iho removal of the ban on Confjrcsfl or^^^anizations, the Working Com¬ 
mittee ndviHLs responsible t-on^ress Avorkers to expedite the reorganization of Con¬ 
gress Commitlecs wiihin (heir respeetivc jurisdictions and engage Congressmen in 
the various construetive activities, particularly 

(a) production of khaddar through self-spinning and spread thereof, within the 
area of production, and such further assiBlance to the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion as is within their power. 

(b) removal of iintouchability 

(c) promotion of inter-communal unity 

(d) promotion of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs and advo¬ 
cacy of prohibition 

C‘) promotion of education on national lines 

(f) promotion of development of useful small industries 

(g) organizfit'on and reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, 
social and hygienic aspects 

(h) spread of useful knowledge among the adult population in the villages. 

(i) organization of imluslrial labour 

(j) and such oihi^r ar-j:viticH as may commend themselves to (''tongresfi workers 
and organizations, which arc n(»t inconsistent with the TonpreSB objective or gineral 
policy and which will not. involve any form of civil resistance. 


NOTES 

Village Industries^ Association 

fo ncrordanoe with the ("ongrees resolution in this behalf Gandhiji issued tbs 
following statement to (ho Press on December 15, lO.'M announcing the formation of 
the Hoard of Management of the Village InduBtrics’ Association : 

'The Oongress resolution in the matter contemplated the creation, of a self-acting, 
independent and non-political organisation, consisting of men and women whoBo 
})rltr,nry aim in life would he identification w’ith the villagers and promotion 
of^thelr welfare. The following friends, having understood the imidications of their 
ohiigalion, have consented to form the Association of which they become both 
foundation mernbeis and the first Board of Management—Sjt. Rhrikrishandas Jajoo, 
Piesident, and Treasurer : Mr. J. V. Kumnraiipa. Organiser and neeretary ; Shrimati 
ftosiben Oaptain : Dr. Khan Saheb. Sri Shoorji Vtdiahlida'’, Dr, Prafulla Cliandra 
Ghosh, Shri Laxrnidas Piirshottam and Shri Shaiikerlal Banker. d'hiy will have 
power to add to their number. 

The fiinelion of the Board will be to define the programme c.f village reconstruc¬ 
tion work fnoii time to time, to co-ordinate (he policy lollowod in the ditlerent 
eentri's, to collect, collate and cirenhate the information gathereii from workers or 
agents as to the actual condition of existing village indiiRtries, Itolh thosi? that may 
be flourishing or (hose that may be perishing, also as to the (-(amomic, moral and 
})hyKi(*al condition of villagers, to carry on research work with the help of siiecialists 
and experts and to discover and create a raaiket for (he surfiluB village 
manufactures. The Board will rttllcct such funds as may he rerjuired for the due 
riiseharge of its functions. As the secret of lh(- success of the policy of this 
Association will be in making the villagers sdf-rdiant and self-supporting, its 
programme must not be eoslly. The idea is, therefore, to work with as little outlay 
as possible. 

It follows, therefore, that decentr.alisation must be the key note of the Board’s 
policy and the area will be divided into as many areas as there may be workers or 
agents who will work, organise and be responsible to the Jloard for the carrying out 
of its programme in their rcsoertive areas. _ - u i ■ 

The workers or agents wdll he seloeied from those who, consistently with their 
preoeeiipation of earning their livelihood, will give their whole time to the work of 
the Association. Po far as possible the agents will be honorary. They wull collect 
what funds may he necessary for the organisation of their areas. It may be that 
the Board will not get many unpaid agents. It will be satisfied as a start even if a 
few^’districts are thoroughly organised and demonstrated to be economically and 
otherwise suecessfiil. The lists of agents will be published from time to time. 

The Board cannot carry on research work without the help of experts. And 
since experts cannot be expected to give their whole time and thought to the work 
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of the ABeociation I lent reqaeata to 8e7eral friendi If they would allow thelri'nanies 
to appear on the Board of Advisere. 

Bo far the followiiif^ friends have kindly consented to be on it—Dr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. Sir J. 0. Bose, Bir P. 0. Roy, Sir C. V. Raman, Mr. V, Ramdas 
Pantulu, Mr. Jamal Moharaed Saheb, Seth Ghanshyaradas Birla, Sir Purhottamdas 
ThakurdaSj Sir S. Pochkanawala, Prof. Sam Higginbotham, Dr. Jivaraj^Mehta, Dr. 
M. A. Ansri, Major General Sir Jvobert Macarrison, Dr. Rajab Alii Patel, Dr. 
B. Snbba Kao. Dr. B. C. Roy, <%; Dr. Puriishottam Patel Wardha I has been 
chosen as the head(|uarters because of its being centrally situated, being a junction 
station and being rather a glorified village than a city. 

Although I have several names before me of friends who have undertaken to 
act as agents to the Association I would request these correspondents ^as well as 
others to offer their names to the Organiser and Secretary, Shri J. 0. Kunyirappa, 
Wardha. i have transferred to him all the names and papers received by me’’. 

Constitution of 
The All India Village Industries’ Association 

The Association contemplated by the resolution and regarding.'*village industries 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its session held on 'i7th October, 19J4 
at Bombay and known as the All India Village Industries’ Association’ i. e. Akhil 
Bharat Gram Udyog Bangha, is hereby formed. 

The object of the Association shall be the village reorganisation and reconstruc¬ 
tion including the revival, encouragement and improvement of village Industries and 
the moral and physical advancement, and for the fulfilment of Its object the Asso¬ 
ciation shall r.uHf!* funds to carry on research work, publish Literature, orpniso pro¬ 
paganda, establish agencies, devise measures for the improvement of village tools 
and do everything that may be necessary for the furtherance of Its object. 

The Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gandhiji. 

Th(' Association shall consist of (a) board of management (b) members (c) agents 
(d) honorary workers (e) paid whole-time workers aricT (f) associates and shall alio 
have a board of advisers. 

Membership 

Any person who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed and Is recommended 
by a member or any one of the duly auinorised agents of the Association and 
v.ijoHO admission Is approved by the board of management shall be a member. 

Any ])crson vho sympathises with the object of the Association, aud pays an 
annual .iubscriiii.ou of not less than Rs. 100 shall be an associate aud any person 
who [lays a lump sum of Ks 1,000 may be cnrollud as life associate. 

Advisers shall be those who consistently with their pre-ocupations agree to give 
tt'.e free benefit of their special knowledge to the Association whenever they are 
consulted. 

Board of Management 

The following foundation members shall be the first board ,of management to 
hold office for three years : Bliri Bbriknshuadas Jajoo, J. (b Kumarappa, Bhri Goshi 
Ben, M. B. Captain, Dr. Kh.an Bahcb, Bhoorjl Vallabdas. Dr. Profulla Chandra 
Ghosh, Bhri Laxmidas Pnrshottara Ashar and Bhankarlal Banker. Tliereafter the 
members shall elect the Board of Management to hold office for a period of three 
years. 

The Board of Management shall be In full charge of the affairs of the Associa¬ 
tion to hold funds and properties for it and shall have power to add to their num¬ 
ber from among duly enrolled members provided that the total strength does not 
exceed twenty. 

The Board of Management shall maintain proper books of accounts which shall 
be duly audited aud which shall be open to public inspection. 

Board’s Power 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the carrying 
out of the objects of the Association. 

With the exception of the objects clause, it will bo open to the Board of Mana¬ 
gement to alter or amend or annul to this constitution by the consent of thrcf- 
fourths of the then existing members of the Board of Management. 
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Thfi board of miiiiH^ernfinfc fihall have power to appoint trustees and to hold funds 
and properties on behalf of the Association, 

The Pledge 

Having read the constitution and rules of the All-Jndia Vdlage Industries’ Asso¬ 
ciation J otl'or to be a member thcroof, and God helping, promise to devote the best 
part of my energy and talents to the furtherance of its object, which it the all¬ 
round w(‘lfare of the vdlagc'S of India. 

^0 long as 1 remain a member of the Association, I shall not take part in any 
campaign ot civil disobedience. 

In the discharge of my duties f shall seek the assiRtance and co-operation of 
all those who may be willing to give them irrespective of diirerenccs in politics. 

To the best of my ability 1 shall strive to live up to the ideals of Lho Associa¬ 
tion and })refer the use i^f villng(3 nianufuciures to any other. 

In the proseriition of my obligations to the vilbigi'rs, I shall recognise no dis¬ 
tinction between man and man. 


Assembly Elections 

The Cengrees achieved a phenomenal suecesR at the recent Assembly elections. 
It has <iaptnnd all seats in Madras, Orissa, U. P., and 0. P., which were open to 

tlie genera! deetorateR, In many constituencies the Unngress candidates vv'>n their 
seats by enormous majorities, and in some cases the* majority was so great that 
tlieir opjiouoiitH had to forfi'it cvtiii their He'*uriticH, 

I'lie (Congress lost 2 seats in the Punjab and 3 seats in Bengal, one sea! in 
Ajmc* and oik^ seat in Bombay. Out of thi'sc seven, four were lost to Oongressmon 
of the Nationalist Party who must be included among (Jongress members inasmuch 
as they are pledgi'd to vote with the Congress iu all matters except the fpiestion of 
the Communal Award. The Congress has also captured some of the Muslim 
seats. 

The success of the Congress at the polls proved beyond doubt that it was the 
onl> orgHuiHation lii India which represented the people at large and that the 
strength and etlicacy of its orgauisatiou reiuaiiicd unimpaired inspite of the terrible 
repression during the C. D. movement. 

The names of successful Cougress candidates together with the names of consti¬ 
tuencies from which they have been returned are given below. The list also 
contains the names of oth* r elecO'd members who will HU[)port the Congrearf m the 
AsBcmbly. 

Names of Congress Candidates Returned to the Assembly 

Assara—l. Mr. N. Bakdoloi —Upper Asfiam. 2. Mr. B. Iv. DAS-lSyihet. 

Bengal— 3. Mr. SiiRYA KiiMAii SiioME —Dacca—Mymeiisingh. 4. Mr. Adpdl 
Vaul Bauiu - Jhijshiihi. 

Bihar— b. Mr. Dll' Narain Siniia— Bhagalpur—Purnea (Unopposed), 6. Mi. 
Sr] Kkihhna tSiNHA-Mongbyr-Caya, 7. Mr. Anuorahanakain ISinha— Patna- 
Shahabad, 8. Mr. 8atyanarain 18iniia— Durbluinga-8aran, U. Mr. Bepin Bihar 
Varma— Champarau-MuzaHarpur, 10. Mr. JiAMNARAiN Hingu— Chota Nagpur. 

Bombay— 11. Dr. Deshmukh— Bombay City. 12. Mr. Bhuearhai J. Dehai— 
Gujrat, 13. Mr. N. V. Gaikul— Maharashtra. 14. Mr. K. Jediii— Maharrshtra 15. 
Mr. !S. K. Hosmani— Karnatiik. 

C. P.— 10. ^eth Govind Das—C. P. Hindi. 17. Mr. Ghanshyam Singh 
Gupta—C. P. Hindi, 18. M. V. Ariiyankar—C. P. Marathi. 19. Mr. Seth 
Sheodas Daga— 0. P. Landholders (Unopposed). 

Delhi— 20. Mr. Asaf Al.i 

Madras— 21. Mr. V. V. ClRl—Ganjam—Vizagagatam. 22. Mr. NagebwAK Rao 
Pantiilu— Godavari-Krishna. 23. Prof. N. G. Kanga— Nellur-Guutur. 24. Mr. 
Muthuranga Mudaeiar— Chingicput S. Areof. 20. Dr. T. S. S, Rajan— Tanjor- 
Trichinopoly. 27. Mr. Avanasalingham Ciietty— Coimbatore-Salem. 28. Mr. 
Samuee Aeron— Malabar S. Canara. 29, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami KAJA-Madura- 
Kamraad. 30. Mr. Anantasayana Iyengar— Ceded Districti. 31. Mr. Sami 
Venkataohaeam Chetty— Madras Indian Comruoice. 

N. W. F.—32. Dr. Kuan Saiiid. 

Orissa— 33. Mr. B. Das. 34. Mr. Nilkantha Dab. 

Punjab— 35. Lala Shameae—A mbala, 
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U. P.—30. Dr. Bjiagwan Das—S even cifies (llnoppofled). .37. Sardar .Togendra 
Singh—F yzfibfid. 38. CuAUDiirRY Baciihrir N a rain Singh—M eerul (UnoppOHcd), 
39. Mr. Moiiani.AL Sankna—J vneknow. 40. Mr. Sri J'rakasA—AH iihabad Jhansi. 
41. Mr. Sri Kisni:N Dgtt lb\LiwAE—A^ra. 4‘2. Mgnshi Jswar Saran—B enares 
Gorakhpur (Unopposed). 43. i*r. Govind Bajj.arh J*ant—— iiohilkhund—Kumaon 
(Unopposed), 44. Mr. T. K. Sherwani—A f^ra Muslim conBlitueney. 

Congress Nationalists—Bengal—1. Mr. SarA'I’ (/hANDRA BosI'—C alcutta (Un¬ 
opposed). 2. Mr. P. N. BANER.TEK—Calcutta Suburbs. 3. Mi. Akihl Chandra 
Dutt—C hitta'^on^^-Rujbhahi. 4. Mr. LAKr^iiMiKAN'iA Moitra—P residency. 

Berar—5. Mr. M. S. Anev. 

Punjab—6. I’t. Fa(,) 1R CjJAND—.lullunder. 

Sind-7. Mr. J jALCH AND NavAERAI. 

Muslim Unity Board—i. Mr. I\loi!AHM\D AiiMED Kaxmt—M cernt, 2. Maueana 
Shauka'I’ At. [—Seven eitirs. 3. Mr. AzmaR Ai.i —Fy/.abjid. 4. Syed Meim’AZA 
Saiieii—S outh Madr.as. 5. IIazi AedeIj Sattar Saheh—W est Coast, Madras. 
C. Mr. UWKAII SiiAii —North Madras. 7. Mr. Gaeiev [Ahr.ir l artyj-Punjab. 

Sikh—1. Sardar DiIangal SiNDii-East Punjab. 2. Sardar Sant Sinidt- 
West Punjab. 

Con^HCHH.44 ; CoufC'ess Nationalists. 7 ; Muslim Unity Board. 0 ; Ahrar 

Party. I; Sikhs. 2 ;—Total GO. 

Gandhiji’* Proposed Visit to the Frontier 

Gandhiji had been desirinv; for some linu' lo ^isit the Frontier to sec for himself 
how far the Ivhtidai UhidimirRoars (the Red Shirt organisation) had imbibed under 
the loadcrshij^ of Ivban Abdul Gatl'.ir Ivb.aii the spirit, of non-viedenee. JIc had also 
conceived the idea o( trying, lo serve tiiem by hidpiiie them to or/j;.inis(> their villa<j:c 
industries. As usual not. tlesiiino io endjarrass the (Jovernment, Gandhiji addressed 
a letter to the Viceroy Miformin^ him of the contemplaied visit. The correspon¬ 
dence that ensued has been released by Gandhiji fur jinblicalion. 

In a statement to the Pr'ss (Jandhiji wanted the publie against thinking that 
the correspondenee was elosed or that, he was waiting*; for iIe' iirsi opportunity to 
court arrest by proecediiiR to tin' I'd'otiti'T in the D-eth ot the Vieero>'s order to the 
contrary, lie said, “I have no d<"‘-ire to oiTt civil disol)e(li''ne'' at the ])rescnt moment. 
My object is, as a humbie servant of God. to iiieet those on thi^ Proiilier who call 
themselves servants of God and to know them. The ufro lias become all the ^Heater 
now that their brave leader is under arre'-l. But my immediate o])i('ct cannot be 
served by a defiance of authority. Tlierid'ore. 1 propose to try all pi'ssible eonsti- 
Uitional means to obtain tin' neee^sary jxrmissioiE If Kns])ie,on of my motive is 
the cause of th^ refusal 1 shall try to disaim ilm sus|)ieion. My endeavour is to 
avoid every occasion for eivi! disubedieiun^ of authority in so far as it is humanly 
po.ssible. j would therefore ask the public in genera! and the friends of the Fron¬ 
tier in particular to hold themselves in patience, 'fhey will know in proper time 
what is to happen finally.” 

The followiiiK i« the corioajiondence 

Oandhiji'a letter to the Private Secrctarij to the Fjcero^, (taled, Wardha^ 
Tsovemher l5. I'Jj I : 

Dear Friend, 

His Excellency has probably seen the public statement I have made of my 
intention to visit the Frontier Province ns soon as ]>oss ble consistently with my 
pre-occupations. 1 am likely to be ftac afKT the middh* ot December. My object 
in wishing to visit the Frontier Piovinco is to lu' with its people, to know ijieni 
at first hand and to understand how far the tcacJiin^;- of iion-violcncc by Khan 
Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan has permeated his followers. Tt is also my intention to 
help them in the development of their village industries. I need hardly say that 
1 have no desire whatiwer to inculcate amou<^ the Frontier people the spirit of dis¬ 
obedience (civil or otherwise) of authority. 

Though I know that there is no legal bar against my entering the k rontier 
Province, I have no desire to do anything that may bring me in conliict with the 
Government. It is my earnest rfl’ort to avoid such conflict in so far as it is 
humanly possible. 

Will you kindly ascertain His Excellency’s wishes in the matter and let me 
know them ? 

29 
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Thc Private Secretary's reply dafed^ New Delhi, November 25 : 

Doar Mr. Gandhi, 

I am desired to communicate to you ITis Excellency’s wishes in re^jjard to your 
proposed visit to the Frontier Province. His Excellency is f;lad that you have 
consulted him in this matter and notes that you have no desire to do anything; 
that may brin^.!; you into conflict with the Government, lie has discussed the ques¬ 
tion with the Government of the North-West Frontier Province and with his 
Council and rctrrets that he and they are unanimously of opinion that it is 
not desirable for you to pay a visit to the Frontier Pro\incc at the present time. 
He trusts that you will act in accordancs with his wishes. 

Gandhiji's letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy^ dated^ Wardha, 
November 2S. 

Dear Mr. Mieville, 

I must thank you for your prompt reply to my letter of the 15th instant. But 

1 cannot help sayirip; that the decision come to in regard to my contemplated visit 

to the Frontier Provin(!c is painful and places nu' in a very awkward position. In 
that sense jierhaps the decision may be rcp;ardcd as unfortunate. 

The only ray of hope 1 see in your letter is that the uiuhsirability of my visit 
rHcrs to “the ]>rcB('iit time”, (’ould ytui please jrive me a ddinition of the expres- 
hi; 0 .? Coi'ld you please tell me, if my enquiry is not iinqiiirupriate, why ’t is 
eonsid(--ed undesirable for me to visit the J‘’rontier ? 

Whiist it is my earnest desire to abide by His Exedlmcy's wishes J mny be 
pard''rud tor ropeatinfj: what 1 have said in my letter of the ]5ih instant —that 1 

uul I do S(' in so far as it was hnnnmly possible. This is a point which you. 

loiter diidc'v reply Bccras to have overlooked. 

Till Private Secretary to the Viceroy's reply, dated. New Delhi, December 2: 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many (hanks for your letter of the 28th November. 

in rejily 1 am desired by His Excellency to sny that the expression ‘‘at tho 
present time” implies that His Exeeilcncy’s decision will hold <;ood till he is satisfied 
that '’Ondiiions are such as to render a visit unobjectionable. His Excellency’s 
decision was arrived at after a full consideration of the e\cnt6 of recent Mairs and 
present conditions. 

Gandhijt's teh'pjram to tho rri\ato Secretary to th^' Viceroy, dated Wardha, 
December 7 : ‘'Whilst I am ]>raycrfnlly ^‘onsiderin}; my duty ic^iirdirif^^ tlic contem¬ 
plated vi.sit to the Frontier sc'mii^i: that cm bled rep-orts oi oer eorri'Spondence have 
aj>pcared in the Press unless His Exc- ihney h.ih obji'ctiou i wuiild like to publish 
the same.” Gandhi. 

The Private Secretary’s reply, dated, New Ddiii, Decernbir 10 : ’S'onr iclesram 
of December 8. His Exedltaiey has no objection to the jiublication of the corres¬ 
pondence.—Private [Secretary, Viceroy. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Dr. Satyapal 

Khan Abdul (Jutl'ar Khan, niemhrr of the Working Committee, and Dr. vSatyapal, 
an old member of the Woikinp; Committee and Pn-sident of (he Punjab Provincial 
ConpjresH Committer, were airtstcd and coe.yictcd on charges of sedition under 
section 124 1. P. C. Khan ^^aheb was sentenced to two years rigorous imprisonment 
for a speech delivered at the Nap:pa(]a Neip^bbouihood House in Bombay on 
October 24, 1934. Dr. Satyapal has been sentenced to undergo rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for one year for a speech delivered at Delhi supporting the candidature of 
the Congress nominre. Mr. Asuf Ali. in the reciait Assembly elections. 

The convictions of these two prominent (-ongressrm n deserve notice not merely 
because of the distinguished position they held in the political life of the country 
but because they give clear indication of Government policy in regard to the 
Congress. The seventy of senti'itoc was in no case mitigated although during their 
trial both the Khan fSahcb and Dr. bjatyapal had made it clear that as loyal Con¬ 
gressmen they had no intention to commit a breach of the law and seek imprison¬ 
ment in accordance with the present policy of tho Congress. 
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Abdul Gaffar Nagar—Bombay— 26th to 28th October 193 ‘ 

Opening Day’* Proceedings 

“A ^roldoti Hun ha I j'l-it di,-!ai>p(vir!‘'l fh-; wavt'leBS sea; late moon was still 

under the (‘usiprn tKv.iz )it ; tin; st irs vv ri‘ twniklin^ I'rom a d irkenin^ nky ; when 
inside a circle oi liia/ini:; iu'h's l.idn’s a.iiuii! lesr.iv.il of fr. elnrn brejan to-day on 
the hu^c (grounds specially laid out on Worli sea fac(‘—thus describes the 
U. P. S/)rrial Acre/cc tlr l.Sth session of the Indian National Oonj^ross which met 
at JJombay oti Mk' 26th October. 1934. Th ■ <!; ^riceously piopOfMoned partitions were 
packed to overer nvdine' iiy enthii na e.i<*, d de^yii 's and visitor- vv'io had come from 
th(* far off' eo'-iieis of Jfo. lusthaii. d’h ' pinda! was a model of generous planninji; 
and (!le;.!:a!)I. decor itiou. Tin* President's 'Snamiau.i’ in the' middle of the dais, on 
which the ho-iis of tlie cl inji^re-js were seated, and ih ' oe,:ac:onal rostrum situated in 
the middle of the panda! were brie;hr,ly eo’.ouival and brilliantly 'lighted. They 
were perfoet pieces ot ilebcati; archi'c *1 nre. Three gates openf3d into the pandal 
and through all of t!i mu the p irticip mts of this gr<-at ' eoncourso poured in (;ven 
an hour bef ir- the pro 'C'dings were to "Ommence. iSm irl volunteers in khaki, 
and sweiM Desh Sevikas in or.uige stoad a' the g u,cs and all along the roads and 
re:gulated admisuoi! and aec oninodation. The rushing torrent of humanity which 
poured through every gate soon found its pool and settled (|uietly down. The 
flood lights mounted on the g.ites threw their bliinling beams right to the centre 
of the pandal. Tlie p nveioal lights on th ■ gateways inside the panda! added to 
the illiiminatiou and all darkness vanished inside the cncloanre. 

Shortly b..fo'’e seven, tJie playing of music in the President’s camp announced 
the commi'iie ■ment of the Pi’esidentbil pro ‘cssion. The wdiole gathering turned east 
and all (yes wore fixed on 1> •'ihbandhn g.ire,, A few minutes later, the procession 
emerged out of tlie blazing areh. Ploodlighls concvMira'ed their beams and the 
procession moved in a stream of lieht Volunteers in uniform marelied first, playing 
bagpijies and biMtiug drums. Deso Sevikas came behind. Tlv'y were followed by 
the loaders who were marching slowly, twv) abrest. Dr. Annnri, Mrs. Saro/ini 
Naiflu, Miihdi maii , SanPir Patel, Abi/ul Qaffar Khnu, Dr. B. C. Roy, Maulana 
Pandit Maldiuya, Sardar Sarditl Bitn/h and other leaders marched ahead. 
l’:al)n Rajcndra Prasad escorted by Mr. K. F. Nariman, with a simple garland 
round his neek marched to the centre of the procession. Other leaders brought up 
the rear. 

Coming to the centre of the paodak the precession turned to the right to 
proceed to the shamiana. A bevy of Dt'.sh Hi'vikas furniRhed a guard of honour and 
the procession rnarchi^d under an arch of upraised lathi. Keaehing the Shamiana 
the ITesiderit and other leaders seated themselves in their respective places. The 
proceedings commenced. 

(Session Begins 

Eager necks craned, eager eyes scanned and eager ears listened to catch the 
start of the proeeedingR. The tuning of the Tamburag’ on the rostrum, broadcast 
by the loud speakers, riveted attention on the rostrum. A second later, the songs 
of salutation began. A soft, wind, as the sweet strains floated down and, spreading 
to the farthest ends, turned the heart strings of the hearers to the sterner song of 
freedom that was coming from the President Babu Uajeiulra Prasad. 

Mr. Nariman's Adpresb 

Welcome songs over, Mr. Nariman mounted the rostrum and delivered his 
welcome address. The night was calm, the air was still and the loud speakers 
worked perfectly. Both Mr. Nariman and Rajendra Babu were hoard with rapt 
attention. Mr. Nariman's address was frequently cheered. When he paid a tribute 
to Rajendra Babu, when he referred to Pandit Jawaharlal. when he appealed to 
Pandit Malavijaji to accept the Congress verdict on the Communal Award, when 
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he rrferntl io Oandbiji an lha )i;iiidit)p: alar of the Congresa, Mr. Nariman 
>Ta8 In-^lily rhccrcci. Alter the finiKh of the welcome address, Kajcn Babu was 

formally instaliod as Bresideiit and decorated with the bad^e of oflice. Bj. Jairamdas 

DouJatram next read the meBsaf^^es ol ^ood-will and sympalhy. 

TtiE Leaders 

Prominent nmonp: those noticed on the dais were MaJiaimaji, Sardar Vallahh- 
hhai Patel. Khan Ahdul Gaffar Khany Maalana Ahiil Kalani Azad^ Dr. Ansariy 
Mrs. Parojini Nuida,. Pandit Mahiviija, Dr. P[jcd Mahmudy tdj. l-\a/a(iopalachari, 
Dr. B. ('. iioijy Mr. Tasar Kanti Ghosc, Lditor. “a\ nirilubazar Palnka”, Mr. S. A, 
Brchiy Editor, ‘ JlombTy CliiiDnicb'”, Mr. C. R. Pri?/nasa?/, Editor ‘‘Swadcshinitrara. 
Afr. IPiUiauanda Chaff.dr/i'e, ^‘Editor, ]\lode’'n Ih'Vien”, Sardal Snif/h Gaveeshary 
Mr. M. (S'. Anc//, Dr. Ghoiitam Gid/rani. S/Cifiii Gvi'indanand, Messrs. P:al.'as.hain, 

Bhidahhai ])csiu. K. P, A'an>nan, 'I'. (’. Gos/rann. ,/. (\ Gupfa, Naiimdas^ 

Masfrr. Pa'ann AikukI. Paltahi SJara uuah. Aidiarija Kripalain. Messrs. Pnruso^ 
ttam Ti'icinndus, Ann Alai Shell/, Editor, .lanniabhoonii, Satijoidra Nath Akizum^ 
da/. Editor, '*Anandiibazar JSilrik.i”, P>rLhn Sr/}>ral:asl/. Pa/idil Uoruidkant Mcilavi/jay 
Pandil Radi/akaf/1 ya'ani/a. Pa/td/t Ga/'uidI'allar Pa//l. Sell/ QovindaSf Bahu 
'' Iharaprasi/d, Bah/i Dijn/ara/// Sn/phy Mr. Na/jesirar Jiao I'a/itulu. 

pRi:S]DJCNTlAL AdDRIOSS 

'the "resident, on arising to sj)eak, was f^reded w'itli tremendons cheers. Co])ies 
of tin Preedioitiul addres'-, printed m Hindi, Enj^lish, and Erfin wer-’ distrdmted 
di'lei^atis and visitors. Tlie President himsfdf delivij'ed a speiadi in Hindi, 
nder'A'a:, to sHeeiai portams of his proiti'd sp(‘eeli. The Presidiiit s rHirf'iiee iC' the 
absemo ol Idv/dil Ja/raharlal and Sp St/hhas Bose was ^^reeied Avitli apf-n'eialivo 
ctieers As the I'resideiil concluded his hpeeeli, some delee:at('B i'rou^ltt to the uotieo 
o.f (he ihes.JenI (he i>li,<i;h( of Ajmer delegates, lyin;^ at the northern 
o/I’eiitijL; (Sulyairndia. The President made u statement, saying tbiit his oti’er of 

ennniry into thidr erievaneeB was r<‘tns''d and liny had eontmiicd hiatyaj.?raha 

obstiralely. Ho could not reverse the decision of his predicesBor. 

Mr. Nariman^s Welcome Speech 

Followinir is the full text of the speceh ddiveretl liy Mr, Ah I\ Nari/nrrn. Chair¬ 
man of the P.eception C'ommitlci. in nxleoinniL' (he de.'ii.’ates to (he dyih session of 
the Indian Malional (\)ii^r(ss 

“Brother and tymter Dch'eiates and l'hi('nd«. 

‘d)n behalf of the Keteption (^ommiPce of i’oe 4dtb session of the Indian Kalion- 

al Coni^resss and on lulniil of the cifj/ens ot Pon.iny [ v'.lhr uni a most cordial 

and hearty vvelcomc \o ihis cnninuei.Tl eapila! oi ludi.i •'od 'Ids centre of Coiifjjrcss 
jiolities. \early lb years have passed since Bomiiay had liie liomiiir of holding a 
special Bcssion of the Indoin National <\'ngte'-’K and all these year.s have been years 
of strenuous activity and Hleady advance in tjie liehl of podties. It is, indeed, a 
notewortliy coineidenee that \vheM (he Coapress met in 191S it was to discuBB and 
record the Nation's verdict on the scheme of cnnsiiMiiional Keforins which the 
i'.riic'^h Cabinet were anxious to intiodncc into India. Only the ]ircvioua year, the 
historic pledge about self-govi'niiiicnt Jiad been given and Mr. Montagu had come 
to India on a spi'cial ])c})ntation. On tin- basis of the Beport that he Bub- 
rnitted a Pill wus drawn up embodying recomniendaiions intending to give Indians 
a larger share in their own Oovernmcnl, 'Phe lepiorcntativcH of the nation who had 
assembled then rejeetcil the reforms as disa})poinling, inadequate and uiiBaiisfactory. 
.l)eK])ite the opposition of (ho nation, the liefonus L’lll was passed but it had failed 
to bring ]>e:iev> in India which British statesmen had fondly hoped for. The Act 
that was then iiassed contaimd a provision that more reforms would bo granted 
after a I;v])se of ten years and iu accordance with (hat inovisiou, an unending pro¬ 
cession of commissions and coinmiitees have been coming to this country and ma¬ 
king reports and lecommendationR. As if to Hupiileim nt them there were three 
more big gatherings glorirnd under the name of Round Tabic Conference and as a 
result of the combined labour of all these conclaves of statcrimen and diplomats there 
has emerged a new scheme of reforms which is to-day on the legislative anvil. The 
need has arisen to-day again for the nation to stand up as one man and reject every 
attempt vM (he imperialists to forgo tighter links to hind India to the chariot wheels 
of the Empire. And Bombay is legitimately proud that the delegates of the 
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nation arc to-day assembled to re-iterate their determination to be free, to review 
their allegiance to the ideal of ‘‘Puma ISwuraj”. 

Pktnck Among Workers 

‘^It ifl another noteworthy coincident that three Bombay sessions of (ho Congress 
should have bein presided over by three illustiious sons of Bihar. Lord Sinha pre¬ 
sided over the 10lb session and Ryod Hussain Imam guided the deliberations of the 
special sesHion in lOlS. To-day wo have the good fortune of meeting under the 
presidentship of Babu Ihii('ndra Prasad, the* foremost l eader of Bihar—a peasant in 
his garincnls bur, a princi' among public worliers. Tlic unanimous vott' by which he 
has been elected to guide the dc iiities of iJic naiion during the coming yi'ar is a 
Icstimony to the esteem and a]}'ction in w!ii< h lii-i eoiintrymen from one end to the 
another hold him. In Jiis oun jirovincc the mime of B-’-jrndra Babii is ii name to 
conjure wi'h. TJie call of nnoonal leadershi}) has conic to him in thi' midst of ii 
tiyng lime, ifis ov;n fainOy hna snl!'red sluadioig b -p a vriin i Is. And he himself 
is llie victim of a nerve-racking illness valnch with every litlh' exertion becomes more 
malignant. If in the iniJsis ol tliese ordec.ls he lias cbecrinliy resjiondcd to the 
nation's call and taken his place of resj)‘Hsibibly it is only an indication of hi3 
unbending devotion to duty and his utter rcavliness to shoulder every burden in the 
cause of India’s freedom. 


IiiE li.f.rsruioT^s I)j:ao 

“As we meet to-day, it is but natural that ue should miss the sagacious counsel 
of some of our trust (‘d lemh'is and dear cdh agius. Sj. Vithiilldiai Patel, who on 
the last occasion acted as lim Clnniman td’ the Pecip'ion ('ominirti'C is with us no 
more. Brok-m liy disease but uitii bis taiih :n India’s Ir-.edom blight and steady, 
he went to a iorcign l.uid where he hml hopcvi lu rtc'u,) his health and to corner 
back to take his due and proper share in llu' siimgeh' Imc fneslom wiih ri'doubled 
vigour, hut d(‘ath snatched him away even b. feie i, s dream could be lealiscd and 
he expiied in Swii/criand with a last (‘xhortal ion to his coiimI rymen not to relax 
the figh' for liberty. In the db years oi liis public bfe Sj. Vithabihai Paid proved 
hirnHe]l the most doughty cbamiiion of India’s emanci]nitioa and in parliamentary 
woarfarc Jie proved to be a masor faetieian without a p cr. 

“Another groat figure lias pasec;! away in Leshafuiya Sen-Guptn on whom had 
fallen the niantie of Chitlaranjan J>-m. Biiigal will sorely miss icader^-hip and the 
iiaiion his steiling services. 

“in IMadras death has prematurely elaim d Rj. A Uaug-i'ov.aul lyeimar, an cx- 
fleiK'l’id Sccri ary of the ('ongre-s and liter on oi ihi* old Swaraj Party. Idyer 
since the decline of the (d'll 1 )isobc‘dii'i'ee campaign, Mr, lyu.gar had bimiul 
hiuiKi'lf with the revival of parliumente.ry warfire and it is a imilter lor great regret 
that the Parliuincutary Board has been dcjirivid even at the outset of his valuable 
guide nee. 

‘T)r. Annii' Besant has also passed aw.iy williout wdtnessing the realisation o 
her heart’s disire to see India Irca 

“A cruel fate has, indeed, dejirivtd ludin of the serv'ces of these leaders but 
they have left behind them a record of devotion and service which must inspire 
us to further and greater cllbrts. 

BomraA’’ p ConTrtrpt roN 

“In 1918 when the Congress met in this city, Bombay was the centre of the 
moderate school of politics. The objective of the Congress was the attainnumt of 
“Self-Clovernment within the Bntisli Empire” by all constitutional means. During 
(he years which had led to that session, the spirit of liberalism was the dominating 
force in Indian politics. Bir Phirozc Bhah Mehta and Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
were the giants of those days. And the weapon in their armoury ranged from 
‘‘humble petitions” to “great disapprovals', and cniiihatic protests. The Indian 
politics have far advanced Irom that stage. The object is no longer the attainment 
of self-government within the British empire. It is the achievement of “Burna 
Bwaraj.” The means are no longer memorials or petitions, but peaceful and legiti¬ 
mate direct action. And in working this change it has been Bombay’s privilege 
that she has always been in vanguard. Bhortly after the introduction of the Montagu- 
Keforms, Gandhiji entered (he political arena with his matchless weapon of Batya- 
graha. At the Nagpur CongresB he pleaded for his adoption as a means for 
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india’H crnnncipalioa but before it could be a trial it was withdrawn in 1922. 

For ej^ht yenrs from tJiafc day, l.iu; Nation was fittin^r itself for the striij^^^Ie and 
when the ultimatum ^iven at Oaleiitta expired on lUst December, 19d9, the Con- 
^K'HS unlujled the banner of Jndepcndcnco and called upon the Nation to assert 
and win hir freedom by the adopiiun ol t^atyapjraha, Ihit on account of the success 
with \\hieh she, organised the boycott of the Pnnee of Wales and the generous 
enthuhiasni with which she coiunbuted over GO lakhs to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
llonil>ay took over the leadership of thi; Congress struggle in 19i0. When Satya- 
graha was adopted as the means for implemeiuing the Lahore resolution, Ihimbay 
set shout e\olvH)g new tacncs and to her belongs the proud distinction of having 
fashioned a tcchnj(|uc under which the Ioi’ci'k of nationalism were unable lo score 
tlieir most Hjieeiaeiilar vietorii Tae oiganisaiion of mammoth processions on a 
scale and wiih numljcrs hirlierio unknown was the fust siep in mobilising piitilic 
opinion m the eaiisi' of the sirug'de for freedom. These perfectly peieeful and 
orderly deinonslralions weie often illega! and always il, fiant and gave the first, 
assuiiinees to the mass muul that against nl'Tl aiulaetue puthe opinion the lorees 
of eonslitnted autln nty weie lielpivss. Fumi mer»* processions and demoustralioiis 
the viiiiis and the marches weu- the next step. 'J'ne qiiiel ass'rtion of popular 
strength dcMloiud into non-viulenl utlensivc wlicre it quickly devLlo])i'd into a test 
lietween the capacity of the police lu iidbet physical uijuiy and the cafiaciiy of the 
vi^lunicii's to laar it. And at hmidrcls of places in this cit>. during 
those I fo.lal months, did the. r.un-violcnt. idJicis of tieidom score over the servanls 
ol Jjaw end Order. I'he ini iai suiivs-’-cs that attcnd<-d these ellbils galvaniseit lUe 
ciiy and t’.ie jilanning of mass ollensives tlvrecflcr hceami* eadu Jr-nn lia' sqmPing 
of iiK >ho!a))Ui Day pioce^-sion lo the Zenda Vandiim on the A/ad Maaian 
and liom viie digiuiied di lianee (;f i'oiiee orders a1 Jeoi Ihinder to the 
(itishing* raids on tlie Wadala Salt, pans d was a normal transition. 
\Veek after we»'k the forces of authority git more and more dispiiited 
and demoraii-icd and the ftongress was winning all along the lines. While pruccs- 
Bioi H .uui raids imjilicaled the niTi' spectacular didcats on the forces of Ciovernrneiit 
iL was the organisation of boycott and the inlensdif uion of ])icketting that ke])t 
a steady and crushing pressure over them, d'iie cheeifulness with which many mer- 
chants came forth lo saenfiee tlicir immediate interests, the geiierou.-i enijuisiasm wnili 
whtehi others came to Jielp the hiavery with whn h (.Lnguss volunleeis dLscharged their 
duly ollen at giave pi isomd risks—all iliesennule bf yeuil efreclive and elevanal piekeiting 
into a majoi tiout. tioverionenfs ri'inedy was always lo resuri to brute lorci' and cveiy 
exhibition of brute ioi'ee miaini an addilioinal triiunph to t!ie flungve.ss and fresh 
accession ot pnbne slreiigih. The rapidity w.ih'vhirh .'vmhula. ei.'Assoindum s})iang 
up and the sjioiuaiu ity with which the ttone.rcss ilo'^jiilui and rtn r udief ageiieuis 
were organised, weie unmistakalde tesiimonies us lo o*' whe h side the iiatioii 
was rangijig iiself. Ifundreds of persons wiie injuied in iv, ty elasii wi'li the 
roljce but still tliousands wue anxious \v par'ni]!a>c m eveiy uimnosUidion. 
And on alt these ocei.sions when the ohscuu' t'ongrv.ss \oInultei w’as entied upon 
to make the supreme saenfiee. lo lay down his hie euiafiy and iinresisiingiy us a 
Sacred ollering in a sacred cause, IVnnbay with IhU’ hundred.s of thousands of men, 
women and ehiiiiieii—Hindus, Muslims, Christians, g'kh-\ ['arsi'S a'ld .few's felt 
moved and acted like a single being. She prided herself in the purity of her strug¬ 
gle , ohe gloried in the maityr's stiength and s.ieriii,-:. Such were the days when 
ilaijivan Lalji fill witli the Flag at iiori Funder, Labu Genu was crushed by the 
wheels of a fonign cloth lorry in ivalvadevi and Faie fsii,inker sank under a rolice 
lathi on (Yuen’s Koad, Lombay shed a mothei'h Uar ov-rthem and the other un¬ 
known volunteers but she Hw’clted with pride lo know it was her sons who were 
dying so that India might be free. 

Cono'Kess VVau Cabinet 

The triumphs of that struggle were made possible only because of the clarity of 
purpose, unity of control and generosity of support. United aggressive and etfcctive 
action against the Ihircaiiciacy wms (he single purpose fur which all activity was 
co-ordinated. Unity of control and direction was secured through the emergence of 
the Congress War Cabinet or the Steel-FTame. It was a body of workers 
knit together by no other ties save of those of a common determination, 
a common policy and a eominon purpose. A scieutilie departmentalisation of the 
Congress w'ar activities soon infused a happy team spirit into them and the joys of 
common achievement and the feiirs of common risk brought them closer every day 
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and built up a tradition of loyalty, eomradoship and service hardly paralleled 
anywhere else. Another factor which contributed to Bombay’s success was the 
enthusiasm with which the City’s womanhood threw itself into the slruff^le. Imme¬ 
diately following the dechiration of the war, or^canisation sprang up under the 
inspiration of spirited women and placed themselves entirely at the disposal of the 
Congress. They were drawn from all classes l)Ut all united for one purpose. In 
processions in demonstrations, in raids, in piekettinfi;—on every front tiny formed 
an intej^ral part and each triumph was made possible only by their extraordinary 
sense of flisci{)l!ne. display of courage and deep-rooted feelin.'rs of patriotism. The 
organisation of Vanar 8ena was anther special feat lire of ItriO strn<:^le. ft made an 
instantaneons apjieal to the imagination and succeeded in harnessing juvenile 
enthnsiasiTi to national cause. The cheery youngsters shoutin*;' National Hlo^ans 
were en’oetive examples to older men. And the eouratres with which they invited 
and withstood 1‘ohee char^ms durin/jj their rally was of a type that a battalion of 
veterans mi^>:ht envy. 

Ppiu.icity Method 

While the eonrai^e and devotion of the Conj.'ress workers enabled Bombay to 
^ain these victories, it was due to her publicity methods that all concentration 
WHS possible and efTeetivC massine^ of popular striMi^th. With the application of 
the (b’imiiial L;iw Amendment Act the nationalist Pr(‘ss ceased^to be a useful 
rncduim and all Congress announcements had to depend upon the Bataki, the Bhoy 
patrika and the bull-'tins. The daily publication of the Con^rress bulletin was a 
daily assertion of the Con<;rcss slrenj^lh. The bulletin was means to 
be a lecord of activities ami a medium of annonneements. But 
immediately on its ap])oarance it becanu' an issue in the and frantic attempts 

wore made by the (Jovernment to throttle' the Bulletin. But the bulletin continued 
to be published uninterruptedly and proved to be the most successful defiance of 
the Press Act and host jf other ]>enal laws desip:ned (o stifle the voice of freedom. 

Another and a more sensaiional triumph was achieved when Congress announce¬ 
ments were put on the radio and broadcast. 

The r.).‘l0 Htrnp:e:le ojuled in ’he (Jandhi-lrwin Pact. It hrou^^ht in a truce that 
was to esiubbsh peace. Put rhe peace dul not eoinc. In its stead came the second 
stru^^^de. The (livii Service, which was vampiisln'd in lOilO, was hatching vengeance. 

The Sf.coni) IU/DNd 

The whole of the yc.'.r was spent by (Tovernment in planning for a new struggle. 
They had learnt, many ies.sons in lO.dO and made every diligent provision against a 
similar event. They l.irgial lu'w weapons and prepared even ambushi'S. But the 
main tiody of lh(' tlongrcss only hoped for peace. And wlu'ii after the Bound 
'Table Conferenee the nation found iisclf trappi'd it was taken unawares. By 
elapjnng up Abdul Gaflar fCbaii and his fi'd Shirts in the bTonticr and Pandit 
Jawharlal in the LJ. P., the ffureaucraey ihn'w down a challenge which the Working 
Committee could have ignored only at tlu' peril of its honour. The Working Com¬ 
mittee stoiid true and picked up the gauntlet. GovernmeiH by virtue of its secret 
preparations and its unashaim-d and unserupu'oiis rnetliods succeeded in taking^ tho 
Congress by surprise. Ordinances poured out of Simla like lava out of a living 
volcano and Congress organisations were submerged under them. The Congress 
struggled and Congressmen fought for two years and more. The issue was in tho 

balance for the first six months. But later the terrorism of the Government and 

the treachery of non-t'ong^essmen told. Congress forces had grown weary and tho 

issues of the struggle—the no-tax camnaigii in U. P. and tho Krontior Ordinances— 
had gone into the background. And later Bteadincss was lost in that direction 

with the result that the enemies of Indian freedom became more and more aggre¬ 
ssive. The Reforms which were kept dangling in the background as a constructive 
alternative to repression began steadily to vanish. As the sun of Satyagraha went 
down the light disappeared from the face of the Reforms and to-day they are a dark 
and inert mass. After 12 months of struggle, the Bureaucracy succeeded in taking 
the initiative out of the hands of the Congress and tho Civil Disobedience Cam¬ 
paign was reduced into sporadic attempts at defiance of authority by individual 
Congressmen. 

Disobedience Suspended 

The Campaign went on for another six months when taking advantage of 
Mahatmaji’s freedom, a Conference was held of w'orkers and leaders at Poona in 
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July, 1933 to review the prof^ress of the Btru^t^Ic and to chalk out a new pro- 
f^ramine. 4 b a rcBult of that Confereiue the ConpjrcHS Ruspended mass civil difl- 
obedienee and restricted the campaign to Bclect individuals. The Nation showed 
nnmiBtakal)le sense of weariness and tlK-re was no projier response to the Poona 
decision. Meanwhile, a Beclion of Conf^resRinen had revived talks of (Joniicil-entr^ 
and their su<;K^^Btions had gathered bo much support ithat in April 1934, Garidhiji 
came forward with a t^n'iierous pledjj^e to support that policy and the Congress 
lharh ament ary Hoard w^as formed. Immediately after, Gandhiji announced his 
decision to suspend even the campaign tor individual Civil DiHobedience and thus 
made it necessary for Government to lift ihe ban on Congress organisations. The 
('ongress regained its right to live and function not as a n'Siilt of its victory in 
the struggle but through the sntrerance of its opponents. It was restored to freo- 
dom but not to that freedom to pursue its own ideals or its own methods. It ean 
hereafter act only constitutionally or it must face another attemfit of siipprosBion. 

It is only natural that undrr ill'’ circumstaoc'-s the A. T. (\ which met at Patna 
chadded (hat the session of the Jndian National (>ongr--ss should b(‘ field to review 
tJie jtoHition and to take new di'cisions. Poinbay was anxious that ahe should be 
given ib(' [irivilege of hokiing the HCr'Sion and the invilalion was aeecpted. 

G]ia('kij:ss Acts or Giiacj-: 

It i.-; notiiing Hurpri''Hig that wherever Government pnifcsscp to aef as a mutter 
of grace they should often act grac(‘!cssly. I’he organisations which were suppresseti 
lit the inauguration of Civil Disobedience campaign fmve not been ah restiuad to 
freedom and it is further a matter for doi’j) regret that many of our vahc'd 
eo-VK'rkeic and colb’agues are to-day prevented from coining and partieipatin;; in 
this gaihering liy the reason of the various n'strielive ordtrs Under ihiu'rgency as 
well as Foreigner’s Acts against them not having hrcn witbdi’avvn. That several 
active CoogtcBs workers should have their lilicrty of action so rigorously curtailed 
is a strong exjiosun' of Government’s plea that these restrictions only means 

against snliversive activities. Goviainnent’s instructions ari' to n(i)jBo every reason- 
able oj'portunity to curb the freadom movement in India. Ami the continuance 
of the ban on Red Shirts and the Jlindnstani Seva Dal is a standing refutation of 
tbdr proiession that th-y would intcifcre with organisations only wiicn thev tended 
to violence or subverFive activities. Ikdb the oiganisationF are integral'parlR of 
the Congress and il they arc' sidl iiot allowed to luiiction it is Ix'eanse the Piircau- 
cracy is convinced they arc Gl'ceiive instruments in Uk' (‘aiise of non-violent resis¬ 
tance. The non-removal of the ban is not only an indicaiion of the Government’s 
mind, but it is also an indirect lecognition by the oppoiu.nl of the exeellciit Bcivico 
these organisations had rendered during the last siniggles. 

Pt. NETlIin’.s IKCAIU'EUATIOM 

I’he fact that Government have not yet rehaised all civil diHobediciicc prisoners 
although iK'arly G months have elapsed since the suspension of ISatyagraha also 
gives an insight into the inner workings oi the minds of the autiioritjcs. They 
woull not let even Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru to join ns in this assembly to-day. 
They would not let him aitend even on his ailing wile, witliout imposing irritating 
liltle-mmded time limits. Heavy is the cross the intreiiid Pandit had been called 
ujion to bear but his is a valiant luairt which no power on earth can crush. The 
suti'erings which a resentful bureaucracy heaps upon him only serve to shed "addi¬ 
tional lustre on his radiant personality. May his wife be‘soon restored to health 
and he to freedom. 

While on the question of Government's treatment of Satyagrahis |lct me refer 
to the result of repression in the various r rovinccs and stretch the need for orga¬ 
nised relief. Jn Karnatak, Giiirat and United Provinces the peasants and farmers 
have suffered immensely and the Congress will be failing iu his duly if it does not 
give the necessary siiecur to those w’ho in resiionding to its call have lost their all. 

Ihe Hutierings of Khudai Khidmatgars is unexampled and they too call for relief 
and help. 

PETTlFOGellNCJ AUTttORlTlES 

While great gods at Simla have been racking their brains to keep isolated all 
the UiigrcsH forces, the chota gods at Bombay have been doing their bit in heaping 
impediments in the way of holding the Congress session. Our application for the 
temporary use even on payment of rent of the vast and open unused tract of 
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reclaimed vacn.it land near Churchjijato was turned dovrn. That area was certainly 
more conveniciit hein^r nearer the commercial centre and possessed better facilities 
for transport and other amenities, than tins distant outskirts of the City. Thoup:h, 
80 far J.S the acinal results are concerned, this could not have and has not made 
any ditrerence, because thousands of patriotic and enthusiastic Indians would always 
cheerfully undertake this annual political pil^riraa^e, even though the sessions bo 
held either n.i the top of the freezinji; Himalayas or at the scorching lands-end of 
Cap‘‘ Comorin. But this insolent njection of our reiiue t by the (rovernment, 
though uisignificnut and unimj.ortant by itself, still denionstratcs tragically our 
helpli'SsncHs, impotence and dependence in onr own country. That a largo tract of 
vacant and nnus.id piece of land, rcclainn;! ai, the cost of millions of rate-payers’ 
mo.iey, cannot be made available for admitrediy the greatest, the most representa¬ 
tive end most popular political mgaiiis it:oii in the country for a few days to hold 
its annual plenary session, is a posiiioii iiciih'-r edifying niir adding to our national 
self-respect, particularly when wi; arc mad.* to feel tli<* additional galling fact, that 
any favourable spot in any part of the country, should be at the disposal of officials 
and their aristot^ralic friend.- for their light sport,s and even harmful gambling 
games. I am sure this liel[)lcss condition will awaken the country to the sad 
reality of our situation. 

As contra.sted with the obstructive attitude e{ the rrovcnimcnt, the Reception 
Committee acknowledges gratefully the co-operation and prompt assistance recinved 
from all oflicials of the Jlombny Mnnicipalsty, including the Improvement Trust, 
and the facilities for tr.insport aflbrded by ihc Bnnoiy Electric 8u{)[)ly and 
Tramways Co., helped considerably to n'diice the hardslup and inconvenience caused 
by this uurcasonabie rejection by the Government. 

FixjNii OF Dates 

Criticism has bvjen levelled in ngard to the fixing of dates of the se.ssion. Some 
friends believe that th'S particular time of the year sciected for such an important 
session is very unsuitable. 'Gic month of (Ltolie: is eliniatically the worst part 
of the year, making both long journeys and camp bfc ralh'W nncoinfortible. Some¬ 
time aftiT the dates were fixed a request came from certain quarters for postpono- 
incut of the session to a date after the Assembly el.-et ions, because they believed 
that this Hession would intiudere with their election eampaign. There is no doubt 
there is a good deal of force in hnth these arguments ; but I would submit for 
your considerations the more winghty reasons that iiidii-cd t.h-' Wv)rking Committee 
to fix those particular dales in spiti; of some ineonveuiencc to certain friends ; 
those of you who atlendiHl the Ibitna A. I. G. m'‘el.ing will rt'inember that in 
the resolution bu- forruaiion of Parliamentary Board a eonstitiuional objection was 
raised from a strong and eonsiderablc S'-eiion of (tongo'ssmen that in view of the 
Lahore resolution boyec'tting the l(‘gislature->. the Gouneil-i'utry programme could 
only be sanctioned by aiioliier plenary seShK.n of the Congress , hchec it was nece¬ 
ssary to arrange for an open session shortly bfTorc the Assembly elections so that 
the'resolution about th(‘ Barliaincntary B lard in girt b.r endorsed by this session, 
and the LahoT’c ban against the eoiincil-enlry could ihu.s be formally and legally 
removed. 

At a later date when furtluT reciuests came for poslpoin'ment after the dates of 
Assembly elections were actually fixed, addit.ional weighty reasons prevailed to 
adhere to these original datas and’thrs-j rcipirsts could not b(^ granted. In view of 
the diflerence of opinion on the Working Committee’s resolution on the Communal 
Award, it is but fair that an opporiunity siionld be given to all parties including 
dissentients to place their point of view before (he session and to obtain a final 
verdict. Pandit Malaviyaji and Sj. Aney had openly declared their intentions to 
continue their endeavours in this direetion till the last, that is, till this plenary 
eession, to get the Working (ilomraittee’s resolution rescinded. Therefore, it was 
necessary and fair that an early opportunity should be given to them before this 
highest authority in the Congress constituiion ; oihi'rwiso the Cabinet might have 
been charged of attempting to evade that issue and not giving an opportunity of 
facing it in the open session. It is hoped and expected that Pandiiji, having openly 
sought and invited the verdict and justly claimed the right of audience from this 
open session, will, as a rigid disciplinarian and one of the oldest (Congressmen abide 
by its mandate. These wore some of the main considerations that prevailed in 
fixing these dates. 
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Demonstrative Effect 

I boliovo that this mass, political ^athorinfi;, is bound to create a 
{>:real acMitional clcinonstrauvc and ])ri>pai];iindist. eirect, not only in this city and 
i’'('Kiilci)cy, but all over tlu'- country and the fact that the council-entry proposals 
has obtlined the sau^-rnn of this \denary se.ssion. will by itself, have a p:reat pro- 
pnp:andist value, and is bound to have ‘!;reiter edeet on all Con»;rcss-niiiided elec¬ 
torates in all jiarls of the country, than any individual or ^;TOup electioneering; 
eainpai^;n : thus far from liiiultTine: the el<*etion work this early session will certainly 
helf) the Congress caiididUi's and I liave no d uiht that the country will readily and 
willinn:ly respond to the Coiurress call and ^ive its w^hole-hcarted support to Con- 
press candidates, f w’lsh them all survess. 

In advaneniL': lhes(“ arpiiineiits I liave taken lor pranted that this session will 
endo'Ne the P.itiia r-silunoo to ih' firmaticn of the Parliamentary Board. So lonp 
as Mahal m iji's lilessiiips to this new Parliam'mt iry veiiliire eoiitiiiues, there is no 
ehanec or risk of its OMiip sueetssruHy ehalleupcd from any Gonpress (jiiartcr. 

G()N(;HKSS and C()tJN('tl;-KNTRY 

It iiliplit b" co!ii,('iu!ed tfiai, it, w iiild lie ino[)pori.uue at (his sfape on the eve of 
the ee''*tioiis, 1,0 r<'op('ii tlic qm'stion of council.entry. It would indeed he so if the 
jinmup'e of Gouncil-entry was stdl an issue m disputi'. Piit lo-day it is an accepted 
pi ink in the Goiipress platform. And no one could think of tearmp it out. And 
HO It wou'd only be in the fitness of tijinps if the propramme of the party is so 
nmciidr'* as to make it a rcv()lti!ionary force. 

“Su(‘Ii Huppi'stions and amendmimts as to details of the propramme tine! ])olicv 
r.nd • v( n in the manih'Sto would, I respectfully sulnuit, be peidcetly Iei*itiraate auu 
V.’til u she province of ev. ry loyal (tmeressman because (hat would lie in pursuance 
of niol .‘onsisti'nl, with the Patna decision. 

ThF (VlNiJRESS SoriALlSTS 

In cue oili'T aspeet the B mibay s s uon will also lie considered as urdque. This 
IS l!.e ^ll^l, sessicii ii which an orcuii/. al piliiici! proup wdlliin the Gonpresfl 
makes its a^ipi'iirance with :i rad'callv ditreriml, outlook and fundamentally different 
p.'epr.immc. The Gonpress Sociilist (‘.irty. born only a lew months apo, has emerped 
with :di ambitii'tus propramiim. Ap.iin it is not for me to criticise or commend 
the Jiolicy and lu'opramme of this new patty. No political prophet can venture to 
foretell Its late, in thf- tiitiin* but only this much can lie saul that whether this 
iiifiint will piMw into a pewerful t-ninl. or would sinaoimb untirm-ly would 
eniirely depan! tipiin tin' <'ap'ie;t,v of their pnprimn,' 'o attniU' itselMo the 
National ided and It Ip in the speednn aitaiiimeMt ol Nainmal Freedom. 

yV'i'lIN DE TOW'ARI),S <'] ^'\\:h 

The ((iieilioi of policy and idsitiidt' t,o\va[dM th-' Indian States will also ciipnpe 
fln> ulteniion and auait disj)(,>al by tins a-sem'dy , whether the Gonpress should 
contiiMK' the iiresent poiiey ot jiIooIiksh or whether tin dcmnno ol die States’ 
subjeels to !)■ mirjo'd into and identdii.l with tin Prilihli Indians, sliould he eon- 
e.'ei|(d, wdl b( another important issue and will have to be solved by the present 
Hi'ssion. 

Guanoed in GvivI'Iiinmcn r's ATTnuitE 

Goniinp to the imnndiate jaibli'-al i.-^suc wliieh liie Gonpress will be called upon 
to tackle, we nnel fii>t lake into consideiMlion (he ehanpes in the ffovrrnmenPa 
jiKKude between Jltt'J and PCM. aoon as u w'a^^ realised (hat “unlawful” Con- 

press had eean-d (,o 1)(> ai/pressivin Wh.i-'iiall iil Simla prew morn and morn boastful. 
At (he eommeneem.mt, of the s(rupple all liny wanteil was only that the ConpreSB 
should (lio|) ^'direet, aedon” and (iiat it i(, did .^o (he reconstruction of Indian 
])olilics would be ])ri)ei('ded with on the basis of maximum apreement. The Con- 
picHR knew' that the a^^scrtioii was incorrect, d’hal was why it foiipht, When the 
fipht was 0 ( 1 , (he Foyali'-I. Iht' Liberal and tlie const,ilutioual Nationalists and 
1 ndepcndeii 1 s all tound fault with (he Gonpress for earryinp on u war in the face 
of such a (Icar divlaration. To-day the war is not there, is the work of political 
reconstruction pomp on on the ba^is of maxnniim apnaimont ? Is not the (mnpresB 
by common consent and by hostile testimony (he preatest political institution 
Aarryinp with it maximum popular support ? Is not.'thc new Constitution bciup hatched 
cb ipnorinp and alienating this insliUitiou with th« maximum popular support? 
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The Enf^lirth statesman known his proelamalions and profcssioiiri arc false hiil he 
has to make them for other reasons than he will earn to confess. When our 
Liberals and Moderates know lle’se ])roe.l:ini!itions and )»rofes.sions to In* false, have 
they also to support Ihem for other reasons tlrin they will care to admit,? I’erhaps 
they have. They have la-im (he willing; and entliusiastic dupes of lh)vernnitint’s dual 
policy of rcj)reshion and reforms. 

It is this policy of R‘pn'ssion and inoek Reforms that will form the issue in 
the eomine: elections. To buttnss repression \^ith ‘popular’ support, and to piirslysc 
the freedom miivcment, with the opiate of eoniieds the hureaueiaey di'iiend'^ npnn 
time-servers, toadies and s( If-S'-ekeis. Should they secure them ? (tod wilinp. N'’- 
The Coupress js dct( rniincil that, the. mocki'ry of these rt torms shall be ex|)i-S(d and 
that those vveaklinL''s and sell-scckers who wimld sell their lirolhci.-i’ birtli ripht lor 
a mess of jmlilieal poll.npe eould not bi' allowed to proceed to the tnarkei. 5'oni' 
vote in the eomnie cl-rlion is a vote on ()m, I'-ssne. A vote to a iion ()‘mpn\-.sruari 
IS a power of attorney to him lo sell you :ind yoiir children iiOo pTpcinal eerldom 
to Britain, Jt i.s a jail warraot eonimilt.in/'; you to pohlieal jiurp.ilory. 

CoM.MUNAi, Award 

The unity on ihe C mprew eliviion fro it his i>,'en unhappily dmtnihed liy the 
needless eonl rovsn ,->y tlui' tiad acs m ova' ili‘ (lommuird Award. '1 he WoLkinp 
Committee has steiniy set its faee apainst ev. ry •liCnii)! to |ir<jndie,e jis deeioon 
refusing; to discuo; the Award a* it is phdp d to \aiionuI solution ot tii'i pioh'em. 
'Ihe Woikinp ('onimiit-e wool I no* hi imllied into any i-.iiiriiion which could he 
mtdi’pri'led hy iiilere-,t(d eom.nnnili .s as an adniDsi m of the jnsiiM’-m ot tliMi 
niiH-eoiuieived d iiriuds. Viewed from live strieily national point ol view ih'Tc in 
nothine; Idee a eommnnal claim. Wln iicvcr thcie has been a dynarnie pr^n;r.unmt, 
enpapiup the att.' iilion of the cii'oc' naiioii thes’ false claims havi' never had a 
tearine;. Wh'‘ii tiic call came to join the colours in the tieht for ireedom no 
Holiiier joined the ranks on Ihe basis of li;s caste, (Mved or eommiinity. Wherever 
fht'rc has he. n an oppoituiidy tor servici' wiHinp workers have come forwat 1 from 
every eommnniny. 

A ’lAIM'T laXAMPLE 

Our o\\e Iteeeiitiou (’ominitttM' furnishes a happy example. Without any re- 
Kcirvatious or safcpmds, by a pure and Mmjfh' process of tree votinp and unhani- 
pi'red election, the results at hieved hive proved mure sati.^faetory than eould have 
been achieved by any ehibora'e, eompbeated meiins of ebonis ndj’usiincuts on a 
eomrnuiial basis, Ttic Ti'pit’scuialion in uiir Ih'C'ption (erihiniltec has hy such 
iialuriil process beni iidjustevl almost in pntpufliun to the numerical sti'miplh ot 
each eommiinity. To thos-* who eharped (lu* (toiipress mill eonimciiobist, tendencies, 1 
offer niy own insfaiiei’, as a bviiie, forceful and eonvineini’; rctntaiioii of iliat base¬ 
less e.h'arpc. rhoiieli I am a memh-r of th • smallest (‘ommuuiiy in the country, 
slid p irely hy slrcnpih of nun-cominnnal vu'im, I hive always toppia] iJic pulls 
not (>uly in Congress eiietioii hui also in ilu' I'lccliun to the I’.n'puratiun and 
the Council. Tile fact that, 1 have been elected C’-hairmati of the Reecprion t^immi- 
ttee is a eomph'te vimlicatiun id’ Ihe Conpicss [luduun. Apaiii, alibunch the olliees 
in the Committee aie distnhiited iniiely aecurdinp to merits, wnhuur rcfi nmcc to 
major or minor eomniiiiiitles theie i.s a Mahommadan Ceneial Seereiary in entire 
eharpe of the whole Napar arranpemenls. d'he (dfiee of the (k O. C., 
a position of preat icspoiiBihdity and trust, is ('uiiusted hy unanimous 
choice to another nationalist member ol the Ranie eommunily. In the same 
way, Vioe-Chairmam.hipH and other oHiecs and inemhi'rships of various sub-eommit- 
tces arc found to be distributed amonp varioius eoinmiltees and even sects. Such 
recent examples are indi'ed encourapinp; and oiipht to inspire eonfnlciiec in u^i all. 
That this problem is eapahlo of a satisfaeiory solution hy us provided we ai't in a 
proper national sfiirit and do not allow any outside agency to meddle with our 
domestic affairs. 

Need eob Unity 

The differences of opinion over the eommnnal Award have been nnfiirtiinatidy 
pushed to such a degree as to result in the formation of a distinct anti-award gronj). 
The step that Baiidil Malaviya and Sj. Aney have taken has caused some juliilation 
in the ranks of our opponents, hut their joy is bound to be short lived. Pauditji’s 
intentions arc to bring the Award for the open verdict and the Nation can cpulL 
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dentaly truRt that he and his collef^iies will abide by llu^ Cod^jchh verdict, whatever 
it mi^dit be. However, no one can realiBe to-day more fnlly than Panditji the need 
for iiniiy on the Con^rcRfi ranks. 

Whai ver the ditrerenees, liowHoevcr fltronp; the personal KentirnentH or oven 
conHeientioUB objc'ctions, nl! Rhould be snbordinated to the linal national tribunal. 
Here inuKt end all diHseiitiontt and bickenn^B. 'I'ln uceforvvard stiTu discipline and 
loyal devotion should stt'p in. Any opposition i») tin; Qnal verdict would certainly 
rcBt'fvo the apixdlalion of rebellion atcainst the parent body. 

Ovcr-shadowinf^ the political (jiic.^iiohh that will come up for discuBsion before 
you is the Bituatiou created by Mahatmaji’s decision to retire from active Congress 
leadership. The announeement has conic as a shock to the cntini country. It is a 
matter of some consolation that he has postponetl the final withdrawal till after the 
jirescnt session had imi. 1 am sure, I am expressing: the viiovs and senti¬ 
ments of all of yon pn'M'iit here as w.'ll m tin- cili/eiis of Rom’oay wln-n 1 tender 
to him our grateful thanks for the eonsider.ition he has displayi-d to the feelings of 
hiB numerous fneiids. eoHeagiii’S and followers Tli(' statcirn'iits that he has issued 
and tile conrsc of aelijii tliat he has clialked out for himself demonstrates the 
magnanimity and the utter Hcllessness ol this noble soul and his undoubted democra¬ 
tic con\ictions. r>oth with a view to avoid th'* sense of ojijircssioii which his tower- 
Mg ]>''T-sonality imposes on r’olleagues and w'oikcrs and also to find relief for himself 
U)i a si.ndar Icelmg he has, after dm* (1‘liberation, dceided upon this course, ilis 
main obji''‘t in taking this stc]» would a{)p('ar to be to encourage fearless thinking 
and indeneir'.ent iudgment in Oongiess circles. 

lb' realises that the intelligentsia has grown highly critical of his policy and pro- 
gramme but me f^'cling hcl^)l(•^s to clialk out a cbhniie line for themselves, As an 
excuse i'>r this lu'ljilcssm'ss they were pleading the strcngiJi of his individual per- 
honaliiy and the Jiold he had over the mass mind. His voluntary withdrawal is 
meant, to rciinn-e all emharrasBinent to his foliowerH. His critics will be given a fair 
field, ’riic jieriod of relirerncnt will be to him a period of personal punijcalion and 
a prefiarafion for a mightier endeavour. 

Ihe Congress will no doubt miss the vigour of his insjiiratioii Biid the lUAHHes 
will miss the light to which they had e.^gcrly learnt to look all ihi'Se bo years. Rut 
behind all this fear lies the certain ho})c that all such withdrawal could only be 
temporary. With an ideal jiitehed to Eieidom, with a lite dedieaied to service, 
(landhiji cannot in any accepted sense ol the w'orld retire, tasir!'* or outsidi' the 
Congress he will be the living challenge to all opjircssion and tyianny and the 
guiding star to every votery of freedom. 

Closely entwined with the (jucbtion of leadership lies t''e question of future 
programme. To every soldier of freedom the prognimnu< can only be a struggle or 
a preparation for a stingg)(’. i'he preparation for the next slinggle is our neit 
])rogramme. Thi; atluinmeiit o.’ (Complete National bulependence is our iimdlerable 
objective. The adoption of peaceful means of resistenci- is our nnalievubie, means. 
And as our objective is clear and oiir laith unshaloai i am eonfideat that suitable 
fresh tactics would soon be evolved hading to a new endeavour. This is the hour 
not of resting but of iilanniiig—planning not for a taciical t.riumph but for an 
enduring achievement. In the planning every devoted son of the Motherland has a 
part, 'i'he C-ongressrnen, the Congress J’nrliamenlailaii. the C’ongress Nationalist 
and the Congress t^ocialist have all lo sit. together and to devise the new means 
of furihcnng freedom’s cause. Each plan and each activity must be judged by 
only one test, its capacity to develop the nation's strength to assert her dignity 
to claim her rights and to regain her fieedom. 

A IlAKi) Task 

Now a word about ourselves, dhe arrangements for the holding of the Con¬ 
gress session constitute no easy task, Rinnhay had to take the work up at a very 
short notice. An nnusually heavy monsoon which lasted later than the iisu.al period 
prevented the work of conHlruction ln'ing taken on hand earlier. A petty-minded 
Government compelled tin Recepiion Comrai’tce to resort to chose an out of the 
way place for constrnetirig the pandal and other camps. The monsoon has been 
succeeded by a season of .swell i ring heat which place an additional handicap on 
the workers who had to race against time. The economic depression which the 
city has been feeling in a more and more acute form made it difficult for the 
merchantb and the professional classes to contribute generously to the coffers of the 
Reception Committee. The country is generally suffering from a feeling of exhaus- 
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tion followint*; a period of protraelcd political «tru{j:^r;lc and it had itH fjhare in 
adding to the difficulticK of the Reception (\)inmittcc but (jun't and Bteady wo 
Hiirmountcd all ibcHc obfitaolcH and the dcHirc of all woikeiH to makn j Uh 

takinj>; a p:ratKl and nnifjUf hiicccsh ho as to redound to the credit ot both t onpre 
and the (kty has been fiilbllcd. At variouH sta-'CH Hince tbi' formation oi our t om- 
miMcc didcrence of opinion and diKap,ri‘cmenta on Hinaller and bip:pcr iskuch came 
to be rvidcnl and it wmh only the devotion of the \voikern to tin', (-onp,r''hri eiuiHe 
and their bi^h KoiiNe of duty uhmh enabb d the rvork to be carried on uniotenup < t J- 
A Hjilendid npirit of accommodation anti stern sensi' of dihcipline l)ad riiid ict (O 
operation casv and fruitful. r , r • .1 in 

The construction of the Abdul (iallar Na<;ar reminds (me of the fa;ry 
>vhi<di cities spran<z; almost over-nitrlit lloown up I'V tlu* 'icon. I ^ 

transformation in la al bfe has only been made possible by the ’Kweifnl ho c ^ ^ 
the C’on^resK exereiKes over lhe]>ublie mind. IMeiclianis. I'.n^;ineers, ailJsans, ■ 

men. all vied \\iih each othi'r in eo-n)>'’!a; mil; lor liic sm-ee, s ol the at 1 anpi n.» n . 
It wonid be invidious for me to im ntum names ulntv tvciyooe has ^vol ketl \yitn 
such u h(de-li(‘arted devotion, 'i'o each woiKer (lont the liuitiLle vtdniiieei 
boy to the coiistruelion board and ihe hecieiari('s n siioo.-iide I'O the W‘’'k o n 
various departno'iits I uould jinbliely tender tlomks on bJnill ol tin Itcec]) 10 > 
(kunmittee and yon all. . i , > ,,dn 

Whil*' J can claim on behrof of tlu Ivceeptuin ('omuiiilce that we tone tu 
('Very eilbrl to secure the utmost eoiivenu'iiei ol vispois and (1< I .loi'o’S, I am con¬ 
scious ihat there still mi,t:ht la* several drawbaeks 10 1 be onnioj■ iiieiils tro'^ wi 
have made. 1 have, already refi'rred to the ddrn iiltic, ae: inst. wloeh \v(' n‘l^e > 
contend. I must eoniess that in spile of (Uir disiie and i/iir eatinsi ' 

\vc have not come uj) to the biab standard tliai yon wdl al\va\s ( \p' ct of a v -V ’ 
Ilombay. For smdi manifest failin.es and sborieomines the Kei'et'i ion ( omnii (e 
expect to be ('xensed. Nulling'’ remains for me to add but (0 tx[>r<sslhe 
that your stay in (bis Na^oar may be baj))»y and pimsant. 

May tb<' just and b(ai<»voI iit Providence euidc u-- in our onward rnaren. y 
He vouchsafe to us the vision to see coroatly and tlic siien;riji to p< rsi vere stcadi y. 
In His ordering: of progress H.' t*'mi>erR ('Vi 1 y n.oveim nt boib in the le nt ol victoiy 
and the cCiU of defeat. And wdiere the nretal is true He stamps it with enduring 
achievement. Lriends, I have done. 


Rajendra Babu’s Presidential Speech 

Buha RajohJra Prasad, President of the d8lh sei sion of the Indian Nationnl 
Congress (lelivend tbc following address :— S 

BroHii'i'S luicl fsisters, . 

We sr(‘ meeting aftiw three years and a half of slreniious wnik and sntbnng. 
d be country has had the misfortuno ('f losing tlie gnidanee amj mature judgment 
of ft vct(uan workiw like J)r. Annie P>(Minl, wbo^c lilc and v (u k have been a 
source of irisj/iratioii to tboirsands It has lurlln'r had tin' mislorUiiu' of losing 
another veteran patriot in [Sir Sankaian Nair and a vaiinnt milioimlisl in ]\Ir. 
Syed Hasan Imam, wdio 10 years ago, guided the dcldalations of a special session 
01 the Congress in the very city. The pas.sing away (d tiod niicomtiromising cham¬ 
pion of our liberties, ■whetlu’r in or out of ih(' Sj'cakirs (‘liair, A ithalbhni Patel 
leaves a gap, which will bo wall-nigh impossible to till, io many of us, the piema- 
lure death of Deshapriya Jatindra Molian Sen-Cupta was a jicisonal cidamity. In 
Air. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar the country has loH. not only a distinguished joiirnlist. 
but also a eonstitiitional lawyer, whose knowledge was fiequenlly n(juisitioned. 

Let me also remind you of the one, who is la hind prison i>ar.s and who re¬ 
presents more than any one else the flower of the youth of our country and wh(ise 
ardent spirit is undaunted by national set-hacks or domestic anxieties. To 
Jawaharlal Nehru, our heartiest greetings and sympathy. Onr thought also must 
go to the sturdy fighter, Hubhas Chandra Rofie, now in a foreign land. Nhir may 
we forget all those who, though unknown, have sutl'ered or are atiil sufl'ering for 
the sake of the country. 

To those servants of the nation, known and unknown, who have passed 
away wo oflcT our homage. 

You have called me to preside over the Congress at a very difllcult and critical 
time. It will be natural on your part to expect me to carry on the national work 
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till the’ next sesBion of (he Oonpress. I confess, I feel overwhelmed by (ho 
tremeiidons reBj)on8ihility that the position carries with it. I would have been 
happy to be left alone (o work in my own humble way in my corner of ilu; 
eoiintiy, but ihi' nation’s call may not be disobeyed and I am here at your servi'C. 

1 am fully eoriseious of my hniitationfl, and I have sense eiiOuu:h io know (hat, 
this Bienal maik of eonfidenee is not meant as a personal tribute, but is only a token 
of iippreeialioji of i}il‘ little eontribution (hat my poor ])rc»vmee has (leen able to 
make during; IIk' recent Klru|j,^le and of the symjiathy whu'h it has bi-eii iL' 
foriuiu' to leeeive in such ample nnnsiire in its reeemt un| reeedenled ealaniily. It 
rests, hovve\ei, with yon to helj) mi' by your unsiinletl sujiport and eo- 0 ])eiation 
to eariy on the diflieull dntiis yon have enlrusted Io me, 

8i’1'leii!.\os or Rjhaji 

Coiniii'.i as 1 do from a jirovinee which, diirine thi lasf ten months or so has 
been parileiilarly heleeletl as the vielim of Natnn’s wjaih, 1 dcuie to e(mv.'y rny 
iJiii/iks Io ihr (Viiiitiy, which has sfioun jumliVa/ simpathy with the 
peop/c ‘iijjfA'en hy /djemmieifal earlliqn.-ike luUowrd by bn/je flo./ds. The ifsponse, 
\i/o(h jj;,h cdino from nl] qiimtcjs and fiom ail < ia-ses of people, inliabilinp Ibis 
i.'i.l (■''Uiidy and iiom Indians abroad, and fioni loruyneiH slu'WS eonelnsively that. 

0 l ie OiK-isicr was iiii|)i(‘e(d( iit( d in ils nia;:nitn(le, l)u'sympathy and ft llov\-iee'iniL; 

0 \va.' Mpialiy iin]mrall'leel.'J'heie l\a\(' li'ui disasters in the jiast, wlmh 

tium;:ii )!,), so vast in extent, were still semu’ of llie ^ocatesl n'coided in history, 
a'lu \e( Die eonniiy was never before lonsed to sneh a juleh of adive sympaiby 
i!) ,'}ilion*>l f»'( line has ow n and pervaded the eouniry at laree. llie wall of 
in a ( omu ol Nmlinm India Inis icsimnded and re-ecliodl tioni one end 
I.) !j,c (iDi('r and diawii {'iil md only cash lint leais and faii-oiiai seivie(\ As iJio 
I’/ii O’ t'ejiDa) IMnf (’oinmith (' said in one of its eaii} slaK nients ; "Out of the 
^• 11 'll tr.'ody that has oveiwhelnud Jhhar and taken its heavy toll of death and 
dt.siiue’ion find soiiow, some (iidurin^ f:ood has (aune in Ihi- sliapi' of a united 
nation joined liieether in a eonmion soirow and eomnion efi'ori to ovru'ome it, 
Inuine; faitli in each other and IVofrellinj; the jietty dill’erenceB that seemed so 
trivial in the face of a mighty disaster." 


RecEN'I IltSTOIlY 

'IIk' Coiip'ri sh movimciil has passul (hionp’h various phases duriri}.: the last 
fifty M'ais (d ils (Mslenee, f>ne would Jeel linipldl to lak" a lunb-eM'-vM w of its 
hope and asjiiialioiis, its weaknesses and failnies, lis suectsscs jino tnuinphs. Rut 
I would lesisl thill (emptiitton ixeipt in so liii as leeent liis«oiy may bi ueeissaiy 
to elneidiite llie presmil and enable ns to lay out a proj.:Dimni(^ l(/r the fniuie. 

fi will b<’ K i alled ihal ihe Iasi n LOilar si'ssion of ibe (\ine;n ss, was lield at Kaiiiehi 
in March lOdl.soon alhr llu' <!:iiidln-Iiwin J’aet. It. was nnuli to be lioprvl that 
ihiit Pact Would open a way to p.errnaiieiit peace betwdii Riila’ii and Jiidia but 
that was not to be. Now Ibat Civd Disobedieiur h:is hem suspended it w’onld be 
nsclesH to iiilo !i detiiiled examination ot the eiicninslaneeH, which forced the 
hands of Ihe Coh^mcsh to Kostart C’uil Disoladieiiee after IMahaima-Gandhi's letiirn 
frmn thi' Sicoiid Round 'I'ablc ('onferenee. 1 would eontenl myself by slaliiif; that 
al every step Ihe objeet of thi' aiUbors of the Rael was frusDated by the otiieials 
Avho wane in eliai^e of atl’airs and had to jrive eireet to its provisions. Lord Irwin 
had letind. Lord Willinpdon had eome in and Iheie was undisguised risi’iiimerit 
in official circles at whiit was reminded as a suireuder ou the part of Lord Itwin, 
and the moment ho wnis away from the seene, a eomphse elian^ro in the Govern- 
menf ])()licy came about .and preparations were set afoot to take the Cmigriss by 
surjirise as soon ns the Riband Table (Ttnlerence w’as over, it was known the 

Government could not nfl'ord, and did not atteml to accept the demands of the 

(ioitp;iess. Events m Ln^daml also proved favourable Io this scheme of things. The 
Ivahour Government had rcsi^md. The National (Jovernment. w'ith a bi^^ Conser¬ 
vative majority was formed and the W'hole policy of Lord Irwiu and Mr. Wed|.Dvood 

Rinn was rcvirsed. When Mahatma Gandhi returned from Enp:land he tounci 
himself faced with a siluation which scimed to have been very cartfuily and 
meticulously prepared. An excuse wuis found in what was wrongly descrilied and 
advirtised as a No-Rent Campaign in the United Provinces, but which was really 
nothing more than suspciisioii of payment pending negotiations, which had been 
going on between the Government on the one side and the Congress leaders on the 
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other, to Boeiiie a settlement on an equitable basis on the very serious question 
of rcniiasion or suspension of rent on purely economic ^ijrundos, which had beev mo 
necessary on account of unprecedented economic depression. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. iSherwani and Mr. Tandon were arrested just two day‘ before Mahatma 
(jtaiulhi’s arrival and Khan Abdul GafFar Khan with some of h i collea^^ucs was 
made a prisoner under an old R‘'ji,ulation. Ben{j;al had already been selected for 
special treatment and a number of most drastic Ordinances had been promul^^ated. 
They were followed by equally drastic Ordinances for the United Provinces and 
the Frontier. On his voyaf^e. Mahatma Gandhi had been issuing statements oflcrin^ 
co-oppr;tH(in but on landing he came to know of the removal, by arrest and 
irnpiisonmenl, of valued colieegm's and the promuli^ation of the Ordinances in the 
United r*rovinces and the Frontier; yet he ofl'ered, on behalf of the Workin^i;! 
Uornmittcc, to intervene and if p()rfsd)h', to briiif^ abobt a settlement and applied to 
the Viceroy for an interview, which was unceremoniously rejected except under 
condition ihal the, (jiiestions relating to Bengal, the U. P. and ths Frontier would 
not be of discuMsion. 'Hni int ‘rview having b'’en rejected. Mahatma Gandhi 

had no ofiiion but to advise lin; Working Committee to be prepared for the revival 
of Civil Disoliedieneo. But, ho made a last moment attempt and sent a second 
loiijc; tele^j^nini a^min for an unconditional interview failin/^^ wiiich ho thought 

it his duty to inform the V'lci'roy that th(‘ Working Committee would have to resort 
to Civil 1 )isob('dicnce. Reply earae to this last moment request in the form of 
warranis of arrest for himself, the C )nt^r<‘S3 President, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
and othijr prominent Con^ressmim ihron^hont the country. 

Th(‘ Congress was tak'ui unawares and the (Government expected that they would 
be able to crush the whole movenumt within a fortin^dit. In spite of want of pre¬ 
paration, III spite of Huddeii removal of all the prominent Cout^ress workers throu^^^h- 
OLit the country within a few days to prison, when they were not able to ^ovo 
instruetions to tlieir followers as to how to or^^aniso the campai^oi, it must be said 
to the credit of the nation that fhe le.id, which had been ^ivcn by the Working 
Committee, was faithfully and spontaueouHly followed. Thousaiuls amain courted 
imprisonment, ‘lathr charmefl lirings, heavy fines, -onliscaiion of projierty, and 
beatings on extensive scale, 

Titf Course or Repression 

The movement was not crushed and went on for months and months without a 
break to the bewilderment of offieials, who htul hoped to ernsh it in a few days 
Speeial sessions of the Coiimress were hidd at Delhi and at Oab-nlta amidst arrests 
and dathi charges and in sjiile of the vimilanee of the police, who had coneentraied. 
upon pnwenting ihem. 

It is ptinoeossary lo ''ita detads of this repression beyond statiiim that a bare 
f'lniumary of ihe provisions of tlm various ordinances mosi, of which were laliT con- 
vc'ficd into acts by obliminm LeoHlanires will show how drasrie ihty Avon* in 
eharactur and comprehensive in seoixx 'Fhe eonrts wn re ousted from jiirisdietion 
and the Exeeniive armed with larme [lowers. The press w.is muzzled. Ncav oflencea 
vvrwe created and in some eases cjlleelivo and vieanons pumshments laid down 
'To tli(*se must be added niim Tons hivvs eiiai-t-sl for B nimal, particularly afiparentlv 
to meet what is desenbi'd as the terrorist nemaee, but n'snitiiim not in a few cases 
in a eomfilele suspension of all political ae.livitU'S of a .proe;ressivo tyfio lest their 
H})oiisors should incur the wrath and the penalty of the all [lowerfnl C. 1. D, 

Now, the ConmrcRS has never concealed its view rem'^i^dmm the terrorist move¬ 

ment. It has condemned wdthout hesitation and in an nni'qnivocal lanmname all* 
terrorist oiUrames and under the mrcat iidlnencc of Mahatma Gandhi has dono'|all jf 
could to create an atmosphere against the cult of terrorism. But at cverv step it 
has flit hampered by the fact that impatient enthnsiasis, who take to this wrontr 
method, cannot eil’ec,lively bo approached by public opinion on account of the stiff, 
ness of the GoviTiunent attitude and its all pcrvadinm blasting suspicion of the 
motives of even those, who are its supporters and helpers in this respect. 

Apart from other considerations, the Oonmress condemns terrorism because it 

hampers the country’s pro[<ress and tends to create forces which will lead to 

further disruplion and trouble and because it is essentially wron^ and uri-IniJian 
But these youn^^ men cannot be weaned from it by the I'qually indefensible method 
of unadulterated represssion. ^ 
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Econom ic Depuehswn 

Tho oouiilry Las bcni j)asriiii;r through a period of deep economic depression, 
vvhK*]i liaK inU’LiRj/ied by the iTovennneiit policy of raaiiagiug Indian aflairn 
ill (he inW'iests not of India but of Great iiritain. The past few years have seen 
^reat disirtss of the pea.s-uitry unable to pay the heavy land revenue and rent 
uinl Ruib rin*; ^lent privations. They have witnessed curtailment of expenditure of 
iiation-oiuldin^ dejiartuicn!s. ^reat slump in industry, export of more than 200 
croi’es of dis less ^u)ld, dislocation of trade and a tremendous iiiereaso iii unemploy¬ 
ment the extent oi VNliich even in the be-^t of normal years the lintish Government 
have never dared to aneei tain own^ to its vast ness. These years have been remark¬ 
able for heavy additions to the' so-ealled ))tiblic D‘ht of India and the burdens of 
the already overtaxed taxj^ayer and the poveriy-strieken population lor carrying on 
an extravagant and top-heavy adminii^traliun and partly for suppressing and 
cruHhing the niovemeiit lor liecdom. 

lilt: Ottawa Pact 

The Oiiawa Paef, whidi has been eondemned with one voice by the best-informed 
opinion in the eounliy as being dcirimenial to the b'St interests of India, and 
panicniaily of ilni masses of agnenliurists, was ratilied. Its working has proved 
that the api)iThensioiis of its erities were wdl-founded. It hris successfully tied 
I mini to the chariot wheels of the llritisli policy of Jmpenul preference. 

Indians Abkoad 

i'b.e nos’don of our eoun<rym('n abroad gives no ground for Hatisfactiou. Their 
treai ofiit in the (‘olomes of the llritish Empire has been a long-standing cause of 
lust giK'vanc- and has inllueneed not a little the change in onr ouiiuok and opinion 
in lavoiu' of eompicic iiid(‘j>endcnce. One alter another, Indians settled in these 
((/mint' and pioiectoiales are being deprived ot their inherent lighlu to which 
they a;.' miiih'd hy virtue of their long association, service and contribution to 
Ihe’oro'-’penty of these colonies. They have, in fact, been instrumental iii many 
casei: in building iij) these colonies and many have been born in them and have 
thtar homes vvnhoai any otlier in the *vorid. One scheme after another is devised 
to get I id of them aftiir thi'y are no more needed, and although it, is some eoiisoia- 
tioii '0 know that the scheme of assisted repatriation has been given up, it is 
also to be noted that no place is found in the vast, lUitmh Enijiire where they can 
live and setlU' with ihe same full rights to land and eili/.euship as others have in 
India. I'he latest ai^pln'ation of this policy ol stpiee/nng out ind’ans is nportod 
from Zanzibar wlmre, in sinle oi tiie h.-st of relations whi h Indians have mainia ned 
for gi'iieraiions with the iSullan and his subj-'cis, ordinances have been hurii.-dly 
passid which dipiive them of liie rights ol ai quiring lind, Thi* disenminaiiuu 
against Indians becomes ilagrant when we know that tli s restriction does not extend 
to the new' ainvals iioni Aiabia. 

There is iiulhing surjins.ng in all llii.s when we know that Indians do not enjoy 
even elemt'niaiy rights oi etiizenHliip in their own coniiiiy and w'hich even the pro¬ 
posed eonstiimimial nforms are not going to eonfir on them. 

We can only give this assurance to our counttyinen aoroatl that as our position 
at home imjiroves their posiiitm will also automaiieaily improve. In this eonnec- 
tioii It is mijjossiblc not to mention with gratitude the great name of Dmabaridhu 
C.', I\ Andrews, w'lio lias been Ireipiently going to Africa to render such help as 
has been possible lor him to render. 

The Dual 1\>hcy 

The Government policy, which was enunciated by Lord Irwin towards the end- 
of PJ21) announcing the eonvtning of the Uound Table Gonferenec, has always 
had a double asjiect w'hich has been emphasised mure than onee by Lord Willmg- 
don’s Government. It has been clainud by the Government that this double indicy, 
on the one hand, ai .iS at advancing constirutional reforms, and on the other, seeks 
to suppress what the Government considers to be subversive and revolutionary 
movements. In jiiirsnanee tif the first, it is claimed that the liound Table Con- 
ferenee has been convened and piopoaals have been framed as a result ot eousulta- 
tion witli Indians and Unit a .loint Parliamentary Committee is considering them. 
Thebe jtroposals are known as the White Paper. In pursuance of the second, the 
Government has thought it necessary to suppress the Civil Disobedience movement 
with a heavy hand. 
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To Indiana it seeraa that the second policy has not only been much more in 
evidence and has caused untold au/rerin‘>: to numberless people, but is responsible 
for the issuing of ordinances and the enactmerjt of laws which have taken away 
even the ordinary ri^^hta of citizenship and laid down drastic penalties and sun- 
pressed not only what may be ret^arcled as subversive movements, but efroctively 
prevented perfectly constitutional apjitation also. 

The reform side of the policy has succeeded only in fcpdiruT credulous people on 
hopes of something which may not come. We have, undoubledly, had three Round 
Table Conferences, Committees and Bub-Coramittecs “ad inlimtuin'’ and prolonged 
enquiry by a Joint Parliamentary Committee. It has dragged in some form or 
Other its interminable investigations for six or' scvimi long years. It is yet to be 
seen if this long labour is going to produce anything acceptable even to the most 
moderate opinion in the country. 

The White Papeu 

The White Paper has been eo:id“munJ by aliuob. Uiianinious public opinion in 
India as highly (lisajipointing and iins i< isl ir,tv)ry. Aii'l, of conrs'', it doiH not in 
any way fulfil the r(‘quirements of the 0 mgis'ss, which has d^'claro l hir indepen¬ 
dence meaning and itirlinliiig c unplct(i c.>irr()l over lire Army, the Finances, the 
foreign relations and the inlc.rnal admm'slration of tli i country. The White Paper 
is nothing if it is not a negation of all i.hf'se items and if it does not bar evcii a 
gradual progress towards any of them In view of fhi; fact that very sorlous elT irts 
are being made in Fngland to whiitle down even the White l^aper proposals and 

that even Mr. Arthur IJenderson, the Lf^sid-T of the Liliour Parry, is unable to 

concede anything m the na'urc of even dilnt'.'d self-determination to India, it may 
Bccm out of place for me to devote any time to its detailed criticism. 

But inasmuch as the White P.iper prop isals are tli<r result of long and expensive 
consultations and are underg(jing dettiled examination by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and have been fmt forward in justificai.ion of th' (Jovornmimt jiolicy of 
advancing constitutional reforms, I tak<i l-iavo to pomt out that the proposals of 
the White Paper do not take ns anywhere near wha' our moderate country aim 
at viz., Dimiimon >Sr-atus, not to spenk of cornpLite iiidcpnndencc which is the 
Congress goal. In fact, they talce the country in somti respects in the opposite 
direction and leave it in a posiiion constitutionally worse than that now occupied 
under the Montugu-Chelmsford Informs. 

I will judge the White Paper pro]) isals iii the light of four tests, namely, (1) 

flow far the proposed new legist i: arcs will be r'‘prcsenta'i/e of the nation ; (2) 

How far the powers alleged to b;i (rinsf'rred to popular control are real bi the 

Centre and the J^rovinces ; (d) What tli • Powers j^ixipos’d to be translerred in 
regard to the Fit anccs are, and what addihonal burdens India wilt have to liear 
for the new constitution, and (4) whether 1 It* proposed const!'itlioii contains wilhiti 
itself any elements of growth and development. 


I. Composition of the Fedeuai. Lixhslature 

It is sought to replace the block of oflic.als and non-olli nuls nominated by the 
Government by nominess nf fndian joining file Fcdcrition. 1 be nominated 

officials and non-officials of IJiitish India eannot be said to be amenable to popular 
opinion but they have certainly a wider outlook and are^ more in contact with 
public opinion than any nominee of a State could be. They also feel a sense of 
responsibility even though it is to the British Government and not to the people 
of India. Will the 8tal.e nominees have any information about or acquaintance with 
events happening in British India from which the States have been in a way kept 
segregated ? 

The only effect of the replacement of the nominated block by States nominees 
will be a tightening of the British control coujilcd with traditions of a more 
autocratic rule and greater disregard of popubir wishes than we are accustomed 
to in British India and which these nominees will bring with themselves. 

But apart from its bearing the character of a nominated block it will also 
be a large block numerically. Under the Montague Reforms out of 145 members of 
the Assembly 40 or 27’5 percent are nominated if we exclude the Member for Berar 
who for practical purposes is an elected member ; under the White Paper proposals 
out of a house of 375 no less than 125 or 33.3 per cent are nominated by the 
States—an increase in the nominated clement of 6 per cent. When we look at the 
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composition of the elected element in the Federal Assembly we find that separate 
eleetoraies have not only been retained but considerably extended and the 
number of those p^emTally expected to aide with the IJritish and the Governor- 
General considerably increased, f believe, in the place of 41 out of 1U4 or 39 
per cent being returned by Bep.irato elect'irates under the existing constitution, 
we shall have 108 out of 250 or 43 per cent returned by separate electorate under 
the White Paper scheme. Thus, there can bo hardly any doubt that the White 
Paper Federal Assembly will bo a less progressive and more autocratically inclined 
body than the present Assembly. Il is unnoof*ssary to go into the constitution of 
the Second Ghamber whiili is bniind to be less jirogrtissive than the popular 
house. In a joint session vvhie.h is provided for, the nominated elemont will be as 
much as 230 out of 630 or 37 per cfint, and a motion of no confidence in connection 
with a subject relating to Hritsh India agiinst a Briti-^h Indian minister can never 
secure a two-thirds niajorily if the Slate nomiuccs chose to maintain the 
ministry. 

In the provinces the nominated block is done aw ly with, but several provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar and Orissi and the TJnilcd Provinces are going to be saddled 
in its place with a Second Ohimber and if th'* trend of opinion as it is developing 
in Ihigland gives any indication, other provinces are probably going to follow 
suit under the advice of the Joint Parliamentry Oomniittei'. 

Wh-b wer jiistirication thcri! may be for a Second Chamber in the Federal 
l.egislatijjv. tnere is none whatever for it in a suliordinate legislature like that of 
the »^rovinccs. Besides, there is no jnstificatian for the extra expenditure involved 
in seUie.g up and maintaining the^i; Second ('hanibcrs. Nor does the experience 
>f tlv svoridn/’: of the Montf ird K3forms lend any support in their favour even 
in tht. iirovinces, which may he said to be radical or very progressive. 

IL Pc^vEBS Claimki) to be Tran8febeed 

Now, no constitution can he said to confer Self-Government or responsible 
Government or Dominion Status, much less complete independence, which reserves 
to the Governor-General and refuses to transfer to ministers under the control of 
a ]»opnIar legislature, the administration of Defence, Foreign Adairs snd Ecclesias¬ 
tical Di'partments. But leaving this alone, which the White Paper frankly reserves, 
let US consider the Departments it pro hisses to transter. In regard to these also, 
it is clearly laid down that the Governor-Gimeral will not be guided by the advice 
ol Ministers, if so to be guidcvl would infringe on wbut are called the Reserve 
Departmeots, his special reHfH)nsibilities and I may add also his discretionary 
powers. These are couched in such general ti^rnis thai there are hardly any 
measures which the Govcrnor-<Tcneral could not hold up or prev(iiit if he considered 
it neecHsary it) do so, in his wisdom, which will he the final arbiter in tlie matter. 
Tlic^e special rtsjionsibiiiMcs are so vague and wid'-spread that, ih'^y may be said to 
perMide all dt pariinciils. 

It is not inconceivable Ihit (h ■ niosl irinoe.-n( action taken by a minister not in 
favour uiiJi I be Governor-General or the (Governor and in tliis respect (he powers 
of hotii an* idcniica] lor all practical purposes within llieir respective spheres, could 
easily he rt'gardcd as infringing upon his soei.al responsibility in respect of one or 
other of (hi! seven heads into which it is divided. J'he nineh advertised autonomy 
of tlie ProMiices n-idly gives more autonomy to tiie Governor than to the people 
or to the ininisUr niul enables the Governor-General to have his orders executed 
in spite of the ministers even whrii tlvy may happen to deal with a mutter falling 
within the scope of (he latter if only the Governor (.r Governor-General deeidcB 
that it infringes on the special responsibility of the oue or the other. 

Si’ECIAL ReSVONSI lUlATlES 

Special responsitiilitles are laid down under seven heads ior the Governor- 
General. They uve fl) ihe preveulion of grave menace to the peace or tranquiVity 
of India or any p in iher('of; (H) the safe-guarding of the financial responsibility 
and credit ol the Federation ; (ill) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities; (IV) the hecunng to (he members of the Public Serviees of any 
right provided for them by the Gonstitution Act and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate rights ; (V) the prevention of commereial discrimination ; (VI) the pro¬ 
tection of the rights of Indian Slates : and (VIJ) any matter w'hieh affects the 
administration of any department under tin; direction and control of the Governor- 
General, the Governor-General being empowered in each case to determine whether 
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any special responsibility is involv^ed in any ^^iven circumstance. The same powers 
are pjivcn ‘mutatis mutandis’ ti) the Governor in so lar as they are appiieable to 
provinces. The first practically takes away with one hand what it purports to ^?ive 
with the other; law and ordfir though said to be transfernid in the iirovitices are 
thus kept quit(; safi; within the double lock of sp-ail respoosilplity of the Governor- 
General and tlie (Jovernor. The elasticity of this phrase is quite welt-Known m 
this country and 1 am usin<ji; no Ian{j;ua^e of ex:i'^ii;eration if I say that it is mere 
carnoufla^>;e and fi fraud to say tliat law and ordyr are bynj^ transferred when the 
special responsiliilily in this respect is reserved in the wide and all p'Tvanve lenns 
as is done under the Wiiite Paiier proposal. As rci^ards the second, admit¬ 
tedly definition of ihis responsibility is drawn in wide terms and enanles llie 
Governor-Genera! to sO'p in wheimver any prop.isal of the mini ■iter rr;^oir(,lin^ 
budp^ettine: or borrowin;:; is c.insiderej by him as prejudicing or endanL^^enno; 
India’s credit in the money market of the world, i’asr, ex[)ernMve has sliown 'h^^' 
financial stability and eredd of Indei are synonymous with British profit at the 
expense of India, and Brdish interests have beui serveii so iifuna and so brazen- 
facedly in the name of India’s stal>iiity and credit that no Iteoan is likely t() bo 
deceived by words which eonnole more Ih'in their ordinary dictionary meanimj:. 
The entire currency and exeha.i^s policy of t!ie (Government is said to be dictated 
by these considerations and we knovv it to our cost how a stroke of the pen or an 
apparently innocent notilieation of ihi' G ivermnent has tiny di'ect of tninsvei nnjj; 
crorcs from the bands of Indians lo those of Ihti I’ritish without the ioimcr 
realisirij^ it. The third will, of conr.e, come every bandy lu turning- many an 
awkward corm r. . . . 

Gur Muslim brethren and otluws who arc in a minority arc apt to run away 
with the idea that the British Government is reservin^y special rcsponsioiliiy to 
Bafcf»:uard their interest. Really speakiiq^, if there is aiiyihin;^ more ealeiilated than 
another to keep all the communiiies warrini^ vvitli each other, it is this. Lc^ides, 
it is a delusion to think that tlu; safeiruards are devised to serve any or the Iiiduin 
minorities. Thi'y will find its actual w'orkin/j; tint after all, in all matters of moment, 
it is not they who are meant, but the small microseopic minority of those birds 
of passage, who come from thoiisands of mib's and make hay while the sun shines 
and then disappear in the evennip; of their days to enjoy the fruits m their native 

^^^The^'fourth destroys whatever is yet left of autonomy. We shall, indeed, be 
masters in our own house without having '.he power to order our servains about 
to whom we shall be bound to pay their nnliearably hiL^h salaries, ^uaramae 
their pen ions and leaves and promotion and what not. It will be easy enou^^h 
for these so-calletl civil servants to set at naught not only the policy, decisions 
and orders of their so-called superiors, the ministers but lo create deadlocks, wlueb 
will be set down to the discredit of Indians who will bo branded as mcompolent 
and inexperienced ministers to whom it was a mistake, it will be said, to transfer 
powers. 

CowMEitciAL Discrimination 


In the name of preventing commercial discrimination against the British, it is 
really ensured that the Indian should be discriminated against in the futuro as he 
has been in the past. It must be the experience of all businessmen who liavc any¬ 
thing to do with the Government and they cannot move an inch without coming 
across the Government in some form or another how at every step they have to 
face situations which a Britisher here has not to face. Go to the coal- uids. ihey 
will tell you how it is dimcult for an Indian colliery owner to get a railway siding 
to hift coUlery, how it is dilWcult for him to get wagons and how Uie, Indv.in vs 
every day di'scr’iminaUid aga’mst in piacUcc. 1 am not mentioning how it \\r\s vieon 
possible tor a few British concerns \o get leases of practically the whole area with 
the best seams of coal and how Indians have to he content with second and third 
class colUeries and even these they get with difficulty. I am not forgetting that 
colliery lands are largely owned by Indians. We know how these things arc managed, 
specially when the owner happens to be the award of court. The manipulation of 
railway freight offers an easy handle. When I was looking after the affairs of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association in my province I calculated some years ago that 
the cost of transport of cotton from Sewan (m the district of Saran where cotton 
is largely grown) to Madhubani in the district of Darbhanga where wo produce our 
best and largest quantity of Khadi, both the districts being within the same division 
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of Tirhiit un(]er a Cominiasionor, was the same as that of transporting cotton from 
Bombay to Japan and bring back the cloth made of that cotton to Bombay. I do 
not know if there has been a cliange in this respect recently. Similarly, 1 was told 
that the cost of transporting coal from South Africa to Indian cotton-mills "was tho 
Hanio as that of transiiorting it from the coal-fields of Bihar to the same mills. I 
am mr;ntionir)g these few illustraiioiiK and they can be multiplied to show how in 
♦he past the nhoh; policy of the (TOverument of India has been regulated with an 
eye not to the benefit of Indians but of foreigners, and if by any chance any 
minister has the temerity to try to he just he will at once be held‘up as discrimi¬ 
nating against the Ihitisher and the Governor“(Tcucral or tho Governor will have 
no dillicuUy in invoking his KjHcial responsibility for perpetuating the injustice. 

As regards the Indian States, we have already had illustratioiiR how activities of 
thf'ir Buiiji'cts in favour of constifutioiiul reforms can be throttled and the special 
responsibility of the Goiernnr-General or the GoviTiior in this rrspect will be used 
for oreventnig the virus of ih mocraey from spreading into these States. 

So mueh for special rcsjionsiluhiiCH. The discri'tionary powers of the Governor- 
Gem ral and the Governors are of a most drastic kind. 

Under the existing constitution, the Govi'inor has the power of certification and 
veto, bill, under the proposal embodicil in the While Patier, he can also send 
message to the legislanire not to proceed with a ccitain rmeisure of legislation as 
utso to procfDd in a eertain way ; not to pass eertain laws as also to pass certain 
mhei>, ut tied a particular measure must be j.assed by a particular date and in tho 
(Vint of till IcgiKbuure refusing or failing to oliey his eominand. it wil! become a 
(-fov. I'.or*(«.!ne,ial’s nr Governor’s Act which will have the force of an .Act of legisla- 
I’lrt w'o'ioiit having tlie odium altaehial to the name of “tirdinarico’ and without 
'.iie f b,'is of e limiti'd duration, which an ordinance has. These proposals place 
iiidia umbr a virtual dictatorshiji. 

atr. ChiircltiJ] doM.iibed the position admirably in another context : 

‘‘i'lv Viceroy or Governor-Genera! was anmd wdth all the powers of a Hitler 
or a Mussoliui. I5y a slroki' of ]ien he could scatter the constitution and deeree 
any lav, to be passul or martial law, which was no law at all. Of all these ho 
was trie sole judge, l^uch a functionary was a dictator and he had a very powerful 
army.’’ 

All lids power is given not only to the Governor-General but even to Provincial 
Goyernois, who are, for the first, time, to be invested wnth powers to p.ass ordinances 
and Governors Acts and ail other jmwera witb.in their splieres which the Governor- 
General possesses in respect of tho country as a whole. 

The White lAiper proposals further lake away certain powers which are now 
possessed by the Assenibiy in however afiennnled a lorm ‘hey may be. Thus, a 
discussion of the Kailway budget used to furnish an o))pr,r)un'ty for tho ventila¬ 
tion of grievance in eonneetion with railway administration. Ihiilways could now 
bo dipeussed and voted u])()n by the (Antral legi.slatnre but the creation of the 
proposed slaluti'i’y la.lway anlhonly wouid have the etrect of preelnding the future 
GoveniuienI and Icgi.-laiure from making any effective criticism of any matter 
Iransferrreij to the authority. That this is not a negligible matter is apparent from 
the faet that the Kail ways have some 8tK) crorcs invi'Stcd in tin m and are very 
largely national ceneerns idreudy. In where they are not so they are soon passing 
into the hands of the iStale. 

HI. Finance 

i'\) When we come to consider thi' ipiestion of finance, the illusory nature of tho 
so-called reform beeome.s Hiili more apparent. It has 'been calculated that 80 per 
cent. ol tlu' Geniial revenue in the Central Government wil be eaten up by army 
exixndiluri'. l)ibi seivj<’('. guaranteed pays, pension ami allowances, which will bo 
Assembly, and the rrinaiiiing 20 jier cent with which alone 
tile Minister, supjio.sid to be responsible to tlu' legisiuturc could play would be 
subject to a vote of the ujiper chamber which could bring it, before a joint session 
of both Chambers for final deleimination. Further, if the Governor-General regards 
the demand for grants by the Minister under any head inadequate for the discharge 
ol his special responsibility, he may include any additional amount which he 
regards necessarv for the discharge of such special responsibility and the legislature 
will not be at liberty to vote on the same. Thus it is apparent that the control 
ot the ministry over the public purse is practically nil in the Centre. 
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Considering; the proposals from the point of view of the burden imposed on 
the country it has been said on high authority that the introduction of provincial 
aiitononpy will involve an annual expenditure of to 8 crorcs and that of 

responsibility in the centre another 2 croren every year. 

In a country w'hich is admittedly the poor<’St in the world where the cost of 
adrninistration is top-heavy and certainly out of all proportion to the income per 
capita of the population under it, any addition to the already unbearable burden 
cannot but bo reg;arded with the jrreatest misf^ivin^*, and no respoiiHiblc person can 
easily reconcile himself to this additional burden as a price for reforms so illusory, 
so retrograde and so calculated to perpetuate aud tighten th3 stranglehold on the 
country. 

IV. Future in tue Air 

There is no provision for any automatic growth or devdopment in the consti¬ 
tution. Everything docs and will continue to depend on th^'' sweet will and pleasure 
of the British Parliaraeut. There is no pretence at self-deh'nninalion and even the 
Federation which is to come altiT fnllilnunt of so many eondihonB precedent can 
come only after a second vote of the' Honses of Parliament. 

And what is this federation ? It is a kind of federation whieli has no parallel 
in history. In it the rulers of one-third ot India will be called in to counteract 
through their nominees the progressive elected elcm^nls of the remaining Iwo- 
thirds. There is absolutely uo mutuality in any res]Ke*t, tlu' princes’ nominees 
will have equal rights with the elected rejna'sentaiives of Briiish India to interfere 
with the administration of British India without British Indian representatives 
having any the least voice in the administratum of the States, which will continue 
their autocratic rule without so much as even declaring, or guaranteeing the 
elementary, fundamental rights of citizenship, which art' or rather ought to be, 
the basis and foundation of any allegiance which the ))eoplo may be reouired to 
bear to the State. 

In other words, it will be a kind of federation in which unaba.shid autocracy 
will sit entrenched in one-t*^ird of India and peep in every now and then to 
strangle popular will in the remaining two-thirds. 

But the princes themselves will be more helpl'‘Bs than they are now' and will 
realise the eifect of a federation which is conceived to keep them free from the 
baneful interference of British India pcoido but nonetheless subservient to the 
Viceroy. 


SURPENRION OF Cl VIE DISOBEDIENCE—COUNC IL PrOORxVMME 

I have thus far diseiissed the dual fiolicy of Iiovcrnment. i come now to our 
own ]>olhie8 and plans. Evi'nts have somihow so happened that sinee the breach 
of the Iruco in 10.‘!2 wo have had to steer our course clear of (Government policies 
ihe suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement was declared not with refer-, 
ence to any declaration of policy by Government, but with nfercnce to the pecu¬ 
liar moral and spiritual eharaetd of‘nur struggle. 

I Will not go into the events that led up to the bislorie Patna decision of May 
Gaiidhiji successfully challenged from jail the (’nmmunal Award of 
the Premier which had threatened Ic vivisect the Hindu community in twain, how 
(oindhiji intensified the movement for the abolition of nntouchability and bis epic 
fast as part of it, and his release, the I'oona C'onference and how as a result of 
things he had heard and seen during Ihe great Harijan tour he came to recom- 
mend to the A. I. C. Ck suspension of the Civil l>isobedience and confining it to 
himself. Let the country study the course of events in the statements Gandhiji 
has issued from time to time. 

Weakness of the Movement 

Some of the factors which must have weighed with Gandhiji when be recom¬ 
mended Buspensiou of Civil Disobedience as a mass movement could not have 
escaped the notice of even casual observers. Two weaknesses seem to me to have 
dogged our footseps. 

^ Firstly, the Congress workers had been gradually and perhaps iinconseiously led 
4.^1 methods of secrecy, which reduced what would have bee 

battle of defianc^ into a battle of wits : It was not realised that Sut 
essentially a fight on a higher moral plane in which sufll'ering is open 


n an open 
yagraha is 
ly courted 
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and (iheprfully bnrrc and which aims at. conquorinp; tho opponent l>y an appeal to 
his moral firnsi; and in which any atlerajit to over*reach him rebounds with fatal 
effect on the Hatya^^rahi himsf'lf. 

(Secondly, it rnnst be also admitted that Ihc attack of the Government on a 
vulnerable jioint Hucceeded. People were not prepared to lose })ropeity to the extent 
llu'y were pnpared to lose liberty and even life and when heavy tines and seqiK'S- 
tnition of iiroperty in lien of fines and ronfjscfitKtns started on a wholesale scale, 
pradually demoralisation set in and nllimately broke tlie back-bone of the moyement. 
All.cmpt M'as made to continue the sirne:ule by contininp: it (o those individuals 
who hud faith in it and lakinf!: it out of the meihods of secrecy. That partly tx- 
plains the I’oona and (he Patna decisions. 

CoriscjL Entry Puckjramme 

Tt has had to be suspended in the very interests of tho movement and thoso 
of the couiilr}’. The I'l’ineipal reason was (Uir own weakness and }ot I ao not reel 
that there is any rcu'^on to be down-hearted. 

Onr ohjivt is nothiM*^ less than the liix'ration of our country whieh ifl as 
biR' as fi continent, with its varied ])opula(i()n of many castes and creeds and 
speiik'ine different lanpoiaij;!s. The resjionsi', whieli the eonntry^ has made from 
one eiKi to th'^ other to the call of tJic (’onp:ress, has been splendid and w’e have 
nason 10 be proud of it. 

iie^aose our obji'ct is p:reat and the task difficult and tremendous we have to 
con dm I •''iir own hliorlcoinin^B^ fmd (h fi'cts of the ^^h■)rki^g Cornmittee and certajn 
ennouioV.nirnjB AAhich Mahatma Gaiulhi has made hn\e been subjected to very Hearco- 
iio; .-n'icism. I’bi' value and importance of these lesoliitions and the statements of 
JM.ibn'maji (u-nsisl in the fad that liny hnvt- tironwbt in the forefront of discussion 
e. > i(iMd,'r>inntai eonudi rations. The first slalenniit. w’hieh Mahatmaji issued 
from J\.,na on the 7ili April last, simultaneously with his correspondence with Dr. 
Af SM’’!. annoumaui li/s ndvirr to the (Yrngress and Congressmen to suspend Civil 
/I'^’obci'ij po('('Nfi'pt w/tii rtgard to himself and to ihose who believed in entry into 
legis/arnrch, to take U]) ihe firogramire of (kinncil Entry. Poth these items were 
eoDMii icd at girat length at a meeting of the All-Jndia Congress Committee at 
Patna in (he following May and were eiuli'ised liy ii. The Coutnul Entry programme 
naiuraily leil to the creation of the Conpress Pailiamcntary Hoard whieh has been 
entuiHli'd with the woik of organising, guiding and eontiolling propaganda in favour 
of clod ion of CongresHinen to the Assembly for the l ime being. 

The Comm UNA I. Alvaro 

Kow, to-day we are in tlic midst of a enmpaig'n which hiiS led to the formula- 
tion of the (^ongicHH policy in tlie h'gislatuiis in regard to he ^Vllite Paper and the 
Government policy of ruthless lepression im whiih all parlies in it are agreed hut 
also, unforinmiti !y. eii wltnl lias l(e(n ealltd the ('emmunal decision of the Hritish 
Government on wliich all are not rgiedl. Jt. will be leeallal that after the Becond 
fhmiid Tal)!e Confennee, the Hritish Government announced its decision settling 
from its point of Aiiw’ t)ie qinstons (d (Oimminal uprcRentation in the legislatures 
under th(' reform eonstilulion. Tiie tleeisi(>n was given beease the Indian members 
of the Pound 'J'able (k nferd-ee w < it'iin.able to arrive at an agreul Bt'tllement of the 
outstanding difleit j;c(S on thi e( iii-1 itutional question amongst, the various communi- 
tei in India. It. has cieatcd the unfortunate ]>osition that whilst we arc unable to 
BgK'e among oiuselvis, it is also imi'OBBible lo accept this decision which is anti¬ 
national in many resjicets and is eulenlaiid to retard the progress of the country 
towards a common national oullook. On the o'hei hand, it cannot be denied that 
some of the minorilies, iiarliciilarly '-he Mussalnians, are optiosed to rejecting it or 
think in the main it safeguaids their interests. 

The Working Committee had, therefore, to dtcidc the question on which a large 
section of IJindus and Bikhs are on the one side and practically all Mussalnians, 
with a Pw leading (xcijitions, and iterhaj'S mirnbeis of some other miuonty 
communities are on tho other, the P-imir fuvouiing the unqualified rejection of 
Ihe decision and the latter ((jually strongly favouring its acceptance, until 
it was replaced by an iigrcid seiiUmeiit. IJiider tlie eiieumstances, the Working 
Conmiittcc bad no other alternative but lo point out the unsatisfaelory and anti¬ 
national nature of the decision hoping at the same time to replace it by an agreed 
settUnicnt, and to that end not lo divert the alttntiou of the country by creating 
an agitatiou in favour of either accepting or rejecting it, 
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Mahatmaji’s Statement 

But events have marched quickly durin^^ the past few weeks. Mahatma Gandhi 
has just made two statements of far-reachiof^ importance, in which ho has recorded 
his reading-; of the history of the past fifteen years, placed his finger unerringly on 
the several ])lac(‘8 of our heart and given us a warning for the future. Not even 
his worst critics have challenged his analysis and some have even gloated over the 
situation in an ‘1 told you so’ spirit. It will be best for us an ). for our country if 
even at the end of these fifteen years of oiir struggle wo realise the true situation. 
The first statement was in the nature of a challenge and a feeler, the second is the 
result of the country’s reaction to the first. In the first ho declared the thing that 
he holds dearer than life itself—truth and non-violence and khadi, reform and re¬ 
volution through conversion and not compulsion - and said that as one section of 
the country was running away from these articles of faith and as the other was 
giving no efibci, to the allegiain'O to them whi(;h it professed from year to year 
there was nothing for it hut for him to retire from the Congress. In the second state¬ 
ment he declares his conviction that his retirement is inescapable, but as he retires in 
order to be of more service to the Congress and the country than heretofore ho 
also suggested a reform in the constitmion which alone can save the Congress 
from disruption. 

G ANDIIIJ1 ’ S R ETIREMENT 

Now that leaders like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Ansari and the Khan 
BrothervS have given their hearty assent to the correctness of Gaudhiji’s decision f 
do not think it is necessary for me to take up your time discussing the pros and 
cons of the question of his reiirement. 1 should ecrlaiiily have done so if ray own 
mmd ran counter to the opinions of these colleagues but f am in hearty agreement 
with them, thougii the rnind and heart both boggle at the thought of his retirement. 
But I am steadied as soor, as I remind myself that his decision proceeds out of the 
depth of his devotion to truth and non-violence and it must spur us on to further 
effort towards those ideals. 

But though Mabatmuji has made up his mind not to seek the vote of the Con¬ 
gress on things that make up the warp and woof of his life, J would ask you not 
to dismiss those things without a thought, and would urge you to realise their im¬ 
plications and to give thiun some place at least in your jirogrammo and your poli- 
ei is. Though I do not claim to have the same living and at live faith as Mahatma 

(rundhi ir those things that he has taught some of us at least to hold dear, I must 

declare my creed and my conviction about them.. 

Amendment of the Creed 

About the amendment in the creed, I would ask you only one question. Have 
we really understood by ‘^peaceful and legilimate” anything but “truthful and non¬ 
violence'’ all these years ? Has liie world outside understood our creed differently ? 
All the credit that we can take to-day and all the discredit that critics and onr self- 
introspecting hearts pour upon us spring from the fact that we have kept that 
lofty creed as our ideal. The w'orld should cease to watch our tight with interest if 
onr creed meant anything less than it has meant all these years. Whatever the 
failure of our civil rcsistuuce to civilise our rulers, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that there should have been much more unashamed brutality than we have been 

the victims of, if there had not been this great creed proclaimed by us. 

The Khadt Clause 

I next come to the yarn franchise and to the much discussed khadi clause. 

I may say without being guilty of uatioual vanity that there is no other Flag in 
the world which expresses in itself purer and loftier ideals. It rules out in one 
sweep the fourfold curse of modern humanity, viz., imperialism, militarism, capita¬ 
lism, and industrialism. 

The spining wheel and khadi are not only the living link between the classes 
and the masses, they are symbols of the counsry’s determination to resist all forms 
of exploitation by non-violent means. They represent an era of purification of 
politics and private life, Remove the khadi clause and you will snap the living 
link between the cities and the villages. 
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The Teipple Force 

To my mind Truth, Non-violence and Khadi represent a triple force whereby 
we can achieve the whole of the Karachi proj,a-amme and more. 

There is a section of our countrymen who without having achieved even what 
we pif dgcd ourselves to do at Karachi insist on crying for more. Whilst I would 
have no ohjeciiofi to amplifying ths Karachi programme and elucidating it where- 
cver there may be any fear of a misunderstanding, I would say emphatically that 
wc should do nothing that compromises by one iota the creed of non-violence. 
Whatever may bo our failun's, wc have made rapid strides. Let us not by our 
impatience undo the work of the last fifteen years. 

A Word to Socialists 

My friends, the socialists, are keen on a more inspiring ideology and would 
hpsten the elimination of all that stands for exploitation. I should like to tell them in 
all humility but with all the force at ray command that there is no greater ideology 
than is expressod by the creed of truth and non-violence and the determination of 
the country not to eliminate the men that stand for exploitation but the forces 
that do so. Our quarrel is with the sin and not the sinner which wo all are to a 
greater or loss degree. Compulsion will react on us with redoubled forced* conver- 
biou, however slow it may seem, will be the shortest cut and will mean a new con- 
trihutijn to history and civilisation. 

CONSTITPTIONA L AMENEAfENTS 

Hiiving said this, I would say a word about the reform in the constitution that 
MalHitnmji has suggested in his second statement. He recommends that tho size' 
of the tJongiess should he considerably curtailed and the representation in the 
Congress should rCleet its hold on the country as a whole. It has been suggested 
that to maire the ("oiigress an ellicicnt deliberative body, the number of delegates 
snouid be reduced from 0,000 to 1,000, and each delegate should bo regarded not 
as a representative of a set number of people living within a particular area but should 
be regarded as in fact ho is a representative of the members of the Congress roll 
ai.d give to those ])laceB and provinces proportionally larger representation in the Con- 
groRS, that will have more members on thoir rolls and that have been more active in 
carrying out the Congress ])rogrammc. Whether they, tho members, represent the 
whole nation or not wnll depend U]>on the quantity and (juality of service they 
render. The Congress influence and hold over the people have never depended 
upon the number on the actual register but they dcpi nd upon what it stands for 
and the sacrifice that the members have made for achieving the, goal. 

In conclusion, 1 would say that in considering Mnbal map’s statements you 
should remove from your minds any apprebensioii that you may have that he is 
going to retire from public life or that not being physii'aily connected with the 
Congress his interest will cease or that liLs help will not be available. I have no 
such apprehension. 

1 am sure his separation is intended to strengthen and help us and not in any 
way to weaken or hinder us. I feel that Mahatma Gandhi outside tho Congress which 
does not whole-heartedly aec.ejit his programme will bo more helpful to the country 
and the Congress than Mahatma Candhi inside the Congress with the drag of a 
big unbelieving majority at his hack. 

1 do not, therefore, feel any shock over his impending separation. I do not 
minimise the effect of such a decision, if he comes to it, but J wish you to have 
faith in him and I have no doubt that all will be right, whether he decides to 
work from within or from outside the Congress. 

Conclusion 

Let us start with a clean slate on the work in front of us. The need of the 
hour is not for a bigger or more inspiring programme, but for the determination 
to achieve what little we may set before ourselves. The task is immense. There is 
to-day a greater determination on the part of the rulers not to part with power, 
as they have succeeded iu creating disruption in our ranks. 

The Ordinance Rule 

The ordinance rule of the past four years indicates the extent to which Govern¬ 
ment can go to suppress the movement for freedom, even though it may be pro- 
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bably non-violent. Benp;al and N. W. Frontier have been raped seemingly beyond 
repair. It is diim-elt to breathe free in the one and it is impossible to understand 

the situation in tne other. Tncre have been deplorable acts of terrorism in Bengal, 

but unmanning the whole youth of vast areas is not the way to light it. The 

N. W. Frontier Province which has had a severe spell of repression wliieh the 

brave Pathans led by that selfless and patriotic servant Alidul (Tuirar JChan have 
borne with exemplary restraint is forbidden ground for him and for his brother. 
There is constructive work enough and to spare, to occupy the time and energies 
of those who cave for it. 

The resolution on emit per cent Swadeshi that Mahafmaji has embodied in his 
second Rtati'iniint is a vital one Jf the infatuation with highsounding slogans has 
not blinded our reasons we should see that khadi with cent piT cent h^wadeshi is 
ei'ougb to take us to our goal ot complete indeti'nuienec which in Mahatmiiji’s 
language ‘‘is an impossible dvi'am without the higher classes merging themseives in 
those millions who are miscalled lower classes.’’ 

Tut: Council PKOcuAitrAtE 

There is lastly the Councils programm-e The All-India Congress Goramiliec has 
decided to eontcRt elections to the ly'gmlative Assembly, so that the eoniitry might 
pronounce its verdict on the White Paper and the repressive policy of the Covern- 
nient. f hope that (ho electors will show by unmistakable action that the Con¬ 
gress possesses their full conridence. 

Let U9 not, however, be led away by the idea that Swaraj can be achieved by 
anything we could do in the legislature's. We have to remember (hat the price 
for freedom must be jiaicl before we can gi't it. and while we have every reason lo 
be proud of what has bi'ca done and what the country has BnH’crod it is, after all, 
yet inade(ina(e for the great object we havi' in vu'w. The tasic we have taken upon 
ournelves is great and glorious. It rerpnres inexhaustible patience, unfliiiehing 
determination and unending sacrifice. Time and world forces are helping ns and 
above all, God is with us m this great I'pic struggle of au unarmed people fighting 
with the weapons of S.ityagiaha of Truth and Xon-Violeiice—a most powerful 
Government ariiiod cap-a-))!e an I ciiuipix'd with the ’latest engines of destruction 
devised by science and human lagcuiiity. For us there is no turning back. The 
goal is clear, it is nothing short of lndepend'‘nce. 

Tite Meanino of Independence 

fndependenee is the natural out^onio of Jail that the freedom movement in 
India has stood for. ft cannot mean isolation particularly whmi we, rememlu'r that 
if has to be ael ieved by non-violenee. Jf riKams the end of exploitation of one 
country by anoiber and of one part of the population of the same country by 
another part. It eonlcmplates a frei’ and friendly association with oilier nafioios 
foi the mutual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to noiu', not ('ven fo those exploiting 
u.' except in so far as tliey niy U|)ori exfiloiratoui rather than goodwill. The sanc¬ 
tion behind this 1 ndeiicudeneo movi'ineut is iion-vioieiiee which in its ])ositive 
and dynamic aspect is good will of and for all. 

We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain extent to 
world opinion. This appeal has lo b(^come irresistibl*'. It can do so according as 
the element of distrust and suspicion which has its birth in fear is eliminated and 
replaced by a sense of security born of confidence in the goodwill of India. India 
having no designs on others will not then need a large army either for its protec¬ 
tion against foreigners or for intc'rnal pnace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Having no designs on others she will be able to 
claim immunity from the evil designs of others and her safety will be buttressed 
and protected by the goodwill of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our 
independence ought not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuat¬ 
ing the present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent mass action. 
We may fail once ; wo may fail twice ; but we are bound to succeed some day. 
Many have lost their lives and all. Many more have sacrificed thnmselres in their 
struggle for freedom. Lot us not bo deterred by the difficulties which confront us 
nor diverted from our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons aro unique 
and the world is watching the progress of great experiment with interest and high 
expectatiou. Let us be true to our creed and firm in our determination. Satya- 
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^?raha in its aclivo application may meet with temporary setbacks but it knows no 
defeat. It is itself a great victory, for as James Lowell put it, 

“Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.’’ 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The President then asked the audience to stand up for a minute in memory of 
the Congressmen who had died during the last year. 

Past Resolutions of Working Committee 

After a minute’s silence had been observed, 7)r. Ansari moved the first resolu¬ 
tion, which rerpiostcd the endorsement of the resolutions passedi by the Working 
(Jomraittce since May, ineliuiing those relating to the Parliamentary Poard, 

CunstrncfivG Programme, the status of Indians overseas, the resolution on Swadeshi 
and condolence resolutions. 

Dr. Ama'i explained in Hindustani the various resolutions. Referring to the 
resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board, he said that Congressmen in legisla¬ 
tures would i>rove more useful than any other ])oIi(i(*al group. They were pledged 
to get the Grdtnances repealed, to rej('ct the White Paper tiivJ to work out a 
prckgivoame for couveuiiig a Oonstituent ABsemhly. This triple programme of the 
hoard, tile speaker said, would greatly helj) the cause of aehj('V]Dg independence 
and removing communal differences in the country. The second part of the rcsolu- 
lior. he ‘ijod, referred to the constructive programme, while the third related to 
the rights of Indians in Zanzibar. Further, the resolution placed on record the 
sacrifice of those w'ho gave their lives in the last struggle, which part they had 
already adopted standing. 

Dr. Ansari denied that the programme of the Parliamentary Board was reactio¬ 
nary. He said that it w'ould bo accusing the Congress of being reactionary, 
because it had supported the programme. 

Opposing the demand te get the clause relating to class war repealed, Dr Ansari 
maintained that Congress mentality was thoroughly ISoe.iahst end he and his friends 
in the Congress were as good, or perhaps better Sociulisls, than any of those who 
claimed to be MocialisiH. 

Dr. Ansari appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Atu'y to riconsider tlie stand 
they had taken on the Communal Aw.-ird issue. Jle j)oinf(d -mr that the Congn ss 
stoi»d lor a commmial seltleirituit wiihout ihe interveniion of outsiders aud said 
that was the boht ami most patriotic pidiey. 

iSpeaking in Englisli, in response lo repeated requests of a seedion of the audience. 
Dr. Ansaii explained briefly bis Hindi speeeh, ass'Uting that the programme and 
jtoliey which liad Ix^en laid clown by the CongresB and tiie Parliamentary Board 
coukl not be improved under the present eircumsiances. 

A prolonged stampede, in the overcrowded visitors’ gallery, occurred just before 
Mr, Narhnan came up to second the resnliilion. Volunteers rushed to the spot 
and brought the situation under control, a b'vv hundred vistifors being given seats 
elsewhere. By the time the proee<>dings eommenced, the visitors’ galleries wore fully 
packed and eontamed at least 80,000 visitors. 

Mr. Nariman, seconding the resolution, said that there were Congressmen in 
the country who had conseientions objeetions to ihe (Dngress Parliamentary Board 
programme, but he pointed out that every eountrv, fighting for freedom, had made 
use of the eouutry's legislatures, however defeciive. He admitted that freedom 
could not be achieved through the Councils. (Cheers). 85 mII there was no barm in 
using them for preparing for the cinning fight and the creation of the revolutionary 
mentality. JJe felt certain that if they carried out the Parliamentary programme 
and worked in the country, especially in the villages, they would be able to give a 
better and tougher battle lo the enemies of Indian freedom. He was sure that in 
less than ten ytairs, there would oneo more be a great movement for freedom and 
revolution in India. (Cheers). 

The speaker appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney not to weaken the 
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Conp^ress by creatinp; disscnsiona. Tho real object was not the removal of the 
Communal Award, but the attainment of complete independence. 

Adjournment Motion on Police ban Ruled out 
Mr. Purshnftani Tricumdas moved an adjournment of the House for five 
minutes on rnaUerH of important business, namely, the Police OorarniRsionei’s ban 
on labour dcnionstraiions. lie said that bans in these days had become common 
not only against S:’.tyae:iahis but ;!p:ainst all and siuidry. When ho referred to the 
lathi charpies, cries of ‘shame’ ranp; out. He waritcd them not to consider thunsclves 
as separate from the workers. If the procession had been allowed, nothinjr untoward 
would have haf)f)en(d. 

Tho loud 8f)(;;ik':r failed wlu;n Ihc President was about to speak and this caused 
resth'ssness amonpj the audience. 

The Prendtnit slated that a f<!\v days back some Labour leaJers had approached 
him and aslvcrl his )).‘rinis.si()!i to use the p.md il and addia^ss thi' Conirress delegates. 
He had consnIt(;d llie anthoi ii ks of (he Ivv^'p^ion Commitlee and allotted some 
time on Sund iy for tlie piirpo-'>. Thi-y were not awate of any oroecssion coming 
to-day. The Secretary ol tire It'-ception (tmi.nittee had ri'ccived a letter yesterday 
from the Po’iei' IJomm'ssioner, asking if any permission was given to any procession. 
A rc'ply was sent stating that no siieli permission w'as asked for ami they would 
not like Snell peojile coming to the Pandal, who liad no business to eoine and had 
sought no ],ermihsion for it. lie did not know if the Police Commissioner had 
issued the (nin afler this letter. Tht'y did not know c.^uctly what bad taken place 
aud therefoD!, he ruled the motion o*at of order. 

Communal Award 

The PrGsidi‘}>f then asked PiUidit Malavitja to move his amendment. 

Tho amendmi'iiL was a long one,, the chief idea of which was the substitution of 
the rejection of (he Comnrinal Award instead of ‘neither accepting nor rejecting it’. 
He also waiiteil tli ' omission of th(3 exorcssion : ‘The White Paper lapsing, the 
(tommiinul Award must lapse . iilom Oically. Among other things, it must be the 
duty of the Constituent Assembly to dcti'rmine the method of representation of 
impnriant '.onoriti^s and make provision for o'lnu’wise safeguarding their interests. 
Since, however, diib-rent eommiinitii'H in the country Avere sharply divided on the 
question of tin; Conunnnal .\ward, it is n-rcssary to define 1 lie Congress arJiUule on it. 
The Congress claims to rejiresent equally all communities e,om))Osing the Indian 
nation and, ther f u'e, in view of the division of ojiinon e;in neither accept nor reject 
the Communal Award, as long as divisions of ojunion last’. 

Putling n)> a vig irons d'-fenei* of his amendment, Pandit Malaviva said that the 
plea that the (’on rniinal Award wviiild lapse with tho lapse of tho White Paper was 
wrong. They were independent of each other and the result of tho Congress policy 
would be virtual aecepiance of the (knnmunal Award. Tho Pritish Government 
had made it clear that the Coniinnnal Award was the final decision on tho 
Huoject, while they wore prepared for modilications in the White Paper. The Consti- 
tuonl Assembly could come into existenee, according to Pandit Jawaharlal, only 
after the overthrow of the present regime. Mr. Gandhi had also agreed with him 
but had added that it was possdde to convene such an assembly with the 
(jovernraent’s eonsenl. The speaker considered it foolish to expect the same Govern¬ 
ment to allow them lo convene a (Constituent Assembly which had inflicled the White 
Paper and Conimuual Award on them. 

Pandit Malaviya explained how he had agreed to tho decision of the British 
Premier on the subject, not in his official capacity but in his individual capacity. 
Referring to the attimipt at unity in 1932, in Allahabad, he said that they failed 
because the Government had sjioiled their attempt by offering Muslims something 
more than what the Unity (Jonfcrence offered. “1 am prepared oven now to work for 
an agreed Bettiemeut biJween the commnnilie^, for “I consider it a shameful reproach 
that any outsider should sit in judgment on a purely domestic affair”. (Cheer) 

Pandit Mdaviya complained that the present Congress attitude was inconsistent 
with the attitude Mr. Gandhi took at London, when he said that the Congress 
would go into the wilderness for ten years rather than accept a scheme based on 
electorates. He asked Nationalist Muslims why they did not agree with him 
in rejecting the Award, when they had condemned it before. “If you feel it is 
poisonous and anti-national, then why do you object to its rejection ?” (Cheer) 

Mr, M, S. Aneij seconded the amendment. Ho said that the ncatral attitude of 
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the CocrcBfl mombcrB of the Assembly on Corarannal Award would result in the 
virtual Hocoplance of the Award by the Assembly. This, in turn, would be taken 
as aec('pfan(!P of the Award by the whole community, since the Conf^rcss was goinj; 
to he represented. 

SECOND DAY-BOMBAY-27th. OCTOBER 1934 

The Con^rreps Nni'iir was busier to-day than yesterday and even four hours 
befor (3 the Session, fleets of buses and cars brouf^ht ‘in countless visitors into ^hfi 
camp, so that the attendance to-day was lart^er !than at !the opening r j ^ 

factor, which was responsible for this was that Saturday being a half holiday, 
tliousands of city crnplou'cs swelled the crowd. Volunteers were devote 

undivided attention ;i( the pandal, as the Oonan'ss Subjects Committee did not sit 
in the afternoon and relieved quite a large number of volunteers, who had been 
guarding its pandal against intruders. Another reason why a larger ciowd or 
educated jieoph' attended to-day was that the debate on (he Communal Award was 
expeeted to hold the floor for the major part of the evening and lively scenes were 
UDtieipated. 

Police Peecautionr 

Following yesterday’s forcible dispersal of labour demostrators who insisted on 
tal'jng a jiroecssion along the prohibited rout info the Congress Nagar, Police 
orec.uitp.ns botli around and along the roads h'ading to ^ the Nagar had been 
doubled. Motor lorries carrying lathi police, headed by an oflieer, were patrolling the 
entire loeidity. , i , i 

In *\\': iiLanvvhile. an angry crowd of labourers, numbering several huiiureus, 
bail ;*«'eriihleit at Lallaiug, three miles fioni Ihe Nagar, to record their protest agaiirot ■ 
Pie dispersal of the procession yesterday. ArrangementB in the ])andal had uiulergrne 
some ehangi'S in the light of yesterday’s cxpericuce. For instance, pressmen who 
hufl'ered yesterday from a defect on the loudspeaker, found their enelosure moved 
fuither up. Lf'adeis took their seals one by one on the dais, while the band played. 
The I’St vi^iitors’ ealleries were nearly lull at G p. m. but still tlure was a terrible 
rush for admission at the gates. A cry of '‘Jiajen J>al)ii-ki-jar’ rimt tlie air when the 
PreHulenI entered the jiandal accompanied by leaders. Proceedings commenced at 
G-ir> p. in. with national song. 

PjyjECT Parliamentary Procramme 

Songs by ladies look half an hour, whi'reafter ilic Pp-sident informed the House 
that considering the number of aineiulrnents received, Pi.jie might be no less than 

spi'akers. Ihg thereiore, allotted five minutes for eimk speaker. 

ilfr. Narendia Dev moved an amendment for throwing out the Parliamentary 
programme and deleting the resolutions relating to Socialists. Ho 'explained that 
the Jjahopi lesolutioii on com])Iete Indept'iideiu’e had laid down complete boycott of 
legislatures as (he hr,it sKp tov^ards the aehicveimnt of liulepoudenee. They could 
not change ihe front, ft was nieu! waste of time to go to legislatures and it was a 
grave mistake to hope that the piogr.itnmc would carry thi ni nearer iheir goal. 

Ih-lcrrii.g to Pandit IMalaviya's amendment, (he speaker said that the fear that 
Ihe Communal Award would stand evtn when the White Paper fell, was baseless. 
If India developed strength (o achieve Independence, she w'ould have strength to 
nj-'ct the Award and evolve an amicable settlement between (he communities. In 
that case, of course, communal leaders would lose their hold on the masses. 

Kaiua/adcvi Cliidtopadhaija. Seconding the anundment, said that unless 
the l\‘uliami'iilary programme was useful to the masses, Soeialists could not 
supi oit it. She ridiculed the idea of a challenge from the Government, remarking 
that the challenge had been in exi.stence since the day the East India Company 
Set fool in India. She was surprisid that Ihe Congress should oppose class-war 
and expropriation of property, which was liound to exist as long as a small 
minority held power and exploited the majority. 

Freedom of Conhcience on Award 

Mr. J. C. Otipta moved an ameudment asking freedom of conscience for Cong¬ 
ress eandidatcB lo the Assembly elections on the (juestion of the Communal Award. 
Ho urged the acceptance of his amendment, if Pandit Malaviya’s amendment was 
thrown out. li would lessen the harmful effect of the Working Committee's 
TCBoUitlou. When hecdom of conscience was granted to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Aney, he dit not know why it should bo refused to others. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROGRAMME DEBATE 

Enlarge Constructive Programme 

Mr. Kanitkar moved an amendment for cnlar^in^ tho constructive pro^^ramme 
by including the improvement of agriculture, physical training and village pan- 
chayatfl in th(3 progrurame. 

Maulvi Aldus Salam objected to the wording of the resolution which said that 
Mussaltnans in g('ncral had accepted the Communal Award, lie pointed out that 
Nationalist Muslims and Shias had condemned the Award and thcrefo''c, it was 
not right to say that it was acceptable to Muslims, He suppo ted Pundit Mulaviya’s 
view and wanted tho Congress to totally reject the Award as otherwise the prescut 
attitude w'Oiild virtually result in its acceptance. 

President Warns Interrupters 

Mr. Sidhum, who spoke ni'xt, was constantly interrupted by a section of 

tho House and tho I’rosident had to administer a severe warning to 

speclators to sliedr to their seats and not to iulerru))t the peacidul conduct of 

business. Mr. Sidhwu condemned the attitude of the Cougref-s nationalist Party, 

which had done tho greatest harm to India. (Cheers and connter-cries of 

“witlidraw”). Mr. Sidhwa asked the audi'-nee to follow’ the Congr^HS lead and save 
(ho Congress prestige by adopting the Working Committee’s resolution. People 

wanted freedom. They did not care for a seal here and a seat there and who got 
it. (Ohi'crs). “This is the time for the test,” he added. ■‘(-Inard youiHelf against 
false crii'fl and alarms and vole solidly for the original resolution.” 

Mr. 7! C. Oosuuimij in a vigorous spiTch, answered Pniidit Malaviya’s (U’iticism. 
Ho also was constantly iiiterrupiod by a scetion of the House, whom the ITcsidcnt 
reprimanded. Mr. Goswami continued his sjieech iii spite of the inlerrnptions. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan supported Mr. Narcndra i)ev’s amendment. He com¬ 
plained that the Parliamentary programme would create a defeatist lueiilality and 
demoralise the country. 

Acharya Kripalani answered the points raised by Socialist speakers. He em¬ 
phasised that what the Congress was opposed ( was iinlawlnl confiscation of 
proiierty. Referring to the criticism against the Constituent Assembly, the speaker 
})0inted out that even Pandit Jawaharlal had always favoured the idea of a Coristi- 
lueut Assembly, and had even approved of Ke[)arate re))i'e8enlation for important 
minoritiefl on the Constituent Asstmibly. The Congress stood for the masses, and 
Mr. Gandiii had identil'nd himself with them. 

Mr. Qopal Siuyh Quami supported Pandit Malaviya’s aimnidmeiit. He said 
the Working Committeo, by their altitude, had displeased the Sikh community, W'ho 
had always been called upim to bear the brunt of tlic struggle for freedom in the 
Punjab. He criticised those who labelled the supporters of Pandit Malaviya as 
Communalists, and rcfcired to the case of Mr. H'lrat Chandra Bos(\ who was still 
huHoring imjiriBonmenl. It was not a (|ueHtiou of Hindus or Sikhs, but a matter of 
nalional prestige. The sjieakm’ declared that he was ready to supj'ort Dr. Kitchlew 
if he stood for election against any comnuinalisl fS kli. He strongly condemned the 
attitude of ''Neither acceptance nor rcjisetion’' which he characterised as anti-National. 
Jle concluded with a strong ap,oeal for support to Pandit Malaviya. 

President again Intervenes 

Mr. Bari Mohan Chatterjrc was gri'cted with cries of ‘sit down’, when he 
condemned Pandit Malaviya. The ITesidcnt, intorvemng, asked the dilegalcs to 
addiess the chair and not the speaker. The President added that he woiud himself 
pull up a speaker if he found that his n marks were unparliamentary, (k)ntinuing 
Mr. Chatterjee said that the honour of the Congri'ss was at stake and he wanted 
to know if they would vote with those 114 members of the Subjects Committee who 
voted against Pandit Malaviya or would vote for Pandit Malaviya^ knowing that 
ho did not find more than a dozen supporters in the Subjects Committee. Ho 
urged the delegates to reject Pandit Malaviya’s amendment with one voice. 

Sardar Patel’s Appeal to Pandit Malaviya 

Sardar Vallabhhhai received a great ovation when rose to support tho original 
resolution moved by Dr. Ansari. He pointed out that tho whole country was in 
favour of Council-entry and it was too late in the day to ro-open the subject. A 
dozen Congress candidates had already been elected unopposed and there could bo 
no going back on that issue. If they had any doubts about the programme, they 
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must remember that the Council policy waB to be ^>uided by the Working Com¬ 
mittee, with whom the final control would always rest. 8ardar Patel strongly 

ohjiM'ted to the remarks of Mr. Copal Singh who said that the Working Committee 
blindly followed Mr. Gandhi. Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said 
that no one liked the Award, which was anti-national and purposely designed to 
divide (ho country. He pointed out that the Workings Committee, exeepling Mr. 
Aney, was unanimous on the fiuhject. They all resoreted Pandit Malaviya and 
appreciated his point of view, but they ielt that tne line of action adopted by 
Pandit. Malaviya w’as wrong. Pie appealed to I’andit Malaviya oven now to desist 
from the course he was pursuing. Tiie question before them, said the speaker, was 
now to alter the Cominiinai Aw.ard. ft would be possible only by bringing in the 
(Iifrrrrnf cottimiU)il icb f^getinr. I'he way Pa/ido Malaviya and the Conf^'rct^i^ 
Nafion.'ib’st Party was following w’ould surely result in perpetuating the Communal 
Award. )Vi(h diK' deference to J‘nndit Maljiviya, the speaker said that it Avas a 
grave niist.ake, on th(‘ juirt of the P.andii. to organJS(' a He}nirat(; parly. If such 
tliincs eontiniK'd, it would ruin the Conirrcss aud hr, therefore, earnestly ojipealed 
to ]*andit Mala'iya even ai. this late hour to retrace bis ste]>H. Addressing the 

Socialists, the spi'aker said that (heir ntnludo of opposing the Parliamentary i»ro- 

gramme was equally wrong. It was not the Jiititiide of practical men. He urged 
rdl »lel('g'iles to stand liy the Woiking Committee. 

The Ptesiihnt staled that Pandit Mahniya wanted to say something in reply to 
‘•^arilar V''ati'’hhbhai’s remarks regarding (he formation of the Nationalist I’arty, 
l*ut he I’etii-ied permission to allow him to sjieak, for be felt lliat further tiiscus^ioii 
potm’ct was iK'edless. (Mosure was asked for and earrud. 

J/r, <evcf;v, in his rejily to the eritiei'^m by Pandit Malaviya, referred to the 
long rtne Inid stall fiom Vienna to Mr, (dandhi and the. Working Clommiltet. 
Ffe rSivi tliJit he was eompelh'd to s('nd (hat wire on account of the attitude adopted 
by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aiioy. lie had oidy stressed on tlio wire that ho 
Sloe i by (be decisions arnvf'd at at Ranchi and Jbitna after full eonsidi'ralion. 

(di'itring t,lie position of Nationalist Muslims, r(*garding thi* Ckimmiinal Award, 
Hr. Aiisai'i said that tiieir otiinion remained unchanged. They bdieved that the 
only soliihon of the ]jrohIem was an amicable si'tllement Ixdween the )>arties eon- 
ciried. They would try for it and w’onld not rest eonbiit till (bey had found the 
solution of this problem. 'J'he President aiijx'aled to non-delegates, who were 
said to hiive mixed with the delegates, not lo (laitiei]vi(e in tlie, voting. 

The amendments and llie resolution w’ere put to veto and resulted in the rijee- 
tion of :ill ameiutments and the adoidion of the resolution. 

Considirable (hfheulty was exiiornmeed in eounling the votes. Tin President, 
aeeompanii'd by Mr. Jairannhts Dauiatiam and Mr. Naiiman. went up the rostium 
and with tile helji of flash lights directed on the dehgates’ galleri«'s aseeiiaim J the 
Si'DSi^ of llie House by show of hands. 

A ])oll w’as deniaiided after tln^ first amendmenl wms deelarid lost, but the 
President n fused the poll on the giound that (In* inajonly had hei'ii overwhelming. 

(’onfusioii prevailed in the amfihi-lhealre. volunirer airangeiiKmts liavii'g eoin- 
plelely broken down. Visitors nislmd into the gangways and the President’s voice 
was (irowned in tin* ujiroar. (’rirs of “l^hame” fiom tin; Pengiil group greeted the 
deelaration of the result of T’andit Malaviya’s amendmenl. 

ddi(' Jhesiderit had to repeatedly apjieal for ord'T and as even delegates stood up, 
he obseiwcd : “You cannot liave more hands by slanding up."' (l^aughler). 

Pabii Jlaji'ndra Ihasad, hownver, proceeded with llie counting work and with 
eonsiderahle diflieulty annonneed tlie r<‘sui(s of voting on the varions amendimnts. 

The deelarntion tliat all amendmends havihg beiai nji'etid the original rcHolution 
was ad()|d(‘d by a luige majority, was drowned in loud applause and counter cries 
of ‘shame'. 


Faith in Non-Violence 

Mri<. Sarojim Naidu then went u]) the rostrum to move the next resolution, 
eongratuluting the nation on the sacrifices and BufFerings aud reiterating the nation’s 
faith in non-violent civil resislanee. The oratory of Sirs. Naidu gradually silenced 
the House who, after shouting for nearly on hour, soMled down to listen to her. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu made a stirring Rpeech in moving the resolution. She elo¬ 
quently dwelt on the marvellous qualities of the gospe; of civil resistance in adopting 
which India had demonstrated a unique method to the world. The country’s 
response to this gospel bad been magnificent aud had stunned the vvorld. fShe paid 
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a tribute to the City of Bombay, which had borne the brunt of the stu^gle. She 
denied that they had beeen beaten or their spirit crushed. How could rtheir spirit 
and courag:^ be crushed ? The world so far knew of revolutions accompanied by 
the shcddinf; of blood, but Mr. Gandhi had preached a different doctrine. 

“Mahatma GaIldhi-ki-Jai’^ cried Mrs Naidu, and added “The Mahatma has 
g;iven the world a new g;o8pel and a new civilisaiion”. (Cheers). He had asked them 
to f5g:ht more with the qualities of the mind than of brute force. The battle was 
not over. The movement had been suspended for a litde while. Mr. Gandhi, 
though he was retiring from the Congress, would still continue to bo their guardian 
and the source of inspiration. Civil resistance was more than a substitute for 
terrorism. It w’ns a great unifier. The sacrifice, which it demanded, cemented all 
dillcTcnce and merged them into one force. 

Sardnr Sardid Singh paid a tribute to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel for his refusal 
to be released conditionally, even to perform the last rites of his brother, the late 
Mr. Vallabhbhai. Similarly, Pandit .lawaharlal was still refusing to secure condi¬ 
tional ielea ‘^0 to nurse his sick wife. This spirit shown by Sardar Vallabhbhai and 
I’andit .lawaharlal was the result of the new mentality created by Mr. Gandhi’s 
teaching of non-violent civil resistance and the speaker felt certain that by 
following the methods, they would reach their goal of Independence. 

Baku Srivipununiand moved an amendment to substitute the words “belief in 
mass direct action of a peaceful nature.’’ He said that they believed in peaceful 
methods, but to go further than that and say things which they did not seriously 
mean was to practise liypocrisy. The speaker pointed out that they had given up 
part of non-co-operation such as boycott of schools, colleges and law courts, in 
which they had behoved in 1021. Where, then was sense in saying that they had 
undying faith in non-violent non-oo-operation ? He wanted them to be honest 
and say only things in which they believed and which were practicable. 

Mr. P. Y. Lh’shj)andf secondtid the amendment. 

Mr. Purushottam.das Tandon made a suggestion regarding the altering of the 
language of the resolution. 

Mnt. Naidu accepted Mr. Purshotiamdas Tandon’s suggestion and amended her 
resolution so that, instead of stating that non-violent means are a “complete subs¬ 
titute” for violent means, the resolution will now say that non-violent means are 
“better means’’ than violent means. 

I'he amendment of Mr. Saynpurnanayid was rejected and Mrs. NaidiYs resolution 
was passed. 

Ilesolutions regarding Mrs. Kamala Nehru's illness and the election of the 
Paiiiaiiienlary Board were put from the chair and passed. 

The Presidem, adjourned the Congress till 0 p. rn. the next day, and announced 
that there would be a Labour demonstration in the jiandal in the morning. 

THIRD DAY-BOMBAY—28th. OCTOBER 1934 

There was a touching scone in lh(^ Congress pandal to-day as Mr. Gandhi 
entered. The entire audienee of over 80,(X)0 stood uj) to a man to have a look at 
the Mahatma whose otiieial eonneetion wilhtthc ( -ongress ceased from this day. Consi¬ 
dering the undiminished hold he had on the masses jieople found it ditlicult to 
believe that he was retiring. To-day’s gathering was the largest as they lioped to 
hear Mr. Gandhi speak. Bi’ing a holiday and the .last day of the session, a record 
crowd of visitors attended to-day’s session of the Congress. 

Although the session was scheduled to commence at G p. m. a regular stream 
of motor-cars and buses deposited thousands of visitors into the Congress Nagar as 
early as 2 p. m. and by 4 p. m. the entire Worli area was a sea of humanity. 

In view of last night’s breakdown of volunteer arrangements and rush of visi¬ 
tors towards the Presidential platform, the deception Committee authorities had 
taken extra precautions to-day to prevent similar interruption of proceedings. The 
Volunteer Force inside the Pandal to keep the visitors within the limit of their 
enclosures had been trebled and new barricades put up. 

Just before proceedings began Mr. Fatil,) General Secretary of the Tleception 
Committee, requested all delegates and members of the A. I. 0. 0. to be the guests 
of the Reception Committee at a launch to be given to rnccttthem the next day noon. 
Mr. Patil also announced that there wouid be a musical concert the next day 
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nnder the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Commiltee, the proceeds of 
which would be ^iveu to aid Gujrat peasants. 

Village Industries Association 

Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayija. speaking in Hindi, said that the Congress has been 
in existence for fifty years now, but for more than thirty years, it had paid no 
heed to the organisation of the villages. The resolution before the House was 
intended to reconstruct villages with a view to making them self-sufficient. The 
proposed All-India Village jndtistries’ Association would help the revival of old 
village Industries, which were dying because of the serious competition of machine- 
made goods. The work, he said, was entrusted to enable economist like Mr. J. C. 
Kumarappa, and be would be working under the direct supervision of Mr. Gandhi. 

Khan Abdul Qaffar Khan received a ovation as he came to the rostrum to 
second the resolution. 

A Stampede 

The vast gathering had hardly settled down to hear spooches, when the alarm 
raised by ihe Oongress Nagar Fire brigade engines spread panic among the audience 
and caused a stampede in a section of the amjihitheatrc, but volunteers rushed up 
and infenned the audience that there was nothing Borious. The carburettor of cue 
ot the ca's t^arked in the Worli promenade had .caught fire which, however, was 
pu^ «mt i'lStanily. 

Khan Ahdal Gaff or Khan said that he believed real constructive work and chc 
revival of indigenous industries were impossible without Swaraj. 'Ihey were struggl¬ 
ing for achu'Ving that end, but till it was achieved, they could not leave Indian 
villages alone. The slate of villages and villagers was pitiable. They were starving 
and ill-dad. His recent visit to Bengal had convinced him that organising indus- 
triofl like spinning not only gave food to poor villagers, but also created political 
consdousness among them, fie appealed to them to supjiort the proposed associa¬ 
tion wholeheartedly and help in working out the scheme when it was ready. 

CoNTiioL OF Indt'Ktries Ahhociation 

Mr. Majiuitdar moved an amendment demanding control that the proposed 
Village Indutttriea Assuciaiiou should be vested in the Congress. He was Bccoudcd 
by his wife. 


{Socialist Opposition 

Mr. Jaiprahash (Socialist) opposing the resolution said that the CongresB aim 
was the atiainmeut of complete independmice [and not the openiijg of factories and 
industrial homes. The industrial revival of the country and the reconstruction of 
villages were impossible without freedom, huch atlomjits would only fritter away 
the energy of the Congress, which was a primarily political organisation and must 
restrict itself to mass organisation for giving tight to the forces of imperialism. 

Seth Govinddas supported the resolution, lie was surfirised lo see Socialists 
opposing the resolution. He pointed out tJiat provinces like Gujerat and Bihar, 
where they had Ivhadi organisations, did belter than other provinces in the last 
Satyagraha movement. The organising of village, industries helped them to reach 
villagers and create consciousnesB among them and prepared them for the struggle 
for freedom. 

Acharya Kripalani supported the resolution. The resolution regarding the 
Viilage ludusiries Association was put to the House and passed. 

AdjoitpvNMent Motion Ruled out 

The President announced that a member had given notice of adjournment of the 
House to protest against the Subject Committee’s decision to refer undisposed of 
non-official resolutions to the Working Committee. The President ruled the motion 
out of order. 

Organigation of Exhibitions 

The President then moved from the chair a resolution proposing to hand over 
to the Bpinners’ Association and the Village Industries’ Association the organisation 
of OungresB exhibitions. The resolution was passed. 
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Changes in Constitution 

The President next announced that Mr. Gandhi would move a resolution pro¬ 
posing changes in the Congress constitution. This announcement led to continuous 
cheers and shouts of ‘^Gandhi-ki-.Iai" from all sides of the pandal. 

Mr. Patwardhan wanted to move an amendment to the Congress creed. 

The President ruled it out of order, as the amendment had not been given 
notice of in time and the creed was not before the House. 

Mr. Gandhi then moved the resolution proposirjg changes 'n ths Congress Cons¬ 
titution. There was pin-drop silence throughout Mr. Gandhi's speech. 

Explaining the changes, Mr. Gandhi said that experience had shown that G,0(X) 
delegates were an unwieldly number. At the Nagpur Congress, they were 14,000 
delegates, but they were not elected by any constituencies and represented mostly 
themselves. Now it was proposed to reduce the delegates to 2,000. He wanted 
only ],0(X) delegates, but had yielded to opiiosition and made it 2,000. Ho wanted 
the delegates to agree lo this sacrifice in number in the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Gandhi added that there was, at present, no direct eon (act between delegates 
and electors. This Constitution would not get them bwaraj but would help the 
Congress to stand as a rival to the Assembly in showing that the Congress dele¬ 
gates also spoke for their electorate. Jliireafter, Ccjngrcss Inspectors would look 
into the registers and only sneh Congressmen would bo allowed to vote as had 
been oii its rolls for at lease six months. Unless there were 500 Congressmen they 
could not elect a delegate to the Congress. This was too poor compared to the 
Assembly, where 8,000 voters elected a member, but he was satisfied with such a 
beginning for an organisation representing th(3 poor. As Bwaraj could not be 
attained without roping the villages into "the Congress scheme, it had been pro¬ 
vided that three-fourths of the Congress shall be reserved for rural areas, with a 
population of 10,000 und(T. 

Mr, Gandhi ne.xt cxi lamed that representation would bo by the single transfer¬ 
able vote and that there would bo plural coustitueucies. As for the A. 1. C. C., it 
was always difficult to caP 350 members, who could not aflord the expense of 
frequent meetings. Thus the A. I. C. C. had been reduced to a maximum of 166. 

Then again no democrat would like that the (Xnigriss President should bo 
elected by the Pjciqilion Committee on the recommendations of Provincial Congress 
Committees, but hereafter delegates themselves would elect the_ President. He 
also explained the Khadi Clause and the Spinning Franchise and said that ho did 
not mind if they rej*‘(;ted these, but if they adopted them they should do so with 
absoluUi conviction. He finally asked the delegates to vote for the resolution not 
out of regard for him, but in the interests of the Motherland, 

Addressing ‘he House in English, Mr. Gandhi said (hat it was impossible to 
:>our out one’s soul again in another language. The resolution was of a far-reach¬ 
ing character. It called upon the (Jongress to rei)eat its history of self-denial and 
further to reduce the size of delegates and the A. I. 0. C. 

As Mr. Gandhi was proceeding to give a summary of his scheme, visitors, who 
had no interest In an KugliMh speech, began to move out of the pandal and the 
noise thus caused drowmal Mr, Gandhi’s voice. 

Concluding, Mr. Gandhi appealed to delegates to adopt the new constitution 
with a desire to make it a glorious success, (Applause). 

His speech had lasted 75 minutes. He delivered it, seated on a table on the 
rostrum with floodlights projected on him from three angles. Seated between two 
microphones, one conveying his voice to 80,000 enthusiastic listeners and the 
other connected to the sound ear of a film company. Mr. Gandhi spoke at length, 
adapting his style to make a direct appeal to the common people. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi seconded the resolution. Mr. Munshi said that the proposals 
would make the constitution more businesslike and lead to solidarity and efliciency 
in the Congress organisation. 

Socialist Amendment Rejected 

Mr. Deshpande moved an amendment, proposing circulation of the proposals 
and their consideration at the next session. 

Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas seconded the amendment, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel^ opposing the Socialist amendment, said that drafting 
the constitution was a difficuit job and all delegates were not expected to take keen 
interest. The plea of insufficient tune, he said, was untenable. The new constitu¬ 
tion was the result of Mr. Gandhi’s fifteen years’ experience and, although they 

33 
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might not take into consideration Mr. Gandhi’e personality, they could not ignore 
his experience. He did not understand the fear of Socialists, who were young and 
accused older men like the speaker, of reactionary mcniality. It was wrong to say 
that if they accepted the proposals, Mr. Gandhi would be tempted to stay iu the 
Congress. He appealed to the delegates to remove that idea and support the pro¬ 
posals on their merits. He did not understand Socialist opposition to them after 
the unanimous adoption of the proposals by the Special Sub-Comraittoe on which 
Socialists were represented. 

The President announced that Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas refuted Sardar 
Vallabhbhai’s statement that Socialists had acoepted the proposals in the Committee. 

The Socialist amendment of Mr, Deshpande was put to vote and rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Khaddab Clattbe 

The President next called upon Pandit Barihor Shastri to move his amend¬ 
ment that the clause relating to the habitual wearing of khaddar be deleted. 

Pandit Pasltiri appealed for the acceptance of the amendment not in the name 
of Socialism but of Cojigress prestige. 

Mr. A. V. Patteardhan, seconding the amendment, said that Socialists had no 
grudge against Khaddar. They themselves wore Khaddar but they did not believo 
that KhaddM would bring them Swaraj. They wanted even those who had no 
faith in Khaddar to come into the Congnss and work for it. 

l)r. Choitram Oidwani opposed the Soeialist amendment, as he did not con¬ 
sider .t was a diflicult thing to wear Khaddar if they \tauted to hold olliccs in, 
thv 'Congress, 

The amendment was negatived. 

Fkanchise 

Purushottam Tricumdas opposed the spinning and labour franchise clause. 
This clause, in his opinion, was on a par with several sentimental things they 
were accustomed to say. \Yhat a poor labourer needed was not their sentimental 
sympathy but means to live. He did not understand what the phrase ‘‘on behalf 
of the Congress’’ meant. If it meant an additional half hour’s labour for the 
Congress, “it was a disgraceful thing to expect a labourer to do, after his day’s 
hard labour”. 

When the speaker made certain remarks about Dr. Ansaii and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, the President interrupted him and asked him not to mention names. 

Sardar Sardul Singh, supporting Mr. Gandhi’s proiwsirion, refuted Mr. 
Purushottarn’s charge that Congressmen M-ere senlimetiial. He asserted that 
the Cengress was tlie best aympailiiser with the labouring c-'iascs. He maintained 
that there was nothing derogatory in manual labour. Socialists were talking about 
the masses but the only man, who w'orked day in and day out, for them was Mr. 
Gandhi. He, therefore, npi)ealed to the House to accejit tiu; resolution. 

The original proposition of Mr. Gandhi was carried by a huge majority, 

Thereafter the entire proposition of Mr. Gandhi containing the Khaddar 
Clause, the IS[)inning Franchise and other constitutional amendments was put to 
vote and declared carried by a large majority. 

Gandhiji’s Retirement 

Mr, Sidhiea moved the following amended resolution on Mr. Gandhi’s retire¬ 
ment. Mr. Rajagopalachariar wanted to move it in the feubjects Committee, but 
bad been disallowed. 

“This Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and is emphatically of tho opinion that ho should reconsider his decision to retire 
from the Congress, hut inasmuch as all efforts to persuade him in that benalf 
have failed, this Congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on 
record its deep sense of gratitude to him for the unique services rendered 
by him to the nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance that his advice 
and guidance will be available to tho Congress whenever necessary”. 

Mr. Sidhwa said that the resolution was so clear that it did not require any 
further exposition. Mr. Gandhi’s complaint that people did not adhere to truth 
and non-violence was not fair. They had done more than could be expected from 
ordinary human beings. The mentality of non-violence and efforts to follow truth 
were much more evident to-day than fifteen years ago and it was not fair on the 
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part of Mr. Gandhi to leave them at thia juncture, when the country needed him 
most. Since Mr. Gandhi had linally decided to retire, they had no option but to 
give him their blessinga and record hia services to the nation, which raised the 
status of India and Indians all over the world. 

Mr. Rajagopalaehariar, seconding Mr. Sidhwa’s resolution, said that on 
this occasion it was ditlicult to find words. Mr. Chindhrs services were uni<tue, 
but his exit from the Congress was more unique. The splendour of his services 
W'as no whit less to-day than it was when ho was rendering those services. He said 
that he was one of those most stubborn persons who tried to keep Mr. Gandhi 
Inside the Congress, but having failed, ho had agreed to second the resolution. 
He did so in the hope that they would deserve his (Mr. Gandhi’s) services by 
putting their House in order as he (Mr. G.aidhi) wanted thorn. 

ilir. ruru6huttamdas Tandon, supporting the resolution, said that Congress¬ 
men gave their bUiSsing to Mr. Gandhi with a heavy heart but in the hope that 
his servi^H's and advice would be available to them, whenever, they neeeded them. 
Mr. Gandhi had given them a new weapon and strength to resist the British Empire. 
He was ceitam that everyone of them, even those who hud differences with Mr. 
Gandhi would bo longing fur the day when he would once again return to the 
Congress to lead the country.to victory. 

The resolution was curried unanimously. 

Next Congress Session 

Pandit Oovind Ballahh Pant moved a resolution inviting the next Congress 
to his province. He said that iht'y were a small province and therefore such 
facilities and eonvenienee as Bombay had provided could not be expected from 
them but they would do their utmost to make the session a suc.cess, He added that 
although they had not yet fixed a place in all probability it would be 
Lucknow. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Vote of Thanks 

Sardar Sardul Singh ruovcd a hearty vote oi thanks to tho Reception Com¬ 
mittee for their splendid irrangemtnts. 

Mr. Qovoidananda second ‘d. The resolution was carried amidst cheers. 

Mr. Nariman,^ re})lying on behalf of the lieecption Committee, thanked tho 

delegatf'H and visitors and coneliuU'd with a trilmti* to Ikibii Rajendra Prasad's 

tact and ability in handling the most ddlieult and awkward situations during the 
deliberations of the Snbjf'eis Committee and the open session. 

Pandit Guvinda Ballahh Pant, in a lengthy speech, thanked Babu Rajendra Prasad 
for the able manner in which he had conducted the proceedings. 

President’s Closing Speech 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, in his concluding speech, said that during the week 

in which tiio proe-oedings had lasted, he ns well as the delegates were on their 

tiial. He was certain that they had come out successful. As to how he had fared 
he hit it to their judgment. 

Referring to the rnagiiilieent reception accorded to him, he said that it was an 
honour not to him but to the Indiiin Nation.al Congress. They had proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the country \\as fully with the Congress and ho was 
confident that they would ever strive to make it still stronger, 

Tho President referred to the momentous resolutions adopted by them and 
appealed to them to put every word of those resolutions in action. You have 
to-day adopted a new constitution for the Congress. Go out into the country with 
that constitution and enlist hundreds of thousands of Congress members all over 
India. He also made a fervent appeal for support for every Congress cand date in the 
coming Assembly election. “You must return every Congress candidate to tho 
Assembly. Go to the country and see that Congress prestige is maintained.” 

Concluiion of Proceedings 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of Vandemataram, the entire audience 
standing. 



The Coi^ess Nationalists’ Conference 

NEW PARTY FORMED AT CALCUTTA 

Calcutta— The 18th August 1934 

The Conference convened by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya lo usher into 
existence a new Parly to fi^ht, the Congress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
elections met under Pandit Malaviya’s presidentship at the Ham Mohan Library 
Hall^ Calcutta on the 18th. August 1934. 

In his welcome address, Adtarya P. C. Ray, President of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, hoped that the Nationalist Party Conference would be a party within the 
sheltering bosom of Indian National Congress. 

PjlESIDENTlA r. A DDKKSS 

In his presidential address, Pandit Afalaviija dwelt on the evils of separate 
elecioiHie an i emphaBised the objeelion to th<' Communal Award. Replying to a 
(piestion from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party 
wi»;nn the t'ongress, the President said that it was a ddlieult question to answiT. 
Tf need be his party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men 
who did not entirely Bubs(Tibe to tho creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the oiHii't of the Congress. 

A':ld»’esBing the Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that nearly 
50 years ago in December 1885, he had attended the second annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at tho Calcutta Town Hall. During all these years, he 
had Deen a devoted and humble worker in the ('’ongress cause, lie had never been 
aw'ay from the Congress merely beeuuse ho dillered from any of the particular 
reHolutions that were passed. He had always been of opinion that they should build 
up this one great national institution in such a maimer that it could serve tho 
object of a non-official Parliament of India. They had all contributed their humble 
share to build up this great institution. It could not be imagined, therefore, that 
he could do such a Ihihg as would weaken the iotluencc of ihe Congnss and 
undermine its prestige. Hut it had now become ne«■'f^^Ra^y to uphold the very 
principles for which tho Congre«?^ had stood tor the last half a eontiiiy. It had 
now become necessary to organise a Party in ordiT that the Ctongress should attain 
its pristine glory and its former strength and serve the country on all the nationa- 
Ii.stic lines that it had indicated. It was with this object that they had decided to 
form this party and they had convened this Conference 

The resolution of tho Congress Working Committi'e on the question of the 
Communal Award was the cause of this discussion. When that resolution was 
framed, Mr. Amy and lie had objected to certain portion of it. They had failed 
to convince their colleagues in the Working Committee of the forcfi of iheh objec¬ 
tions. About a month and a half passed in considering the iiiaUer as to whether 
it would be possible to come to an understanding. Hui liiey had again failed. Ho 
and Mr. Ani'y ivanted that Congressmen shoi’ki be allowed to vote on the Com¬ 
munal Aw'arci according to tho mandat'^ of their constituency. They suggested that 
freedom might be given to candidates who were elected on the Congress tickets to 
vote on the Communal Award in such a manner. But that was not done. Next 
they suggested that every one elected on tho Congress ticket should bo given free¬ 
dom to vole according to his own conviction. These were the proposals that they 
had put forward before the Working Committee for their consideration. Were 
these proposals unreasonable, Malaviyaji asked? But these were not accepted. Of 
course, members of the Working Committee were good enough to allow him and 
Mr. Aney freedom to vole according to their own conviction. Members of the 
Working Committee said that others might also be given the same freedom if the 
Committee were satisfied that those people had a genuine grievance against the 
Communal Award. But they did not consider this proposal of the Committee to 
be fair because they felt that to put a ban on Congressmen not to speak against 
tho Communal Award, when they felt very strongly against it, was wholly unfair. 
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A Vital Question 

“Believe me” continued Pandit Malaviya, “that Mr. Aney and myself spent 
many a day to see if there was any possibility of corainp; to an iindcrstandinja; 
before we finally decided to take this step. Having; failed to persuade the Conpresa 
Working? Curarnittee to accept our views, we were faced with the question, ■■Here 
is the Communal Award. It is the decision of JJis Majesty’s (iovernracut and it 
is argued that we failed to come to a solution and, therefore, the Government 
decision should now be accepted. But this is an entirely wrona proposiiaon. The 
Government blamed us for not bcinj;: able to arrive at any settlement with regard 
to the communal question. But 1 ssk you to renicrnber how much the Govern¬ 
ment contributed towards the failure of me sclilemcnt of the question that we 
ariived at on certain occasions. My complaint is not against the Muslim commu¬ 
nity. I know that some of them arc satihliod with what has been t^iven them under 
the Communal Award, But the bulk amonj^ them should reali e in their mind 
that what they have been }i;iven is mere tinsel compared to ^old to ^bieh they 
were cnlith'd. They have been p::iven separate cleetorates. a few more si'ats here 
and a few more seats there and a few appnintoHmts there. The ('omrnunal Award 
^ives them separate seals, but does it ^ive them any power ? If the Communal 
Award is treated as merely an arrane:ement for the distribution of seats, it will bo 
a fj;reat mistake. The Communal Award is I ho foundation on which the super- 
Rtructure of the future constitution of India w^ill be raised. The provisions of the 
Communal Award lay down the linos upon which tlic future constitution will bo 
built. Narrowness, which is visible in the foundation, will be eloquently evident 
w'heii tho superstructure is raised. The question of the Cummiiiial Award is, 
therefore, a vital question.” 

Pandit Malaviya added that from the time when the Conpjreas came into existence, 
it had worked for the establishment of a represi'iilative G>)vernment. From the year 
1885, it h<ad been nr^>:inp: th(‘ establishment of a representative institution and a rcjire- 
Bcutative institution rc(|aired a joint electorate. He wmntid Muslims to remember that 
the system of separate'eicctorate had not come out of llui Muslim brain. In 1908, 
under the inspiration and liy >he help of <Jovornment otlicials, Reparute electorates 
were iniroduccd and (o-day in the year of ^race, J9bi, a^oin, it w'as being insisted 
upon. iSeparale electorates were cxtendiil in ])!aees where they were not wanted. 
The National Congress had not wunt("d sei-arutc elei-toraie. It, had been forced 
upon them. They wanted a represesnative Govcrnmciit, they wanted harmony, 
goodwill and mutual eonfidencc among the pi'Ople ; they wanitd a Government by 
the people, of the people and for the people. But *if the pi'ople were dividi'd by 
Beixirato electorates, Muslims in one block and Hindus in anoiher, what would bo 
Tie l•e^nlt ? dlic u^sult would be miitiial jealousy, distrust and quarrels. Authority 
afier authority had coiifii'inned the system of Ri'parale electorates. Mr. Montagu, 
Tjord riulmsford and the Simon (tommission spoke against it. Speaking on this 
subject, Mahatma Gandhi had said at the Round Table Confcieiicc, that the (lon- 
gress will wuinder, no matter for how’ many >ears, in the wilderness, rather than 
lend itself to a proposal under which tlie hardy tree of freedom and responsible 
government can never grow. Having all this volume of opinion against separate 
electorates and in favour of joint tleclorates and particularly with the clear and 
weighty opinions of Mr. Montagu, I/ird Chelmslord and of the Simon Commission, 
and of the repeated declaration by the Congress against the extension of tho system 
of separate electorates, His Majesty’s Government not only raainlained this, but 
extended tho principle of si’parale electorate in .areas where it did not exist. Could 
any Nationalist, who looked at the question in the proper light, for a moment, 
think of accepting this state of things, the continuance of which, even for a day, 
meant further distrust and suspicion among dittercnt communities ? He felt that 
every day the national stamina was being weakened and the result would bo that 
the establishment of responsible Goveniraeiit would be prevented, it might be, for 
fifty years, due to the action of members of tho British Parliament. 

The first objection was that it had given Muslims more than they had asked 
for and had given them a wrong kind of thing. Jt gave them statutory majority 
with separate electorates. Tho Nehru Report stated that the “reservation of seats 
for a majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern 
independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conception of the 
popular government.” In the Punjab, MahomedauB had been given 52 per cent 
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of representation. This meant that these people would be elected by votes of 
Muslim electors and not a single Hindu would be entitled to vote for them. To 
whom would these people be responsible ? Representatives, so elected, would be 
rcHj)on 8 ibl 0 to the Muslim electors and not to others. This would be a sort of 
respotisiblo (Tovernment so fur as Muslims were concerned, but would there be 
any responsible Government so far as the Hindus, Christians and others were 
concerned ? No. At present they were livina: under one Government, of course a 
foreif^n Government, but what would the^^ pet by means of this communal electo¬ 
rate ? Not a Government by the people, for the people and of the people but a 
Government of one community over another. In the Punjab, it would be a 
Government by Muslims of Hindus and in the IT. P., it would be a Government 
by Hindus of MuRlims. l)id any patriotic Indian desire that anyone of his 
countrymen of whatever east<'. creed or eolonr, should be placed under such condi¬ 
tions ? It would not be democracy. It would be a special kind of despotic Govern¬ 
ment. Tt would be tyranny of one community over another and it was this despo¬ 
tism which the Commnnai Award son^ht to instul. His Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, thrust on the country whut, was stron/ 2 ;ly opposed by Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford, the Simon Oommission and by a lar^c body of public opinion 
in India. 

In 1931, the Nationalist Muslims in India carried on a ^reat eampaie:n through¬ 
out the country in favour of joint electorate aud a^^ainst separate elect orate. Pciiftal 
took tb»' lead. The Penj^ul Lettislativc Gouncil passed a resolution protestioji a^^ainst 
the Communal electorate and favouring!: joint electorate. In July lOi’-l, th(? Con>:rt;ss 
\vurkir 4 ; Committee framed a scheme of joint electorate for the w’hole conn'ry. 
TJio proposition w.as that there should l)e joint elcctoiate in all provinces with- 
KSCivution of seats for luinurities, if they so desired, according to their pro]>o:’tion 
in pop a I a! ion. 

‘‘Nuw if you allow the provisions of the Communal Award to stand, what will 
be the resulli ?" asked the Pandit. “Self-Government will not grow. It cannot 
grow uiidt'.r these conditions and the domination of Lritain over India will be 
extended for an indermite length of time, is that what you desire ? Now, what are 
v.'c to do in the situalion ? If the Congress Working Committee rejected the 
Cornmutial Award it w'ould not mean that it demolislied separate electorate or that 
it Would bring about electorate lor all provinces, but it would have shown to the 
Government and to those Muslims who were satistied with llic ('ommunal Award 
that Nationalisis, as a whole, were strongly opjKis^’d to i‘. If that tceling was 
created, that would b^' an assurance that separaie electorate would go sooner or 
later, llesuh's, tlmsc, who had be<ii uHected by the Communal Award, would have 
the satisfaction that when the Government had done ll.eni a wrong, the Ctongrcss 
took u}) their c.ause and tried to remedy their grievanee. ’i’liat would be a great 
solace to those whose cause had been injured by this Communal Award. Refusal 
on the part of the Working Committee to express any Opniion on it amounts to 
tacit acceptance of (he C.!ommiinal Award. Winn you say you cannot reject or 
aceei)t the Communal Award, you are departing from the principle of the 
Congress. 


Duty Before Nationalists 

'T ask you what is your duty at the present moment. If you leave the matter 
as it is, you imperil national interests. We have tried to persuade the Working 
('omrnittee and we have laded. If we feel convincf'd in our hearts that (he view 
which lins been urged is correaT in the interest (>f the nation as a whole and in 
the interest of Hindus and Sikhs in particular, wo should not keep silent but we 
should organise the exiuession of that o|)inion. We should make every effort to give 
utterance to the feeling which is surging in the hearts of the people all over the 
country. That is the object of the Nationalist Party. It has been said that this 
will weaken the strength of the Congress. It will not. it will replace the Congres in its 
former position of glory. Are we so senseless that,at this juncture when we aie to fight 
the great Government, Ave shall unnecessarily quarrel among ourselves and weaken the 
strength and the prestige of the Congress V If the Congress has gone wrong, 't becomes 
our duty to bring it to its right position, so that it may establish once again its former 
glory. The Nationalist Party has made it clear in its manifesto tTiat the object 
of the party is the same as the object of the Indian National Congress, namely, the 
attainment of “puma swaraj' (complete independence) by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. Anybody who accepts that position becomes a member of this Party. 
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Anybody who does not accept the position does not become a member of the 
Party. The general rule is almost without exception that anybody who wishes to 
join the Nationalist Party must subscribe to the object of the Indian National 
Congress. We have made it clear that our difference with the Congress lies only 
with regard to its attitude towards the Communal Award. I am not standing 
here for those who may have any hesitation to say that their object is complete 
independciif0. We are entitled to complete independence as much as Fuglishmen 
arc cntitletd to complete independence in their own land. 

'*Cur country is great, ever great with its glorious past. Why should it be 
inferior to any other country on earth in respect of its status 7 This country 
of ours should have nothing less than self-government, than complete indepen¬ 
dence. And since we want it, wc want that the Congress should work on the 
principles as it has done in the past and not allow its mind to be swayed by any¬ 
thing loss than what nationalism demands”. 

Discussion on Resolutions 

A few well-dressed young men created trouble by seeking to get forcible entry 
into the Conference Hidl before the Nationalist Oonference resumed sittings this 
evening. They broke the panes of the windows and tried to rush in, but were 
promptly arrested by the police aud marched away. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. presiding, read out Dr. Eahindranath Tagore^s 
message condemning the Communal Award and appealing to Hindus aud Musal- 
mans to fight the Award. 

“You all know 1 have always disapproved the Communal Award and I hope 
our leaders will join their forces to save from its paralysing grip the political 
integrity of the Nation. 

“I address this letter to Moslems as well as Hindus with the most sincere desire 
for the good of all sections of the community. I urge that Hindus and Moslems 
should SIC together dispassionately to cou8id(;r the C'ommunal Award and its impli¬ 
cations and arrive at an agreed solution of the communal problem. It is needless 
to point out that self-government cannot be based on a communal division and 
separate' electorate. No responsible system of Government can be possible without 
the mutual understanding of our communities and united representation at the 
legislatures. We must concentrate all our forces to evolve better understanding 
and co-operation between the different sections of our people and then by a solid 
foundation lor the social and political reconstruction of onr motherland. 1 depre- 
Cfife nil expressions of angry feelings and most strongly appeal to Hindus and 
Moslems to avoid saying or doing anything that may iiu'rease the communal tension 
and further postpone understanding between our communities without which there 
can be no peaceful progress in our country.” 

Membeii.siiip of Party 

Mr. AJehil Chandra Diitta then moved the following resolution:— 

^ “Resolved that a party to be called the Congress Nationalist Party bo constituted 
with the object of carrying on agitation against the Communal Award and the 
White Paper, both in the legislature aud outside and of setting up candidates for 
election to the legislatures for the promotion of that object. 

‘‘Resolved that every Congressman who subscribes to the object of the party as 
defined above, shall be eligible as a member of the Party. Candidates for election 
to the legislature shall be elected from among Congressmen who are members of 
the Party. In special cases, the Party may support a Nationalist as a candidate 
for election to the legislature, who subscribes to the object of the Party and agrees 
to abide by its rules in the legislature.” 

The mover justified the formation of the new Party and declared that the 
Working Committee’s resolution left them no alternative. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, when rising to second the motion, was heckled by a 
delegate, who asked who was a Nationalist ? 

Mr. Mehta : One who stands for the nation. 

Delegate : Do you mean to say that those who were against us in the thick of 
the fight will be selected by you ? 

Mr. Mehta ; No, not necessarily, but you cannot claim that any single body 
of men can alone claim the monopoly of patriotism. 
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Continuing. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta analysed the principle of the White Paper 
and declared that Princes were pin^r to rule them without their bein^ ruled by U8 
Jin return. After referring; to the various divisions and subdivisions sou^^ht to be 
imposed the White Paper, Mr. Mehta observed that the White Paper ^^avo 

them no tinancial responsibility. He condemned the recent communal G. 0. and 
charactcriHcd it as Government’s election manifesto, further to divide the people and 
ask them to walk into the Government parlour. He could not see what was in 
, the White Paper for them to quarrel nmonp:8t themselves. The Army would bo 
reserved. Commerce has been safi'^^uarded and finance would be a department 
without real power. Mr. Mehta then adverted to the special responsibilities vested 
in Governors and the Governor-General and declared that real power would 
continue to vest in a small bureaucracy. Recently during his visit to England a 
Peer had asked him seven times and seven times had he replied to the Peer that 
India would not have anything to do with the White Paper. How can they infuse 
life into a eorjise ? 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basil, cx-Mayor, put a few questions to the President. He 
asked Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney if it was necessary to start a new 
party for the mere purpose of opposing the Communal Award, especially after 
Gandhiji’s recent [irononneement in favour of allowing a conscience clause. Ho 
further questioned the wisdom of the third clause in the resolution wdiich permitted 
non-(\)ngrrsRmcn to come in. There was hardly any prestige left for the Con^>reBfl 
and were they going to let what little existed to tumble down ? (Cheers and cries 
01 bear, hear). Mr. Basu was not accusing iion-CongrcsRmen, hut what right had 
the party to ask the electorate to return non-Congressmen ? He put these questiona- 
iii a spirit of humility and not of opposition. 

Malavi/ja answered the two jioints raised. Dealing with the first ques¬ 
tion, fhe Presitlent recalled his and Mr. Aney's attempts to come to some 
understa’iding with Mahatma Gandhi on this point and said that the Working 
CominittLC hud left it (o the Parliamenlary Board to exempt those who claimed 
con-scientious objeelion. He Avas glad that Gandhiji had now expressed himself in 
favour of freedom of vote over the (juesiion of the Communal Award. The Presi¬ 
dent then called on Mr. N. CP Kelkar to oxjilain the ])Osition. 

Mr. N. 0. Kvlkiir said he had sent a telegram to Gandhiji asking him to avoid a 
catastrophic conflict on the issue of the Award among Ciongressmen. Gandhiji 
replied that freedom of o})iiiion was ollered but rejected. (Jandbiji. therefore, asked Mr. 
Kelkar to induce Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Amy to reconsider the matter and accept 
hi8 position. Mr. Kelkar added that freedom ol opinion was orginally intended lo 
apply only to two people. He thereupon asked Gandhiji why thai freedom should 
not apply to others, who claimed conseiontious objeei.ion \ (.Tiindhiji’s views meant 
only this, that still the Congress Parliamentary Board would have the right of 
rejecting the applications of anti-C’ommuual Award people to stand as Congress 
candidates for the elections. Mr. Kelkar was clear in his own mind that freedom 
of voting was not intended by Gandliiji for more than half a dozen people. 
Mr, Kelkar said that Mr. Aney wanted to be more qualified to speak. 

Mr. M. S. Alley referred to the Woiking Committee’s discussions and recalled the 
discussions there on the question of this conscience clause. Mr. Aney pressed the 
Working C^oramiltce to realise that the position taken by it was a virtual repudia¬ 
tion of the Congress position and sought to prevent others from expressing their 
opinion. Ho Mr. Aney and Pandit Malaviya told Gandhiji and his colleagues that 
there was no use of their (Mr. Aney and others of his views) staying with the 
Congress Board, unless all those returned on the Congress ticket were given free¬ 
dom of the vote. This would not be accepted by the Committee, which was unwil¬ 
ling to extend the freedom to more than half a dozen people. Mr. Aney declared 
that Pandit and he could not accept this limited concession. 

A delegate asked what would become of the Party if the Congress reversed its 
resolution. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the question was that having regard to the country’s 
position over the Communal Award, it was not right to stifle expression of opinion. 
Malayiyaji added that it would be a bad day for the country, when it questioned, 
the right of free expression of opinion. A compromise having failed, what was 
their duty ? They must speak out their minds. That was how he and his collea¬ 
gues interpreted their duly. Malaviyaji assured the delegates that his personal 
relations with Gandhiji remained and would continue to remain cordial. He asked 
the Conference to realise that any vote of the Assembly would be interpreted by 
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the civilised world as the opinion of India. That was why he pleaded with them 
to Bee Ihttt, iic'dom of opinion was not Btifled. The Communal Award sought to 
divide thorn and they muHt oppose it tooth and nail. It had been said 
that tiK'ir oaiise would suffer if they had no solid majorify. Piinditji 
said it woii'd be a shock to him if the Congress should support the Working 
Ck^mniittee’s decision. Unless Gandhiji made a personal appeal, Pandit Malaviya 
was eonfident that the Congress would reverse (he Committee’s deeisiun. Answer- 
i ng Mr. I^aaii’s second point, Malaviyaji declared that if Dr. Ansari had the right 
o^ starting a parly at Ranehi without consulting the C( .igress, he hoped that 
others had fri'idoni to start a better organisation. JJe added that a change in the 
name of the parly brought it nearer the Congress. 

Referring to his attempts to set up common candidates, Panditji still hoped 
that it would be iiossiblc to have common candidates returned unopposed. The 
only diirerence ixtween the Congiess and themselves was in respect of the Com¬ 
munal Award- Jti'garding the pioposed ineliisinii of non-Congress Nationalists, 
Panditji said 4iat (luring his discussions with Gandliiji, b(-forc his resignation, ho 
had urged the necessily fur inclusion of non-Congress Nationalists. Gandhiji had 
agreed. Pandit Malaviya asked how they could allbrd to ignore businessmen, who 
for reasons of commeic(', could not subscribe to the (Congress creed, although thi'y 
were in s^mjaiihy with it. Pandiiji assured the Ckmlercnee that while he would 
invite Zamiiulais and businessmen to jiuu the Conteiencf', it would not be right 
to shut them out, because tin y could not so join. He had siiflicient faith lu Con- 
greesrnen to believe that they could still put up an agreed list of candidates. If 
the Congress would not alicr the Woiking Committee’s resolution, what would be 
their position ? i^andiiji said that that was a hy[luthetical question, but it involved 
loyalty to the Congri'Hs. At the same time they should not forget that the Con- 
resH was only an insirument of service. “Motherland first, Motherland next, 
M'Mheiland last” was I’auditji's motto. (C'hi‘crs). 

The resolution was p it and passed only three dissenting. 

At Paudit Mdlaviija's instance, the Conforenc(^ voted an Election Board with 
himself as President, Acliari/a P. (j. Roy as Viee-Pri-sideiit, Mr. A)nnj as iSecretary 
and a Belectioii board for.selecUng candidates to the'Legislative Assemhly. 

WiiiTK Paper 

Mr. f^aniosh Kumar Basil then moved: “This (V»nferetiec considers that the 
proposal for constitutional reforms contained in the White Paper is wholly unsatis- 
laetory and reactionary, and the Conference is thoroughly opposed to the scheme 
Ah a Iwhole”. 

.Mr. Basil declared that it was a tragedy that the very scheme which was 
FuiipusiJ to sa.isfy liuluiii aspiration had for its underlying feature the whole¬ 
sale and unalloyed distrust of the Indian peojde. As he had no douiit in his mind 
till' whole scheme was overshadowed by the piineiple tliat Indians should, in 

eveni, bo trusted with even a modicum of power. Jle declared that no res- 
pietable countiy would care to have a scheme such as the White Paper which 
Britain tried to force down on India. 

Mr. 1). V. Qolchale, editor of “The Mahratta” seconding the motion, declarid 
that the White Paper proposals were a direct negation of tht^ much talked of 
pnneiple of self-determination. Indians had no hand in its framing, fclir S.imuel 
IJoare’s was the only hand visible in its being brought forth into the world. No 
one in this country would have anything tu do wilh the White Paper, while it 
sought to make childieu of the soil aliens in their own country. The resolulion was 
unanimously passed. 

CoMxMUNAL Award 

Mr. P. N. Banerjea then moved the next resolution on the Communal Award 
which ran as follows :— 

“The Conference records its strong disapproval of the Government’s decision on 
the communal problem which has been wrongly called the Communal Award, as it 
retains and extends the evil of separate, communal, class electorates, provides 
statutory majorities with separate electorates W'hich are fatal to the development of 
representation upon a National basis, on which alone a system of responsible 
Government can possibly take root”. 

34 
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Mr. IJanirjca rrcalhcJ the Ktory of the ('Jomraunal Award and declared that no 
one a^^ned to reft'r the eoanniin.il to the arbitration of the British 

PrernKT. ]\Ir. Ramsay I^Rmdoiiatd, as though with a view to per})ctuatc the corn- 
innnal dislinelions in jxiliiieal inatters, sou^lit to iniroduee factors which even 
r/ilnd commuMists on eitlicr side had not dan-d to hope for. He appealed to the 
Conterence to oiijiose the Awaid tooth and nail. 

]\Ir. AIxIhs Samad, Hi'comlini: the re^o’uliori, made a fi/^ditin^i: speech. Ho 

charaetcii->ed the Roneriess Workine; (aKCuntiMe’s icsoliihon on the subject as 
”HOundin|.f tile death-knrl] ol Indian natiDiialmn ’. He declared that thr; position 
taken up by the Working; ('iMniniHee, if aecapie! by the peojde, would make the 
realisation of conimunal unoy almost an i iui> )-.sil)ility. Ms was an enemy of 
communal lejU’esental ion in any shape* or toini, ii-'canst; it was not only 
anti'iiatioiial but it was ah.o im*'MMsieiil wiili responsible (lovernment. It 

was true that ]\Iussalnians liad O'me to ]< pi'.l.-itiircs, on a juirely communal 

ticket, but iiad ihi'y gained aiiylhMitrio rt!»y ? II eomnmnal biekerin/j^s and rnisiinder- 

slandines wen* someihiiiir ol wh’rh tiny ciuild be ]>roiul, these were alone 

the piodiiets of tin* jtriiieipb' of srjiarale eb eioi.it( s. The Fp(‘ak(T was convinced 
that if tlie existt'MC'' of si-parate t h (-iorati'S on a cuinmunal basis was tolcrati d, in 

any faiiir'* (‘amstiintion, ii would nsh-n' in an ci a of fiatiicilal war to esca])!' from 

wh<T would be w(‘ll in^h an imjios^ibili'y. “We want to live in ])eac*e', said 

Rlr. 'bduB i^amad “and not to (jiiaire! over a shadow”. 

hlr. .'a KiUidr wli ih'-heai ted’y a'-'i ciatul liimFclf with the roflolutiori and 
d' ll.ocd that, iln* (tornmiinal Awaid, alom*. in the (u Id of political doeiimentP, was 
v.atba'A a p.oailel. 'The Mins ol < inimorialisni wTiieh, it, sought, to intioilneo 
s;e»o (1 ii" oionediatr ly cm out., tl.lieiwise, the growth of a iiuiion would bo 
lOij'c.K'! (ill a iiermaneni scale. 

ieo' J\\idh<rl,u7iiu(/ MuLhaji'a d-'-land that tin* (Aimmunivl Awaid wont against 
the }”-iiiei|i!e lani down by the I> agio* ol XaiuMis. The minorities in Bengal and 
the Ihn ictb tbd not want any si paraie i- preM-nia!:oo. l'ln*y wanted no protcct.'oii 
()1 their intiiests. A'et the T.iiush Ibtmier gave them this Awoird. The speaker 
believed tliat, no self-resp •ctuig Indian could allord to tolerate the Award, which 
HOiighl to devitalise what Intb* iiciion.ilisto exi'^ted m this ctoiniry. 

]\I;. !j(ilrl/(u/d Abno/ia; and hnuKir flaiHiiUiand Sinha characb'riscd the 
Eommnnal Avv.ird as aiiti-nailonal and oj.j-osed to the be-^t and lastiiiL' interests of 
the country. Tiu* lasoluiion was lauM'd. 

/1/r. jiKjrutha (diaiidnt i.hj^ ]>rnprHing u vo*'-^ of thanks to the chair, 

])aid a tiibiite to Paiidii. IMd.r.'va ai d d that In* Lad e>ven a correct, lead to the 
nation ill tins moment, olcii-i". Mr. ('luar iv.irt i, how'vei, ehiplnabiS'd the need 
lot coming to some, kind of undcioanding wi'di rdalialma Hai'.dhi. 

j.rcis'T.A'in r Lm i t;! ki.*,* nci. in JRu.k.kin 

Pahdil reeeiv* (| an ovat'on when he i»iS(‘ to make his eoncluding 

remaiks. Jlie Jkiiidii de<');it<d tliat noilnng paimd him ino'i' than to iecl compelhal 

to lonn tins new paity. lie bad doin' Ium best to avoid it. i)Ut he could not help 
it. But lie vKMild assure Ins liieiids lhat in li'riniiip Hie Jkirly, he was not actuated 
by any deriit' to ]>i(Mi)0!e tin* inieresis of oiu' ecunmunity at the cost of another. 
]le and liiose holding the same viev\s as hnnsi 11. weie actuated by a sense of duty 
to the eouiury and to its ]>i'oplc —11tndus, ]\Iu-.salrnans, Cbnstians, Parsis and 
Sikhs alike. J’andilji declared iliat it, was a failing of the JJmdu character that 
even wln ii they knew lliat disasl( r av as Ihreat'aiing tlii'm, they would not stand 

U{) and fiplil, beeaiisc tiny wmnld thereby jicssibly wound the feelings of others. 

Quoting livuu the (Bta, he, asked the Eontei’inee to light for a righteous cause. 

Kefeniiig to the ([iiestion of legislative interfrrenen iu religious and social 
and political niatier'O P.indif, AI liaviya c'celand lhat, personally he was opposed 
to such inteifen'iice as it was caleulaicd to lead to all kinds of complications. He 
was the rceipK'iit of many letters ami I’l pusenlations on the subject asking him 
to drop this iti in from the Parly s programme. He declared (hat this question was 
fully (lisciisscd by the Subjo<!is (k)ininiltcc but they were unable to airive at a 
decision over the matter, 'ihey hud, tlui\lore, decided to defer their decision for the 
present. 

Pandit Malaviya congratulati'd the C'onferencc on its businesslike proceedings, 
Hesiod that tioihing would give him greater pleasure than to come to an under- 
Btanding with Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Committee, He still ventured 
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to hope thit they would yet dud it pjssiVe t) ran oiiriuri caiidi Jatoa. Tbc CoQ- 
fercDco was then dissolved. 

CONGRESS NATIONALISTS AND THE REFORMS SCHEME 

The (Jonfiircsa Nationali'if, lefulTs af 't d ivs’ d<‘!i').'‘ra'ions hnld at Benares 
on the 26th. to 28th. December 1934 ado,) cj ih ’ 1 > 1 )vVoil;; resolutions : 

The Working Conimitlpe of the Oontrro^s N:oi'ni',''t Party oou'^kIt the J, E. C. 
Report as wholly iin^atisfaetory and un i -•'je,iM.> T!i-* r'''‘o!n;H'‘'»(!allOiis of the 

J. r. C. do not traii^frr real ))owtr fiom tlw l;,uid^ of the Pr'ti.h (Pivernineiit, to 
those of the pen])!e ot this country, coh r at t/iu' (Vntre (ir in the Provinces but 
by investing’ the (lOV'U'iior-th-.o ral and (It'rni. ri with dieoitonal j)0\vers in 
special responsihiliiies aiul di^iueiion .rv p om ■ s n-dw'* ('ihiicts and leoislatures to 
a state of helplessness and th-'i(‘by r-'iM.h r ih-' sflnari ■ a rnnrkery of repre- 

sentatiTC ^nivernnienl. d'lie r; .•Diiinn iid itus am oh\u.iis'v d-’-ejind tr) pf'rpet iiato 
foreif>;n doiuinalion and facil '.ate ci'uiionrc < xp'o'iatiuii <-1 tin* ( uniry by providiii),; 
n number of roser\ations, rtr.ir*unts an 1 sa' euaui'u I'lie S'-ln an* of representation 
is based on an anti-naional ciuiimuind d ei-ioe, whi h, by its spirit of conitmina- 
lism, Mill nut nii'iely hinder lh<* ernwth n u nn i i-m lint, rendt r nliop',ether iinpo- 
BHible all healthy pii'iire^s towanP ili'* yul id Puma Swaiaj AMthin a measurable 
distance of time, dhe \\'()rkiii”; ('onrn tt.'c is ('e*iriy of ihe opinion that it 
would be better for the counny to e tu! mo*, it nciessiry, fwr some time lonn;t;r 
under the existing eunsiiiution. highly dthctive iin m-h it. than aeee['t the cons- 
titiilion ri'eommeiided by the .joint Par’.'-nm ntary (‘ruimiitee. 

d'he Workopn ('ommittei' of tin* (’oni-i m Nat ouah^t I’.oty reirrets that, m utter 
disri'g'urd of the (jieat Aolume i/f pun! e (.r. ni .) (x siin^' in lie' country amoni; 
Hindus, Sikhs, Indian (Ihmtnui'', Naiioea' -t Mu'' nis and oihoi's, the .loint Parlia¬ 
mentary (lommittee ( nd >mrd tl;.' eomni'in'il d ' '...n cl J1 s Majcsiy’s (-Jovi'rnment. 

The \Voikinp; t’oiniuiitie is I'ondy of iln* opin m itiat the smteni of reprc'Seiita- 
tion liased on si'paiaie elici, 'airs w r 'di ile* M‘-'*d'; d ( unmnn.d Award has recom¬ 
mended is |:;larii)^iy iinjimr, p' UKul.u'v to li udu-', is anti-nailonal and constitutes 
an iiisupeia.lile oli.-itaeb* to tin i*-(,ii)' • i n * tl. of p ipn'ar self y.)VLrnm''nt and can, 
thiTcfoie. nevnr he aieip'ahle to lie* jieoji'e ol ilrs mnntiy. 

dhe Woikini; ('inniMitiee siioneA (*'nir.<\eiis tiie opin on of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary V'euniniltei' lii.d in ih- e\ " ee i m nn.-l inci s of me e niiitiv. eoimniinal 
repieseiilatnm mii-t Is* aee.p'rd as n-oi o, ■. soil-nnent ol the .joint Ihirlia- 

ineiitary Ooiumiiie,' ‘hhat tti ro is a i.o; e a .n »-! all the eommniiilies in India (not 
iNeejiliiie; ihe lIindnA a ve'V eoie-i !'i .1 ■ d e e-* of a''ipiit'su(>neo m the Award ‘ds 
eihineous and mislea'line ' and inat the i' seiv un.n of tin* .lomt Parliamentary 
Committee ‘hhat if any ai • mpl. is now n:.o''- to alter nr modify it (the Award) 
liie cunsefpK nee would he di.-iastroii'^” i-^ 't'uri'-el and manifeslly unfair. 

In view of the Aiia! iinjiin-i neo of in.* ipi-li lu ami of ill'* fact, tlnit the Joint 
Parliamentary Conimitiee has tak n sinh a n.i^oikeii view of pnhin* opinion in 
Iiidni in refj:;ard t.o tin* roniniunal AvAu'd, the Woikm^ Cmimittee appeals to the 
))eO}de to ear-y on a (■•■a^'h'-s eainiui yn ay dust the Award until it is replaced hy 
a scheme based on a j nni, iltoho .*i> on ihe lim s iieoaimeiided by the Working; 
Committee of the Indian Nalnmal nyi'-s m I'J’l. 

Thu Wo’kiiiy; e\.mm*;i(e api-a’s to ihe people to liohl public meetinys all 
over the counlry on Junuiiy :N. 19'..^', and y;\e iiiot'‘d public ('xpres>ion to their 
fei'liny;8 of opposition and re'-m nnnt in le’.o on to iho (kmimniial Award. 

Resolved that an A’l-lndia AlO; 11 uumun d Award Conference be held at Delhi, 
on h'ebruary lO and IT, PVk) of ropi -lOa* vus ft >tn evt-ry ]'art of the eountry to 
voice the eounlry’s oinnion aymui^! the t ommuioil Aw.ird. 

The Working (lommitlee of tlio Cm.i..f-s Nalioiiaiist Party invites all sectioim 
of the people to unite in oppii^oo*- jiropnsa s (onia.ned in the (lovernment of India 
Bill now before Iduliament, and in tak oy: sh jii to ]»r( [)aie a sidie.ue of national 
8elf-j:^0veriuuent Avhieii will be aeeeptah! * io ad commiiiiiiies in India and will best 
serve and protect the interests of the cuiintry. 



The National Liberal Federation 

Opening Day—Poona--28th. December 1934 

The Bixtecnth ^pssion of the National Liberal Federation of India assembled 
at the Gokhale Hall, Foona on the 28th. December 1934. A lar^e minjber of dia- 
tin^^inshed visitors altendi'd the 0 ))eiunf^ session and all notable Liberal leaders, 
besides many leadi-rs thron^^hont, India wc're }>res<‘nt. dlie Keeeption Commiltoo 
consisting ot 200 members iiad made exetllent arrangements for the coriduet, of 
the siSHion. 'i'he total number of dt-le^ates altendini; the session was nearly 400. 

The PreHidc'nt-eleet, PandU thnUuianath Kufr.ru, was accorded a warm recep¬ 
tion at the entianee to ilie ttukhab' Hall and led to the i)latfi)rm. 

The pioj 2 :ramine opened wilh ]>rayer and wHeome sonjis l»y students of Gandharva 
Maba Vidyalaya. Then lUiu BaJnulur P. P. Kale, Uhaiiman of the Recejttiou 
Gomn.ittee, delivered the vveleome address. 

The formal ( lection of the l’resid(*nt. was then prneeedi d with, rroposin^ 
Pa7iiiit liirdayauath Kunzru to the ('hair, Pir Chimanlal saKl that it was ]H8t 
4^ ycH'is jtgr in IbiSO, that he attended tlu' National Ck)n^r]-,.ss first and that an 
i?upi'essi\(, spceeli was delivered tliere by Pandit Kiinziu's la'(' bmieuted iatjier, 
A '..oi'th\ son f'f a worthy faiber. Pandit Hiidayanath was his liest to lire 

berva ts of Litlia SoeiiMy. He had ^rivcai himself to ih(' eaiisi' of the eomitry. 

>«,. Jatnidrannth Jhi.su. n'tinn^; J’n'sident of the I^iheral P^ederaiion, secondin;; 
said itijii, J^andii Kuiizni, thou*;!! eornparatively yoiiii|i, was thoioii^Lly experienced 
ill prbbe life and vilien important ehan^n-s nerc coming, it was good they were 
hriiiur a young man to giiidt* their diliberations. 

Mr. T. P. I'cnl^'dtarnuia Basfri said that, this session of the Federation was a 
momentous one, for they liad to decide whethiT they vvme going to accept a new 
euiibiitniion which they did not know wlnn-e it would b-acl them to or they were 
going to be content with the old eonstilution itself. Mr. Venkatarama Sastii farther 
Haul tliat Pandit Hilda}anaih Kunzru was both young and old and this was his 
2[)lh year of his membership of the {servants of India tSoeiety. 

Mr. (’. F. PliitifauHuii said that Pandit Kunzrii, son ol Pandit Ayodhyanaih 
Kuiiztu, a student undei Mr. Gokhale and a eolleagm oi the Ft. Hon. Mr. V. 
hrinivasu iSaslri, had made his mark for thoroiighncHS jf >\oik and ins giasjj of 
princijdes and fuiidaiueutals was veiy great. He iiad (‘vine,, d gieal inlere.st in the 
the cause of Overseas Indians and fiad txa'ii eonneeted with so many piinlie orga¬ 
nisations for liie benefit of the pfople that he was emiiienlly til r,o ])reside over 
the day’s session. Mr. (diinlninani added : “Every waking hont of his iite is dedicated 
to lilt' cause of the countr}.’’ IPs work in the. United Provinees at the helm of 
the Harijan Sevak Sangha w’as well known. Pandit Kunzru's moderation was 
animated modeiaiiori. To Pandit Kunzru “modelation is not weakness ; violence is 
not strength and vulgarity js not iudejiendenee.’' 


Mr. Kale’s Welcome Address 

in the course of his welcome address, Pan Pahadur P, Jh Kale, Chairman of 
the llcccptiori Coiiimittee, criticised the .loint Parliainentaiy Gunimittcc llcport 
and observed : 

Since tiie Committoo have taken the survey contained in the Statutory Commi¬ 
ssion as the starling point and lire text book of ‘heir investigation, it is no wonder 
their reeommcudations arc vitiattd in as iniii'h as the Eirnon (.toinmission had been 
boycotted even by such moderate elemeni as the Liberals and thendore HufiTcred 
fi^om the fatal infiiinity of having to deal with practically cxparle evidence in the 
absence of statemeiitK and views t*f iion-coniTnunal recognised political organisations 
and national leaders of Indian fitople and thus lacking in that disinterested and 
impartial material. Ihe Committee has laid too much stress on the age-old anla- 
gonism between the Hindu and Mahoraedan communities with numerous exclusive 
minorities with rigid divisions oi caste and therefore it says communal represeuta- 
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tion muflt be accepted. Mr. K«le proceeded to show by quotinpj from the history 
of the Marathas by the late .T list ice Ranade that during; the period immediately 
preceedinp: the British conquest, there had been achieved a liberalisation in the 
reli^rious thoughts of the ]>cop!e and the spirit of tolerance engendered with the 
result that the communities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other 
owing to the advent of the proteslant movements inangurated by Saints and 
prophets, both Piindii and Mnhomedan—a movement which bore a curious parallel 
to the histr.ry of the Reform movemi'iit which had sprung upon Western Phirope 
at the same time. There was a tendency towards the rceonciliation of the two 
races ill mutual recognition of llie eshcntial unity of Rama and Rahiman in the 
I7ih and 18 h centuries. After the advent of the British Rule the laltours of men 
like Raja Ram Mohon Roy of Bimgal and Mr. Just ire Ranade of Bombay larg('ly 
eontrihnted to the social and nTgions nmelioratmn of the j^eotile and these were 
eon tin tied by workers like the late Dr. Mir. Annie BcRant and Mr, Gokhrdc. 

CoMMTVAL AWAUI) 

I\Tr. Ivale then dealt with the genesis of the eommnrvvl problem and quoting 
from the note to apj)endix V of tlie Simon (Pimmission Report, showed how the 
senarale representation of M.ihomedans in the ('louncils of the Morley-Minto 
Ibforms was not iiitfn led as .a step in the direct,ion of estahlishment of Parlia¬ 
mentary Government of India, how 1h(' Lm-ktiow Raet, should not ami cannot bo 
quoted as justifiratiou of the eonlinnanee of sejiarate electorates, which have been 
comlcmried ns vicious and iinsouml from time to tmic in vaiious docuiiK'nts, both 
oflicial and non-oflicial, nor w'as it. correct, to say that India itself had (hdiberately 
chosen this road to responsihh' goviTiiment, for it was the British authorities who 
were primarily rcsporisilile for pointing out (his wrong roail in lOHO. This last 
nunark. he addl'd, might w’cll he ajiplied to the so-called Communal Award of lOT'l. 
Jle asked if the British tinvi'mim'iil are said to he trustees looking to the welfare 
of (he people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of rt-sponsihlo (rovernment ? Are 
they not committing a breach of their trust by emdinning the vicious system when 
('Xjierienee has shown that separate electorates soice their introduction havo tendi'd 
to cniiihasise the difrirencOh and incn'asc the fi'nsion hi'tweon the cornmunitii'S ? Is 
it not a enmmoidary mi tlieir professions that, ih('y are leading us on the right 
path of Sf'lf-gnvernrnenl, ? Tlu' def.'ci cT communal n'lmcsentalion in the consti¬ 
tution .drects the fniidamentnl and basic principle in any constilntionnl advance 
towards lull rcsponsilile Government.” Jfc regretted that no eonstituent powers 
had been ^ givi'ii to the Legislatures of India for removing this and other defects 
nor any time limit put on this. He challenged the statement made in the Report 
that “there is among almost all (he eomninnities in India (not excepting the 
Hill lim) a very eoiisiderahle degree of aeqnicseenee in the Awmrd.” Mr. Kale asked 
if the enmmnnal decision was not a strange commentary on the ])rofeBsions 
made by the IRitish autboritics that they are leading us on the path to real 
self-gov('rnment, while perpetuating eemdilions antagonistic to it. 

Much is made of (lie difrcrenecs amongst us and want of agreement is put 
foiward ns an excuse for rt'fusing even modi'ratc demands, addid Mr. Kale. Abhu- 
rane('H were given that the atoeement lain hed at the R. T. C. will be the basis of 
the Legislative proposals. When however efrorts were made by the Indian dele¬ 
gation associated with the .T. P. C. to crystalise Indian moderate public opinion 
and as a resuit, a joint niemorandnm wuis submitted by ]ierBonB representing all 
communities and interests nrirl emhodying moderate demands, the report has not 
aceepted any of their suggest ions. 

The speaker next dealt with some observations made in the Report that the Indian 
soil is not suited to a responsible form of Government, that there has been no 
seed sow’M in if, which could be developed. He fioinlcd out to the existence of 
village conneils and yillugo inslitulions iikt; the Panehayats even during the time 
of the Peshwas, the immediate ])r('deceRsora of tlie British Government, which con¬ 
tained in them amazing potentiality for iSwarnj : and in the Marat ha confederacy, 
which was replaced liy British Rule, there was the seed of a federated India. 

Mr. Kale explaineu the Liberal creed and showed how it reprf'sented the centre 
party in the country, the party of reform as distinguished from reactionary 
and revolutionary bodies. Ho ])a88ed on to show how the Government had not done 
anything to enhance its influence and bow it had encouraged communalism and 
thus retarded the progress of broad, sound principles among the people. 
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Alludinp; to commiinistif’ in tin' country, the ppo.ikcr Paid (hat the seed 

of CommuniPm onp;h( not, to b" iiliowrd to b“ ^nwri iu ih s oouniry. No (’iicoiiia^ement 
Bbould bo t)pnl tioal aLooriMU mt- rul.-d tocxp'o'S tho nr-^. ry and disIi.sH of the 

people who must he prevmiid fioiu fall itir a p:'> to (''oIn^nunl•^!ic idoiiH by (M)n- 
certin^ meaauroH for rclii'v the ()p])rtBS(d and il'i-iro^sid and iin]>iovinjj:; their 
econouiic conditioti. t m i ^ f 

He alpo refti’iid In tbo uiod for* intt'nH.ve proi”»i;'i'ii!a l)y the liiberal party Of 
iheir principles to anaken the p'l'ple to a ^'■n^c (d' itn;i’ dui.cs as eiiizetis. 


J. r, C. Ri:rouT 

Tn cOJ}rh]^'nn. Mr. Kn'r n h rrod In some of (he snl i<e(fi dealt with in the J, P. 
C. Jirporf niid tern.'uked tfi.it Il'onininn S'.'On^ encht to find a pl.iee in the New 
("nuHtitulion Act. havine: riinarij to flm deelara(ions made hv (lie ^’’M•el■oy and 
(he fhirne Mmi'^lcr of Mnclfid. pinn'iee, he said, js (he kM to ilie uorkoi^ rd the 
whoh' niaehirory of (.'n\o i ntnr!)i. (lut in the prop^-a’'^ of (he .To n( I’arhaineiitary 
(lon)mitte(' tin re is iKeioi c about tlu' recnlation of the tnd’iary ('XjV'iiditure, 

notlnne; alMMit tin* na'lonal nation of the Anny wi'h.u a (iifinte aid tixtd period, 
nnthinc n]>o'.it, reduehoii of htrioiirthof IhUisb tiooi"'; 'b-n aeam, nothin^ is to 
be found about the revirion of the salavos of ilw ('i\il S-rvants No rt'fonn (f 
fii'anee, I'e eorilinn'd, is hkelv to he of any h( in fit to the l .iMonyir \^lneh does 

not Platt I'l'. rn a thoroiefi ovirhanhne: from the lop of tin- Podc and e ‘^1 aiduhinent 
of the t ivi’ and Alduiiry 1 )epartteenls of the (Jovirnn'ent m Iiuha, It is tmv’ 
we reah-'. the fnldty ol I'heiah'^iep: and relitun^ our ('(.jis: il nl nm as lot.^ an 

Oihrin! op"'h)n r^fuse^ to evolve. 

i'dr hale nho i(f rr<d to the fiseal anti (ronomm a'^ynet of the pror>osnls and 
phow' i how Itie indim heislainre will have in lh(‘ futnit' no opiuirimoly or ri{:h< 
01 judcinr the question of Ivieli'-h trade prt feienee on its ujetiis. Fiitther. he 
eotupho.aed :ln't tfure was no seoyM* fiw India to ado])l. mo'-l. ({feetive nnt.hods of 
national eeorn inie reecin't at ion adopted at, yirepi'iit, hy other eonnIrieH, In this 

p'ate of tilings, tin' oidv remedy left optm to ns, he paid, is to make (fforts to 

eneonrae-e onr on n itidnstt.es hy hnyin^ onr Inune-niade jiitieles even at, pome 
paenfiee. IMr. Kale was d l‘^■lpp(>irl^^■(i to find no consi ilaient yiowers triven to oiir 
l('C:n-latlire and the proe-ilnr*' sneLO'-leti evi'ii fiir smali anniiflnienis is far too 
eumlirouR and nnsalistaciory Mr. Kale eondnd'd hy (pioiine Ironi the Pptin'shads 
two v.'rscH adiisinc yieoplc to awake, ariS', ayqiroaeh and tiikeachiec of the worthy 
and work and labour top.e’her and not hate one another. 

Ft. Kunzru’s Presidential Address 

In his adtirips j]n' Th’esidenI PaN<ht fh i'/fif/ X-ifh Ah/i/ /v,'d'alf ai leurrih wrh the 
di’elaraiions of Jus Majesty's (hiv<rnnn'nf and ol then rt“'|)OiiSih}'' Mini-lers and 
repre.-'cnfaiI'I'.s i. i.oudiiiL'' Ihe eo;d of Indian poli<'y and slicwed that ci'’'d was f.dl 
lati'ly di finitely envisaeel as Jtinn iiion .‘'^ladis. 1 ftif-r*iinati !y, luiweter tJiat y^oal 
hud leecdeil inio tlie liaekermind and Pitrnilie.ml!y einm^Ji, tin re w'as no rt'firt'iieo 
.It aU in it to Dominion Stains a'' the y.'-oal. Froee.diiii:, the Ihesidrnt diseiished iti 
detail, the reeommendatioiiP of llte Joint Seleet (.Viinmittee. lie paid: 

Joint Si'mtt Commjtttk's UKooMMENOA’noNS 

‘ In eonpidetinjr the ennstitutional proposals, f shal! drvote myself lare:ely lo an 
examination of the new fratnres introduced int) the MJiiie J’aper hy the (lomniittee. 
'rile ontlincH of the eonshi ulion adiimhr.it'‘d tu tlic 'White Paper are wi'U-known. 
ReP}H)npihiliiy at lint centre will he conceded only if an AlMndia Fcficration cm- 
htacinir the Slatip is vsialilisiu d. The iStut.ea will he entiihai to one-tliird of the 
Heatp in the Kedt ral AKsi'inhly and forty )>i r ct'iit of the seatfl in the I'J'deral 
(Council of Stales and tht'ir representatives will he nominated by tho princes, T!ie 
Briiish Indian rcjin scnlat i ves in the Fedi-ra) Assembly W'lll he returned to 
include in the miniHtry rt'pri Rentalives of Indian States and Iht', minorities. The 
lower house will not he puyirenie cv<m in financial mattiTs. The upper hiaiise, whoso 
sizi* relatively to the Assemhly, will he much larirer than that recommended hy the 
Indian Franchise Committee, will have cijuni authority in n'spect of financial lecjiB- 
lation and will have the power, on the initiative of the ley!:islatnre, and, in view of 
the financial T>ower8 of the upjicr house, it is needless to add that oven this nomi- 
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„al rcHponslbil, y will not bo owed exoln«ively to the popular house j! “'J® 
daro call 'hn bidcral AHscmbly liy that name. Neither the executive nor the 
ture unter tins Hysiein will he prone to induliic in rash innovation or undue se N 
assert.ion ; on to ^uard against all jiossdile daiiLOTs tlie (Jovernor-Gcner fli will he 
armed with exltmaive powers, to oviTiule b'lih. Jle will have the ultimate authority 
in all mailers relating to law and order and ht* will virtually puide financial and 
commereial f)'tliey th()U|j;li fitianee. and commerce are transferred subjeetfl. The 
administration ol railways will he }>raciieally under his control and special nieasiirefl 
intended to develop Indian trade and <*()mnierce may he veiof'd by hirn on the 
ground that thi'y appear to dHcnminate at^ainst Brilishers, To assist him in the 
exercise of his linaneiul aichoiiiy, h(* will loive at his elbow', ir. addition to the 
J, ih S. Fiioinmal Secretary, a iinaeial advisiT who will be independent of the 
ininistry, and who like the llriiihh advisers ot the Fn^ypiiari (Tovernment may draw 
all real power in Ins hands. With nec 'ssary modifications, the election of le^isJa- 
turcH and the formation of niini.sirics in tin* provinci'S will take ])laee in aceordanco 
with the system at the centre, Thiee jirovinces are to enjoy the privilege of having 
Hccond eham!) rs which will be fonmd on a eornnuinal basts and elected on a hi^u 
jiroperty fninehisf', so that they may be sjieeially qnalilied to ehumpion the interesta 
of the uiassi's. 'I'he (Jovi riior, as far as piaeticaide, wol have powiTs similar to 
those ^iven to the Governor (leneral ex-ept in resficcl of rinunet', and will be speci- 
idly responsible for the intoinal administration and discipline of the police. Tho 
Indian Civil and i’olice Service^, the non fiame on whieh Governors-C.ieneral and 
Governors may alviays lean for support, will it inain, a^ at present, under the control 
of the Secretary oi Slates and lliiti^iiers will continue to be leciuiled to them in 
existing: lirojioriioiiH. ICven orders ri laiine; to the transfer and po'-tm^*; of offieerH. 
beluii^iiitj; to them wilt, as now, reipiire the pciflona! eotietirrence of tho Gevernor. 
Tho system of reeniitment to both thcM- seiviccs will be empiired into five years 
after the conuneneoment of tin* Constitution Act, and action on the results 
of this enquiry will be subject to the approval of both blouses of i‘ailiamenl. 


A cabinet minister recently said that the new mii diinejy of ^ovt rnment contained 
every safepoiard that the wit ot man can d-\ in(‘. Mow irio' this is, is shown by the 
brief desciijition which has just luan pi\<n (d‘ tlie Wlote Taper scheme. Jt is 
admira'.jiy devised to encoura‘,i' i.iaciiou and pievcut ctianj^c. Whatever tho lutontions 
of authors may have Ix'cn, it ombodu's a static conce ption of society and indicates 
fear of tlie unknow future. 

Not satislicd with the lormulablo h.irncrs opiii'istJ by these arrane:orapnt8 to tho 
(growth of nationalism ami the a Ivanec of democracy or the development of a spirit 
of indiqiendenco in ministers and b-^M>I,iiors, tin- tiominiiiee nnk'-s sii^^j^oslions which 
will destroy the national eharactor ot the I'hd-rai A>''cmljly, ciiriail its powers, 
fiirihei. fitren^liicn th-' fore s of ptivibee and conscrvatHni ; hiiniiliato the provin¬ 
cial ministers and make the Govi riior tiie viiiuil ciictaior of h;s province. 

With repird to the central constitution, the Commiiteo recommends indirect 
election to the Tntisii India section of liie Fed.ml Assembly, the election of the 
Council of tSiatc liy provincial u|)pcr chambers or bodua analof^oua to them, a 
novo method which has been rie;hily d('scnhcd as fantastic by Lord iSalisbury and 
the elevation of the Council of iSiale to a {losiiinn of equality wiih the Assembly in 

the matter of the v()iin<i; of demands. The Council of kState will not be subject to 

dissolution, its members will bo elected for niuo years but only one-thiid of them 
will retire at a time. 


Tn the provincial domain, while makin<^ it clear that it should not ^be under¬ 
stood as reporting against the introduction of the system of indirect election in the 
future ’ for the popular house, it agrees to direct election but recommends the 
establishment of second chambers in the Madras and Bombay presidencies. Besides, 
it makes three proposals for increasing the already enormous powers of the 
(Jovernor and giving him additional control over the maintenance of law and order. 
Any alteration of the Police Act and such of tho regulations made under it as “in 
his opinion relate to or atlect the organisation or discipline of the police’' should 
require the previous sanction of the Governor. Tho records of the provincial 
Intelligence Department should not be shown to any otticer, not cvin the Horae 
member of the Government, outside the police force without the permission of the 
Governor. It is instructive to note here that it has been proposed that the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, which is now under the Florae Departmeut, should be attached 
to oue of the Governor-Gouerars Keeerved Departments. 
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Even without assuming control of the entire government, the Governor may in 
order to cope with crimes of violence, the object of which is to overthrow Govern¬ 
ment, take charge of such departments as he thinks necessary and appoint an 
official to be his mouthpiece in tlie Legislature. In the case of Bengal, it has been 
recommended that, unless the situation improves before the introduction of provin¬ 
cial autonomy, the Governor should he directed in his Instrument of Instructions, 
to exercise immediately the powers referred to above. The Committee further con¬ 
templates that, in the event of a breakdown of the constiiuticinal maehinery, the 
Governor should have the power even to suspend the legislature and administer 
the province without it. 

In addition to this, the convention which eoneceded fiscal freedom to India in 
principle in accordance with the r(M*ouimendaiions of the .loint Select Commiitia* 
on the (nivcrnmciit of India Bill, Idli). has been virtually abrogated. The 
Governor-(h'ueral is to be ernpowirod by siatnte to j)n'V(Mit imports fiotn England 
from being traded in a manmer whndi he may regard as discnminatory 

As regards the Indian CBil and l*oIic(> Services, udiieh will be (ht' guardians of 
British power in ibis country, liio obldations to institute and enquire into the 
system oi recruitment to them live years afun* tin* inangnra’ion of tin; new consti- 
UMoii has lieen done away with, and as regards the Army, the ('ommirtee makes 
tb" s;;;,o!M;g olism'vatjoii, that ‘dhe problem of indiuiiisatlun does not aj)pear tons to 
he Cbricntir'dy related to the conslitiiiional issues witli v^hlch we are concerned.’ 

CeN' 1'RAT. Li:(: is laai t: 

Of refro^'rade recommendations made by the Committee the proposal for the 
fOi’ eiec’Eoti of the representatives of British India to tin' EcilemJ Assembly by the 
provinaal lower house is easily the most relmgrudc'. The abandonmenl of diri'ct 
eleer!(m we" reeomnnaidi'd by llic l^imon Cotnmissu)n. The Government of fndia, 
howL.'cr, al'Ici ii full examitiaiion of the matter,'arrived at a conclusion unfavourable 
to ihi^ oroposal. d’hey were so impressed by the disadvantagi's of indirect election, 
confusion of electoral issues, danger of eorrnplion, etc. that they wroti^ to the Secre¬ 
tary of dilate in their despatch on the Simon Commission’s report, ‘On the sum of 
these considerations, we would ourselves iimline to the conclnsion that a nn'thod 
wherctiy the Assembly would be wholly or mainly constituted by indirect election 
would not be suitable. The certain oltjections do not seem to us to outweigh the 
possible disadvantages”. Tlicy clissi'nte.d from the Commission’s view that if the 
' centre was to develop on Federal hues the reiiresentation of the ])rovinces as snoh 
in the Federal AsHcmldy was almost neeeHsary for the paitu ifiation of the t^iaies 
and held that /even if the States did enter Assembly, it vloes not appear to us lo 
be necessary that the metliod of repiesenlation of the Siati's and (he ])rovine(‘s of 
Brirish India must he nmlorm”. While admilting the disa :vto'tages arisit.g from 
the unwieldy size of the conslitucncies and pointing out that direct eleclion Inni not 
yielded all that was expected of it, they still believed that “the balance of the 
argument is in favour of the maintenance of direct ('lection’’ and added that “in 
any case we feel that the method of election is ('ssentially a matli r on which the 
considered judgment of Indian opinion should have great weight”. 

When the matter was considered by the Bound Table Conference, the delegates 
from British India were unanimous in desiring the retinlion of the systc'm of direct 
election. The Lothian Committee, after examining all possible bases for the revision 
of the franchise, endorsed ihc Indian view and the White Taper retained direct 
election for the Federal Assembly. 

The Committee has, however, taken a different view, and decided, contrary to 
experience, the weight of authority and the wishes of Indians lo reverse the system 
of election which bus been in force since 1020. Broadly speaking, it will be true 
to say that we owe this to the Conservative Members of the Uoramittee. The 
objections to a system of direct election have been considered over and over again 
during the last four years. Full weig^ht has been given to them at every invesli- 
gation, but as the Committee itself says, the system “has worked on the whole 
reasonably well.” And for the present at least, the increase in the strength of the 
rcderhl Assembly will make the constituencies more manageable and contact 
between the candidates and the voters easier. Future dilficulties may well be left 
to be dealt with by Indian rniiiisters themselves. If the problems created by size 
ftua numbers have been solved by Australia and the United Btates, there is 
DO reason to suppose that they will prove insoluble in India. 
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In any caao. tho diaadvantages of indirect election are *^“1^ 

of direct electi in, and indirect comoosition of the provincial 

exiBtin}; federal constitutions. In view of the u. accountai *e for 

legislature the mombers elected by them in practice 

their conduct to anybody. In tho beat of cireumstano'is, they ^ nrA«pnt avstem 
Bibihty to their electors than what the members elected under t-.e prese y 

^'^Besides if a party captures the provincial councils, it will autornatically 
tho election of the provincial representatives to tlio Federal Assembly. A^ain, inc 
fear of curruption under tho system recommended by the Committee canlnoi oe 
regarded as imaginary. As eight or nine votes may sufliee for securirig election 
to the Assembly, there will be a strong temptation to improper methods. 
stated in a recently published book that, in the old days when tho Senate of the 
United States of America were elected by tho State legislatures and corruption, 
open and organised, was consequently rife, a member of this august body^, on a 
roll-call answered “fiot guilty”. The ludicrous incident contains a warning which 
it will be perilous for us to ignore. 

The gravfist nbjection to the proposal of tho Oommittco is that, if it is adopted, 
the Assembly will ecas' to b; symbol of national unity or a force making for the 
consolidation of national strength. If the Assembly becomes the representative of 
provincial interests, the country will be morally split up into isolated parts and 
theio will be no organ for the expresssion of the national will. Besides, it is our 
exporioneo that in matters concerning our political status, tho views of the elected 
Assembly alone h<ave counted for anything. For instance, when one lor two provin¬ 
cial eouueils deeliried to co-operate with the Simon Commission, their action 
scarcely created a ripple cither in India or Fngland. Its e/leet was purely local. 
But when the Assembly adopted the same course, the blow it struck for the self- 
respect of the nation resounded throughout the country and Great Britain. It is 
because it draws its strei gth from th.3 people that it has the moral authority to 
speak for tho nation. If direct election, which is the source of its vitality, fis done 
away with, its power and prestige will come to an end, and the only weapon which 
the constitution places at our disposal for carrying on the national tight will bo 
broken, rndirect eb'ction will thus be a national calamity of tho first magnitude. 

It will dispersf' oik' forces and leave us without a rallying centre. iWe shall havo 
DO means of keeping tho attention of the nation fixed on issuGs relating to tho 
realisation of self-government and bringing pressure to bear on the authorities to 
make them yield to the national will. 

All sections in the country are united in condemning tho Committee’s retrograde 
recommendation. Its disastrous consequences from the ])oint of Iview of Indian 
interests are realised iiy all political parties. In fighting against it we would ba 
figiiting for our life. 1 feel that if direct election goes all is lost. It is much 
better for us to remain as we are than be under a constitution which adds to other 
objectionable features the heavy handicap of indirect election for the Assembly. 
Buch a constitution cannot bring us freedom. It can only lead to our further 
enslaveracnt. 

The Council of State as constituted, in accordance with tho Committee’s scheme, 
will bo one of the most oligarehic.al bodies known to any constitution. It may 
have a better title than the old United States Senate to be known as Millionaire’s 
club. It will represent doubt-distillcd conservatism. Ideas of political independence or 
social justice, if at all able to cross its threshold, will never thrive in its 
atmosphere. 

It has been proposed that such a body should bo the equal of the Assembly in 
every respect and have co-ordinate authority with it even in respect of the budget. 
This will certainly not be an aid to the development of responsible government. 

In France, says Finer, such a system has not led to the growth of an adeipiate 
sense of rcspoosibility among the popular representatives or encouraged the forma¬ 
tion of stable and well-defined parties. Party ties are loose, owing to tho wcaknesH 
of the Chamber of Deputies which cannot have its Jway in regard to the biicigct, 
and the deputies can always throw the responsibility for their .failure to fulfil their 
promises on the Senate. 

It is doubtful whether responsible government, properly so called, will develop 
under the White Paper scheme. At any rate tho impediments to its growth will 
neither be few nor insignificant. It should not be completely smothered by being 
surrounded with additional safeguards.^’ 

35 
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Provincial Government 

Indian public opinion has boon opposed to the establishment of socoud chambers 
in the provinoes. It is unfortunate that the Provincial Oonstitution Sub-Oommitteo 
of the First Round Talile Conference, reeoramendod their creation in the U. P.# 
Bihar and Orissa and Ben^^al, but it advised that this should not be done in any 
other province unless opinion in the province favoured such a step. A resolution 
rccommendiri/j; the creation of a second ehamiicr in Madras was placed before the 
Madras Le^n'sJalive Council in November^ 19.13, but it was d(’featcd. Opinion 
f^cnerally in the province also appears to be opj)os(!d to a Hceond chamber. The 
opinion of the Bombay Legislative (Joiineil was not invited on the snliject, yet the 
Joint Select Committee has saddled Madras and Bombay with second chambers. 
Conservatism has been buttressed up everywhere. 

The White Paper eonbrred lar^ijc powers on the Governor in relation to provin¬ 
cial administration and endowed him with full aiithoriiy to deal with matters 
relatin^^ to the maintcnauce of Law and Order and tlie eiricieney of the police. It 
seemed hardly possible to pM furllier without makin*^ law and order a reserved 
subject, but the White Pajicr proposals did not satisfy the Jiidian J’olico Service, 
winch with the help of the diehaids carried on a vi<;orous a^^iLation in order to 
have the powers of the Ministers further eurlailed. It placed its views before 
tlie vl.miniitloe and in its Memorandum put f.irward proposals which amounted to 
the suppression of the future Homo Miunhi'r by the Inspector-GeruTul. Tae most 
important of these su^!;^csLionB have been accepted by the (k)inmittce. 

In sever.d provinces Indians have been in eh;irp;e of the Police department and . 
ro c'»mplaint has ever been made that they d.d anythin!:: to iind('rmiiie the di >ci« 
pline aii<l {>tiicienc-y of the police force or misiiM'd the coniidf'iitial information 
which they obtained in their olh eal capa'dty. If they have shown a lull sense of 
responsibility in administerinL; the Police department, there is not the slightest 
eieuse for treating them as pv>hfie;d suspects in future. It may be desirable that 
the internal adminislration of the p.iliee should i)e bJt in the hands of the head 
of the deparlment. But ihat the Governor should Ixi piivim a S[)ecial power to 
refuse his assent to the amendment of the Police Acts, in force in the province. 

01 of such rules made under them as in his opinion afieet the organisation or disci¬ 
pline of the police, is a i^ross relle'‘ti()ii on Indian capacity and charaeter and 
h'pihiy undesirable in the interests of discipline. The lnH})eclor-(Jen('ral of Police 
will have free a'-'cess to the Governor and will thus have, an o[)p irtuiiily of influenc¬ 
ing' hiB mind, 'riie (iovernor’h d^ansion to act ae:"inst the views of the Ministry 
will presiimalily be based on representations madi' by Irm, 'The luSpeeior-Ge.neral 
would thus be sittinp: in judgment on tlie Home Memoer and the posidoii of the 
latter would be infolerahle. riii* iecomm''mJ,if,on tli.ai the Governor should be 
asked in his 1 iisiriiment of 1 nstructions to dire.'‘t that j.o records reiatiuf^ to 
itiiellip:eiice ri't^ardin^j; terrorism should not he dis'dosed to any otii uT outsidii the 
proviiunal police force without lies s.met ion, is another indication of the position 
which provincial Ministers wili o<'cnpy under the new eonshtulion. They are to bo 
responsible lor the maiutcnaiiee of law and Older, hut th“y must ob-'y iinquestion- 
iny;ly the behests of ihe (rovernor. The excuse that the inform.uits and agents 
would not feel secure Ihat their identity inigidy not be revealed if the Minister 
immediately coiK'erned could send for the* records of the Jntelligenco Department 
will not bear a moment's examination. Indian Home Members have, as a rule, 
refrained from finding out the names of the persons through whom the Jntelligenco 
Department obtained information. J>ut they have a right to examine tho records 
and have sometimes done so. It has never been hinted yet that this has hampered 
the Intelligence Department in obtaining secret information. There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that the continuance of the existing jiractico will cause any 
trouble hereafter. To place a restriction of this kind is to lower the future Home 
McmhiT, in the estimation of his subordinates, and to make tho situation galling 
to a Minister ^\ith the least re8f)eci 

The analogy of England where the names of the informants are not communi¬ 
cated even to the Minister most directly concerned cannot be applied to India at 
present. The Prime Minister who, it is understood, has access to all secret recorde 
is the head of the Cabinet whose members stand or fall together. The Governor 
is in a very diirercnt position in relation to the Ministry and action taken at the 
instance ot the Governor by the Minister responsible for Law and Order would 
seriously compromise his position before the public. The position of the Minister 
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under the Committee’s recommendations constitulos a triumph for the I. P. S. 
I have rtiaBcnK for believing that eneoura^od by its victory it is tryin^j; to 
secure accept,an-je of the rest of the proposals it placed before the committee, but 
which have irot been dealt with in its report. 

The Central Intelli^enco Jbircau, apart from co-ordinatinp; the information 
received from provincial intelligence departments, works for various departments 
of Government such as the Army and the Foreign Affairs departments, but it is 
controlled by the Home department of the Government of T.dia. The Committee 
recommends that it Khould be in future Ix! removed from the control of the Homo 
department and attached to one of the rcservei* departments. This is another proof 
of the iijvctr'i'ate distrust with which the aiitlMrities re<^ard the future Indian 
Ministers, wh( ther at the centre or in the provinces. 

It has been proposed by the CMumitioD that the Governor may assume char^jjo 
of any di'partmcnt of the Giv-'riimcnt if he thinks that it is necessary to do so 
to pat down terrorism, 'fhe impbcalioiis of jlrs proposal have not boim clearly 

pointed out. At present if i!i“ Governor is not sitisfied that the Ministers are 

taking such aeiim as cirenm staii'D's rerj ore, it is Ojien to him to ask them lo make 
room for another Ministry. If ho e.inhot find any Ministry which will support 
him a const it iiiiona! crisis will have (V'*enrred and he will have the rie;ht under the 
(ionstituLiun Act to assume to hiiu'^i'lf all such powers as may appear necessary to 
him to carry on th(* {rovernrnent. P>ut the committee appi’ars to contemplate that 
the Ministers will remain in ofliee even after the Governor has withdrawn any 
department from their control. How any Ministry can retain the eonfiJeneo of the 
legislature Jby neecpnn<^ so humiliating:: a position it is hard to see. It is to be 
hoped that the Ministers will have siiflieiont self-respect not to remain in office 
when they are distrusted and sli^dited. 

The existence of terrorism in Ilen^al sliould not be allowed to interfere with the 
normal operation of provincial autonomy. The existing unrest is due lar^.;Gy to 
the dissatisfiieliOn in the country with the jiresent form of government. The satis- 
faction of the a^^pirations ot the pi'onle is the only way of putting: an end to it. 
The speedy transtfa’ ot power to Indian hands is thiTefore urc:(;nt!y required in 
IUm;j:a!. J'o mnk" the abnoiinal conditions that jirevail there an exeusi' for the 
retention (;f control over ess^ipial liranelus of ndminisLralion by the Governor 

would be to pl.iy into the bands of the teirorisi.s. The Committee’s recommenda- 

»ion is based on a very choit-sip:ht('d ])o1iey. The denial of provincial autonomy 
to Bengal wdl be no remedy for the jiresent situation. 

FJ XA NX'IA 1. HESTniCTIONS 

As neither the central legislature nor the ministers under the new re^ijimo are 
likely to be irntmed with a passion for reform they miclit have beim trusted to 
da ehaiq::e their i'es}jonbibi]itieB with fairness and prudence, but their fmiiucial 
powers have been severely restrieted. No bill relating to coinni^e or eurreney can 
be breughl forward exiejit with the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 
The While Paper placed the same n sirietioii on the introduction of a bill di'aling 
with the powers and duties ot the Ixderal Itcserve Bank in relation to the arrange¬ 
ment of eurreney and exchange. Hie Joint Felect Committc’c has gone 
further and recommended that “any amendment of the Keserve Bank or any 

legiblalion affeeliiig the eonstitulion and lunctions of the bank. should require 

the prior sanelion of the Goveruor-tiem'ral in his diHcretion.” The Governor-tPmeral 
will have the power to overrule liic Minibtiy to jirescrve the financial stability 
credit of the Federation. He will be empowered to ajipoint a Financial Adviser to 
help him in^ the discharge of his responsibilities, who will lake thi' ydaee of the 
European Finance Member who will disappear with the promulgation of the new 
constitution. 

The powers given to the Governor-General in regard to the budget are so wide 
as to leave only a nominal authority to the Indian Finance Minister of the future. 

No reasonable grounds have been put forward to show that the Indian Ministers 
will disregard ordinary eanons of financial prudence and inflict irreparable injury 
on the country just m order to spile England. The restrictions placed on their 
power are manifestly due to political distrust which is to be fouud iu every part of 
the constitutional scheme. 
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Commercial Restrictions 

It is inevitable that the proppoct of transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands should rouse apprehension in the minds of British eapilalists with regard 
to the protection of their trading rights and the capital invested by them in India. 
Jhe matter was discussed at considerable length in the conference and committees 
that took place from 1930-32, bit it was eonsidfred almost entirely with reference 

I ^ of individual Britishers or British companies, trading in and with 

India. The question of trading relations and tariff arrangements between India and 
England never came within the purview of serious discussion. The White Paper 
was Bhent on the subject. Th(‘ Associated ('hambers of Commerce in their evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee made no referincc to it. The Secretary of State 
wv • ^placed a memorandum (a fore the Committee revising and enlarging the 
\\ bile Paper proposals relating to commercial discrimination, but, there was not 
the faintiHt^ Hijggcplioi) in them (Iiat Indo-British trade should be accorded special 
jirolcction. 3hat question figured only in the evidence of the ManeheBlcr Chamber 
of ( ommerce. 

Jhe Committee bos added to the resentment, deep and wide, w'hich the 
recessive commercial restrictions placed by the White Paper on India’s power to 
develop her economic resourci's in the interests of her ebildven gave rise to by 
re(\aiiinending iiUeifcrenco with the fiscal autonomy of India. It bus recommended 
thai liji Cov'Tiiqr-Cencial should be empowered by statute to prevent the adoption 
Ui nmasu -cb ‘‘li'gi^-lalive or administrative whieh would subject Bruish goods uu- 
poi. J iiito British India from the United Kingdom to tliserimiiiatory or penal 
trealm'm^ , Ihe assurance that th(‘ (iovcrnor-Gcnerai’s ))Ower to intervene would 
nt ’ ni'Po to U'strictions the object of which was not to promote the fconomic 
i)(ter-'slF' of India but to injure those of the United Kingdom, docs not in any 
wa;- i''ssen the gravity of the step taken by it, 

A flooii of light is thrown on the meaning of the word “perial'’ by the rvidcnco 
of the Manchester Chamlier of Commerce. In the memorandum submitted by it a 
(leniancj was madf’ for llie insertion of some safeguard in the constitution against 
the possibility of legislation ‘‘unduly pmalisiiig the British ( X])orl trade”. In reply 
to_a ([U'estion whc'lher the commiitre had in mind action ‘‘spilt fully intc'iided to do 
injv.ry^ to British interests or which is political in its motives", its r(]»rescntalivo 
said, uc did not necessarily mean spitefully, sir, but we meant some legisla¬ 
tive enactment sm h as llit' s]Heif)e duly on plain grey goods wliich is now 4 and 
tbree-eight annas jut pound, which entirely jueventtd (uir eon.peting in those 
goods ill the Indian market”, Jhis shows that ihe (Jiamlui willi the British Gov¬ 
ernment should intdvene not merely to disallow’ rmaMires dtIduralely intended 
to injure British eomnicrcc but to secure a position of advanlaee lor Lancashire in 
the Indian marked 

Jhat the rights of British and Indian traders should be regulated on the basis 
of rceijirocity seims jirima facie to he a fair demand. But it is to be noted that 
Hie jiower of initiative will rest with England. India cannot adopt special meaRures 
lor the lundit of Indian trade and iiuhisiry unless ihe PiiMsh Goveinmenl aecord 
picfcri ntial rights to Bnlisbcis in Unpland. To call such a relation reciprocal is 
to misuse words. Iliere are so hw Imlians carrying (ui biisinesH in England and 
f|r!tisb trade anel industry are so highly devili'ped llmt England will never feel 
the rued of sjacial measnres to jToteet her interests vis-a-vis Inelia. Kecijuocity 
betvveen England and India will therefore mean the subordination of the interests 
of th(' latter to those of the former. We do not desire that any injustice should be 
done to linlish inteiTHis, but we have every right, to nsk that vested intciesle 
Blioulel uol cotislitule a jierniunent barrier to our development. 

Civil Beiivice^ 


The oeryiees ^ ub-Cornmittee of the First Round J'ahle Conference recommended 
hat reeiiiilmerit arid conirol of the Indian ( ivil aiul Police serviecs should in 
ulure be in the haiids of the Goveinniont ol India and that judicial officers should 
le exc uded from the cadre of the Indian Civil Herviee. The While Paper rejected 
both these recommendations. JMaid down that the Brcrcatry ot Btate for India 
s lou a conlinrie to be the recruiting and controlling Buthorily for those services 
an as regards the ajijioiiitnHnt of civilians to judicial offices it not merely kept up 
made the Indiai) Civil Berviee offieers eligible for appoint- 
as .,/hief Justice of a High Court, It maiutai/ud the status quo even with 
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rep:ard to the recruitment of Indians and Europeans were to be recruited to the 
Indian Civil and Police Services in the proportions laid down by the Leo Commission. 
It however made two new proposals in this connection. A statutory enquip^ snoiiia 
be held into the question of the future recruitment for these services five years 
after the introduction of the new constitutional order, and action on the results oi 
this country should be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament, ino 
Commitlee has endorsed the recommendation of the White Paper rep:ardin^ the 
system of recruitment but has proposed that the question of the recruitment of Indians 
in India in the prescribed proportions for both these services should be cousidcred by 
His Majesty’s Crovernment. As rt^^ards the statutory enquiry it has reeommenaca 
that no date should be fixed for it. It should he left to the Government oi the 
day to di'cide whether the proper time for an enquiry has come. 

The White Paper shows that the only persons whom the higher authorities have 
eonfideni'C in are the Govtrnor-General and the Governors. If as the trustea 
nf^ents 01 Thirliament they are to have adequate powiT to exercise their authority 
the system of recruitment must ho of sneh a character as to enable them to control 
the oiTiccrs conneetc'd with ihosc services on which the administration of the country 
depends in a special measun?. As full reliance can he placed only on European 
oflieera, it has been thought essential that the ])roportion of Pritish recruitment in 
what are known as the seennty services slioiild not he reduced, Jhe proposal that 
no ehane:c sliould be made in fill lire without the approval of Parliament is probably 
the result of the fear that if the power of the executive is not curtailed,Roeialist 
Government might be so un])atriotic as to weaken th<‘ pillars on which liritish rule 
rests in this country. It ensures that no action wdl he takc'n which the Conserva¬ 
tives are opposed to. d’he White Pajx'r however made, a revision of the existing 
proportions of recruitment pos'^ilile after the expiry of five, years from the com¬ 
mencement of the new constitution, hut the Committee is not prepared to go even 
as far as this. To change the constitution biU to maintaiu the structure of the 
8ervice.s unchanged is ti. follow two contradictory policies. 

AilMY 

As already stated the Co.rimittee has expressed the view that there is no essen¬ 
tial rrlaiion between the problem of Indiani.sation and the constitutional issues w'ith 
which it is concerned. Such a statement has been made for the first, time by an 
authoritative body like (he .loint Select Gommiticc. It is true that the history of 
the grant of self-government to the colonies shows that internal autonomy was 
conci'ded to them befori' thi'y were able to defend themselves. P>nt owing to tho 
friction which snhsiquently arose on thf' ([iieslion of the control to be exercised 
over the imperiid forces stationed there, the colonics were given to understand that 
they must male their own arrangements for their defence, and it is reeogriised now 
that self-rule and protection by an outside ])0wer arc incompatible, in any case 
we may be sure that the colonial pri'ccdeiits will not he followed in the rase of 
India, We have been repeatedly told by those in authority that our inability to 
defend (/urselves is an obstacle to the achievement of full self-government, and that 
full powers cannot be conei'di'd to India so long as the Indian ^ army contains 
Lritish troops and a considerable proportion of the regimental odieers is Pntish. 
it is evident therefore that the question of defence has a vital bearing ou the future 
status of India. 

It is unfortunately too true that India is as yet not capable of assuming 
responsibility for her defence, liut her helplessness is entirely due to the policy 
pursued by England since the fifties of the last century. 

The exclusion of Indians from the higher com missioned grades was not due to 
their incompetence but w^as the result of a policy deliberately and systeinaiieally 
followed ))y the British Government for political leasons. Those who ask us to bo 
realists should ponder this carefully. 

It cannot be adequately emphasised that it is not military hut political considera¬ 
tions that bar the way to (juicker progress in the Inclianisation of the army. 

One thing however has remained fairly constant during the past 75 years. 
Whatever the changes in numbers, the proportion between the sizes of the Indian 
and British sections has, broadly speaking, remained the same. it has been the 
policy of the British Government tnroiighout. this period not to allow the British 
army to fall below 40 per cent of the Indian army, and roughly speaking this 
relation between the strength of the two armies was prescribed by the Army 
Commission of 1859; whose recommendationB were intended solely to maintain 
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British supremacy unchallenpfed. It is useless to talk of the progress of India 

towards self-government unless the policy of utter distrust which actuated the 
authorities in 1859 undergoes a radical change. 

Notwithstanding the baneful e/rects of British policy in regard to the recruit¬ 
ment of the Indian army in the past, India was able to supply about a million 
soldiers during the Great War, and the pages of otlicial publications testify to their 

efficiency and bravi ry. There may be political objections to the substitution of 

Indian for British soldiers, but the change cannot be opposed on military 

grounds. 

Burma 

Separation having been decided upon, it is only proper that the interests 
of Indians residing in Jhirma should receive the coiisideraiion to which they are 
entitled. Indians who arc asking for complete iinancial and eommcrcial autonomy 
for themselves eaiinol deny this lo Burma. We do not want that the power to pursue 
a policy calculated to promote its prosperity should be unjustly v^ithhcld from 
Burma, but vve cannot allow any discnminalioa to be made between Indians and 
Liuopeaus in Burma in regard to employment in the public services or of carrying 
on trade or following a prufession. Judiuiis should be treated on an equal footing 
with the BriiisherB. 


Second Day—Poona-“30th. December 1934 

Indians in Zanzibar 

T!r open sesBion of the Liberal Federation resumed at 11 A. M. to-day. A 
rebolui.ion 'ccor iing the I’edcration’s sensu of the loss the Liberal J*arty had su.s- 
taiiii'd 11' tbe deaths of 8ir i \ C . Miller and Mr. A. P . iSi'n was moved from the 
chair aiici passed by (he house standing. 

iSir Piwo\. iSct/ina then moved the following resolution on Zanzibar 

“(a) The Federation views with grave concern and resentment the sudden adop¬ 
tion, some months ago, by the Goveininent of Z.inzibar of several decrees, the 
eiimulative dlicl of whieh mu.st inevitably be to make it impossible for the Indian 
community to earn its living in the land where it hud been established a lung tune 
prioi to the esublishment of the British proteelorate. These devices adversely affect 
Jndian intcicBts and place them at a diHadvanlag*' as compand with th<'ir European 
commercial rivals and cicate bilterncss between them and the .Arab and African 
communiiies. The fact 'hat the Jjaiid Alicnaiion i)uTee imposes even on an Indian 
born in Zanzibar disabilities which do not apply to Arabs lioiii in Arabia who are 
not British subjeels, dearly shows that tin' new ..... -. > ... 


. iui. re. r. Menon, J. V. , to invesligaie into the situation on 

the spot, ft regrets, however, that Mr. Menoii s nport has not been published. The 
lederation urges immediate pubhealion of Mr. Menuu’s nport uu the Zanzibar 
decrees and an aiiiiouiicemeni by the (Joveniment of India that they have full 
sympathy with the gnevauccs cd Zanzibar Indians and that they will slraia eve 
neive to get them redressed and to have the status of Indians in Zanzibar plae— 
on a permanenlly saii.sfaetory footing. 

(e) The Federation also urges an early publication of Mr. Mcnon’a report on the 
markciing legislation in Ttuigunyikii, Uganda and Kenya, which legisiaLiou is believed 
lo be detrimental to the Jndian iiitcn'sib. 

Commending the lesoluiion for the acccptaace of the Ifouse iSir l*hiroz Sethna 
said that the question of Indians overseas had been bioiight before all the political 
parties of this country. After describing the nature of diseriininuliou that has 
resulted from the recent legislation ISir Jdiiroz eaid the Government of Jiidia 
promptly took action and appointed Mr. Menon to go on a deputation to make 
enquiries nt the spot. Mr. Meuon had submitted his rejiort which tor one reason or 
another the Government of Jndia was not publishing. Mr. Meuon’s rejiorl, the 
fipeaker thought, must either he a condemnation of the Indian altitude in Zanzibar 
or total condemnation of Zanzibar executive’s action, Fersoually be thought the 
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latter truer and therefore it was that the Government did not want to publish the 
report as it would not be to the liking of the White Hall. 

Mr. Nashir Barucha seconded the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

The Joint Committee Report 

The lit. kon. Srinivasa Sastri then moved the main resolution on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee's report. The resolution read as follows 

“The National Liberal Federation of India records its profound regret at’tho finding 
of Joint Parliamentary Committee's report which instead of removing the glaring de¬ 
fects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals, pointed out by the Federation 
at its previous two sessions, has, in utter disregard of almost the entire body of 
Indian opinion of all shades including the British Indian Delegation, introduced further 
highly objectionable and reactionary features, rendering imjiossiblo responsible 
goviTnment in the provinces and the centre, which the British Government profess 
to give to India, wholly illusory. The Federation is convinced that any constitution 
based on the lines of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report would be wholly 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian political opinion and will far from allaying 
very much intensify the jirescnt deep political discontent in the country. This 
Federation therefore does not want any legislation based upon the Joint Com¬ 
mittee’s Report.” 

Mr. Sastri said that the resolution which hehadjrcad out depicted the general feel¬ 
ing of the Federation on the subject. He next referred to his speech at the Calcutta 
session of the Fediuation and said that he then spoke only about the White Paper 
proposals when nothing was known about what the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
was going to do. lie then said that if it was in his power he would do without 
the new constitution proposed in the White Paper. Now the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee had rejiorlcd and what did he find ? He found that his opinion could 
not be altered us things have been aggravated and it was impossible to contemplate 
with peace and case the enretment ol the constitution ])roposed in the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee Report. If this constitution was enacted it would not only 
afiect their political transactions but their very daily existence. But irrespective of 
the Indian pubUc opinion the Government was preparing for the inauguration of the 
now regime. 

He referred to Mr. Baldwin’s statement in tno House of Commons during the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee debate, when he said that both the Government of 
India and the jirovincial Government had assured the British Government that the 
new constitution not only was workable but there would be people to work it. As 
far as he couM sec he felt the Government would be able to get some people to 
work the const'tution with contentment. He thought there would be continual 
wrangle between the ])coi)le and the Government, it might be worked but there 
would be no peace in the land nor there would be peace between England and 
India and bitterness wdl increase. He entirely agreed with -Mr. Churchill when he 
said (although in a difl’erent sense) that the new constitution did not suit India 
and would plunge the country into agitation. 

The chief ofl’cnce of this document, said Mr. Sastri, \va8 that it did not contain the 
words ‘Dominion Status’. ‘We contend’, continued Mr. Sastri, ‘Dominion Status 
has been promised to us on the highest authority. It w^as not merely the ’Viceregal 
declaration, although made by the Viceroy, but it had the authority of the British 
Cabinet of the day. If it had been made only by the Labour Government it might 
not have been so binding on other Governments but the Viceregal declaration 
which formed the basis of the British Government’s policy regarding 
the Indian constitutional question, was debated in Parliament at first, after the 
first Round Table Conference and secondly, after the second Round Table Con¬ 
ference. The Prime Minister’s speech during the second debate was based on this 
declaration and this was voted on by Parliament. During that debate frequent 
references were made to Dominion Staus. 

‘May wo not claim, I ask, that the word of Parliament—not merely of the 
Government of the day—is a pledge ? (Cheers). What Parliament has given only 
Parliament can take away and no other authority. The present Government 
evidently does not love it. They want to take it back. Their spokesmen referred 
to it with abhorrence. Some of them want to annul it but they dare not do so 
because it cannot be done without the sanction of Parliament. During the recent 
debate in the House of Oommous several members condemned it. Sir Samuel 
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Hoare himself did not once use the expression. Sir John Simon, who, by the wajf 
after his boycott had been resurrected and put in a ^^reat place of power, could 
only say that the policy of Britain rc^ardin^ India had been clearly stated in the 
Mon(aa:u declaration of 1917, namely, prof^ressivc realization of responsible ji^overn- 
ment for India, This declaration was interpreted by Lord Irwin in his declaration 
as Dominion Status. Sir John 8imon did not approve it. He did not repudiate 
it but went back to the declaration of 1917. It was left to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to openly say that he did not like to use the expression. 

‘Dominion cStatus hlls these Bntibh slalesmen with dread. It must bo becaiiso 
it would mean an end of Indian exploitation and an end of the domination by 
Britain which they dread. If that is the dread is it not necessary that we should 
with corresponding tenacity elin^ to it ? Yet 1 have heard some of dir statesmen 
Bayinp; why shoula bother about this expression provided w'e pet the essence of a 
good constitution. I strongly dissent from these. But I would ask, does the pro¬ 
posed constitution come up anywhere near ? My answer is an emphatic No. it is 
a reactionary constitution, denying us all the rights for our betterment. It is 
anti-national and aiiti-dernocratic. Neither in the goal nor in the steps it proposes, it is 
a good (‘onstilulion. Yet the (lovernment has got ready to carry it out. They 
have obtained expressi'd or implied consent of certain of our countrymen”. 

Mr, rfastri next dealt with safeguards and said, ‘We are willing to have certain 
tvp(, of i-afegaards. I'liese were agreed to hy Mahatma tlandhi. ft wuis agreed ‘o 
between Pim and Lord Irwin that all safeguards should he demonstrably in the 
interest ot India. But the Covernment in England has changed and the new 
Oovorem''nt cod not want to carry out the promise. 

*rb(' new M'.feguaids came in not in the interest of India but according to Hir 
Samuel lioare iu the joint interest of India and Britain. This was a step backward 
l)Ut that IS not all. It was left to the original maker of this agreement woth 
Mahalina Candhi, Lord Halifax, to say that every one of these safeguards wnas in 
the mien SIS of India. J^iverybody who asked for safeguard got it for mere asking. 
These can be in lh(‘ interest of India only if w^e are faced with a position that 
unl'‘S8 we accept these we would be nowhere. In that case it would mean that we 
will be forced to accept them but that would bo blackmailing. In that sense these 
safeguards arc in India’s interests’. 

Dealing with princes, be said that when they announced their readiness to enter 
the federation he thought they would come in as a help to their country and not 
as a hindrance. (Hear, hear) 'J'he ])rineeH who proclaimed tbeii enthusiasm for 
Horniuion iStatus in the first Round lable (Jonference were now in favour of federa¬ 
tion and th('y did not mind the ideal of Dominion iStatus being iowcrei! [iiovided 
the federation ideal was not touched. Jn his opinion this was the greatest harm 
they were doing to their country. He warm'd them against their fate, d’hey were 
being used as blocks m the way of India’s march towards freedom. They might bo 
safe now but a time w’ould come when India would n'taiiale. (('hoi'rs). ‘Before 
they came in we were thinking only of British India. When Lord Irwin made his 
Htatements he had not any idea of ihe piinces. That declaration was meant only 
for British India. It was at the first Round Table Conference that they made the 
oiler to enter the Federation. Then we accepted it as it was an inexorable condition 
for the grant of central responsibility. 1 hope they will not mar this ideal of Domi¬ 
nion Htatus’. 

•Jt has been said, Our title to distinction and glory is owing to our readiness to 
co-operate at all events. I ask you, do you agree ? Are we also invited to cooper¬ 
ate in the denial or refusal of Dominion Status for India ? We may be chronic 
cooperalors (laughter), but I do not think we shall go thus far. Are we asked to 
give our cooperation to enact tins constitution riddled through with safeguards as 
being in the mtirests of our countrymen to take them to the land of their cherished 
goal ? Is that kind of cooperation asked of us ? I do not think this meeting will 
go to that length of co-operation. 1 ask, what is the return wc get for our coopera¬ 
tion ? From the third Round Table Conference we were excluded. The ability and 
wisdom of the Indian delegates to the Joint Parliamentary Committee has been 
commended but not a single change they suggested has been accepted nOr anything 
they objected to dropped. Close on the heels of this phenomenon, in the political 
history of the world unparalleled and unprecedented. No, sir, it is impossible for 
the Liberal Party to give an atom of cooperation, (Prolonged cheers and clapping). 
Co-operalion w’itn friends that wish well of us will be worth while but cooperatiou 
with those who have displayed their utmost distrust of us, who do not care for 
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our views and demands and who enaet a constitution in utter disrcfiard of our 
wishes—what is cooperation with them ? I ask, I would call it suicide. (Prolonpjed 
cheers). If that is what we are asked to do, there may be many who may bo 
willing to cooperate but not the Liberal Party. 

He referred to Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks that the Liberals have gone down in 
the Assembly elections because they did not support the new constitution. He 
thought that the Joint Parliamentary Committee constitution was so good and one 
for which the Lilierals were longing. Ikit he (the speaker), however, would not 
advice bis countrymen to kiss Mr. Chamberlain’s baby. Mr. Bastri was cvidonllv 
exhausted as a result of his 80 minutes’ oration which Kept the audience spcll-bouiiu. 

Sir ChbnanJal Sefalvad, seconding the resolution on the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Rejiort, said that the Liberal Federation had the opportunity twice of 
showing the glaring defeci.s and shortcomings of the White Paper after its publica¬ 
tion and it had done it. A joint memorandum was presented to the Comraiitce, 
but not one iindcHirahle f(‘atunj of the White Paper was dropped, nor was even one 
suggestion ihercin adoi)Led, though that niomoraiuhim was submitted by men of all 
communities and interests and though the authors of the joint memorandum were 
nominated by the Covernment itself, tk^ntinuing, he observed that safeguards were 
packed in J. R C. constiiiilion, particularly, the comrm'reial safeguards, and he 
conderiincd the proposal for the powerlessness of the Indian kgislatiiro over the 
Lritish cornpaiiies already in existence or even the prospective ones in India. 

Regarding shipiiing, he said, ‘Could mockery go any further when they talk of 
reciprocity rilating to shipping and say that Indian shipping can compete with 
British shipping ? 

Referring to_ the clauses relating to the judiciary and eligibility of civilians for 
chief justiceship, he said that suedi a proposai would lend to undermine the 
impartiality of the Judiciary in India. England was going to lose both her poli¬ 
tical hold and trade in India. If (he constitiition imposed was as retrograde as 
the proposed oiu', th(' hwadeshi movoraent might be intensitied and the boycott of 
foreign goods once again revived on a greater scale, lie said that on the point 
of bayonet the British trade in India could not be preserved. 

Continuing, hi‘ said that thert^ was only one test for any constitution—whether 
the peojilc lor whom the constituiioii was intended were willing to accept and 
work it peae.diilly, S'l-di a I'st, when aiiplicd to the .loint Parliamentary Commi¬ 
ttee report, siio^v.'d tint it was wholly iimieeeptable to Indians and would intensify 
the diHconieni. in I lie eoiiiitry and iliere would be no jicaoe at all. 

Eao Raja Pandit Rhijain Bil/ari. Misra (United Provinces), supporting the reso¬ 
lution observed that the communai ‘award’ was a great dideet. The Lucknow^ 
J'a^a was enou.^^h to meid tlnar needs and he opined that as there would be some 
pf'ople to work any emnUiliiiion it would he improper on the part of the Libi'rals 
not to work it, even if it wuis inflicted on India against ihe wishes of (he iieople 
of the country, 

Mr. \f. D. Shahaiiv (Cnilral Provinei's), supporting, condemned the provision 
for indirect I'leciun. to tho FedcTal Icgislaluro. Slinking on behalf of the younger 
Rcetion of tin Liberals, he expressial a greater resentment at the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee Report than even the < Idt rs. 

Mr, A. D. Shroff [Wymhxy) said that the industrial and commercial development 
of India was being put otV for long by the reeommendatioiia of the report. He 
further said the fiscal autonomy eonvention has been broken in the past several 
Limes in spirit. According to the .loint l^arliamentary Cominitteo Report ihe fiscal 
autonomy convention would cease to exist and trade treaties which would be for 
the guidance of India were being formulated without consultation of the Indian 
legislature and the interests vitally afFeeted thereby. It had been found in the 
past that whenever the interests of Britain and India came into conflict, the interests 
of India were ignored. He further observed that it was most unsportsmanlike on 
the part of the Britishers to frame rules restricting the admission of Indians in 
Burma. 

Mr. E. Vinayal'a Rao (Madras), supporting the resolution, answered the question 
whether the ri'port was not good. He said it was like the proverbial curate's egg 
which was good in parts. He criticised the sentence in the report that alleged 
manifestations of public opinion are often of doubtful value'. The speaker said 
that it was adding insult to injury. There was only one safeguard which Britain 
30 
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Bhould introdurc and that was \Yinnin^ tlio hearts of Indians. He queried : ^‘Aro 
we wrone: in asking (he Bnlishers to fulfil (lie promises made to India ? 

Mr. R. Kamat^ eontimn^ hiniHclf to the reactionary charf>;eH proposed by the 
Joint Farliamenlary Oonimittec' in the provincial field, condemned the provision 
conferring power on the Oovernor to cxereiHc his special responsibility even in 
transieiTed subjecls and said the triune policy of federation, provincial autonomy 
and central resjKMiHilnlity was hcd^^cd in with a number of provisions affecting 
adversely the jiermanent intiTcsts of India. Jle added that the reservation in the 
re])ort were not intended to lead India to full responsibility but were framed to 
protect vested intorcsls in India. He deelared : ‘We must draw a moral when unity 
fails, const it ntional met hods iuil and even iineonBtitutional methods fail where the 
interests of tlie Britisher are eoneerned.’ 

Sir rinro.z Scthfia, further sup])ortin^J: the resolution, observed that since 
Nov. [jj tin re had been a chorus of cnndemririt ion of the Joint l^arliamcntary 
Committeo report both in the press and on the jilatform. The memorandum pre¬ 
sented by th(' Indian deh'^ation was nnaninious and a-' the seeietiiry of the com¬ 
mittee he observed tbai their sole obj'ct was to jmt forth their minimum demands 
whieii were exjiei'ted to be fuKilted. He added, “We are to pet not self-j^ovcrnmeut 
but sai'piaids |j;overninent as sonn body has said.’ 

'Jhe K-iliaek was thn'efold, aeeordinj; to i^ir IMieroz Selhna. The first and the most 
peri'll ion^i *(eormneiidalion was indirect, eleetion. d he second viiis (hose deparlmenis 
well' to c{ lorolled by llie Viceroy and bis advisers. Aceordiiijr to the pu'sent 
const'!uiK,n tin' \ iceroy and his t'abinet had to apree, but aeci'idine; to the in'W 
consiinition »*i'latini'' to special deiiariinents the Vieeri'y was the sob’ judfre and his 
advisiT had no ]H)W<'r. Thirdly, a<*ooidin}; to the jiresiiit eonst tiition, their aoal 
WHS S'(ri no lit and dominion stains, but (ha! was inpiossibU' niuier the doint 
]''tirli.inn n I ary ''''ornmitlee scheme. 'J'Ik' ]\Ioiila(.>u-( Ihelmsford reform was evim more 
I'b'ial than ilie one jiiesenfid by (he .bant BuiIiainentnry (-ommiltee. Quoting 
Irt'II tbi M Mb'ifjjU'Chelmsfluid r('))ort Sir Bhei(>ze Krthna sliowed liow difTereat thC/ 
policy of ihai n‘port was liom the Joint BaiIiamentary Bommiltee leport. 

An,d}sin^ the jirovisions (d the Joint l*utiiamentary Bommittee n]>ort relatinir 
to eomimteial diseriminaimti be show(d (h(> ])ossibiliiy o'f po'eat harm to India and 
in t ann ular eriMeised tin iion-K'servaiion (d Indian coasiul shijipin^ to India. Ho 
added Pint some yeais apm eil’oris ware mado to reetnet. the Ja]>aneHe coastal trade 
in India but the possibibly of .lajeaiohc idaiialion dihsuaded the (ioveniment from 
enforeiiijj; any such i»ebem('. He observed that it was cheer nioelo »’y to constitute 
lb'll.sh vested inlc'-ests iindir die cloak id neipre.eity v.hen liny wiTe airainRt 
Indian inieresls. Hi' said, Wo want the ( loyi rnrr.etit to eh:inj.'e tin eoiisi ;t ution of 
India ddleient Irom tha! ^iven in the Joint BailianH'iilarv mndltee report and 

un.iss It IS deiK' tbeie won'i be ptaee amt eonUninnnt in India. We a^' onK for 
such thorns a-i are enjr.^ed by tiie dnmm.cns ol Aiisireiia. (biinda and South 
Africa, dJie linl.shers would not have daual to do tins anvwl/ere eisi'. Then' is a 
limit to (Xji'oiia'ion. I am a tirm believer in (he Brilish coimeetKin uml iiiii bold in 
savini;- i!. Sir i'h-loz Seliina coneludid with an exboit.aiou (d the late Mr Tilak’s 
famous woids. t,eL whal you can aiid h-ht for nioie'. 

i) . !>'^(tpru (Allahabad) leforred to St Sumuol Hoare's spoech 
that d .ins i mis! niii um v, as wot, passed In saw no ehanee of reforms for a lonj^ time, 
rspeakinp^ tor himsiif Mi. N.iuu said he would be t^Iad if it happmud as the Joint 
J arliamenlary C,ommi(t( e sohi'ine contained no ndvanee but, on the contrarv was 
rrlrofiTiuli'. ll ii).:< ,i('iil. fl nii Jndiiiiiiz.il (ifinTiiin. iil liai k.'d Jiy JJrilisJi liayoiielu. 

J uiviiiciid iiiiloii.iiiiy iiduiiiliiiilid a iniT'' chaiifrc in (^ovcnimeni,, not iin advance. 
.1,1 n.tV"". ‘ I'i ^ "lipi'chical diclatorBhip, which India 

,l' I ) i , ■ ne coiiid not coincive nl u r.’B|i(.iifl]lilc (iovcrninont with indirect 

fJXnPvinldV'or“''''''‘"" " Blrnggle for India-a 

(Bombay), snpportin^r the resolution, pleaded for 
equal franchise for men and women and asked why women should be inferior to 

sarv leLnsbl !o j .1^" India pleaded for neces- 

wiib tlu' io 'll ' Ijiw of I'Topeity. (.oncliidinrr. she asserted that 

will) he lutell'^mnt coiierating of women alone would 
nor hwani]. 


iiulia 


she asserted that 
quickly achieve 


aaid^'lLw" (Bombay) apeakinj; next in Rnpport of the roBolution, 

said that .ho liral staga of cousUtuUon-making for India commenced with the 


couslitutiou-making for India commenced with the 
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Simon Commission without Indians and from that staji^e they passed through three 
Round Table OonfereneL's and finally to the .loint I'.irliamentary Committee. lie 
said, ‘We musi acknowled^^o^ our said disappointment at the re])()rt. Not only that. 
A wrang;le is picona; on in Enf!;lan(l bf'tween the poliliciatiH and the HtatcBraen and 
there is party vvaitar(‘. India is noiv comidetcly out of the picture and Indians are 
the victims of the wranjj;!e of scllisli and somcMnu'S tnalieious lirilishiTS. They ^^et 
advice from ijancashire and the liritish diehard but nc^h'ct Indian opinion. The joint 
memorandum was si|j:Med first l)y his lli!j:hn('ss the Af^a Khan and if such a memoran¬ 
dum could be rejected by the lir.tishors there will be no reason why India should not 
say that the .loint !‘ai liamentary ("lominittce report is unacc('j)ta[de. There is no unity 
in India and if there should be comj)lctc unadulterated unity anywhere it will bo 
u miracle. Bnr to liase the constitution on the piTition of the country which is 
not united and piitiinH forward jirovi^ions which arc irksome and against India’s 
aspirations and attribute .thorn to want of unity in India is not a fair ari^urnenl. 

He (pK'ried, ‘Who ari^ these men who said that the future eouslitution would 
be used lor unfair purpoM's ? Tlu'y are f(‘u in number and undue -imjmrtanee is 

^ivcMi to their words ami needs, for the sms tif a few the whi>1e of Iiulia is pena¬ 

lised. Is it fair that the view-point of a section of Indians should Ix' based upon 
for makiiie ('uiire I ndia sulhw 1 'fh''ro ar<> nnmbei.s of llntishi'rs in Eim’hirid who 
place hefori' tlu' )ml)he of Ihiedaiui ar^uinents aejiiuHt India. Then' is ^reat need 
of educaiiiiL^ the peo[)h‘ (d' Ihmdaiid and we ha\(' su;rer('d enou^rh by not eduealiii^ 
them, ]\>or and ie^iionint, ])eo|ile about Ind' i are fiiuditened out ol their lives 

by luisehief-nion^rers in Biiiaio. We must and it. is our tluty to ])roelaim as boldly 
as \NG cun that tins consniution is completely unacceyituhh. Whether Britain 
means it or no* all we can do to-d.iy is to s!i.,\v" that thi.' constatuti m is beine; im¬ 
posed upon India against thi' wi-.lies of I’very sioLde Imlian. The yroal of our paity 

is Dominion Status ilia*, is ('iijoyed h} the Bii ish Dominions tn-day plus the 

yiatus of Wt strninis'e;. hut there is m.-t a wood al) )ut i)omndon Status in the 
entire reyion. It is a dihhorate attempt at hnaieh (*f fai»li. 'J'Ik' Britishers broue:ht 
to India a liieh seme of duty and the hesi, of their ability and as between 

Tiidiaii and hidian ^--(n’erned India w th juNliie and equity. Wc now find Bolemu 

promises mad", by Britain uii'-ei'emonioudy sit a'^ide. 

‘‘Thi'y will have to h'dieve it. 'J'hiv will he foieed to leave it. They will be 
driven out of liidin,” said Sir (dowasii, thou:;li Indians are now diviiled. If 

Thii^daiul will honour lur )>Ie.l;:" the sooner the l>etter and say that ihiy will e'lve 
Dominion Status wit Inn the, p'-nod of (?) ytars. If EnjjLind does not do it she will 
I'C foic d to sever her eonneetion with India sooner than she expecds.' 

Sir OovinJ Rao rradhaii said that, the White Paper was an nyjjy child with a 
squint ('ve am. t-uhdued nose. Tiio J'tint Bailiamentary Committee' had taken off 
more lhni<rs than the Whiti’ Paper. J'ht* ('iitirt' seheiiie was base 1 on the distrust 
of Indians and fiamed in the interests of the Biitislurs. 

Mr, T. R. VcHhata l\<t)na Snsfrt imferrcd to the Tory attempt to torpedo the 
JCound Tanle Coiifeia'iiec [)Iaii and its failure. But meainvhilo the Covernment had 
de.cnjed what tiny should (!<» IBs opinion of thi' .loint Parliamentary (Dmmitteu 
scheme was that, it was wholly unacceptable. Aecordinyi; to the present eonsiitutioii 
there was a yirovision for the Iraiisjcr of all subject a lu the provinces, but the 
.loint Parliamentary scheme removed even that. Much sticss was laid on the 
lack of nnily in India, but ihe sp,.'ak('r doulib'd when iln' unity coulemplaled by 
the British (loveninu'iit could be achieved. The .Toint Parliamentaiy Committee 
cunstitu'ion hud not ]irovid"d for automatic growth, but fart,bet yiro^ress dejx'iided 
on the will of the rarliamcni. The scheme conferred no real jiroviiieial autonomy, 
not to talk of central responsibility. He ur^ojd the continual ion of the yireseuL 
constitution, 

Mr. N, M. JosJii, expressing; the !a])onr viewpoint, condemned the scheme. Ho 
reminded the Biilish jiublic and yiobiicians of the fall of threat (’mpires like the 
Roman empire and said that, by yeisHin*; this resolution the Feileration would have 
rendered a y^reat service to the Jlritish empire as it stressed the ideal of Dominion 
Status. 

Dr. R. P. Paraujpue said that the .loint Parliamentary Committee scheme took 
them backwards. Even women had bivii y^iven sepiratc electorates despite their 
opposition to it. lie would not be sorry if the threat of Sir Samuel IToaco to 
scrap the reform scheme was carried out. 
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Profcssor Ear Datta Sharna and Mr, AUdar further supported the resolution. 

Mr. J. N. Basu said that the two tests were whether the constitution satisfied 
the people and secondly whether it was workable. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee scheme failed both the tcHis. The resfionsibility conferred was very 
diluted. Er. E. C. Barucha and luto Bahadur liamasiravti ISivan further supported 
the resolution. 

Mr, 0, Y. Chiniamani, the last speaker of the day, subjected the proposals to severe 
criticism by putlin^^ a number of questions and answiTin^^ them himself. He asked 
if the scheme salislicd their sentiment of self-respect and n jilied ‘nob They wanitid 
executive responsibility to the leKiHlalurc in order to improve the economic 
conditions of the people, but the J. P. C. scheme did not satiny this condition. 
They (Liberals) wanted to help in the ordered jiro^o’css of the country but 
the proposed reforms would not help them to cTo that. They set their 
eyes on the ideal of Dominion iSiatuH l)ut that ideal had been thrown to the 
winds and they were not to have Dominion Siiitns. T'he Briti4i Biatesmen 

now went to the (‘xleiit of sayin;; that the phram', ‘Dominic'ji Status’, ivas cant. 
He would ask to Iheiii to read their own Jbirbanient's Act, namely, the tStatiitc of 
WcstniiniFter. Thi'y wanted a responsible eentral government, for British India, 
Imt lhe,l Jb 0. not only did not e:i''e this, but dismissed foi all lime the idea of 
resptiisiblo self-|^overiiment by refiihin|i: to i^ive tlu' eonliol of the army to Indians 
vhicii uciUi’dirp; to the iirescnt scheme was to remain in the hiimls ot the Britihh 
Pailiaiiiout In lepoiul to the army they would eoniiiiue to be in the same position 
as thi} Were in the past, namely, in the pobition of utlei helpksMiCSS and im- 
notcuey 

'iiiC Viceroy in liis speecli at the Talciilta European Association said that none 
could dount the sineorily of the British policy. He hud also said lu' wanted (o ho 
the iii'Bi "*onbtitutional (lovernor-fhmend of India. He asked under the new 
consiiinfum whellier the (Joveinor-tJeneral would be more eonsiitutioiial than at 
prese.nt Tice answer to that (luestion was writ larpm m liiatk type oa every 
pnpm of the J. lb (b report. llt‘ would he a worse despot than hebiow was. He 
would have let^islative, financial and undefined and unlimited powers to do what he 
thoiicht a as (;ood for En^dand de jure in eoniplcte siibordniaiion 1(' the Secretary 
of Sta'c. In the name of making an advance they had laLcn away what India 
was enjoy 111 /; since Ibdl. 

They were told tlic advnnta/^es of federation and pr(^^ilci^l] antomnyiy, but the 
speaker eharaelensed these two thinps as jiroposal in i)ie .1. P. (’, sdunio as not 
meritinp^ any approbation. He eondemned the way in which Mr. Moaia;;-rs pio* 
vision for the automat le pa’owtli of the Indian const nut ion b} an enquiry at the 
end of ten year^T was made use of by the Tory (tovernmeiii to iiulict iheJ. lb 0. 
scheme on India, 

The propo.^als were stamped with ah.solnte distrust of Indians and such an 
insiiliin/; ofl'er was unworthy of England to nthr and unw'oriliy of India to accept. 
His answer to such an oiler was : ‘Vvb' don’t want it : take ii back.’' 

The rcsoliilion was unanimously earned. 

Messrs. P. E. Sapru^ B. M Jh^c and Burcudra Eaih Varuia w’cre elected 
hnnoiary .secretaries until the next session of the Fed(ration which, it, was resolved, 
should be held at Naf^qmr. Mr. Kttu::ru^ concludin'; the session, expressed the hope 
that the (lovcrnmcut would have Huilieicnt wisdom not to resist the united wishes 
of the nation. The session thus concluded after uiuc hours’ siltin/;. 



The Southern India Liberal Confederation 


Opening Day—Madras—29th. September 1934 

Tho Thirteenth Confederation of the South Tudian Liberal Fedf ration eommeneed 
its HetiBioii, at the Victora JIall, Madras, on the 29th. September 1934 

under tho Presidfriey of the IJon'blr the Raj<i of Unlbili, tlu^ Chief Minister with tho 
(ioveriiiiient of Madras. A lar^e p;atherln}z: of ladies and [rentlerucn was present. 

Piominf'nt amon^>' those presiait w('re : Sir All.adi Idi ishniiswaaii Aiyar, Tlaja Sir 
Amiamalai Cheltiar, Sir IL Jv. Slianrnukhatn Chnttiar. ]>r. P. Vaiadarajuln Naidii, 
the Z mindar of Chnnarnpet, ]tio Paliadur C. Taduiine:nm, Mr. 11. Surya Kao 
Naidii, Mr. A. A. Idayles, Mr. Taylor, I\Ir. A. Ran^ranatha Mudaliar, Mr. P. Ven- 
kalaramana R,ao Naidu, I>ewan Pahadur A. M. M. Murnjrappa CRcttiar. Mr, C. 
.lafxanniitha Riju, Mr. (h (Jopala Menon, Mr. Ik V. ICndmiah (’houdiy, Mr. 
S. (}. Rin^aratnatiuiam, Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir M. Krislinan Nnir. Mr. Jamal 
Mohomed, the florrbli' Mr. i\ T. Rajaii, the hon, Mr. S, Kinnaraswami Tb'ddiar, 
the Zamiiular of .Miiiam{)alle, tin' Ivumararajah of Venkaia^in, jtewan P>ahndur ,f. 
Uenkatanaraynna Naidu, Mr. S. A. Annamulai Oheftiar, Kumataraja M. A. Muthiah 
(Jiettiar of ('ht'ttinad, Sowear Al)dul ITakini, I )ewan livihadiir A. Itamasvvami Muda¬ 
liar. Mr. Balasundaram Naidu and Mr. '^'ahya Ali. 

President]A t. Address 

The lIoiTble Raja Sahib delivered the Presideniia! addK^s. of which the fol¬ 
lowing is the tc.xt 

India is on tho thresho! 1 of pjreat constitutional ehaiifj^es an.l reeroit events 
have rnado this session perhij)-! tin; most, niomeutous in tin? history of onr Parly. 
Diirina: the eoiirsi' of our deliberations, y.ui w!l be called upon to take deeisions 
on im)»orlant issues which will shape the coiirst! of eccaits in this p:reat country 
of ours. At uo time has there b mu a crneitm- inasl tiiau now to show your onliti- 
eal saf^aeily. your ur.f.iuine; pitno’ism and devotion to thi^ true inti rests of tbts 
country and your unswerving l(>yaliy to the idi'als which have beim j/;uidin^ us all 
tlu'Sc’ years and whicli stand to-day more complelciy vindicated than ever before. 
'Fhere comes a time in tho history of iiatiouH as in the lives of individuals when 
in the stress and strife of llu daily Htriii;e:!(! tlu‘ nation is carried off its feet tempo¬ 
rarily by a form of national hysteria, and peoole refuse to reeoc^nise hard faets 
or faee u^Iy realities. But, Roi)iH,*r or later, th^ very impact of such an unreal 
atinosjdieic briii/:;.s jieople back lO a more sober frame of mind, when those who 
have refused to sueemnb to the weakness of momentary cheap a])idauBO, have the 
satisfaction that thiiy have done their duty by (lie eoiintry, infinitely b'tter and 
with more couriip:e by refusing: to be moved by cajolery, lliroats. abuse 
and vilifiiaition. 1 am led to these relleclious whim f think iif the present polilieal 
situation in our country and the future pos.sibditii's ; and I must confess to a 
feeltuf; of gratification that, after all these years, the wise path chalked out by our 
leaders is more and more clearly seen as the only straif^ht path and those who had 
Bcorucd to look ut that way have remained to blc.s8 those who had shown them 
the way. 

‘'NoN-CO-OrERATTON—A TlIING OF THE PAST’’ 

For very nearly fifteen years one of the prominent political parties in the 
country, the Congress, had preached that Non-co-operation was the only way to 
political salvation. As we have seen, this movement has been used for various 
purposes. This has led to tho rum of many innoeont persons and their families. 
Conp:re88racn have not hesitated to exploit the youthful enthusiasm of our students 
for their political purposes, which has resulted in raarrinp; tho future careers of 
tho rising generation. Trade and industry and handicrafts have suffered, and, 
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added to this, the world economic dcproasion haa intensified the sufterinp;, and has 
clone untold harm to the country. It would Rcrvo no useful purposelfor mo now to 
recount the various Rtaj^cs and the paths throu«;h| which this movement has passed 
Kince its inception in ]03O. Many of the items which were thiai stressed by the 
Gon|rrcBs, such as boycott of courts, stdiools and of odiecs, both paid and honorary, 
have been completely triven up. We welcome these chau^m’S in the prop;rammOj 
which wc knew w’cre inevitable. 


Boycott or Councils 

But the most important of the resolutions passed hy the ConctrcHS was with 
rc^^ard to the boycott of Councils. It is no doubt true that individuals and groups 
were fii^^htin^^ shy of this resolution and fn-quent att'unpis were made to set at 
noue:hf this resolation but wdihout success. One such aftempt was made hy the 
late Mr. C. It. O.isand Pandit Moiila! N'dirii by the fornuuiiui of what is known 
as the Swarajist Party, hot even then they could not j^i't the Congress to recoq;nise 
the reluds and they had to work as a separate orejanisation, unconnected with the 
(''on/.>;rcss and in direct eontravcniion of its oflicially acci'ptcd policy, The reeord 
of the Swarajist ]ioliey, whether it be in ih(‘ loeal Council or in the Lee:islativo 
Assembly, is before the jiulilic and it is quite unneeessary for me to criticise their 
riccid or to show the futility of what are claimed to be their achievements in the 
li^^ht i,f Ihe r cieetioa proj 2 ;ramme. Suflice it to say. that in thi- main, it was a 
recoij ' f broken plcdL^-s, of hiuh Boundin,Li: eleetioii jiromises broken (‘ven i'eforn 
tt'3' could be elleetivi'ly juil into working; order, and tin' crowning' p'ory of the 
party r-an \j^ eslimated from the fact that som" of its most jiroininent Itad'^r-' in 
the provinces A\ho j./avc out to a startled w'orld that they were out to wrei k ‘he 
Ivofoi’i' ; and hrinp^ the (iovi'riiment to their h'et, have succeeded so well lhat they 
have exehan^P'd their places from the Opposition to the Treasury Benches. 

But wliatcver mipdit have been their promises and performances in the past, it 
seems olw'ious that the hulk of those who styled (hcmsi'lvi's as Cotmressrncn mwer 
Hein ved m their programme and Avere only too {inximis to turn from the barren 
fields of non-co-n])eration to more fruiifnl wavs of scrvimi the country, even thouc;h 
it h'C less spcctucnlar to the popiil;ir mind. That they should have now rcsnlvel 
01 . entering the leiMslatnres, at a time when these legislatures are in the last phase 
of their existence, is indci'd a strikinc: testimony to the p Ttical saLpicity of those 


loiiiioii orunnisalion tins not vtU. heen oh'amiMl. U’lr joy at tioainy tliese rencis 
former decade piirsuin^r the palh ol coiistiintiooai aLdiation is Lariat lhat wo 
ai( not inclined to scrntinisc too clost'Iy ilic jiroccdiire tliey adopted in then extreme 
anxiety to rush to the much abused )ei;islaturc. li, is (rue that the main resolution 
rcpirdiiijr the boycott, of th(' (tmnc.ils having been jvisscd at, successive sessions of 
the Congress, it is not open to liic Workinjr Cominiitci' or even the All-lndia Pon- 
I^i’cRs Committee to decide the issiu' in anticipation of the decision of the. main body, 
much less to decide the course to be adopted and the limitations lo be observed 
when such momentous qacsiions were involved ; and tlm eritie mi^^ht also maj^nify 
the fact lhat even thi'sc issui's were settled by a body which hud lon^ aco ceased 
to exist as such. 1 refer to the Working; Ciimmitiee of thnu’ years afi;i) whose life¬ 
time is limited and could not be rehabiliialt'd at pleasure. But these are after all 
qucHlioriH at issue within the Coni^ress with w'hich wc are not eoncerned, except to 
note that the desire for enterinc: the Councils must lie very dominant indeed amonj^ 
a BFction of the Oon^res.smen whim they could diBpcnse with all such minor conven- 
tums and rules of jiroccdure and decide on iho main issue. We congratulate them 
and welcome them hack to the less spectacular and more humdrum Avays of Parlia¬ 
mentary (Government which it has taken them fifteen years to realise as the only 
correct nnth In Tnirwiip. 
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when confronted with the realities of the situation and workinj; within the limits of 
Parliamentary eonventions. We are relieved also to find that their activities will be 
diverted alonj^ constitutional channels and the temptations to lead astray the people 
of this country, and to make them sufFcr untold miseries and privations which it is 
to bear, will, to that extent, bo minimised, it is sipnificant that 

while the leaders—whatever their temporary sacrifices may have been in the pur¬ 

suit of the propjramme of non-co-operation and civil disobedience—have generally 
been able to rally round the bulk of the rank and file to whom these sacrifices have 

been immeasurable, and who have been completely ruined, many a hearth has been 

rendered desolate, thanks to this policy of non-coperation. 

Elec’tion Issues of Congkehs 

The Congress, in their manifesto, have made the rejection of the White Paper 
and the callintr of a Omstituent Assembly as the issues for the ensuinf^ Assembly 
election. It has also bc-cn stated by certain Conj^ress leaders that only (V)n|^ressmen 
are true Indians and they alone are entitled to represent and sp^ak for the country. 

The White Paper is no lonp:er an issue before the country as the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary (bnimittee is now seized with the whole question. What their reeommen- 
tions are likely to be one cannot foretell and can only hope that prudence and 
political sa< 2 :aeity will dictate a policy of wise statesmanship to those at the helm 
of afl.urs in the interests alike of Groat llritflin and India, without bcine; influenced 
by the Diehard section there or in this country. 

The White Paper 

As re{z;arcls niir attitude towards Ihe White Paper, our position has been made 
clear by our represi'ntatives at the Round Table Conference and in the Le^^islatures. 
At the Second Round Table Conference a Hup:^estion was made that immediate 
inauj::uration of provincial autonomy may solve the jiroblem for Ihe present. That 
su^f>;eHtion was, however, rrjf'cted by the delegates representing this country and, 
as a member of the Justice Party, J expressed views, in no uncertain terms that 
if mere Provincial Autonomy were conceded without responsibility at the Centre, 
the Hcheme would be unworkable and totally unacceptable to our Party. A clear 
realisation of what this implies and of how fndian problemfl are so inter-connected 
that there can be no riNil Provincial Autonomy without responsibility at the Centre, 
will 1)0 S(‘lf-evjdent to all those who have followed the workiui; of the present 
constitution and the difficulties with which it is bristlini:;. Autonomous (iovern- 
meiit in llic provinces without responsibility at the Centre is a contradiction in 
ternis. We stand by the White Paper scheme as modified by the Joint Memoran¬ 
dum, I think i can safely anticipate this as the unanimous desire of this Con- 
fed eruli on. 

Proposal for a Constituent Assembly 

As retz:ards the Constituent Assembly I am sure such a proposal is not 
^oiiie: to deceive any practical politician. Rejection of the Communal Award which 
IS implied in the rejection of the White Paper is not to advance the interests 

of the country. I know no community is completly satisfied with the. Award. I 
need not, at this into the merits of that Award. The fact remains that 

we Were unable to solve the probl»*m ourselves, and we requesti'd His Majesty’s 
Government to solve it for us. The Premier undertook this thankless task and has 
removed the f^rcatest obstacle to constitutional proi^ress. Even a cursory p^lance at 
the Communal Award must convince every fair-minded Indian of the bona tides of 
the British Government, and when, to this, is added the further fact that the 

Premier himself has expressly stated that the Communal Award is a tentative one 

and that it would bo open to the communities lo arrive at a settlement and to 

claim that the settlement should replace the Communal Award when such is the 
tenor of the Premier’s statement, wo cannot too strongly condemn those critics who 
try to place the most unfair and mischievous construction on the Award as a whole, 
and who have tried to exploit the situation for their benefit without success, little 
realisinp how much they are to blame for not having, as men with political saga¬ 
city, tackled these problems successfully themselves. 

When real political power is being transferred into the hands of Indians it is 
but natural that the various minerities and interests should be apprehensive of 
what their future position would be in the body politic. It is therefore necessary 
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to provide for certain Rafej:^imrd8 to Hatisfy the minorities. Believe mo when I say 
that we can ^^et the flubstance of power only after we prove to the rainoritioa that 
they have nothing to fear by a(!tnally working the new constitution and then 
demanding our birthright with a united voice. 

Justice Party’s Record 

If to-day wo have demonstrated to the world that Indians are capable of manag¬ 
ing their owm aflairs and if (he British (rovenimoiit are actively considering the 
grant of further reforms it is. J may state with jiardonable pride, duo in no small 
measure to the Bucecessful working of the Montford Reforms by the Justice Party. 
We are thcrifore entitled to pronounce our opinion on the constitutional problem 
now awaiting solution with greaUT authority than the Congress party who have 
always shirked rtiHponsibilily. Diarchy, as its authors have confessed, is only a 
transitional nicasiire, and we have worked it, fully conscious of its limitations, to 
demonstrate our fitness for Belf-g()vcrnm(3nt. Wo cannot stand still. No one can 
put back the hands of time. We must advance. Mere rejection of the White 
Paper w:thout showing an alternative will simply strengthen the hands of onr 
mn’inicH the Diehards in England. If safeguards in the White I’apt^'r have been 
Rtrc n/ihened from what has been conceded at, the Round Table Conference as a 
rrrusiiioaal rt’easure it is no small extent due to the talk of independence and 
iiic rv‘pno’ation of debts. For this the (congress should thank themselves. As a 
poti ioid parly wedded to constitutional methoLs, and standing for the attainment 

(>f yw'aj for India as a eomponent part of the British Empire, it is our duly 

n(, i,. 1 sound a note of warning that any scheme of reforms faiiuig short of our 
inoilmu’e demands would be disastrous to the interests of the Ivnpire. Extremistfj 
the;’? would be in all connlrK'S and th(‘y are irrecomulable. Any constitution that 
is not aei'eotftble to the Justiee Party and other parties who think alike—and they 
represent the great imijonfy of sane political opinion in this country—doumed to 
fail at the very outset. 

Depressed Class Proelem 

!’ho creed of our Party has always been “political as W(‘ll as social justice’ 
and this brings me on to the question of the Depressed CJasses as they arc 
still uniortunately titrmed and for whose welfare and uplift our Party has all 
along stood and tried to do its level best during the i>asf. seventeen years. The 
Justice Party has always stood for those eherishi'd idea which have been 
set before us by great leaders, iSir Theagaraya Chetly, Dr. Nair and the 
Raja of Paiiagid claim to be the eailiest and perhaps the only p(>liiicai I^•lr(y in 
India that inu! put the problem of the Depressed Classes as one, of the main 
jiiunks of their jiolitical work in the country and the legiHiaiurc, If to-day yor 

liiicl lh(! members of the dejiressed and oppressed claSHcb in iho legislature of 

the land, in tin; mnnicipalilics and (he local bodies, in larger and larger num¬ 
bers, I respect'.ally claim that it is due in a signal rocasure to the stronii- 
ons light put by our Party for remedying the disabilities and redressing the grie¬ 
vances of the Depressed Classes. Political advance must go hand in hand with social 
tmancipation and bi;iieve mo when I say that India can never attain to the full 
stature of self-government unless and until we are able to blot out this stigma of 
untouehability. We have done much and more remains to be done. We believe in 
a process of levelling up and it should be our earnest endeavour to work for the 
economic and social upliftmeut of our less fortunate brethreu until complete equality 
is attained. 

SELF'RrsrEUT M0VEME^^T 

] may here refer to a activity that has, in recent years, legitimately claimed 
a great deal of public attention, that is, to the part played by the Youth League 
and the ydf-Jicspect Movements in Southern India. These rnovementB have been 
subjected to a great deal of criticism, much of which, however, is ill-founded and 
based on an imperfect understanding of the ideals* of these movements. As I un¬ 
derstand it, the tSell-Rcspeet movement stands for certain great ideals to ^mako 
Hinduism greater and more glorious than it was in the past, to rid it of all those 
absurdiiies which are the aceietions of an unfortunate era of the past, and unite us 
in a solid federation so that all those who proJess to follow the Hindu faith may 
feel that they ‘ are brethren following one of the most ancient and glorious 
religious of the world. No longer should the foreigner point his finger 
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of Bcorn at this or that particular phase of Hinduism which belies its cosmo¬ 

politan tendency by inflictinj^ ])er80ual hardship on classes or communities. If 
a few youths in their exuberant enthusiasm have been carried away beyond 
the bounds of Iliiiduism it will not do to li^^ht shy of the new movements, 

but political wisdom and sa^j^acity lie in taking them into our fold and 

guiding them aright along the paths of duly and rectitude. In every religion there 

is from time to time a reform movement which tries to bring back the pristine 
glory of the religion and makes it aiureptable to all classes of men. If our great 
country is (o reach the cherished goal, the whole structure of our caste syblem must 
go completely. 

Our Tarty which is representative of all intercsls has naturally a great responsi¬ 
bility to discharge in reconciling apparently divergent inliTests and thus bringing 
into harmony these dillerent intcresls tor the greater benefit of the community. It 
IS a matter for gratificallon that a measure of a contentious nature vitally atrccting 
the landholders and ryots has been satisfactorily settled and ])laccd on tlv> Statute- 
Book. r take this oiiport.nniiy of expressing my sincere thanks to the rejiresi'iila- 
tiv(s of bnih (dasses lor the statesmanlike manner in wliich they have faced the 
intricate issues and for the political wisdom tlu-y have shown m placing a satisfac¬ 
tory solution on the Statute-Book. To the landholders, I w'ould say tliat in the 
peace, contentment, prosjterity and happiness, of their tenantry lie their ])rosperity 
and hap})inesH, and it should he their constant endeavour even with sacrifices, to 
satisfy all the legitimate claims and hopi'S of their tenants. To those who aiii 
tenants, may J venture to suggest that tliey will be following a wise policy if they 
will discard suspicion and distrust and base their demands on e(juality and justiee, 
realising that the landlord has also a point of view which di'serves consideration ? 
In a frank recognition of the jirinciple that for the agricultural economy ol the 
land the landholder is as much a necessity as a contented peasantry lies the future 
prospirity of our country. I do hopi; that the hapjiy relationship thus created will 
be fostered and that tiotli will continue to work in unison and concord with each 
other for the greatir hnielit of all. Our jioliiical oj)i)oiicnts have tried thi'ir utmost 
to misn'iu’cheiit tite work of the l‘ar(y in this respect, but wo are on sure ground 
as a study of the Bill as iuirodiKted in the (Jouiicil, and as it was iiuully shaped 
by our Tarty, would show oi r ehiims are based on solid achievements. 

VVe iiave tiy our w'ork it; this presidency proved to the hilt that wo Nou- 
Brahmiup can snouKlcr icspousihihiy and carry on the administration in the larger 
interests of the country unnerved by cheap sa'ii’es trotn the usual unfriendly ipiar- 
ters aiul immoved by th'O campaign of misri'presentalions and vilihcation which it 
is our lot to hear. jSfo one wlio lias woiked diarchy can be ignorant of its grave 
defeeiH and when to that is added a hnaueial ciisis of grave maguiliule, the discer¬ 
ning public, and especially those w'ho have some experienee of adniinistrativo 
ma'.teis, will iMilise the limitations and serious hiuidieaps under vvhndi the Ministry 
have had to work. JCveii tlie best oi schemes can be shattered on the rock of 
financial iiupossihility. Representing as wn do the agrieiiltural population of this 
piovince, we felt that the n'lief of the prevailing acute agrieiiltural distress should 
have a first call on our linaiieial resources and many a scheme which was cileulated 
to expand the uatiou-buildiug acLivilicB of the transferred deparlmenlH had to be 
sacrificed. 

Tarty or Group System 

Congressmen have stated that there are only two parties in the oounlry-Gov- 
ernment and Congress. But I make bold to state that, with the advent of eom|)leto 
provincial autonomy, there will be only two organist'd parties as far as this pro¬ 
vince is concerned, namely, the Congress and the .liistice. I/ct us realise that the 
first essential for Huceess and reaching our political goal is the united voice of the 
country. It is the duty of our J^irty to persuade the various religions hk-Is and 
communities to present u united front and bring the Hindu and Moslem, ChriKtian 
and Arjya ISamajist, Brahman and non-Brahnian, all to a common jilalform and 
and speak in unison. This is the great task helore us. In the inlerests of our 
country, I desire that you should realise the implications of provincial autonomy 
and how it should be worked. 1 think it would be most unfortunate if instead of 
a clear cut party system, opportunities were available for the formation of a 
ministry under a group system. Whether we. are in power or o[)po8ition, it would 
be against national interests to encourage or anyway countenance the group system 
which will work greater havoc than eveu diarchy. Time and again the cheap criti- 
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ciBin is levelled that oiir Party ia aectarian, and while we need not be fri(i:htened by 
aneh bo^^evs, 1 tliink ihc time li:n come when we shoiild. consistcnly with our 
policy of equal juatiee and opjwrtuuitiea to ail, admit all those who siibscnbo to 
any mental reservations, whateviT their community may be. If you look into the 
past hisiory of our I^irty, we stood for communal electorates before the Montague 
Reforms ami when these were not conceded we were prepared to accept reservation 
of scats in joint eleclorates. Jfavinpj woiked this system for ten years we ourselves 
have voluntarily slated before the fSirnou Commission that we did not want any 
such reservation and that we had orfi^aiiised ourselves suflicienlly to do away with 
such safej.^uanls. d'ho m-xt cliaii^e when it caniies would lead us naturally to the 
])ropoHal eontemplated. 1 need hardly emphasise the fact that the creed is unalterable. 
We stand iiy that creed more convinced than ever before of its essential nceessity. 

Onr ideal is simiile—wo wish to be ni our country what other nations are in 
theirs, and as Indians, we are detiTinined to rise to the full stature of manhood 
and carve for our own ]\loth(Tland a place alik(> honourable ami beneficial to us. 
That ideal cannot he eha!)p:(‘d but consistently wuth that ideal wc are prepared to 
co-operate to work in amicable rcRilionshi)) to extend the band of fellow'ship to 
those VIho will work ni liarmony and pcaee with us alike for the p;lory of our 
eoiintry and the mutual beuetit and jirospenty of each other. 

I *11A TTI (' A L Rea LITl ES 

]hit ttd" ideal that we have set before us does not blind us from appreciatint; 
th'' practnal reidilics of the situation, and it is here that our I'ariy can play a 
biiq^e part in oneiini^ a sound lead and in steering clear of op})OHite extrerm'S uf 
-•onduc . As » can visualise the lulurc the p^reatest need of the eoiintry is undy> 
iiiinv to essiiithiR, and it is here that we liav(' provcal ourselves as ]iractic:d 
stallsmei.. d'ln.rc are other j)oIitical bodies which ha^e, in the name of unity, 
eriHled yreat-er discord, ])roiiuced susjncion and distiiist by their pusillanimous 
attitude and liave turn' and apiin (piite uiince('ssarily and as unwisely roused 
b'cliiip^H 'of jralousy. doubt ami dismay when, with ordinary prudence and humau 
synijia'hy ami undeislandiiii:, much of this bitternesB could be avoided. Revolu¬ 
tions ami the dark shadow of tiTrorism that now stare tliroii^rh a nei^hlrourint’ 
province an; alien to onr soil, to our very rcli|;ion and culmre, and fiiul no place 
in onr ^’r(*ed. if the history of the worhl is read ar'^ht, eveiy one with a vision 
and willi a certain amount of political instinct, will easily realist; that no ^»:reat 
nation ever atliiimd eminence by siieh unfortunate methods which are calculated 
to undermine the best interests of the nation and which are incapable of jjroducin^ 
any positive results. 

F i :tu it K Om ;a nih ation 

d'his biinfi;-' me on to the most important jiart ol my address. This time next 
year w(' ari' all lookiii;^^ forward to tin; inaue’uration of f^reat conslil miona] 'diarif^es 
and perhajih we ^liall be in tin* tlrois of a m.oneiifnus p'l'fieral election, tli(‘ like of 
which has nor so far been witmssed in India, .h'or tlu; first time a lar^o; virgin 
ilcctorale is lo he rop(d in for political purpusi'j-, an eh'cloiate wdiich has certainly 
not iK'eii traim;d to the jiroper diseharfre of their j); ivilcj 2 :<'H till now. I hose who 
are iiileri'stid in the safe ^nvernin^ of this country and in the constitutional 
advaiu ( an lit of this juesuU iiey,—and 1 venture to think none an; more interested 
than our own J’arly—-musr ncccHsanly take all stejm possible to see that the vir^dii 
(Icetorate is cdiicaicd jdone; jiroper lines, such that they rai^ht discharge their 
duties in Ihi' best interests of tin; country. J'o get into contact wath the greatly 
increased electorate to find suitable candidates Pm the htindnid and odd constituen¬ 
cies, IS not going to be an easy task for us, in the situation in which we are now 
])Iac(d. No country, no ]»arty for the matter of that can liope to tackle such great 
lU’oblems witliout party organisation and without party funds behind it for siicccss- 
fully facing the m.uiifvild issues with which we will be confronted within the near 
iuiuri'. \Vc should not rest on our oars. I fi^cl that to-day, more than ever, the 
country neids a parly sucli as our own, to withstand the onslaughts of heterodox 
ideas and revoluilonary thought, and it is as much in the interests of our own 
parly—that 1 plead for an intensive campaign in the next few months such that 
when tile fruit of ])rovincial autonomy is within our groups, it may not be plucked 
away by dissijialcd eucrgics, it is absolutely necessary for us to hold conferences 
in every district to evolve a programme that will be in the best iuterests of the 
masses and to work on such lines. 
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SOCIALISTS AND THE CONGRESS 

Oil the ovo of iho holdin*:; of tho Indian National at Ronilmy, a moolinii; 

ci the ioadiiiL^ (1 )n/;r hh S .calislK was In ).| at, HiMiarcH.on tho 30tb. S.’plember 1934, Mr. 
Samiiumanniifl pn'sidiiii^. Twonty-fonr ddcpoilcR from Ttdiii, Itihar, U. V., 

Bombay, Maharash;ra, Ajiin'r, (^'iilral ProvincoH and Otkal affondi'd (In; mcctinf!;. 
After lively diKcussioijs Iastii!i»; for six hours, impoitant rcsoliihoiis as to the 
attitude to lie adopted liv the Cou^^chh Soeidisis nyariliuij: tin' Assembly elections 
and the ataajptaiu'c of otliees c>u Coup^ress ore, iniHalioiiH, were ])asHed. 

^ Amonp^ those pr(;s<'nt at th-' meeting: w<*rc Dr. D. Sdva ((A P.) ]\Ir. P.. V. Sinha 
fliehar), Mr. Mahaiii (IDmbay'i, Messrs Narmidrad'O'a and Sriprakasa tP. P.), Mr, 
Shankcrlal fDilbi), Mr S. M. A. doslu (Maharashtra) Mr. (Diarli's Maseeranhas 
(Beue;!il), Mr. Asawa (Ajmere), and Mr. Navakrishiia (''haiiilhnri (Ulkali, 

The nHM'tinef sat till S-dO p, m. and adjourned till the ne.xt day to resume 
discusHiou cm Air. (_} indhi’s [iroposals rc'p^ardinp; the constitution of the Oonp:rcss, 
ii transpired that duriii!^ the discussion on Mr, fJ.andlii’s proposals, 
Bombay Socialists who had Ih*i'u to Mhirdlia and had a talk with Mr. (iaiidhi, 
conveyed t,o liie meciiu^ Mr. (landhi's messae;'\ It was stated Mr. (Jandhi mieht 
press his proposal la e:ardi.i}.'; the lesiridiipe: of Ihi' number of delee;ates to tlie Indian 
National Poii}.M’eHs, but he Avas not ejoinn to press his fO’ojiosals in connection with 
enmpulsory spiiininfr and cruet,. In view of this assni.oice, some mimihers lhonj»;ht 
that Air. (iaiulhi s statement sh uld not he eonsiderud but after some diseussion it 
was deeidttl to ^ove e\i)r('SsiOii to the S)(*ialist \i<^vvs on it and a eommitteo of 
three members was appointed to draft aiesolutiun for consideration on the next day. 

PrsoiJiTfONS 

The fcllowitip; amoipj; other rcsolnt ons, were passed : — 

M'hc inet'tinu of ch'lc^atrs of ihi; Ih’ovincial (tm^rreds Socialists’ Parties is of 
opinion that the ])resfut, parliamentary activity of tlv' Contria-ss, in contesting the 
clechons to the Ij irisl uive Assmiihly, is not of siieh a naitire as to intcmsify nr 
fnriher the si,rumple for National Indi'pcndenco aeamst BrilNh Imperialism. This 
nx'Ctiiie; feels that, siich aet.ivity eonsiiuiies, on I,he contrary, a drift towards sterile 
cuactitutionalisni, Avhieh has alrtaidy involved demoralisation and compromisi' with 
elements, unbeluviii^ either in complete indt'pendence or direct action and which 
is bound to lead to complete ahandoimient of the Htrnt;i:le for indciamdciice and 
comjHomisc with British ImjxTiabsm. This meclinn; (.;ilh npo,, numihers of l\m- 
f;ress Socialist Parties (1) to decline nomination as Oonjrri'ss or indejamdent candi¬ 
dates for the AHflemhly chclion and to withdraw tlnar candidate, if alnaidy nomi¬ 
nated and (2) to decline to smwe as members of pailiamenrary boards, central or 
provincial, or any ('oiumittecs for the electoral uumpaiuti. 

“This meeting of the dt legates of Piovincial Donn;n'SS Socialist Partic'S is of 
opinion that no member of the (Jone:ress Socialist Party should become an ollice- 
bearer of any Don^ress oru;anisation except (1) wliere tho )iarty is in a majoritv, 
or (2) where the ur{:;aiusation eomanmed has resolv-id to carry out tlie Ibiriy’s 
inimediuto programme of the All-India (\)n;rroHS Sociali-t Party and the Socialist 
Party pvis jirevioiis permission to aeei'iit olliee and calls upon those Don^acss 
Socialists, who are oniee-bcarei> in any e-oiiji;rc8S organisation, except such as those 
indicated above, to resign their oHiees. 

''This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Bartics’Vondcmns 
the formation of the so-called Nationalist Parly on the issue of the Communal 
Award as communidist and anti-nalimuii and thus started a futile controversy over 
an issue, which is of no importance to tlie niasscs and distracted attention from 
the real task of their emancipation from exploitation. This meeting is of opinion 
that all attempts to solve the communal problem has been, on the whole, on the 
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falbe IjaHiH of rccop:nilion of ripihtn belonpinK lo r('li^::ious {groups and this meeting; 
is of opinion that the problem can efleciively he liquidated only by clarifying; the 
strii/^';le for the economic emancipation of the inasrses. 

‘ Ihis mcetiuj; of the delegates of Jh’ovineial Congress Socialist Parties is of 
opinion that the resolutions passed by the Woikin^^ Committee of the Indian 
National Con^^rcss at Bombay and later at Bciiares concerning class war and the 
advocacy of the confiscation of properly are nnculied for and misleading, 'ibis 
meeting claims that class war and advocacy of confiscation of property are not 
inconsistent, in any way, with the Conf;rcSfl creed,’’ 

Second Day—Ist. October—Gnndiji’s Proposals 

Idle Commiticc which was appointed last ni^ht in this connection reported to 
the meeting this mornine; that it was nnneeessary to discuss Mr. Gandhi s proposals 
in view of the information received rc;;ardin^ Mr. Gandhis intcnlions. Eventually, 
consideration of the pioposals was diopped. According lo ])rivalc talks in Socialists’ 
('ii'cies it appears eeitain that Mr, Gandlii does not now intend to press his proposals 
rc^aiciiiq; t]u' yarn franehiBe and the ftQn;.>;iess creed in the forthcoming Bombay 
sc!-s!on of the Indian (tonj;rcsH. 

'fhe nteetmt:, stront^ly eondimncd the s]>irit and action of the Recejition (^omm’.lteo 
<.t the tmlian Conp;r('hs in refubin^ the C\ni|;rcss pandal fur the use of the All-India 
GoijgresH hoeialisl Conference. 

GUJRAT CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

’I'liP tinjarat C’lin^^resH Socialist Parly at a me('tin»^ laid at vMiniedabad on the 
2nd. October 1934 jiassed resobilions condemnin^^ the aetivilii's of the (3on/,''i'eHS 
Parliarneniaiy Hoard and the Nationalist 1‘arly, a^'eordiiii; to them it involved 
a compromise with the Imperialist Government and inildferene(> lo the true intercRts 
of the workers and peasants. Anolhi'r resolution fondemned the repressive policy 
of the Government and the IChadi franehisi' in tin* (’on^rcBS constiLiUion, as 
prcvuntiii^ peasants and workers from juiniiq; the Con^eress. 


ANDHRA CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Working (itommillee of the Andhra Provincial GoritoeBR Socialist Parly m''t 
atOiiLUiU’ on tlu’ 9th. October 1934, with Mr. 7>. S'. r'-'Siflent, in ibe 

chair. IMcbbrs Ban^a, Sheikh (bdib S.iheb, ,1, R.im!di’i;;aiah and Dr. K. Iv. Narasimha 
Kao. etc. Wire amon^ those' ])resent. 

4'h(' Cknnmitti ‘ ]iasscd by a majority a r.'solution to the cff'ct that hav iiut consi- 
deri'd the Benares ri'solutiou ol the AH-lndia Gon^rre.ss Socialist Party Working; 
Committee, this Ctommiltee re'solvi'd that such of its mi inbeis, as hail been set up 
for the Assembly or local Icpjislalarcs or local bodi' S should continue to discharj^e 
their fiiiictioiis and dulJ(;s as such, and try to i)ropa<;ale the fundamental principles 
ol socialism thi' 0 ii<.>h those bodies. 


DELHI CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

At a meeting of the Workim; Gommittce of the Provineial Socialist Parly, held 
at Delhi on the 6th. October 1934 under the presidcntbliip of Professor mdrn, the 
followiii|; amoiif; other resolutions, were passed 

Resolved that ns the resolutions passed at the Benares Gonfercnco were of a 
rccomincndalory natuie for the Bombay session that no action be taken on the 
resoliiMon re^ardme; the holding of ofliecs in any Cou/;rcs8 organisation till the 
Bombay session. 

Resolved that the Socialist Party as a party should take no part in the Assembly 
election campaign, but individual members »vill be free to take part in the eleetion 
campai^u of the Parliamentary Board. 



The All India Socialist Conference 

The open srsRion of the All-India Socialist Conference was held on the 2Ut 
October 1934, at 3 p. m. at Heady Money Terrace, Worli, roinbay. 

About 150 delepjateH from all parte of India attended, ineludinp; Dr. Kam 
Manohar Lai Lohia and Mr. MascarenaR of ilenp::al, Mr. F. il. Ansari of Delhi, 
Mr. daiprakafih Narain of Hehar, Swaini Smipurnanand and Mr. IMohanlal (Jautani 
of the UniU'd ProvinceR, Dr. Kuniik of Poona, Mr. J. Miikherjec of Allahabad, 
Mr. P. K. Pillai of Madraa, Mr. A. Pattawardluui of Maliarashtra and Mr. S. A. 
Prelvi, Mr. M. H. Masani and Mrs. Kamaladcvi Chattopadhyaya of Pombay, and 
Mr. P Y. DeRh})ande of Amraoti. 

The proceedinp;H of the tlonferenc(^ were marked by a novel departure from con- 
venMoufil practiees aHsociated with functiouH of this kind. The Conference had no 
JTesident elected in advance as is the eafic wiih other Conferenea'S and the dele- 
^oites presciiL were called upon at the outset of the proceeding's to elect their own 
Chairman. 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming tbe delegates to the Conference, Mr. Purshottaindiis Tricumdas, 
Chairman of the Keeepiion Committee, said 

^'Dnrinp: its evolution, the (lon(z:resrt has passed tliroiie^h many a crisifl, par- 
lienlarly when the yount^er or boldn spirils were iryin^:; to dra^ it at a paee which 
was too fast for the then leadership and nlthou<^h a Rtej) i'onvard was Binnelimes 
delayed by older hands, it was never prevented. Out of every crisis of thi; nature 
the llon^Tcsa has conn' out stronger and healthier and more broad-based or^ns- 
iiisatioii than before. The Ooni^o’css is fjoin^ thronp^h one of thc'se crisis to-day. It 
is this fact which makes our nieetinp; histone. 

‘AVe represent to-day the elements who, havinp; f(;upht for nearly three years 
and hi’vinp' lealiscd the limitatioiiB, both ideological and oi^iumsational, inside that 
j::rcf»t body, are askinp: for eieur(r understanding: of the nature of national strupp:lc 
so that we may not allow weaknesses which were, n-vealt'd dunnp; the last four 
yi'ars to continue to hamper our march forwaul. iMistakis are made even by the 
wisest and most fore-si^^hied, but is wisdom also to admit and to profit by those 
errors ? An ostnch-like policy of Hhiittin^ your eyes and prctcndinf^ that all is 
well has never done any e:o()d to anybody. 

As the result of the two Btrup:^dea. we realised that our failure to adiievo 
indefienderiee was not due to any lack of (ffort on the jiarl, of those who joined 
ihe Hirue;^dt‘, nor to tin’ b'elinp: of tiredness on the part of these woikers, as the 
lYnmess leaders would fain iiave us believe. 

Put to sup:^eal that the elimination of that domination would end our ills and 
lesloro to us Pam Paj is a p;rc)S8 misleadinp; of the situaiiou, for the foreip;n domi¬ 
nation mip:ht go yet grinding poverty must remain if the tiansfer of jiower is to 
result, in the mure political democracy. 

‘Tt is this realisation that > has ' brought about the organisation of the So¬ 
cialist oiiiinou within the Congress and is mainly responsible for our meeting here 
to-day. 'J'o those who still hug Ixlicf in sentimental apjx'als as a result of their 
inability and failure to diagnose the nature of weakness, the Socialists appear to ho 
splitting the Congress. They try to make capital out of this argument and attempt 
tolprejudice the uniformed sections of the Congress against the Socialists. They 
ajipeal to us sometimes in plaintive terms to preserve the National solidarity. 

‘'The plea of national solidarity boils down tc undoing anything which ofTends 
against tho prejudices of these classes. The Socialists fed convinced that by 
reason of inevitable and inherent contradiction and conflict between tho 
interests of landholding and capitalist classes on the one hand and the masses 
on the other, no single appeal which can satisfy both ;po8Kessing few and exploited 
many is possible and the Socialists are theretorc rightly asking the Congress to 
choose between tho few and many. 

‘*We are confident that the path we have chosen, although calculated to oflend 
certain numerically ineiguifieant classes, is the path which leads us to better under¬ 
standing of the problem, a path which if followed will make the Congress really 
and truly an organisation of the nation.'^ 
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ConfinuinjE!:. Mr. TricumdaR Raid, ‘'While making it clear that speaking perso- 
nftlly, T am not opposed to the utilisation of the LcgislatureR, T feel that such an 
activity should be subsidiary to the niaflR organisation in the country. The 
Legislatnres msy be utilised as platforms of propaganda for the 'furtherance of 
our activity outside and must be based on a programme which is ^Socialist in out¬ 
look and action. The present parhamentary programme is far removed from thiR. 
Jt is meant to provide a platfotm to those elements who had hardly ever had 
Htrong faith in the method of direct action, lioth the programme and personnel of 
the OongresH Parliamentary Hoard are of such a nature that the acccjitance of the 
J'arlianientary pidicy liased on the present programme will mean the handing over 
of the Congri'SB to forces of ri'-acjion. We shall strive every nerve to prevent such 
a catastrophi'. ]f the pri'sent Parliamentary piogramme is accepted, the Congress 
will be turning its back on the goal of Independence as a rfsult of the Constituent 
Asst'mbly winch they hope to force the Pritish Covernment to concide. 

‘Tndependcncc can never come as the result of gift or eompromisc and if it docs 
it will l)t' of a verii'ty of the Creek gilt to Trojans. Independence will only be won 
by out determination and our strength. This Indepiuiclcnee for whieh we want to 
fight mnsi lie real Independence for the masses. This kind of Indepeiidenee cannot 
be i.:*hi('V('d as the result of (compromise, with P.ritain, because Pritain is the bul- 
vark (f ( a)>da\lFm and imyH'viabsm. The indeyicndence whuh wdl result in the 
ti.oi.hiVr o! power to the masses must mean, it we are to be honest, eompleic sevt* 
rarn-e ot ilidish eonneetion." 

liCefTing ‘0 llie task whieh lii's ahead of them, Mr, Trienmdas said : ‘The work f f 
C'.e Coi go'SR >oei;i!is! J’arty will not he eoniined solely to the conversion of the 
Coiiure.-s, the (linr task is the organisation of workers and p(asaiils..’' 

Ml. 'iiieiiindas eoneluded. ‘'(')ur ('onferenee is going to be histoiic because, it is 
g^'i.'ig to ’I'eate for the first time within th(‘ Clongress an oigaiiised opinion bas< d on 
certain piin, iplcs which nnleBs ehaiily understood will ke('p us away from Piirna 
Hw’iir.ii wLfif'in there will lie no domination of any foreign yiower, no ex])l()ilation 
of tlie inasHtf by elasscs. That we shall meet with opposition, I have no doubt. 
That \v{‘ shall have (o ovareome obstaelcs which seem insnja'i’ahle to some, 1 recognise. 
Pill, 1 fed confident that if wc work with the goal in front our obstacles and 
('ppof'itun iin-tiad of deterring ns from our task will add greater zest to our 
rfforts. 1 also fcal confident that unless wc lose heart, and I do not think it likely, 
vielniy will be onrs.’’ 

S(ni]])U}9iaii./t'/>d, who was'unanimously elecbd Chaitrnan, did not deliver 
any presidential address and proeendial direct to deal with thn agenda fixed for the 
day. Aft('r the report, cd the Organising Secretary of the Al'-lndia (Aniercss 
Soeedist Party was read, the Conference yiroceeded to deal with the consideration 
(>f the draft constitiition and programme of the Party submitud by the Diaft Com¬ 
mittee', which was iieceptcd with minor alterations. 

Constitulion of the Parly 

The ennstitution of the Socialist Party as drafted by the Diafting Committee 
ajtpointed at the I’atna Confe'ience. was considered at great length. 

Mr. Bdtliivala (Ponibny) moved that instead of having the ohjeet of the Party 
ns achievement of Complete Inde'peiidenee', it should further he (xplained by adding 
the words “in the sense of ti-tal separation fiom tlie Piitish Empire*”. He also 
urged that the object of the j^arty should he the (s'ablishinent of a woikers’ and 
])rasantH’ republic iiisltvid of a Society as in the diaft eonslitntion. Mr. Patliw’ula 
ex})lained that the woicls ‘•C'omjilete jndependenee” had undergone so many changes 
in its detinilion, in the com sc of the last few years, that it was diflicult for any 
one to deline it at, present. He, the'refore, proposed to make their object absolutely 
clear by the addition of the words he suggested. JIis objection to a {Socialist 
society was that sueli society may be^ a Socialist {-^late with a dictator. India did 
not want a Hitler or a Mussolini, but wauled power in the hands of the masses. 

Speaking on behalf of Mr. Jayapral'ash, Secretary of the Drafting Committee, 
Mr. ^Ja}!sa7n (Pombay), accepted })art of Mr. Patliwahds amendment by agreeing 
to all the words “in iho sense of total separation from the Pritish Empire’', after 
the words, “Cornj'lcte Independence’ . Mr. Massani pointed out that the addition 
of this ( lause fulfilled completely the ohjeet of the mover of the amendment and 
added that Socialist Society better explained their objective than the amended 
expression. 
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After a keen debate, Mr. Batliwala’s amendment was lost and Mr. JaypraJeash^s 
amendment carried. 

The conditions for membership of tho Party inter alia stated that the Party 
shall consist of members of the Indian National Congress, who arc not members 
of any communal orpjfuiisation or politic.al organisation, whose objects were incon¬ 
sistent with that of the party. An amendment was moved that every member 
should subscribe 5,000 yards of yarn annually for membership. Tho amcMidmcnt 
met with considerable opposition, speakers referring; to the unfavourable reception 
^iven to a similar proposal put forward by Mr. Gandhi himself. The amendment 
was lost. 

jSy another amendment it was decided that there shall be aflilialed to tho Con¬ 
gress a Socialist party in every Coiif^ress province, including Indian States. Tho 
four anna levy for membership of provincial parties was reduced to one anna, it 
was further decided that disiuphiiary action against members and ])rovincial parties 
could be taken by the ICxecuiive Council, by a iwo-thirds majority. 

Tho plan of action as laid down in tho draft constitution was accepted with 
filit^lit alteration. Jt required the Party to work within the National Coni^ross, 
with a view to seenrinf]: its acceptance. The object and programme of tho party 
would be (he organisation of and the entry into peasants and labour unions for 
the purpose of participating in and developing the day to day economic and poli¬ 
tical struggle of peasants and workers and of creating a powerful mass movement 
for the achievement of independence and socialism, active opposilion to all impe¬ 
rialist wars and utilisation of such other crisis for the intensiheation of the national 
struggle, refusal to enter at any stage into negotiations of eoiiBlitulional issue 
with the Jlritish Government and convening, after the capture of power, of a 
CLmstitiicnt Assembly for (he purpose of formulating a (.kmstitiition for India. 

A few rninuies before adjournment for tea, a party of Communist demonstrators 
drove in a lorry to the Ready Money Mansion, wherein tho Conference wa.s pro¬ 
ceeding, shouting lioycott slogans against the Congress Socialists. 

The Socialists’ Couferei'cc adjourned till ,S a. m the next day. The draft consti¬ 
tution was completely passed, whereafter the All*India Congress Socialist Conference 
was formally inaugurated. The election of otlife-hearers was the last item on the 
agenda, and Mr. Jayaprakash Narain was elected General Secretary of the Party. 


Second Day—22nd. October—Resolutions 

OmtAKJSATlON OF WOKKERS 

The. open session of the Socialist Conference met to-day and adopted the rcsolu- 
tun detiuing Independence as India’s goal as passed by the Subjects Committee. 

The resoluiion defined clearly what Socialists meant by the expression ‘Tiidcpcn- 
denee” “Independence must mean the estahlishtnent of an independent State, 
wheri'in power is trunsferred to the prodiu-ing masses and simh an objective involves 
refusal to eompromisc at any stage, with IJritish Imperialism”. 

The Conference, after a debate, also passed the resolutiou defining the fuuda- 
mciital rights as adopted by the Subjoets Committee. 

Tim other reBolutioiis adojited by the Conference were as follows: 

“I'his Conference is of the opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
“Swaraj” as conceived by the Congress will moan to thorn it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily iiiiderstandablo by them, fn order 
to end tho exploitation of the ma.sscs, political freedom ratist include the real econo¬ 
mic freedom of tho starving millions. The Congress, therefore, declares that tho 
future conslitiition of the Indian State shall be based on the following fundamental 
principles (—transfer of all power to the producirig masses ; tho development of tho 
economic life of the country to be planned and controlled by tho State ; the Sociali¬ 
sation of tho key and principal industries, e. g., steels, cotton, jute, railways, 
shipping, mines, banks and public utilities ; the organisation of Co-operatives for 
the production, distribution and credit in tho un-socialised section of the economic 
life ; the State monopoly of foreign trade ; the elimination of princes and landlords 
and all other classes of exploiters ; tho re-distribution of land to peasants ; the 
encouragement and promotion of Co-operative farming with a view to ultimato 
collectivisation of all agriculture in tho country; the liquidation of debts owing 
by the peasants and workers ; tho State shall provide work to every able-bodied 
adult» and social iusurauce against unemployment, old age, sickness, accident, matei- 
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nity etc. ; to cvnryono according to hifl needs to he the ultimate basifl of distribu¬ 
tion of economic jz:oodH ; ihere shall be adult franchise which shall be on a functional 
basis ; (he Slate shall neithf*r support nor discriminate between relip;ious nor rcco^j- 
nise any distinction based on caste or community ; and the State shall not discri¬ 
minate between sexes. 


Workers’ Demands 

“The Conference is also of the opinion that the daily struggles of the workers, 
peasants and the other expioited masses for their immediate economic political 
demands are an inte(!:ral part of the strn'!:(^le for Indeiiendenec. The Conference, 
iherefor(\ resolves that the workers and peasants and other exploited classes should 
be organised for the irnuKjJiatt^ realisation of the following: amonp; other demands : — 
freedom of speech and of the Fress ; freedom of association and combination ; the 
repeal of anti-natKjnal and anti-labour laws ; the release of all political finsoners 
and prisoners detained without trial; the instalment of all farmers and peasants 
de))rivetl of their lands owdn^^ to their partieipation in the movement for natioriHl 
ind(‘pendenee; free and eomjmlsory primary education and liijuidation of adult 
illiteracy , drastic reduction by at least bO ])er cent in the military expenditure 
of the (jlovernmc'nt of India ; mnnieipalisation of public utilities ; the control of 
iisnr}’ diieet or indirect; a steeply ^laduated tax on all incomes including incomes 
[rum a}^ri»nUural sources above a fixt'd minimum; ^j:iadualtd death-duties; freedfUii 
from serfdvim and conditions borderin^^ on serfdom ; the ritcht to form Fnioris to 
rtrike aod to picket ; compulsory reco'rnition by employers of the worker’s Lnior* , 
a liriip wa|.T, aO-iiours’-W'eek and liealthy rjiiarters and conditions of work ; equal 
lO! eijual work : weekly paynuaits ol wages wherever demanded ; iiiHunuice 
agiue.B* um'miiloynient, Hiekness, accident, old-age, etc., one month’s leave every 
yea) with full ])ay to all workers and 2 inonths’ leave with pay to women workt'rs 
during maternity ; provision against employment of children of school-going age in 
factories anU women and children in underground mining and hazardous occupations ; 
fdiminatiou of landlordism in Zamiiuiuri and Talnkdari ureas ; abolition of all 
feudal and semi-feudal levies on the peasantry; encouragement of co-operative 
farming: introduction of scientifii*- agriculture indebtidneBs and arrears of rent, 
establishinent of land mortgage banks to grant cheap credit to the peasants ; com¬ 
plete exemption from rents and taxes of all ])caKantB with uneonomic holdings ; 
Hubslantial reduction of rent and land revenue; and freedom from attachment in 
the execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultiiial resources and 
that portion of peabants holding which is just sutlieicnt to maintain an average 
peasant’s family. 

''This Coiiferiuice coubiders that in view of the international situation and danger 
of a sudden ontbriaik of a war, in which the British Empiie may be involved, it 
ii necessary for the Congress to dc'clare its opposition 'o participation by India 
in any war in which the British (Jovernment may be involved and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation ol the entire Indian Nation to resist actively the utilisa¬ 
tion of Indian men, money and resources lor the purposes of such a war snd 
lo utilise such crisis for Hccuring Hwaraj. 

“Inasmuch as the fiidian tStates constitute a principal political and military 
support to the British Imperialism and a source of feudal backwardness and 
reaction, this Conference declares that the abolition of the rule of the Indian 
I’rinecB alone cun assure the complete Independence lor the whole of India and 
invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
liritish India in the struggle for Independence. 

“This Conference is of the opiniou that no member of a Congress Socialist Party 
liecome an oflice-bearer bi any Congress orgauisalion exceqit where the organisation 
conccrind has resolved to carry out the Party’s immediate programme of work aa 
indicated in the draft programme of (he All-India Congress Socialist Party and 
the Executive Committee of the Provincial Socialist Party gives previous 
permission to accept oflice and calls upon those Congress Socialists who arc oflice- 
bearers in any organisation except such as those indicated above to resign their 
office. 

“This Conference condemns the formation of the so-called ‘National Party’ on the 
issue of the Communal Award as a communalist and anti-National move which 
has stinted a futile controversy over an issue which is of no importance to the 
masses and which has distracted attention from the real task of their emancipation 
from exploitation. 
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Communal Ploblem 

‘'This Contorcnoc is of opinion that all attempts made so far to solve the com¬ 
munal problem, inehidinp: those made by the (.\>iifj;ress and the position taken up 
by the Congress Working Committee on the question have been on wholly false 
basis of recof^oiilion of the ripdits belongin^ij to the religious p;roup8 and is therefore 
of opinion that the problem can effectively be liquidated only throup:h the Btrup;p;le 
for the eeonomic emancipation of the masses. 

^‘This Conferenee is of 0 ])inion that the resolution pas ed by the Working!; 
Committee of the Indian National Conp:re8S at Pombay and later at Benares con- 
cerniiv;- the eonliKUition of jjro])erty viere uneellcd for atid inisleadin^^. 

“This ConfcKnce claims that partici])ation in class war and advocacy of expro¬ 
priation of property are not in consist ent in any way with the Conp;ress creed. 

‘ This Conference takes note of the conciTted attempts of the rip;ht winjj; to take 
liack the (.Joiii^ress to the old discredited fiath of constitutional agitation and to 
convert it, mto an instrument of the Jndian upper classes in their bar^^ains with 
the British Imperialism. 

“'J'his Cunho'cnce is emphatically of the opinion that these attempts run counter 
to the ereed of the (a'n<_';ress and to the fundamental principles and policies it has 
been following-; siriee 1020. 

“This (k)iifcrcnee, therefore, resolves to resist lliosc attempls and to rescue the 
C’Dinuoss from thi' hands of the rie:ht win/; by educating; and orp:ani8iiq; the rank 
and lilc on the liasis of a elear-eiit propo’aiiime of national revolution and also 
resolves to earr> on a eori'^istent propa/;.iiida for the exposure of the reactionary 
aims, policies and protiramme of the ri/;hL winp;. 

Pa tj a a m I tab y A ( -ti vrrrE.s 

“This Conference is of O[)inion that the rarliamentary aelivitics conduetod in 
the name of the Jiid'an National Con</ress shall lie based on the theory of tho 
revolutionary use of tlu; Jj(*;;!slaliires with the followin/; as its essential jirineiplcs ; 

(J) The (km/iresH eandidaie shall /;() to the L'‘/;isIalures as the representative of 
the ex))I()it('d masses of India and in no oIIkt eapaeily ; 

(2) I tie Ldirl lament ary aeti^ity inside the Ucpohlatures shall be closely linked up 
with the activity of the exjiloited masses ouisule, earned on the basis of their 
immediate econumie dt niand : 

(A) Every issue coming up before the Legislatures shall be approached and 
dealt with ftoni tho point of view, the economic and political emancipation of tho 
masses, forming the only eiiteiion ; 

(dj The least betrayal of the cause of the exploited masses shall forthwith meet 
with expulsion and merciless exposure; 

(b) No selected Congress candidate shall accept Ministerial ofliees because ; 

(a) The legislative, executive and judicial machinery, present and forthcoming, 
IS the creation of British Imperialism and is intended solely for the purpose of 
facilitating and iiUensifying the. exploitation of the Indian masses ; 

(b) The acceptance of Minislerial olliccs will ereate. a dangmous illusion that the 
Imperialistic olate Maidiiiic can be .utilised for the good of the masses, while its 
essential structure is so designed ns to automatically result in their exjiloilation ; 

(c) A mass organisation that stands for com])l('te indeiKaidenee as its immediato 
objective must necessarily remain in oiipositiun until complete independence is an 
accomplished fact ; 

(d) The eeonomic and ])olitical emancipation of the masses is incompatible with 
Imperialist and Capitalist stincture of the State and society ; 

(ej Whereas the decision of the All-India Congress Committee at Patna for con¬ 
testing the present Assembly election is not on the lines indicated in the past, tho 
decision be rescinded and the Congress candidate be withdrawn ; 

(f) This Conference calls upon the rrovineial Bocialist Party to take diBei])linary 
action against such of the members as may contravene the basis of this resolution. 

Uetrehsive Policy Condemned 

‘‘This Conference of tho All-India Congress Socialist Party emphatically con¬ 
demns the campaign of repression and terror now being conducted by the British 
Imperialism in India in tho form of special legislation in Bengal under which death 
penalty can be inflicted for minor otreiices, a virtual regime of martial law can be 
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CBtabliBhrcl over the whole cliRtrictR, thousands of people detained without trial and 
many other ontrafrea in deelaririfj: illc^^al the Naiijavau Bharat ^abha, Khudai 
Kidmatgai’fl and the Fiinjab Kisan HabhtiH. 

“IhiH Conference condemns the action of the Travancore, Baroda, Rewa and 
other Native Stales which have taken repressive measures against the Congress, 
Labour or Slates’ people’s organisations and movements. 

‘Tn view of the urgent necessity of carrying forward the fight for Independence 
and jireventiiig the further spread of demoralisation, it is resolved that the Congress 
Socialist Parly shall forthwith commence woik with the object of putting its pro¬ 
gramme into (fleet, irrespective of the acceptance or rejection of its programme by 
the Indian National Congress. 

“For this purpose, tin; (Vmgress Socialist Party desires to act in co-operation with 
oth(‘r ])arlieH having similar aims within or without the Indian National (Congress. 

“This Conference authorises the Exi'cutive Committee to a})})ointa Sub-Committee 
to explore llio poHsihililies of joint action on specific issues with the different Labour 
and Radical Cionps in the country. 

“I'his (’onferenee directs tht' lOxeeutive Committee to ajiiioint the following three 
Rub-Commitiees : (1) Propaganda Snb-f-ommittee, (2) Peasant Organisation Sub- 
Comii.Ulee, and (d) Labour Organising Snb-Conimittee : 

“IfiiH (Conference also riT-ominendH that the Propaganda Sub-Com mitten should 
romb'ct, the organ of the Party in English as well as in Hindi and publish liteni- 
uii' 10 Socialism. 

“Th’^ Conference is wholly opposed to the recently enacted Behar Tenanc-y 
Anuiidmojit Act and condemns the action of the Oovernraent of Behar in inding 
nilb Zamindars and saerilicing the interests of the tenants.'’ 


THE PUNJAB CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The newly-formed Punjab Congress Socialist Party held its first public meeting 
at Lahore on the 11th. November 1934, to condemii the Congress programme of 
council-entry. La/a Broz Chand presiding. 

prof, Brijnarainy the principal speaker, condemned the new Congress programme 
of council-entry and village reconstruction describing both as incapable of bringing 
Swaraj. Prof. lirijnaraiii said tlnit Mr. (Tundhi s new idea was identical with that 
adumbrated by the British Fa eist ic'ader, Sir Cswald Mosley, who had deploriid that 
the (Jovernment of India fiad negh'cted the promotion of agneulture and rural 
industrits. Thus both Mr. (landbi and Sir Oswald Mosh'y were actuated by the 
same oi>jectiYe, although Sir Oswald Mosley's objection to the development of large 
scale iiulUHiry in Jndia was due to iIk; fact that it competed with the P^riOfiLi 
industry. What was needed was national unity and this was only possitilc 
on tin* tiasis of economic interebts. The BjicnkiT "added that the Bishop* of Jjabore 
had recently suggested m a broadcast, that India could achieve unity by embracing 
(hiristianity. but the speaker feared, that at the present rate of progress of Chris¬ 
tianity, It would take I'unjab 14G years to solve its communal problem that way. 
The speaker said that Socialism was the message of the day and the National 
et.ingiess would soon become (he Socialist Congress. It was just possible that there 
might be a Capitalist Congress too, but the ‘hSociuIist Congress of the masses” 
would in the true sense be ^The National (congress.” 

The meeting passed a resolution condemning war and declaring that wars 
undertaken in the interest of a handful of capitalists should not be supported. 
Mr. Ahtncid Pi/i, moving the resolution condemning war, described the obser¬ 
vance of November 11 as a day of peace as ironical, because the day symbolised 
the maiming and killing of millions in the Great War. 


THE BIHAR CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

Important resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the Council of Action of tho 
Bihar (Socialist Party held at Patna on the 21st. & 22nd. December 1934. 

The Council recorded its conviction that, in order to give effect even to the 
Karachi Congress Itcsolution on Fundamental Rights and Economic programme, 
It is necessary not only to educate tho masses in its principles but organise them 
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into kifian sabhas and labour uniona, with a view to put or^;aniflod preflflure on the 
powers that be for the achievement of these objects and the redress of ^^rievances. 
Another resolution ur^cd the Congfreas Working; Committee to arrang;e for a nttin^ 
celebration c f the "'Independence Day” on January 20. The Council also adopted 
the immediate progTamrno concerning peasants as well as labourers and resolved 
to orgjanise the parly on a proper basis in the various districts of the province. 
The resolution embodying the immediate programme ran as follows : 

The Council of Action is of opinion that peasants should be org:anised for 
immediate realisation of the following; among; other demands: amendment of the 
Bihar Tenancy Act in favour of peasants and particularly the deletion of its 
obnoxious feature's, such as the certificate and salami clauses ; freedom from 
attaehraent iu execution of lent or money decrees of homestead, ag;ricnltural 
resources and [luit portion of the peasants’ holding; which is just suflicient to 
maintain tin* average piaisant family ; !i(|uidation of arrears of rent and other 
agricultural indebtedness; complete exemption from rents and taxes of all peasants 
with uneeoiiomic holdings; rediielion of rent and land revenue by at heist 50 per 
cent ; aboli'ion and penalisation of feudal and semi-feudal levies, Illegal execution 
and forced labour; encouragement of co-operative firming and scientific agriculture; 
taxation of aguciiltiiral incomes above a fixed minimum ; and graduated death 
duties. 

Ily another resolution, the Council Ofiined that industrial workers should bo 
organized for the immediate realisation of the following, among other demands : 
right to form unions to strike and [iickel, eompulsory recognition of unions by 
employers, a living wage, forty-hour week, healthy quarters and conditions of work, 
weekly payment of wages whenever demanded, liquidation of debts owed by 
workers etc. 

The Bibar Socialist P.irty was affiliated to the y\ll-India Congress Socialist Party, 
Mr. B. P. Sinha was appointed to act aa officiating General Secretary. 

THE U. P. CONGRESS SOCIALIST CONFERENCE 

The TT, P. Provincial Socialist Conference was IielJ at Etawa on the iJOth. December 
1934. SctJi Duii/nf/nr S/rarnop, President in his speech, dwelt on the international 
situation and supported the theory that war w.\s imminent in the near future. He 
said that It was evident from uhat was liappening in the several eountries 
of the world that the last stag-' of Impenalihin and capitalism had come. He drew 
the atieiitioii of ihe piople to ihii disastrous consequences of war and appealed to 
them to organise an anti-war campaign thioiighont India. He tliought that for a 
slave country like India there was no question more important, than this. Ho dis¬ 
approved the jiartieipation of the Congress in the legislatures and said that the 
(\mgroflH Working Committee ami the (yongress Parliamentary Board should see 
that the policy of co-operation was not adopted and any Covi'rnnient office was 
not accepted. He thought tliat the claim that, the Congress represented peasants 
and labourers was untrue and appealed to the Congress leaders to |>ut before the 
country an economic programnu' on socialist lines and organise ficasants and 
labourers. He opined that the .1. P. C. Jhq>ort was not worth consideration and 
should be rejected totally. 

Be.^olutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions 

"^The Conference considers that in view of the International situation, and the 
dangers of sudden outbreak of war in which the British Em])ire may bo involved, 
it is the duty of the Congress to declare its opjiosition to participation by India 
in anv war in which the British GovcrniiKMit may be involved, and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist, actively the utilisation 
of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such war and to utilise 
such crisis for securing Swaraj. , ^ . 

Mr. Sriprakash, supporting the resolution, mentioned that while IMr. Gandhi 
recruited soldiers for the British Government during the last Great War. Mrs, 
Annie Besant agitated that “the war time should be utilised for securing Homo 
Rule for India and she had to go to jail in that connection.” 

Organisation of pcasauts and workers was stressed in a lengthy resolution. 
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Thc rcfloliUion Rtatecl that the country’s emancipation without the orjranieation 
of pcaHantK and workers was imjiOBsihlc and demanded the Btoppnj>:e of ejectment and 
reinstatement of tenants ejected diirinp; the [last four years, remission of all arrears 
in rent, elimination of rniddhanen between cultivators and the 8tat(“, i. e., landlords 
and Talukdars. wippin^ out debts of peasants and petty zamindars, penalisation 
for Nazrana Hari Jh'^ari concealed rent, etc., hiring wa^e for aj^rieultuial labours, 
freedom from serfdom and ri{.':;ht to strike and picket. The resolution made a 
number of other demands aimed at impiovin^^ the economic and social conditions 
of the workers. 

The C-onferenco eoiidemned the action of the Government in imposing; restrictions 
on Mr. Subash Ghamlra Jtose. 

dhe Conference eonsidi'ied the 1\ G. Report ns wholly iinaeecptable. The 
resolution in this eonnection Stated that the (Vniferemm ^Aas of opinion that the 
constitution of the Jmliaii Stale should he. framed only by a (kmstiliient Assembly, 
compoHi'd of n jiresenlatives of pea'^ants and woikers. The Confenmee also con¬ 
demned lh(! Government for ki'epm^ Mr. M. N. Roy in finsoti in spite of his 
HerioiiH illness. The Conference si'iil. ^reidimrs to f’andil .fawabarlal Nehru and 
conveyed its symj^iathy to him at tlu' serious illncsH of Mrs. Kuraala Nehru. 

The Coiifeieuce concliuled the session late at m^hf. 


Hie Anti-Coinmnnal Award Conference 

Opening Day—Bombay—25th. October 1934 

The y\ll-India Anii-('ummunal Award (JonfiTrnee met at the Arya Samaj Paiidal, 
Opl'osite the (.’ooeri'SK Na^oir, llomhay on the 25th. October 1P34. 

Tracing': the history of the Round Table ('onlercnce l\unUt M<>hnv ^^alctru|n 

said it was a matter of le^oet and shame lliat they lia\e bie.i unable to come to a 
settlemenr in London on lhe comrnnnal (pieslion. Some of tin did i-i;;n a requisition 
to tlie Ihemier askiu^^ Iiim to arbitrate but as the Sikh-'and Musdm im inb^'rs did not 
a{i;ree, it \^aH distinetly nndiT.slood ihat the jnoposal \mis di rqiped, Ai sueh lhe 
rromier's decision on the ('ommiiiial (jueetion Mas not an Awaiil but a ni're cleeisirn 
of His Majesty'h rjoveinmenl. Jhoeectl'ii^ Malavi\j, diew ai 1 ( 1)1 ion to the fact Ihat 
iinless an fi;.-;reed solution A\as ariivid at b-lwcvn the mo ions eomniunilies betore 
the new eoustitutioii was inan|:riirated, llu' Gomminn'd Awaid would b( incorporated 
in it and beeoinn part of the constitution, f'andit Mala\iya ('.xamiiud the Award 
and showtd hoM' it was anti-national and inimical to ijie rruwili of self-yovernment 
in so far as it Hoiif^ht to create as many as tiphtein separate ehuses. Their duty 
was thi'i'efore elcar, naniidy, to brmc: al)OUt an afrreed solution, or failing that to 
eontninously agitate as vigorously as we eould hue as \V(H as in England against 
the Award till the Award was changed, d'he (iovernment based on the Communal 
Award would be jroverument of one community, whether Jhndu or Muslim, over 
other eommunitus ui ('very ])rovdnce. '‘Can anybody call that tSwaraj '/ tSwaiaj is 
rule by the people and not by one commiinitv, Lut. (he Award ereates Communal 
]\aj in ('Very rrovince. ]s that likely to lead to Hclf-^overnment ?" I’lirther, in the 
distribution of seats, oik' community had fu'cn favoured to the detriment of others. 
Jfindiis have been ilie hardest hit. dhe Concuss Woiknin; Committee, by the 
attitude they have taken, had tacitly acquic'sccd m the Award. This had to his 
trreat refract forced them to-day to convene this nicctinpj whereas such an important 
(iiicstion should have been discussed by the National Congress alone. ‘‘I don’t 
despair of pjetting the Aw'ard ehanjz;ed. When 1 have such a rifrhteons cause now 
can 1 believe that (his cause will fail ? 1 have no confidence in the Lriiish Govern¬ 

ment or Parliament, but I have faith in the justice of my cause and if, with 
couiaf^c and iicrseverance, we aptatc all over the country and in England against 
the Award, we shall Buceeecl in the end.’’ 
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Sir Crovimhao Pradhan, ex-Financc Member, Bombay Government, Chairman 
Reception C/ommittec, welcomed the delegates and in the course of a short speech 
condemned the Award. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address, Mr. Rainanayida Chatterjee said :— 

Origin and History of the Communal Award :—In view of the controversy of the 

Cornmnnal Award, it will be intcrestin}!; to know the origin of the Award, from the 

ne^i^otiations in ],,ondon in 19.31, at lln* time of the seeond Round Table Gonference. 
A nolo on the subject issued on the .'iOlh. October 1934 by the Director of Public 
Jnfurmation, Government of India said :— 

1)11^110^ O(’(ober and November, 193)1, the S<’(«nnd Rniiiid Table Conference finished 
its dismission of provincial sulijects and inU'nd('(,l to take up consideration of the 
Centra] Rcsponsiliility. This would have included such mattiTS as methods of elec¬ 
tion, size of Jjc^isla'ivc Chamliers, Army and financial questions,' external allairs and 
special rcsjionsibiliticH of the Governor-General. But tbo Minorities Committee of 

the Conference had fiuled to reach an aicreement and it apfieared that eaeh commu¬ 

nity was anxious to blame the other for failure and Moslems decided that they 
could not take part in the diseussioii of Central Subjects, untill tiny knew what 
ri'presentation they were to ^et in the C''ntral or Federal Lcp:iHlature. For some 
days, it seemed tirobable that the Federal Slrueture Committee would bo stultified 
in consequence and that the whole (pn'slion of Central Responsibility mit^ht have to 
be shelved, 'rhis was an enibarrassiuent to Indian delefiiutes in |j;eneral and particu¬ 
larly to Hindus and Sikhs. 

When thi' Minoritu's (tommitlee met once airain on November 13), Sir Cliiinanlal 
He.alvad initiated a sue^frestion that the l^rirne Minister should assume responsibility 
of f-dvinti: deeisioMS on the communal issue, ‘'uhieh everyone should aceept’’. 

At th(! end of that particular meelintr. the IVimi' IMiiiistcr (in the chair) said; 
“Will you, each of you, every member of the Committer', sie:!! a request to me to 
settle the community (inesti m and pledt!;e yoursi-lf to accept my cleeisiou that 1 
think is u \ery fair ofi'er ?" 

Mr. V. Srini\asa Sastri replied, “We are willine; on this side”. 

The Pjiine Minister continiu'd, ‘’But T do not want any seel ion or any one man. 
Will niembei’h of this (dommittee si^n a dce.laralion askinp lo t-'ivc a di'cision, even 
a !emt)(;rary one, on the community (jue.slion and say that you will jifrri’e ? I do 
*i'tf want it now 1 say uili vott ])ut your name to it and ^dve that to me with 
the asKuranee that th(' decision come to will be accc'ptcd by you and will bo 
>''(uiced by you to the b<‘st of your ability, in course of llu' workint; of the new 
const it 111 ion ? T have asked several sections—at least individual—from time to time 
fnr tliat and I have ni'ver ^rot it.” 

The next day a ^roup of delegates led by Pandit Malaviva wrote to the Prime 
Minister (hat, with a view to l■nabllnp: the work of tlu; Federal Structure Committee 
to coiitinne, they requested Iiim to arbitrate on tlic communal issue, ns .afleclinf]: 
Hindus, Moslems and S:khs. The group ndded that they would abide by the 
ihime Minislei’s decision and would recommend that course to those whom (hey 
riqiresentcd. In aildiiioii to Pandit Mnlaviya the letter's signatories Avere the 
Maharnjadhiraja of Darbhanga, Mrs, Naidu. Raja Xareiulranath, Mr. K. Datta, 
Mr. M. 1C .fayakar, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar 
and Mr. Barooah. ^ir T('j Bahadur Saprii also wrote to (he Prime Minister, support¬ 
ing this request and adding that he was jirepared to leave the jirohlem of the 
Depressid Classes and other minorities also in the I’rimo Minister's hands. 

A second group consisting of Mr. Hastri, Sir Chimanlal Setahad, Sir A. P. 
Patro, Mr, N. M. .loshi. Sir Padamji Giinvala, Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir Cowasjee 
.lehangir, Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Mr. Shiva Kao and Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, also asked the Prune Minister to arbitrate and agreed without qualifica¬ 
tion to abide by his decision. 

Moslems oitored their support, provided that all other groups did the same. 
They made it clear,"however, that they would not desert smaller minorities with 
whom they had already negotiated a pact, jiresentcd to the Prime Minister and recorded 
as one of the official documents of the Conference. Since’the various communities eould 
not reach a unanimous agreement, even in the matter of a request to Iho Prime 
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The main political problem before us is how to win freedom for India. It is 
Ihe bounden duty of all of us to strive to win it. Our opinions and methods may 
differ, but our object should be identical. It is iny considered opinion that the 
Oommiinal Decision is an obstacle in our endeavours to win freedom. 
Whether this decision remains or is rejected, we mast piirsist in the strn^tde tor 
freedom. But as in a well thoutdit-out canipai{i;n the p;eneral does not march for¬ 
ward towards the coal leaving a stronghold behind in the possession of his anta¬ 
gonists, so it would not be wise for us to advance without a simultaneous and 
strenuous endeavour at least lo weaD'n, if not to eradicate, commiinalisin. 

Keferring to the Prime Minister’s Communal Award, the speaker said. 

One may be eiirions to know why. before Government any idea of the 

kind (if eoiisUtiition that was going to be given to us, there should have been such a 
burr}' to give a eommunai decision. If Crovernment had given.us a definite pro- 
miH(: of at Dominion stains, it would have been comparatively easy for us tc) 

arrive' at an agreed se'lLlemcnt. Put to us was given first a Communal decision 1 
And it was of sueh a character that it could have no other result than to set 
ditrerent classes and religions eommnriit.ics—and even the two sexes by the car, 
time nicking a joint struggle for freedom impracticable, if not impossible, ihe 
Award has side-tracked the main issue. At the same time, it la not possibm to 
tackle the main issue without attacking the side issim of the Goramuiial decision, 
'•eca'isn the latter lays the axe at the root (>f national unity. vSo long as the 

Gomiiiijic' decision continues to he enfonjcd, it will so vivisect and divicJo too . 
null -u as lO make all mass action, all joint action, all national action, impossible. 

lvch”'nng to the Prime Minister’s Blutenicnt that the Communal .Award wa^s 
in a I'-' ler.anse the Indian delegates could not come to an agreed scttleraeiit, Mr. 
IdiaiteJcj said that Cdommiinal controversy was of Jiritish parentage. 

The Pritish rulers being thus, in part at least, responsible for political disagree- 
rneigs anung the comniunitics, it was their bounden duty to devise a scheme 
which would tend to produce agreement among them. This they hav(^ not donc^. 
'rhe failure of (hivcrnment’s own nominated men to come to an agreement cannot 
he slightly spoken of as the failure of the communities themselves. J\or were most 
of them ‘“representative Indians.” , 

Jo spite of clear indications that all Hindus and an important section or the 
Muslims arc in favour of joint oleetoratcs—at least in P 'iigal—-the communa deci¬ 
sion was given in favour of separate electorate's in all provinces. Ai*d why r 
Apparently because a section of thi; Muslims want Bcparatc electorates. Liidcr the 
circumstances, it would not be unfair to conclude that tijc decision has gone in 
favour of separate electorates, because British ImpcrialiBls do not want a united 

Minister, one condition of his consent to intervene was Ptil! lacking. But the 
Minorities Committee itself placed it on record, in its own report, that during ino 
various discussions, suggestions were made that the Pritisfi (lovcrnrueiit should 
settle Ihe dispute on its own authority. These suggostionB, however, were accom- 
])anied by such important reservations that they afiorded litBe prospect of any 
such decision, securing necessary harmony in working. Put the Prime Minister as 
(diairman of the Gommittec, offi-Tcd to act and give a decision of temporary validity 
if he were rrijucstcd to do so by every member of the Ooinmittco signing an agree¬ 
ment to lileoge himself to support his decision, so as to enable the Constitution to 
be put into operation, further etforts for an all-Indian sottleineat being made in the 

meantime. . . . , a a au -r^ • 

'I'wo days after the Malaviya group sent their original n'quest to the 1 nme 
Minister. '“The Times” (London) commented as follows : “‘The limitation of the 

miucst to Moslem and vSikh minorities was in the line with Mr. Gandhi's strongly 
expressed object ion to the grant or eontinuance of special electoral rights to other 
minorities and in particular his vehement objection to special arrangements for the 
Jlcnrcssed Classes. Mr. Gandhi wrote to the Prime Minister on baturday night that 
his non-signature of Pandit Malaviya’s letter did not mean that the Congress had 
indicated that it would not approve of any solution acceptable to the three parties 
coiieerned Jlindus, Moslems and bikhs. As to other minorities, Mr. Gandhi was 
of opinion that their case would be settled by agreement among their representative 
and other members of the Conference. The Conference could not, Mr. Gandhi said, 
be reconciled to any further extension of the principle of separate electorates or 
special reservation of scataC 
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India, they want a divided India, and also because Britishers in India want a 
decisive voice in the government of the country by means of separate electorates. 
What they really care for, above all, is a separate electorate and secure effective 
voice for themselveB in Indian legislatures. 


Deprebbed Clasbes 

Mr. Ghatierjee next refuted Mr. MacDonald^s plea for the co .tinuance of separate 
electoratcB on the ground that the aeprcHsed classes have been regarded by minority 
essential protection for their rights. He said that except in 
MaeraR, there have not been separate electorates for Indian Ohristiaris, and generally 
speaking, they have not anked for, but are rather opposed to separate electorates ; 
the meat important organisations of the depresHed classes who by the by are not a 
religious community by themselves, have insisted on joint electorates ; and the foremost 
Icadiirs of the women of India, who also arc not at aii a community, have been opposed 
to separate (•omniiuial electorates. Yet all these groups have been cursed with that 
evil thing. Lven if Mr. MacDonald’s defence of separate electorates for minority 
assumed to be valid, why has he given separate electorates to 
the Muslim majority communities in Bengal and the Punjab, where the Hindu and 
nikh minority eornmunities did not initiate the claim to protection by such elec¬ 
torates r It is not true and it has not been proved that sejiarate electorates give 
piotection to minorities, or that their interests are promoted or safeguarded when 
those of India as a whole suffer. 

Wc do not object to the Depressed Classes having any real advantage. What is 
stroiigiy objcct()d to is their complete or partial separation from the main body of 
the Hindus, ihe eniiglifencd and progressive sections of the Hindu community 
have been rnaking considerable effort to improve the con lition of the depressed 
clpsses, so that they may not long remain dej^ressed. But Government now in 
eilect declare that all caste PJindus, as Britishers call them, are hostile to the 
depressed classes, or at least indifferent to their lot, and that therefore separate 
electorates are required for them to protect their interests against the imaginary 
aaacks of the caste Hindus, And Government have also ollcrcd inducements to 
these classes to continue to admit their ‘‘untouchability’’ and to deserve the title 
depressed so as to remain entitled to sejiarate seats. Under the circumstances, 
the prospects of improving their actual condition,” social, educational and economic, 
must be poor indeed. * 


Representation of Women 

of rremiers etatement regarding representation 

wanted a communal distribution of 

Ihnis/upon'^them.^*' communal electorates ought not to have been 

Narrating the ruinous effccls of separate electorates, Mr. Chatterjee said that fn 

support of coramunl" 

lists for foreigm rule, the free or would-be free citizen’s right to vote for a nossiblv 
worthiest candidate in his opinion, irrespective of creeds or race, is bein^ falren 
away, as also the right of that candidate to the support of all voters of all creeds 
or races who consider him worthiest. cretas 

Under a system of joint electorates, to whatever religions communitv or com 
mumticB, classes, castes interests or races, the majority of the members^of a nro 
vincial couned might belong, it could be said that peiple of all coSSffies 

and were responsible for choosing them. So the member Mso 
would feel their reyionsibility to and would and must try to promote the interests of 
all these groups. But under a system of separate electorates, in some 
the majority of members would be Hindus elected exclusively by Hindus or fn 

non-Christians, in some the majoritr^ould be 
^ Muslims, and in one province, Bengal, the majority would 

be either Muslims or Muslims cum Europeans elected exclusively by theTr co 
religionists or compatriots. Hence, each province of India would be ruH hv « 
foreign bureaucracy (for British do.umation would continL) thrlgra 

people of all the groups would not be responsible 

and who would not feel responsible to and would not in consequence orCilv 
try to promote the interests of all groups. This would be a highly undeLaWe state 
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of thin^f^. It, would not bo self-rulo or reproBonljitivo ^^overnracnt. It would bo 
rulo by people wilb whose eleelion whole f;roups of people had nothin^^ to do. The 
ooinniunitioH and ^a’onps also would be inadequately served. Instead of the 
services of all members, they would beenlitled to and would have the services only 
of particular ^"ronj)s. And the men elected would not necessarily be the ablest 
and worthiest available. {Separate communal elections cannot conduce to the 
/growth of capacity in a community as outside competition is eliminated. 

Separate communal eleciorates with reservation of seats and wci/.,^hta^>:e arc 
opposed also to Mr. Ramsay Maer>oiia!d’K delinite pronouncements and to the 
j)rinciplc underlying the Lca^^ue of Nations’ Minorities Guarantee Treaties. 

MlNOJtITrES Ritor.LEM 

The Minoiitics prohle.Ti in India oi]e:ht to have been solved according:; to the 
principles iinderlyine: the Minorities (Juarantee Treaties, eoncliided under the 
auspices of the Jjca^ue of Nations, of w'hieh, both (Jreat Britain and India arc 
MornlxT States and to which, alon^ with (Boat Britain and other States, India was 
one of (he Hijj^natoneH and contractint!; parties. India is looked ii[>on as a peculiar 
and ntiitjiu' country where all that is quite inapplicalile which is ri^ht and apfili- 
cabt' (SHi'wherc. 1 know India is not a clean blatc as regards the Mmontics' problem, 
'’•iB ne.tiu'r were those European eonntries such where the Minorities (.Juarantee 
Ticatu hive been acecjited and enforced. 

B has been already observed that the Brt'mier's anticipation that tlic decision is 
bkely be tr'dieised by every community purely from the point ot view of its owr. 
complJe di'mands,, may ))ut critics on the wron^ track. Quite irrespeclivo; ot 
wlie,our Bie decision is just or unjust or ])nrtial to this community or ^rroii]^ or 
that it has been show’ii that it is a very beautiful one. As reoards thi' demaiuh^ 
ot 'be eemtnunilicH, the public liavo to be reminded and should btar in mind that 
the Hindu community as a whole never demanded any special rights and triialment 
for ithclt. The larcjcst number of religious eonimunitics, chissi's, and interests for 
which sejiaratc ehelorates have hitluTto been formed aecordinj:: to the Moiitap;u- 
Chelmslord reforms, is ten in Mailras and less than ten in the other Provine.cs. 

It seems, in lire opinion of the i.hitish (.t.jbinet, eoiistitutional advance connotes 
further multiplication of W'aterti|.’:ht electoral compartments. For, accordin^^ to their 
new “cominunar’ scheme, there arc to be in the Brovinees eighteen separate 
electorates. All these eighteen electorates arc not to he constituted in all the Bro- 
vinccB, but most of them are to be formed in most Brovinees. 

CoKBRESH Attitude 

Referrinfj^ to the Conp;re.sR attitude towards tiie Award the Prcsitlent said :--Jt 
was necessary now to consider the Con^^rcss Workin^^ eVoninittec’s position of 
neither aceeptin^^ nor rejeetin/^ the (lommunal De'-i'^ion while at the same time 
condemning it as anti-national and unsatisfactory. ()nc of the loaHons why the 
(.'ommitlee lias at.ojiled this neutral attitude is that “the ddlereut coninuinities are 
shaiply divided oii the question.'’ The Congress as a ‘national’ organisation ought 
to eondemn and reject this ‘wholly’ anti-national decision in unequivocal terms, 
even at the risk of having a smaller number of Ifindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh or 
ollur adherents. In the long run it is not number but strict adherence to right 
principles which tells. The main reason which appears to have weighed with the 
Committee is that if they eondemned the decision outright, Muslim Congressmen 
would have no chance to enter the Assembly. Hence to give them a chance, the 
Working Committee have adapted a non-committal attitude. I shall bo glad if this 
attitude helps Nationalist Muslim candidates for the Assembly. But will it In any 
case, the Nationalist Muslims should feel grateful to the Working Committee for 
the friendly gesture made towaids them by temporary shelving the principle. As 
the two biggest Muhoraedan organisations, viz.; the All-India Muslim League and 
the All-1 ndia Muslim Conference, have supported the White Paper and the Com¬ 
munal decision, the Congress Working Committee's hope of enlisting greater Muslim 
support by its neutral attitude has not been fulfilled. I am fully conscious that 
Congress had to tackle a very difficult problem and I recognize that Congress 
leaders arc making sincerely patriotic efforts to solve it. Perhaps an absolutely 
natiunal solution is not at present feasible. But the solution, which though falling 
short of the ‘fully’ national view-point, should be acceptable to the Congress, must 
possess at least the minimum of the essentials of a nationalistic solution. Perhaps 
the leaders would cogitate and deliberate to determine this essential minimum. 
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May it bo hoped that this minimum will include joint electorates ? Mahatma 
Gandhi fasted, unto death if needed, partly to brin^ about joint election of repre¬ 
sentatives by “‘depressed” and ‘“upper" class ilindus. Rut now he appears to be 
prepared to f^ive up the principle of joint election by Hindus, Muslims and others, 
for saving? or seeurm/j: the (nominal ?) adherence to the (Jtjn<^re8S of a small number 
of Muslims. Rut from the fact that it represents all communities it docs not necessarily 
follow that the Oon^^ress can neither accept nor reject anything on which opinions 
are divided. On the contrary, it is or should be the privi’e^e and the duty of 
the Coiif^resH to find out what is National and to inculcate it, never minding 
whether that would increase or reduce the number of its adherents. 

Mr. Chatterjee accused Nationalist Muslim leaders of a change of front and 
proceeded to give instances of ‘Government’s favouritism’ in the several provinces. 
He said that the princes got a very large share of representation. 

One of the essential conditions of democratic and responsible government is 
that what is to-day a minority tiarly may become the majority party to-rnorrovv by 
the conversion of its opponents to its way of thinking or owing to other causes. 
Rut if a couRlitiitioM makes any religious community, as a community, the per¬ 
manent ruling majority, there cannot be any democratic and responsilile self-rule 
in the country, and all the advantages of such rule, iiointed out above, are lost. 
The Communal Decision militates against the essential conditions of democratic and 
responsible government and would, it given itlbct to, keep India deprived of all the 
advantages of such government. 

The split in Congress ranks over the (Communal Deeision is to be deeply dep¬ 
lored. The Congress Working Committee’s attitude of neutrality towards the 
(’ommunal Decision was evidently due to its hopj—a hope which has not been 
luUilled—that would make Muslims friendly to the Congress and lead many 
of them to join it and also lead Muslim voters to east their voles in favour of 
Muslim cajididates who vere Congressmen. 

? 50 mo say, il cummuiial electorates and reservation of seates were done away 
with and joint eleetorales established instead, the Hindus would occupy the majority 
of seats in tlie (Viitral LegiHlatiire and the whole of India will be ruled by Hiudua 
as Jlmdus, ‘that is elecUd by, representing and responsible to Hindus alone.—’ 
There is a scrions mistake iu such a view. With a joint eleetorato and general 
ttllolnieut of seats, the dected members will be responsible for the well-being of all, 
irrespective of their own religious views. 

Conelucling, Mr. Chatteijec said that true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India's ills. He added : Sellish exploitation (T the minonties 
would surely break up the nation and that would bring disaster to all. Though 
wc have been in der the Rritish for a long time, w'e have not ye t lost our manhood 
to such au extent as to agree to being treated politically like slaves who could be 
forced to change masters at any time without ojiposiiioii. 

One of the main reasons why India is poor, illiterate and unhealthy is that she 
is not self-ruling. Therefore W'e should make the greatest possible ell'orts to win 
self-rule. Imperial preference (open or disguised), manipulation of exchange and 
currency, the j)raelical monopoly of shiiiping in foreign liands, eoncessions of 
minerals, etc. to foreigners, the foreign eontrol ol our publn; exchequer and the like 
make it impossible for the gi neraliiy of our people to prosp'i' by commnee and 
industry. Agriculture, generally speaking, is in a backward, pre-scientilic condition, 
'J’ho public services and the army, aecortling to Ibo Monlagu-Chelrnslord Report, 
liud occupation for only one and a half per cent of ihi; people. Rigging of com¬ 
munal favours or any other favours cannot make^ the people at large either healthy, 
wealthy or enlightened. National Responsible bell-rule is the remedy of remedies. 
Let US strive for it. 


Resolutions 

Communal Award Condemned 

The first resolution characterising th(3 Communal Award as anti-national and 
undemocratic and requesting the Congress to reverse the Working Committee’s 
decision on the Award was moved by Sir Qovindrao Pradhan who explained how 
every expression used in the resolution was put there advisedly. 

Prof, Hadhakuviud Miikhcrjee, supporting the resolution, characterised the Award 
as a novel experiment iu politics and said that under the terms of the Award, 

39 
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Indianfl would hiivo to enter the Eefi;iHlatiires not afl ludianfl but as Hindus, 
MuKlimB and Sikhs. He asked the Coiigreaa to create raoie democratic conditions 
with refi:ard to representation in the legislatures before entering; them. 

After Mr. M. S. Aney further supported the resolution, it was put to vote and 
carried with aeelamation, 

‘J consider the Congress as more or less a propa^^.anda orf^mnisation and not one 
for considering; dispassionately ^^rave (juestioiia ati'ectinp: the country, remarked Mr. 
M. tS. Aney with reference to tlie reject ion by the A. 1. 0. C. of Pandit Malaviya's 
amendment to the (ton^qess resolution on the Communal Award. He stated that 
Pandit Malaviya intended to brinp; the same amendment at the open session of the 
ContrresB. He was not disappointed at the verdict of the A. I. C’. C., because that 
was just wliat was exiii'cted. Mr. Aney added that the \erdiet of the A. J. C. C. 
in no way altered the silualion ret;ardint; the Conp:reHH T^ationalist Party and that 
election campaip;!! on behall of the Parly will be carried more vitrorously than before. 


Second Day—Bombay—26th. October 1934 

WEKillTAOE TO MuhLIMS 

Pile (V'lnferenco continued discussion this morning on the remaining three resolu- 
tiens. After h('at('d dehntison the resolutions, two of which centred round the 
weij;hlapn, to h(' poven to Muslims, to induce them to lu-eept the ]U’inctple of joint 
eF''torates, on the anuiuhiH'iit moved by Mr. liidrajirasail Drsm. a (h‘lee;ate from 
Alirnerlabad, moved an aiiH'iidnK'ni, which was jiassetl by a liire:e major'ty, although 
HpiOliy ojipnsed by Jh\ 8ar(ir/:ar, mover of the n-solnti'on. The nmendimnt was (o 
the efieet tliaf, provided (liat in tin' inlnulnetion oi lh(' said non-eomrnnnai role no 
cotfin.ni'ity should be made to make any saeritici'. The eorieliision emerged from 
th's dis(^l.^jon that the House was not pn'pared to give weightage as the price of 
Muslims acecpling joint eh'ctorates. They would rather let Muslims have seats 
uccordijig to their numerical strength. 

The l.eague's name was changed to Anti-Oommiinal Decision J/eaguc instead 
of Award. 

v)f llie sixleen members elected, Mr. M. S. Aney, Sir (J. K. Pnidhan, Dr. 
Mukherjee, Mr. darnmulas M(hla, Dr. Savarkar were the only well-known, dhis resolu¬ 
tion was moved by I’andil KaiicliJiiii \'uniia who asked the ('onferenee to boycott 
certain ncwsjiapers which write against the ('onfiTcmee. Resolution four. wTiieh was 
moved by Mr. Aney, was passih without material ultcratum. 

()'j'i!i;u Pr.sonrnoNs 

T’he following resolutions wttc also jiassed by the Confer(.iie(' — 

‘dTiis Foiifereiiee is of th('opinion that the mmorilii'S iirolilem in Inrlia can best be 
solved in aecoidaiice with th(' pnmiples iindcrhMng the, syslem of protection of 
minoritic'S imingiiialed by the Teague f»f N'udmis which system, according to 
the deeiaratioii of the (hairinan of (lie Ja'agnc Uonneil, has now become part of 
))iil)lie law of Ihirope and ol the world. 

‘‘This (lonfereiiee is of tlie ojiimon that, no form of n'jiresi'ntation in tlie liCgislature 
will be aeee})table to it unless it is basral on iion-eommiinal or eommon roll and 
uniform ftanehise irrispective of laee, sex, caste and eri'cil, provided that in the 
introduction ol the same common roll, no community should be made to make a 
sacrifice. 

^'d'his (hnferenee is of the ojiinion that in order to secure the rejeetion of the 
Communal Decision and to substilntc it liy just national solntion, it is necessary 
to carry on a continuous agitation against it and resolves that with that object in 
view a Teague hire be started, the membirship of which should be open to every 
Indian who is Ojiposed to the said decision inespectivo of his political association 
with any other body by paying lour annas and this Conhrcnce hereby appoints a 
(k)mmitice for the said purpose consisting of Hir (T R. Prudhan, Mr. M. tS. Aney, 
Mr. N. C. Kclkar, Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee, Mr, damnadas Mehta, Mr. .T 0. 
(Uipta, J)r. P). S. Moonjee, Pandit Vijayashankar, Mr. L. R, Tairsce aud Raja 
Marcndra Nath, witli iiowers to co-opt.'’ 

The last resolution ap{)euled to the Assembly voters in the country to support 
the Nationalist Candidates who arc pledged to oppose the Communal decision and 
the While Paper inside aud outside the Ijcgislature. 



The Hindu Sabha Polity 

THE HINDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

Al, a of Iho workint^ of the fTindii Mi.haBablia held in Now 

Delhi on the 28th. July 1934, kidiiap))inj^ of Hindu ^drU and women was taken 
lip foi diBeiisMion first. Jii lids eomieetion th('|)r(*pos;d of Mr. C. Vijiarnphavaehari 
wub eonsidered. Aft(‘r a ^rent deni of disiMisNion the following rcBolution waB paSHcd : 
‘The Hindu I\l:di;isnhhn notes with seiions concern the t;rowine: inenaci' of 
kidnappi’ii': of Hindu boys and ^iils and Hindu women in vaiioiiB provinces 
and condeniiiH it in thi' Htionj^'-st terms. It calls upon Hindus in every town to 
organise th niiselves efrectively to check this evil and draws atlotilion of tho 
(h)vernmenl to tliis jj:ro\\hip 'wil and tin' necessity of che^kin!^^ the same by more 
ileterrent lej islntion and oli!(T ctli'ctive measures.’ The committee resolved tliat a women 
protection fund be raised for tlte purpose of takine; eflietive measures and directed 
that wu’kers be aiipMinted aeeonlin^ to avaibdile funds and to or^oinise volunteer 
corps find takr oilui necessary sti'iis in dill'erent ]>rovinees. It further resolved that 
liabn .la;j;at Narnin Lai, p/aieial seeretarv. he ]>laeed in chat^m of this uork and bo 
assisted by a commillei' consistin'^^ ol Di. 11 int!:oia!ii and (\ipt. Eamrakliamal and 
Mr. (}. H. iPiaiidaii with powers to (‘o-opt u)) to two memla'i’S, 

d’he next iiem taken up was the Hardwar draina^m Jsehemo which the committee 
discussed. 

'I’ho working commiffee c f (he iMahasablia resumed silfiru!: on IJie next day, the 29lh. 
July ,when it was umh'’stood the recent tloviTiimciit resolution rcp:ardine: the special 
representation of minorities iii (iovernment si'rvices was considered. The members 
iinanimnusly expri'ssctl resirntmimt, wnrnine the (lovernment of the consi iiuences. 

'I'he fommittee passeil the ifardwar draina.ii:e scheme and examinrd the Ilehar 
ih'lii't b’und account. The ri t of ilic time was spimt in doinp, othir odlcial ivork. 

The breakiiijr tiway of Lardii Malaviya and Mr. Aney ‘from the 1‘jirliamerilary 
Hoard wois haded with jubilation Uy Hindu Mahasabha eirehs jis ‘bold and eonra- 
iicoiis stal'd in order to vindicate thiir honour ami seU-n'speid’. The ‘Assoeiuted 
ih’css' undirslood that a diaft lesolntion had alieady been pailly discussed by tho 
workiii” eoinmiltee bearing on the -.nbjeet (-(mHeipient on Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Alley’s resi^iialioiis from the (kmtpc.ss Paiiiameiilary IJoaid and the future course 
of action with rcLoard to Assembly eb etaou. 'I’he draft ri'solulion, while atipreeiatiiiji; 
the bold and e mrai-eous aelioti of Pamiil i\lalaviya and Mr. Aney, strongly di'plored 
the at I it tide of the Lon< 4 r(‘Ss in forcing veliran leadeis. like Paiidii Malaviya and 
Air. Aney to ri’sort to resi^-iiation from the (loiit;ress for which they had saeriheed a 
a ^reat (leal. Trolou^rt'd ditieiissiou eusmd in tho course of which Hevaual members 
Wire stated to iiave exprissid vehement indignation at the Lon;j;ress attitude, (iencral 
opinion favoured the lormation of a stiont; Nationalist party in the Assemhly on 
the lines of tiie old paity led by Pandit. Alalaviya, The Mahasabha initiatc'd negotia¬ 
tions with Pandit Alalaviya and Air. Aney, {.’ivinti; their whole-hearted suppoiT for 
this purjuise. 

The eommitlee passed unanimoncly a resohilion nnrt'servedly eoiidemnin^^ the 
recent Government aunuuncenn nt Mixiii},!; tlu' communal lo'pre.sentalion in All- 
India services as this was not only delnnnntal for the establishment of enieient and 
honest administration but was also anti-national and sure to perpetuate communal 
frictioiP. It was furtlier ri'solved that a rejection of this (Jovernmeni arraipi;ement 
also should be made an issue at the ehetion to the Assembly. 

HINDU MAHASABHA ELECTION MANIFESTO 

The followinp; is the text of tho manifesto issued by the Hindu Alalmshha for 
the guidance of Lfiiulu candidates in general and of those Hindu candidates who 
wish to obtain the active support of the Hindu Alahasabha in the forthcoming elec¬ 
tion to the E’gislative Assembly 

The Hindu Alahasabha has. throughout and consistently, taki'u up a position 
which is strictly national on tho eominuiial issue. It beUeves that no form of natio¬ 
nal responsible Belf-govcrnmentj which India is struggling to achieve and which 
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EtiKlnnd ia pledged to accord her, is coinpaliblo nilh separate communal electorates 
or rcpreHciitatioM in tho lu^MHlature titul the adminintration, which function for the 
^^cncral p:oo(l and Bocular wcll-beinp; of the country as a whole. It is prepared to 
Bacrificc, and expects other communities to sacrifice, communal considerations to 
build up such responsible (lovcrnment which can bo worked by a ministry of per¬ 
sons belon^inp; to the same political party, but not nccessardy to the same creed, so 
that agreement on public questions, economic, social and political, should be the 
basm of communal confidence and co-ofieration. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, however, noted with the deepest c'^ncern and repret 
that the British Government in ^dvinp their decision of 17, 1932, called the 

Communal ‘Award’, set at naup:ht the above principles and further completely over¬ 
looked the Lucknow Pact, which was an ai^rccd solution hctwci'n the ditfercnt com- 
muiiilicH, and the iSirnon Commission’s recommendations on the problem, because 
they Tvere fair, imriurtiul and honest and also the decisions of tho League of Nations 
on the qncHtion of safepiardin^^ of minorities. 

Naturally, since the day of that decision, the JTindu Mahasabha has persistently 
opposed this Award, and it is delerniincd to carry on the fij^ht till it has achieved 
its object. Ill the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha all the forces which arc anti¬ 
national and hostile to the p:i’ 0 \vth of thi^ national sclf-f^mvernment in this country 
are corecritratccl in this formula and, therefore, all the uationaiists have f^ot only 
One duty, and that is to fij^ht against this. 

Tae..v‘ am a number of organizations which are ^roinp; to take ])art in the strup^dc 
for ih/' fnithcomin^Milections, such as the (auii'Ichh Parliamentary Board, the 
Kat’onal'si Par^y, the Democratic iSwaraj I’arty, (in Maharashtra) and the Justice 
l ar^y ;;m Madras). 'I’he Hindu Mahasabha would moht willingly eoo}>eiate in the 
liuitter (d cleclioriH with any oipuiizatioii that would take a stand on tlie opjiOHilion 
to and till' rejection of the ’communal ‘award’. As. for inslanei', J)r, Moonje, who 
has been ailo])tcd as a candidati' by (he Nuiionalist party, would siiri'ly bt' a candi¬ 
date on iichalf of the Jliiidu Mahasabha as wdb which would do everylliin^ to helj) 
his siucess. The Hindu Mahasabha will even p;o as far as not to oi>pohe such eaiidi- 
datos nf the Con^^rcss i‘ailiarnctilary Boaul as pet pennibsioii from the Board to 
liplit and vote against the eonimunal ‘award’. 

luc )>osit,ion of the Hindu Mahasabha wliich was laid down in viry clear lan- 
puape on March 23, lOill, under tiie jucsideiitship of Babu Bamanand C'hattcrjce, is 
embodied in the followinp proiiosition : — 

1. d'hcre should not lie any separate comniuna! eleclvirate, (hat is, proupinp of 
votes by relipion in community, eoiiHliliuI'cie.s. 

2. There sliould not be any common ele<‘tural roll consist'i e of vniters oi a'! eoui- 
niunities and creeds as citizens and nationals of tin* same h.'Lite. 

.3. There should not be any nsa-vation of seals foi any u'lipimib eommiinily as 
such in the ].(rpjsliitni'c. 

4. Th('ro should nut bi‘ any weiphlape piven to any community as it can be 
done only al^ the expense of anotlier. 

b- The franehisi^ shonM be niiilorm for all com mu n dies in the same province. 

(3 The franchise should be uniform all over India lor the Central or Ledcral 
Lcpislature. 

i. Ihere should be statutory safeguards for the iirolcction of minorities in 
repard to their lanpnape, relipion and racial laws and eustoms ns framed by the 
Beapiie of Nations on the piojiosals of its oripinal members includinp India and 
hiB Majesty’s Government and is now enforced in many a tState of leconstrueted 
Kuropi' ineludinp 3’urkey. 

H. ILere should be no question of the ])rolcctiOn of majorities in any form. 

9. 1 here should not be any alteration of existinp boundaries of provinces with¬ 
out examination of linpnislic, ndiniiiistrative, financial, stratepic and other considera¬ 
tions involved by a Boundaries Gommissioii to be specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

10. fn the proposed Federation, nsidunry powers should rest with the Central 
lederal Government for the unity and well-beiiip of India as a whole. 

11. Ditrcrcnces of relipion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any indian 
nationals in matUrs relutinp to the enjoyment of civil or political riphts, as for 
instance, admission to public employments, functions and honours, or the exercise 
of professions and industries. 
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THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE AND LEAGUE 

A iTcotiiif!; of the workirif; cornraiUrc of ihe All-Inrliji Mnslim Conference w.is 
held at 8ii)ila on the 13lh. August 1934 and after four honrH’ heated dMcniRBion 
pHHHt d Ihe follovviiip: rcBoIntionH ^Jiich vviTe* in Hubstance? ai^recal to by the all-India 
MuhIiih Lea^oie at itK meeting' held Hejearately. The ineetin^^ renolved 

(I) In view of the fact that an rnnuiry into Ihe f)rof)osal8 for refonna has 
already taken nearly neven yearn, (ho All-India Mnniini (tonle'rence eori'^iderH it of 
the utmost im|)orlanee tliai neeesHary le;d^l:ilion lie undeitaken dnriii^^ the eonrno 
of thin year and enacted before the middle of lOdb ho as to eonnUtute (rrovincial 
le^rislutureH before; the end of lOilb. 

O Ir view of the fact that certain piiblir; bodies and pornoiiH are Bcc-kitj;:: to 
reject, the eornmiinal ‘award’ directly or indirectly, thin nieetiiit:; of the workiiift: 
committee of the All-India Muslim Conference' reiterales iiH eoiiviction that althim^di 
Hucdi of MuHlini dernamlH as an* endiodied in the communal kiNvard' and the While 
Caper ar(' inadecjiiate to uflord that iiu'aRure of j)rotection to the Miinlim commu¬ 
nity ^^hI(■h the existinij: eonditioiiH of the country warrant iind whii'h liav’ been 
ni’i^ed by the conference from time to timi'. any modification in tlie ))rovidoi»8 
thereof <dhcti(p: tlu-Hc Mmslim safei^oiardM without the consent of MunnalnianK will 
render any coiiHtilution wholly unacei'ptabh' to th(' Muslim community. 

(II) Tlie nieetine; of tlm vvoikin;;’ eoinmitteo of the al!-India Muslim ('lonfirence 
in of the view that Sind Bhould immediately be .'rivi'U the Htalus of a Heparatc 
province under the existinp; constitution and (hat under the new constitution it 
Hhould have the same HtatUH and power aw otlu'i’ autonomous provinces of India. 

(J) Whih; welcoming recognition by the Covi'rnmi'nt of India of fa) the 
existinij: inadeipiacy of Muslim represtntation in central si'rviccB, (b) the failuri' of 
the nu'asures of lOdh to aH'ord relief they wi'i’O exjieeted to fiive and (e) aeceptin^ 
the principle that minimum representation should ho lixed. this meelin;^; of the 
working cominiltee of tlie all-India Muslim Ckmferonce is of opinion that the 
(lovirnmcnl. has failed to protect servi'-e inti’rest^, jiistict; and faii'-i>lay so far as 
Muslims are coneerned inasmuch as (a) it has lixed Muslim representation at L’o 
pir cent, on population basis ami not on the basis of their ri;pres('ntation in 
Ic'^islatures, that is oil and Ml per cent and (h) further it has faih'd to make transitory 
provision to make ^^ood the existing; extieim; inadeijuaey of Muslim leprosentation 
aiH^ (c) has made no provision for settin*^ up an orLUiuization to sec that the 
(tovnrument resolution on the sulijoct is properly carried nut into en’ect and does 
not meet I be same fate w'ilh wliieli the resolution of Ihdh had met. This eonferenco 
iirj 2 :es that it should b(‘ made the duty of a special oflleer to examine how far these 
orders are beinp; carried out and that his report should be placed cv'ry yi'ar before 
the Central Legislature in lime for consideriitiou of mcnibeis in connection with 
budtret discussion. 

(5) 111 view of the fact that a vast m.ajority of public servants are employed by 

provincial (Tovernmerits and bodies under them, this meetini; of the All-lndni 
Muslim Conference ur^es the necessity of fixiu^j; proportions of Mussalmans in all 
pa-ades and branches of services whether under Ihe Covernmenl. or local bodies in 
accordance with their proportions in provincial leg.slat tires as Ihe iircscnt propor¬ 
tions are hopelessly inadequate. 

(0) This meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
vi(;wH with great dismay the diilerential treatment meted out by the Covernmeut to 
Ivhudai Khidmatgars (lied Shirts) in the Frontier Frovinee and Congress organi¬ 
zations in the rest of India and urges upon the (Toveniment the need of immediate 
release of Khan Abdul (Jhatlar Khan and his co-workers. 

(7) This meeting of the working committee views with great disaiipointmcnt the 
attitude of the Government towards the constitutional advance demanded for 
British Baluchistan. This meeting puts on record its opinion that the feeling of 
discontent is every day iucreasing amongst Baluchics owing to ropreasivo measures 
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that arc being taken by the (Joverntnent against the inhabitants of that province 
for adojiting l(gi(imatc and peaceful methods of action to advance their political 
slatiiR. rhiR meeting apprehends that if the present state of things wdl continue 
in British Ikduehistau it will no doubt become another hot bed of discontent on 
the frontier. 

(<S) I'he meeting of the working coramittec of the Muslim Conference places on 
record its emi»halie j)roteKt against the policy of the Madras Government in 
having deprived the Mnslim community of their solitary si'fit in the Madras 
(■abinet l)y the aiipointraent of a non-Muslim in plaeo of Sir Muhammad liRman 
and iirgi'H upon the Ctovernmmt the imperative necessity of redressing the 
gne\anfcH of tlie eornmnnity by 'npiminling ji Muslim in the next vacancy in the 
I'lxc'-ntive (Jouneil which is due to oemir shortly. 

Other biodness cm the agenda ineinded the preparation of a manifesto of the 
LcagiU'-(kmference f^ailiami'nlary Majlis for hcljung in the election of ihose Avho 
adheiaal lo the aims and objects of tbc league and the cOnferenec. Discussion on 
tbis did not eonelude to-day when the meeting was adjourned. 

Th(' nu’f'ting was jiresided over by Capt Hafiz Nawab F^ir Ahmed Said Khan, 
ttie Na\^a!:l of (Uihatari, and attiaided by Sir Feroze Khan Noon (tlm Ihinjah). Sir 
Miihafinnad ^’nsuf, IT.iji Seth Abdullah Haroon, Dr. /laiuldin Ahmail, Mr,, 
Gh'!/iia\i, Khan Bahadur llaliz Ifidaja Hussain, Khan Bahadur Syi'd Abdul Hati.',, 
Syed i.lui*:iza Sahih itahadur, Maiilvi Ghulam Bhik Nairang, advocMle, Manlana, 
Mni.icimad Shidfee Daoodi, Syed Hnssin Im.am, Manlana Sy('(l llabih Sliah, 
Maular a Mazhi ndidn, Syed liaza Ali, Ilnji Syed Mnhammand Hussain. MioiIm 
Z' l.eii uldiii, isHian Jtahadiir ffap Rashid Ahmed, Air. Alahmood I'lnlshnh and Klinn 
Bahadur Haj- fhdiim Box (working secretary). Among olln-rs present were Begum 
Sih.ih N'-nva/ Sir Aliihamniad lidakiih. Khan Jlah.adur Niaz f^ntnl) AIa((hiil Mahood. 
\;u\nh/:'da K’linrshed Ah Khan. Mr. Raghil) Ahsaii, Khan Sahih Farazand All, 
Sv(d Ajmad Ah, Muhammad Siddnj Alultani, Khan Sahib S. AI. Abdullah and Air. 
Muhammad Vamin Khan. 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

A meeting of the Coiineil of tlie All-India Aluslim Ijcagiie was held at Simla 
on the 12th. & 13th. August 1994, The hon. Si/(>(l /u/:n Ali was in chair. The 
leayue jiassid a number of lesolutions which included : — 

'riu' Li'ague vnws with great eoneern the eeoiiumie, social and poliiical 
liositiou ol the Arabs in ralestiiie. It is eoiivinml that expiopriation fri ni laud of 
the ])eopIe of tlie lOil is unjust and dangiTous lo the fuinre peae,(' of the louiitiy. 
In tlie opinion of lim meeting any furtlier immigration of .b \\s on any [)!ea wliat- 
ever is hound to aggravate llu' already intohrable siiuaijon. 

Another resolution ask(d tlie, (toverument to appoint A) per cent, of Aluss.ilinans 
in all hraiielies of the railway services and further requested the Goveiniiient to 
have a Alnslim member on tiie Itailway Board. 

'flic third resolution ajipreidated the services rendered Ijy its ex-seendary Sir 
Alnhammiul Yakub, as a member ol the, Lothian (kiir.rnilU'e, railway statutory con- 
lerenec and by his constant advocacy ol the. Muslim cause. 

Alorc than 'My members attended the nu'dinc and promiiumi, among those present 
well' the Nawah of (dihattari. Sir Mohammad Yakub. Mr, Yusuf Al., Kir. llusain 
Iniain. Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf. Begum Shah Nawaz, Navvabzada KonT.'^haidali 
Khan, Sir Feioze Khan Nuun,. and Khan Babadus Hafiz Jlidayat Husain (secretary 
of the Aluslim Jjcague). 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

At a meeting of the working eonunitleo of the All-India Muslim Coiifereneo 
lu'ld at Aligarh on the 23rd. December 1934 under the presidentship of the hlaivab 
vj Cl/hatari, the following resolutions were passed 

'The working eommittee of the All-India Muslim Conference places on record its 
eouhidored o[)inion that the constitutional advance proposed by the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Gonimitteo is as a whole disappointing and falls considerably short of the 
aspiiations of the people of India and shows that it has been conceived in a spirit 
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of distrust of tho Indian people and is in some respects retro^^rade even as com¬ 
pared with the White l^aper. 

The committee re^^rets to find that due wci^^ht has not been given by the Joint 
Parliamentary (yoraraittce to the recommendatioiiH made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that tho proposed constitution bo improved in the light of the 
said raenriorandura. 

The committee notes with satisfaction that the communal award has been incor¬ 
porated in the .1. P. C. report, which, in the absence of any agreed settlement, 
forms the only working basis of co-operation amongst the communities. The 
committee strongly deprecates all ctrorts from any quarters to upset the same. 

The working cummittiio regrets that the J. P. C. report does not concede the 
miniiiiura demands of the community as embodied in the varioiis resolutions of the 
All-India Muslim Conference. 

‘In view of the conditions prevailing in the country the VTorking committee is 
of opinion that, in spite of the ]uoposcd constitution being unsatisfactory, the best 
coursej for Indians is not to reject the reforms but to make united eirorts to attain 
full responsible government. 

THE BENGAL MUSLIM YOUTH CONFERENCE 

Opening the All-Bengal Muslim Young Men’s Oonferenee held in Calcutta on the 
6th. October 1934 Si?' Ahiiur Rahim refern^d to the recemt Ciuiservative Conference 
in England and said that its decision indicat(;d that the present British Covernment 
might be compelled to reconsider tlic very modest proposal contained in tho White 
Paper for the eonstitutional advancement of India. He regretted division among 
Indians themselves and deplored the fact (hat eminent public men like Pandit 
Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force the questioii of Com- 
rnnnul Award upon the country, the result of which was likely to be a disaster 
in that it would, in all probability, divide (he two great communities still further. 
I'he attitude taken up by Pandit Malaviya was regarded by Muslims as a challenge 
and they felt that the (jucF'ion could be only diailt with by negotiations. In eon- 
clnsiiin, Sir Abdul Rahim aski'd the Muslim youths to develop the spirit of mutual 
umb'rstanding. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlid Haq, who presided, urged Muslims to take up the cause of 
the economic u])lift of the masses, with a spirit of grim determination. lie e.xhorted 
them to imbibe the true spirit of Islam and ap^ieal.al to (hem to fill (ho country 
with a net work of branch organisations in order that thi'y might have their 
repri'sentative in every village and hamlet in Bengal, charged with the duty of 
taking note of genuine cases of ojipression committed on the people whether by 
agents of zemiiUiars, moneylenders or the Covernment. 

A gloomy jncture of communal strife and-jealousy, caste prejudices and racial 
hatred which might at any moment shutter all hopes of the fnluru of India, was 
drawn by Maiilvi 14zliil Jliiq. Mr. Faziul Ifmj’ said ; “We are on the thresh- 
Jiold ol momentous constitutional changes the etl'ect whereof it is ditlicult accurately 
to foresee or foretell. Great as our hopes of political advanceim:nt an', we can’t 
shut our eyes to the fact, that Hitting across our vision of the fnliire, there are 
Hinister phantoms of communal jealousy and strife, of caste prejudiees and racial 
hatri'.d which may at any moment shallcr all our hopes ns to the future of India,” 

Regretting the laek of organisation among the Muslims, Maulvi Fa/lul lluq 
said : ‘‘If we have not made ourselves ht for the changes that are coming wo will 
be pushed to tho wall despite all the provisions contained in the While Paper or 
the momentary Communal Award. The besetting sin of Muslim politics has all 
along been the uiifaultering faith in the sense of justice of the British officials.’’ 

Resolutions 

On tho next day, tho 7th. October, the Conference adopted resolutions, protes¬ 
ting against the anti-Communal Award. Tho Lucknow Pact was condemned as 
a ‘ camouflage for hood-winking tho Muslims”. 

Another resolution called upon the Muslims not to support any candidate for 
the Assembly who did not vote for Sir Abdiir Rahim’s amendment to tho Army 
Bill, demanding equal status for Indian Officers with the British Officers. 

Tho Conference also recommended to the Ciovcrnment to introduce legislation so 
that the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer and the Mayor of Calcutta 
might take place by rotation from members of the various communities. 
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The Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference 

TIk; i’lflih fS('RHioii of Ihc Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference wafl held at 
Coimbatore on the 29th. September 1934 under the presidency of Mr. C. Rajagapala- 
charui r. 

Welcome Address 

The Ihm. Mr. V. C. VrllifKfiri Gou'ndor, (Member, ('ouneil of State and President. 
(Coimbatore Pislriet Hoard), Chairman of the Jteeeption Committee, then delivered 
his \viienme addresH in Tamib 

In the eoinse of his speech, he said, that some ineoiivenienen mij^ht have been 
e.austd to them by postponinp; th(‘ eonference from the lo and IG instant, to this 
da<r. i ’,0 craved thcTir iiidulj^o'nee for the same. The hist Provincial Conference was 
held 111 ^'ndura four y( ars haek. Since then (ho Conf^rcss entered upon the sat- 
yav,t!.lia eam])[d^n and all Congress ore:anisations were d('elarcd unlawful and 
(liss('/b'‘{i. T(-dny they had to resnseiate all those hodi(‘S. Pesides that as the AII- 
juvlja CoiipresH (V)mniittee had resolved that (lonji^ress should contest the legislative 
eleet’ooF', Ceuipressmen liad to carry on inb-nsive election propajjanda at all-plaees. 
In th'' midst of these arduous dutie^s (hat they should have accepted their invitation 
and be presrnt here placed them under a tlecp olili^ation. 

Many thouj.dit that the Congress was defecated in the last Satyagraha campaif^n. 
ft mii/ht i)e (rue in the siaise that it had not fully riialiseil its ohjoetive. When 
they are* vvorkinti: towards a ^»:oal every step taken in that, direction was a symbol 
of attainment of the a:oal. Lookine; at the eourajj:e and the thirst for swaraj that 
hau beni evoked in the peoi>l(*, no one could dare say that the last movement 
('luled iij defeat or was a futile one. 

Coniinfj; to the pri'sent Conf^ress programme viz., capturing of legislatures ; the 
evils follow’ing the lack of a sturdy nat.ioualist ])ariy in ihc legislatures were 
becoming ap])arent every day. Jn the presiait legislatures Covcrnraeiit wore able 
easily to pass any measure they liked. Of course, there were a few men of eonragi' 
and patriotism even in (ho i)r('sont legislatures. Bni their mimber was small and 
was not. adequate; unless a big nationalist organisation like the Congress entenal 
the legislatures, it was impossible, to form a nationalist party there. Such a parly 
inside the legislature would be able to safeguard the rights cd the masses. 

The Conckebs Pkooeamme 

'J'hcre was another advantage in Congress contesting the elections. Till now, 
('Icftions wiTc based on personalities and not on principles or parties. The jiolitieal 
conscioiisnesH of the people was roused only when elections were based on princi])le8 
and parties. By C\uigress participating in the elections, everyone had begun to 
ask himself, “why should Congress enter the legislature, what is the ncccssiry for 
it ? What arc the benefits accruing from it V' Bropagunda on these lines was 
also carried on throughout the country. The result was even the villager in small 
hamlets were enabled to know what was going on around him and was able to 
add to his knowledge of men and things. Even if no other results followed, this 
education of the masses was enough to justify the Congress participatiug jin the 
clectioDP. 

A word about the need for the general public supporing the Congress in this 
election was necessary. Congress was a great national institution. Jt claimed in 
its fold such great patriots and moo of sacrifice as Mahatma Gandhi, Bandit 
.lawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Batol, Abdul Gaflar Khan, Dr. Ansari and Sarojini 
Devi and a host of others. It was an institution which worked day and night 
for the liberation of the motherland. For the last fifty years and in particular, 
during the last fifteen years, it had worked for the country in diverse ways. Even 
foreigners considered the Congress as an institution representative of the Indian 
people. If CoDgresB won, they understood the Indian people would have scored. 
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Even BO, if the Conp^reBB lost, they might think that the Indian people had 
lost, Thcrefoi’c, whatever might be their party differences, it was the duty 
of one and all to support the Congress in this election and bring victory. 
If Congress failed to get full support, it would affect the future progress 
of the country itself. This was not the occasion to talk of differences of ofunion 
with the Congress. There could not be unanimity of opinion on all points. Their 
resolutions ami piogramrm'S must be such as could be followed by all. Then only 
they would yield the maxiniurn results. Wlnm there was no difference of opinion 
on important issui's, it was the duty of one and all to forget mmor difference's and 
to co-operate with the Congress. They should not allow self-interested persona and 
reactionaries to cri'ate divisions. This was the lime to support the national institu¬ 
tion and through if to show their ('agerness for the eoiintry’s freedom. 

Theni were some people carrying on a propaganda that the Congress belonged 
to a particular class and to a jiariicular community and to jicople wedded to a 
particular opinion. This was a great rn^take. Any class, any commuiiify and 
anybody holding any opinion lui'i ihe right to join the Congress. Tln-y could join 
the Congress and convert it to their view-point. Every Indian, bi; it man or wo¬ 
man, was cntith'd to be in the (tongress. Evcryliody had the scojx^ aecording to 
his means to serve the country throiigli the Uongress, Khatldar, Swadeshi, pro¬ 
hibition, uplift of depressed classes and thi^ agriculturists’ relief, these are the 
several ways by whu^h service could bo rendered. 

The (jiieslion at ])rescnt bf'forc them was the Lf^gislativo Assembly olccfioii. The 
C'OngresB rarliameniary Board, after deliberation, had put up eandidatefl oil behalf 
of the Congress. It was tlieir duty to unanimously support them and bring victory 
to the Congress. Tlu'y must remember they wen; not standing in their individual 
capacity. No one could say that they w-re not true si'rvants of the nation. Even 
if they had any imperfections, thi'y must remember they were standing on behalf 
of the Congress ami overKx k their shorteomin!.s. Let tliem support the Congress 
wholehearti'dly and bring victory. Truth would triumph in the end. Sacrifice 
would not go in vain. There,was no doubt in thi^. J'hereforc (he Congress was 
sure to will. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. ('. RajagopalanJiari then delivered the following a'ldress— 

I tender my cordial thanks to Congressmen of all lh«' Districts in T'ainii Nad 
for demonstrating their continued conlidema; in me by nomnialmg nu' to preside 
ov('r this Confere ieo and 1 hope and pray tdiat I may jirove worliiy of the trust 
and fulfil their exjiectations. 

Wc have to record with dei'p regret the passing away of one of oiii' finest souls 
in the death of Sjt. Arm M. V. Suhramania Sastriar, who liml guided us in the 
early days of the non-cooperation movement as rresident of our Brovineial Congress 
Committee, lie then showed us by liis sincerity, spirit of saerifiee and ciinsistency 
of conduct what a true satyagrahi should be. Jle was not abh; to take an a(;tivo 
part in the Congress movemeut after he was released from prison in tlu' first, non- 
co-operation movement. But that again was a proof ’'of his utter conscientiousness. 
In some cases, abstinen(;e itself becomes sacrifice. We knew how ])ainful it must 
have been to the late Subramania Sastriar to be compelled to abstain from partici¬ 
pation in a movement which was so di'ar to him. 

The last Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was hold at Madura under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. T. Raghavaehari in ri’sistanee of the repressive orders of the (fovern- 
ment. Let us record our congratulations to those who organised the Conference 
and proved the spirit of resistance that coercion rouscB iu self-respecting meu. 

United Co-operation 

You are all aware of the circumstances under which the Civil Resistance cam¬ 
paign has been suspended and the All-India Congress Commutec adopted a 
constructive programme and resolved on participation in eleedions to the legislature. 
1 need not reiterate the history of these changes in the Congress programme. Suffice 
it to say, no dissentient note was raised in this province in regard to the policy 
adopted by the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Committee of the 

40 
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Con^rrrsfi. Wc hnvc brcn rnahlccl lo procml with the work without nny internal 
conilirtH anion^^ Conprensmen and in thifi ref-pcet have earned the '‘exprcHScd ap- 
pr(nation of the FreHident of the Oon<j;res9. I tender iny coiif^ratulationB and 
p;rai(ful llmnka lo all the Con^ireHsnien in ihe province for their united co-operation. 

Wc have f;ivcn no room for com]»laintH sneh rh have been made in ('^on^^ress 
eJeciiona in some other j^arls of Jndia, and for this also I tender my con^^ratulations 
lo Ihe (ton^^rcssmen of this province. Rnt it is not enonph that we merely pove no 
room for com[)laiiilfi about evasion of the t\in^r(‘ss consiiiniu)!). W(' should show 
positive work in reor^nnisiu^ the (impress on a strong basis all over the province 
and in increased and suslained (d'orts to sj.'read khadi, abolisli untoiichability and 
to fi^ht the drink evil, 

]MT>0RTAN« i, OF IClIADJ 

The Congress Woikintt Commilfic has adopted a eomprehensive pro^^ramme of 
eoiihlnielivc' woik, in lepaid to khadi, ni toiichahilily, jiromoliim of inter-communal 
unily, total ahsiinence, jironiotion of small imlustiics, and oipinisaticm and recons- 
triicnon of village life. In rt't;ard to khadi, we should note that special em])hasi8 
has been laid on etlurts t(< make each area consunn’ its own khadi and each villMt»;e, 
if not each family, eonvcrlintr all its idle honts into iisi’tul clolh through iho 
(haiklia and the liandloom. The ]n’odu(*tion (»f khadi should not Ix' deemed a matter 
ot (‘r)tripei,iiion With loreign or indigenous mill el(>lh, but sliould be leahsed as an 
addition to national wealih by the utilisation of lime wnieh would ullnrwise go to 
wustt. T'lu spirit of industry should be enltivated and idh' hours automati<‘ally 
'■‘onverleM into “loth so that no (|uesiion of eompaialive juie'S arises, 'i’his is the 
new 'Mi ntution for \\hieh (landhiji has been jdi'ading. 

A ; (ii'ial impnssion lias somehow' been spiead, v\}iate\er may liavi' been the 
f-auh» , ihfii the ('ongress has rdaxed its atlitndc in repaid to khadi and lolerat(‘S null 
cloth to ‘^^ome exUnt. This is v^liolly wion^o TJie following resolution ol the Working 
Committee of the Coiigrehs should be noted— 

'Notwillistanding what was clone during theei\il resistanee struggle, no eomiioti- 
tion is jnrmissiiile on (tongress jilatfoiins and in Congress (xhibitnms .between mill- 
made eU.th and handspun haiidwoven khaddi, (tongressmen are expeetid lo use and 
eneourage the use of only handspun and hiindwoven khadi to the exclusion of any 
other cloth'. 

If wcdisirc to re-establish a spirit of s.lrengtli and palriotisni (hroiiphout Iho 
country and erect, a strong foniidaiion for (.longress piiength, we must, see khadi 
c'vcjy where in jdaee of all other elotli. li is kliadi tliot bi.ghti'ns thi. almosphire 
lor Congress work in any place and is an cshential eondiuon precedent (or all 
feuceesstul Congress eifort in that place. 

h^voADiiSni 

'Swadi'shi' does not mean a rvlaxaiion of our khadi ciiscifdine but a further 
restrietiou in ihe seleelion of articles other than cloth. ‘Swadeshi riTi rs lo arlieles 
other than elolh, aixl means the eneouiagement of articles manulaet nn cl in fndia 
wlu'iever llu'y can (ill ihe place of similar ImporUd articles. jr(re too, (laridhiji’s 
insisteoee is that the emugy ol Congress oiganisations should he conserved lor tho 
piomolion of collage and other small imlimirii'S that arc in need of the support of 
the Congress organisations, and that Congress energy should not he wasted on large 
and organised induslries which can and do stand on (heir own hgs. 1'here is, 
however, no oi>position or antipathy to I lie large organised industries of our country, 
because the id(‘a is lo eonserve Congress energy lor those industries that stand in 
need i)f Congress help and not any antipathy to those that do not stand in such 
need. A mother’s care of her youngest baby is no antipathy to tho grown-up 
children, 

Harijan ‘.Ui’UF'r 

As regards uutouchability, just as Khadi has been entrusted to Ihc All-India 
Siiinners' Assoeialion, tho Harijan Sevuk hfangh has been organised to be in special 
charge of untoiichability work. While, however, the Harijan 8evak deals primarily 
with a certain amount ol uplift w’ork and adminisi.ers the funds collected for that 
purpose, all localities cannot be covered by that Sangh. Congressmen must continue 
to do incessant educative propaganda and otherwise assist in purging society of 
this injustice and inhumanity towards a section of our people. 
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I hold the viow that religious rrjualily for Ilarijans can and should bo worked 
out if we love nod wish to preserve Hinduistn. To srak to ^^ive education fo the 
Ilarijan populatioo and iniprove their econotiiic condition is no doubt a worthy 
aim, but while ii may supph iiitMil, it will not be a substitute for the need to 
recognise them as ecjiials wiih oiIkt sectinns of the ilindu community in matters 
of religious worship. To give edumilion and wealth and otlicial power and to refuse 
or delay the grant of so^nal status is to create hatred in place oif the contentment 
of superstition. In S'-ekiiig to give an equal status in religion and worship even 
before we can KU(*c('t‘il in raising their economic status, we follov the hues of work 
and reform th il. Sii Ituirinuj-icharya and others adopted long ago, and which is 
the only rational line oi action. 


Ti:.\fI’l.I>ENTRY 

In spite of my views which accord with Gaiidhiji’s that the key of the situation 
is in religious (qti.iMly, it must be ciiearly understoid that it is not the object of 
the reformers or tin* programme of tlie Cl uigress to carry forward any reform 

through eoereion. Tii'' (Gngrss is jibslgej lo ahstain from Ciiereioii in nil 

matters. It will not K(ek e\en pohlical iioerly through violcriec'. much less will it 
seek social refoim. (ven if ir were ])oskiI)1c, through force or intimidation. 

The opfHisiiion of hanatamsts to ih(“ p' rmisiiive Hill known as the TernpIc-Lntry 
Bill IS most uiiiaasoiiable, i)Oci\use a hare reading of the Ik. 11 would show that no 
singie tcmiile could bi' opneil to llarijuis iiiKh'r th(‘ Hill unless Ckisle Hindus 
worshipping in such temjiles agreed to if, which again could be, only, if the work 
of peaceful per'iiasioh h.id been proceeded with siieci-ssful)y. 

Ill Becking ihe vies of tiie cleelorale. C\)ngrees has taken e.arc to (liminate all 
issucR Kt th(' ensuing ele ■!orat -s oilier than the const,it ijlional politimil issue between 

the Governmenl and th i (^onirri’-s. it has b(>eri )>ul, beyond all doubt and I be¬ 

lieve the vast m; lonty of Sanaianisi- are sali'-li'Hl that ifie Gingress is not going to 
tak(^ advantace id sure<ss .t, this el.M-tioii campaign to eluim authority for pushing 
thrrmgh any legi^litinn m rc^]V'ct ot Hanjins and Hindu temples. While the 
Gongress is undoiibiedly |.ledge! t(/ the removal of iiiiioiiehabiliiy, it has H[)ccifi- 
cally la.'strieted ils ])r('sent appeal lor votes to the politie.al issue and it has neither 
Bcleeled ils candidales nor earned on its cleetioii iirogramme with a view to temple- 
entry Ic'gislai Kill. 

ao'AIN.st Drink 

As regards the drink (vil, the ordinanecs against pic.keting are still in force and 
the Ikmgrcss having Hiih|.ciidid civd rrsisiancc, the Clongiess organisations cannot 

undertake iiukiline. but the woik of edueaiive piopagaiida among the pi'ople ad¬ 

dicted to ihe evil, which is no less irnjioitani llian agitation no total prohibition of 
sale cjr maiiiilactiue can and slioiihl he cariird on wiihin the limits of the law. 

liOcal ollieials may not hi' a^. libeial as the kuv itself, but it is hoped that wnth 

])atiei)ee and tact, ollieial opposition or nervousness can be overcome and the full 
latitude which the law jicrniilH in this icspict will soon he enjoyed fiy reformers 
and Gongress woikeis. I want every Ckmgiessman to know and feil that drink 
is the greatiHl enemy of Ihe |)oor man. 1 want ('vw'iy village to havii a body of 
workers devoted to the abidition of the drink evil in that village. levery Khadi- 
elad man, whether he sjieaks out or nol, must be a force to save ihe diink ad- 
dici. from this evil. 

The (kmgress camjiaign in our proviiici' was so closely assoidaled with the anti- 
drink caniiiaign that vvilii the suspension of Ihe civd disobedience m ivement it is 
likely that an impression has hcim cicated that anti-diink work also stands sus- 
peiidVd. Wc must, then fong take' hjmciul steps to revive and carry on strenuous 
propaganda short of inekiiing and make Ihe country once again hum witli agita¬ 
tion against going to the liquor shop. It is work on these lines and the spread of 
khadi that will make the Camgress organisation once more alive and strong, other¬ 
wise, after the eleeiioiis arc over, we shall again find ourselves in a slate of 
inanition. 

I am glad to note a change in the attitude of some people who have been 
hitherto our bitterest opporiiiilH, the “Self-B-espectors.” There is a very thin line 
between the two opposites of love and hatred. When people say that extremes 
meet they give expression to this same truth. Those who say tiny do not believe 
in God are often very religious people for that very reason. Many so-called self- 
respcctors, specially the younger people, arc turning towards Congress as, after all, 
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it contains a body of sincere men who seek to act according to their faith and not 
for Ihc realiHatioj) of Iheir ])erHonal ambitions. Let ns welcome those that turn to 
us; Jet ns not repel their advances by references to past controversies and oppositions. 

The character and conduct of iiuJividuiil (ti)np,reRB woi kers makes up the real 
streiif^lh of the Con^^ress. Every individual Con^rresa worker should remember this 
on every occasion, and act as a responsible trnslic of the fair name and the moral 
Ftrene:ih of the Congress. Jjct us rediseovtT that idealism which first drew us into 
the Coiie^ress: let us hold Iruth as the hij^hest possession; let us remember that it 
is sacrifice and Bubordiiiation to discipline and leadership that give us all our 
Btrenp;lh, 


OANDJii.rj's Retirement 

Conp^resfimen are now flRilaied over the threatened retirement of Mahatmaji. I 
do not wish to minimise (lie importance of the matter, but J wish to fioiiit out 
that (fandhiji docs not intend to retire from politics wlu'n he says h(‘ will retire 
from the Coii^ox'sh nor does he intend to oppose or diminish the iiilliience of the 
ConirreSR. As I understand lh<‘ slep w'hich lu' contemplates, it is intended to 
Ktren/j:then the Congress and not to wiMkrn it. It is foolish on the part of anti- 
Con;:r(ss orRanisalions to cxhult (>\er Uamihiji’s contemplated retirement or to 
lonbiKt his criticisms with thmr own anli-Con^iess altitude. To understand his 
niiml and liis )Wo]insal, we should remember the various steps that he has taken in 
repm.l to civil resistance. lie first snsjamdid the mass eamjuiiRu and 
restrict'''] civil resistance to individuals, bc<-nusn he IhmiRht individuals 
niHj >h('W adejuate strt'ii^'th and tlie (pialilications necessaiy for ofleriii'' 
successfe’ satyapii'i'ha. Then he suspeiuied individual civd diHobedieiK'C also when 
he f'^H'id the materials lacldnp: for successful individual satyaytiuha. All these 
stei'-s were taken without any si nse of defeat, but on the contrary 'in the 
firm conviction that the nation has discovered more and more of its 
own streimoh and (hcieby really marched forv'aul. d'ho however, 

is not yet rciiehed. The victory of the (foneress at the polls and the 
parliamentary work undertaken and orRanised on behalf of the (toiiRress may heip- 
to Lrint; about a ])eaeeful and honourable settlement with I'le liritshh (Jovernment 
but we cannot hope to attain this obji'ct or win independimeo throuRh nfm-violenco 
ur.lcsH we are strong, that is, unless we have realised and built up the Btrciifj;tb for 
non-vioU‘iit resistance. 

Mahatmaji is convineed that the jiresent ("’on^Tess organisation does not fulfil the 
conditions necossary to built up this stre'.Rlh. Tic. tinfore, wants tli.O^ while the 
Congress oiRaiiisation as it was, may do paiharnenlar> woik it has lo lie re-modelled 
to develop the stren^'th iieci’ssary for noii-violent resi^tauee, that is true satya^oaha. 
Wheiher the rcniudelliim'^ can lie done from inside llic (’oi hr'ss or whether he 
Rhoald create a new allied or indejidident orj.rani'^ation for etmstructivc work such 
as well satisfy his ideals in re^oartl lo non-violence is the jiroblem that is now a^uia* 
tinp^ Jus niind. 

in spile of this desire on (Jandhiji’s part to reform the (’oiif^ress and his remarks 
about its present weaknesses, h>l me reeall what he had said about the Coiii;rcB8 
as comjiared to other ])olitieal organisations. 

‘Jn spile of all I have said, the EonpreHfl still remains in my estimation the 
most ]io\vcrful and most rejiresentaiive or^oanisation in the country. Jl has a history 
of uninterru])!ed noble serviee and helf-sacnliee from its inei'ption. It lias weathered 
storm as no other i.-miitution has done, h has eommunded a measure of self-Bacri- 
lice of which any country would be juoiul. It holds to-day the lar|:;eBt number of 
devoted men and women of uniiujicacliable character.” 

No one need iauif^ine Ifiat (Jaridhiji is iiidiflerent to the fortunes of the Con^^ress. 
On the contrary, he contiiuieH to take the keencHt interehts in its allaiiB as can be 
seen even from his most recent correspondence with Jlarijau leadeis iu re^i^aid to 
the election campaif!;n. 


OANPITUI’R ritOPOBALR 

No serious objcciioufi have been raised to Oandhiji’s proposals in rrp;ard to the 
reform of the (Jongress eonsLitution except in one respect, namely, the Bpinning 
franehiBc and here opinion is almost unanimous that the spinning franchise would 
not be workable. It is really unfortunate that this should be the universal feeling, 
it shows ihat the poliiiea! dasses have not still got out of the dislike for manual 
labour or that they have no adequate faith in the message of haud-Bpiuuiug. 
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Throughout thp world and even in India, there are men and women who believe 
and agitate that it would be good and pro[)er to hand over the entire Government 
to faetory hands and to the leaders commanding the eonfideneo of factory lianas. 
Everyone who underKtand actualities knows that though intellectual labour is also 
recognised as true labour, power in Communist States must be wielded by manual 
labour alone. If it is good for us and w'C are willing to be governed by maniml 
labourers, is there anything objectionable in Gandhiji’s proposal that all should do 
some manual labour, little, if not much, aud all should strive to eontribute 
production of good if they seek ‘o share in the privileges of political aetivity. What 
may be objeeted to, is, that spinning should be the sole form of manual labour 
recognised. For this Gandhiji has a reason liased on Indian conditions and Indian 
ne.’ds, but those who object on this groniul may well firnposc an amendment that 
everyone whose proh'ssion is one involving manual laitonr should contribute his 
f|UOta of S(‘lf-sputi yarn to the nation and that (Jins^ who (-am their living through 
Home form of manual labour may sirnjdy pay the four anna subscrijitiuii. L shall 
not diseiis's tins matter further on this occasion. .. . 

I have hopes that, a comproniise may be arrived at by whndi Gandlnji may be 
enabled to fo'nii an organisation inside Gongress, along the lines that he desires 
whde the Farliamerilary and other work may be earned on as at present. I here 
may tlnri be no conflict and no split or retirement but a co-ordimated cxpcnmciit 
on the lineH he has adumbrated. 


CoNOltESS AND COMMUNAb AaVARD 

J have slated Ihe casi' for Congress eaiulidalcs at the ensuing eleetions on so 
many plalforrns that it is necessary for me to repeat it here on this {)eeasion. I 

ha\e also issued a separate apjieal to voters in Tamil Nad. I shall deal only with 

one matter here, 

ft has been urged in many quarters that llu' altitude of Ihe Working Committee 
in neither aceeplmg nor rejecting the Coveriirnent Awaid on Ihe communal 

question is illogical. 'I’his ciiiieisni is a very siipfificial one. I^ogic in politics 

wln've live human feelings arc’ eonecriied is not so sinqdo as inqxT logif. if nj 
jniper logic to assume that apart from acceptance’ or rcjc’elion tliere is no third 
iilternaiive, If the sons ii. a joint family ap}>roaeli the father with a claim^ to 
partition and submit jiroposals, the fath'-r may not at once either a'-cept or reject 
any proposal that is placed before him. lie may have his opinions, emphatic 
oiuiiions. as to the merits or olqeetions in respect of any ])artienlar proposal but 
if be 'H a \sisc falln’r desiring pcaicc and concord in the family, he does not ejiher 
m eept or reject but seeks to bring the paities togciher and tries to bring about 
a ye!tlenient by consent. 'I'he (tongress stands ('xaelly in this position and then’ is 
good logic aiiu good human philosophy between tin* Woiking (!ommiltc’c’s resolu¬ 
tion. Coiigrc’ss policy is not one mere vc-rbal deel.aration. The Gongress is a body 
that is }di'dged to aetions, over and aiiove oevlaratioiis. Aeeeplanee or rejection by 
t!ie Gongress is not mere vc’rbal condemnation or the ex])re8sion of its own opinion. 
G'oiigress may disapprove, but it may have to accept in so far as it proposes to 
take no action, if national reasons dictate such abstinence from pursuing the 
matter. 

Congress is convinced that to seek the aid of coercion by a foreign Government 
to make any party submit to either joint or si'panite electorates would be absurd 
and fiitili!. Gongress is eonvineed that the Uritisli Government cannot, be expected 
to help us with eoi’ieion, even if it were possibh' to ajijieal to it. What therefore 
remains is only the method of agreement. In the ju’esent slate of feelings when 
even Nationalist Muslim leaders desjiair of successfully tai’kling the problem, it is 
no use raising the issue of joint or separate electorates in an appeal that is confined 
to the non-Muslim electorate. Agitation among non-Mnslim candidules as to the 
question of joint or separate electorate for Muslims will lead us to no agreement 
between the Muslims and the Hindus. The Congress, therefore, is of opinion that 
this question should not be made a sulijeet matter of the presimt electoral issues, 
but should be reserved for ellorts at agreement whenever the atmosphere is ripe 
for such attempts. The Working Committee’s decision is both wise and logical and 
it is unfortunate that soini: Congress leaders could not be persuaded to accept the 
the position and have therefore complicated the electoral issue and weakened the 
position of the Congress by possible triangular fights. It is hoped that the Congress 
leaders who have seceded from the Congress electoral campaign will not give room 
for any untoward results by reason of their non-conformist campaign and that 
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whoever mny he returned will bo Btron^r ConpjrcsBmcn and one with the Working; 
Committee in re^i:iird to the main iflBiie. We, in thiB province, arc fortunately free 
from this complication. It is unnecessary to exercise our minds on this issue 
which docs not affect us in this province. 

I do not cxaf^ficratc the importance of election success, but T am convinced that 
the country will undoubtedly gain if the Oonpiresj scores a p:ood victory in this 
contest. If, is a continuation, on a diflcTcnt plane, of the national stru^^^le. '1 ho 
prcs(ifi;e of the C<onp;ress must be vindicated and the repressive measures eondemued 
and tile While Pajier proposalB njected b}*^ the electorate as a whole. The injury 
and the insult addl'd to it in the tearing up of the Oandhi-Jrwin Pact and the 
refusal of Ihi^ Viceroy to see Gaiidhiji when the latter asked for an interview on 
('hristrnas Day P),'j 1 must he pronounced upon by the electorAtc. The electorate 
should ^ive the only iiossible answer that seif-res pee tinfi; people can pivc. I am 
plad to say that in all the districts throuph which I have travelled so far, 1 have 
found every reason to hofie lliat ('onpresB will secure victory. 1 appeal to all 
C’onpressmi'u who are pathered here to [)ut forih every possible effort duriup the 
next month so as to uehieve the fulfilment of this exfiectalion. 


Resolutions—Second Day—the 30th. September 1934 

Relief to Ryots 

Pr. T. S. Ti'q/in? moved that owinp to the unjust and heavy land tax and the 
full in , ri’cs (T commodities, the ryots were involved in untold sulb'iinp and that 
if irn.ni'i’iat! rela f was not firovidcil the economic condition of the country vvoulil 
become viry niU'*h worse and that therefore this eonferiiice nrpi'd the mees- 
siiy llic (tf'vernment to chalk out a propramme for adequate ridnction of Ja'id 
tax .and the mdi'litediuss of the aprieulturist. In movinp the resohitinn. Dr. Rnjan 
dwelt pariiculaily on the plipht of huidow'iiers in the Tanjore district who had been 
hit liard. 

Afsemp.ly Ele( tions 

The next resolutions w'cre : “This eonferenee whole-hearledly supports the deci- 
pion of the All-India Conpress Committee held at Patna and the subsequent eonnee- 
ted resolution of the Workinp (Ymimittee. 'I'he C'onferener whole-hearteclly supports 
the eandidature of the pentlemen wdio have Ixen nominaliil by the ('onpress l^iriia- 
inentaiy Poard to contest the Assi'inbly seats from 'J'arnil Nad. 'I’liis Conf^renc,' 
ajipeals to the voters to exi'reisc their franeliise in favour of the cYmpress eandidales 
and thus ensure com])lele victory to the CYmpress. 'i'liis ('onf^'ti nee ('mjib.asisi s the 
neceSKily to riuder iiiislinted Hiijiport to the six eandidaies who have aei'ejitcd the 
(Ympieis policy and (lisei|)Iin(' in older to strenplhen the ('oiipiebS in its strnpple 
for fieedom and enable it to come out, vietoricus.'’ 

All the resolutiom. were laissed unanimously. 

The Ottaw a PArr 

Mr, Sa)ni Vcnliatnchalau) Chclfi then moved : ‘‘This ('’orifcrenec condemns the 
Ottawa Airreemenl and the who!** policy of imperial pniereiiee for a trade treaty 
ihat is pomp on between the Pritish Government and tjieir apenls in India. This 
(Ymfereiiec recommends to the Conpress to lay it down as a pcneral principle Ihat 
so loiip as the ii'iirescntalives of India arc not able to nepotiate freely and on equal 
terms, no eijuitable trade treaty between (Jreat Britain and Jndia is possible.'’ 

Jn movinp the resolution, Mr. Saii/i VciiLafachalant Chrtft said that the object 
of the ConpiesH in eajilurinp the lepislatures was fust of all to enter their emiihatic 
(’ond('miiat 101 ) apainsL the so-called consliliitional r(forms ns adumbrated in the 
White J’aper scheme ; secondly, to emphatically protest apainst and coudemu the 
reprchSive policy of the Government so far adopted and also to make further ripres- 
siou impossible and thirdly to resist all atteinjits to exploit the economic, financial 
and commercial interests of this country. Bmce the war all countries had w’oke up 
and taken Btcj>s to protect their economic prosperity us apainst other countries. 
Britain had therefore lost her dominant position in trade and commerce. It was 
Lord Beaverhrook who evolved the idea of a trade apreernent between the dominions. 
The povernments of the colonies were of the people and responsible to the people. 
Whereas in Jndia atone the intereels of the Governraent and the people were not 
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necessarily identical. Therefore, the colonial delepjatca represented the people where¬ 

as the Indian delep^ates represented the Government of India and not the Indian 
people. When the delej^atea were sent to attend the Ottawa Conferonco, the Govern¬ 
ment of India took care that they did not consult the Assembly though the 
Assembly was in sessions at Delhi. India was trading with all countries in the 
world practically. In fact her export was more with non-ernpire countries than 
with empire countries. What had happened at Ottawa was that all the doors out¬ 
side the British Empire were closed to India for export of her raw produce. 
Naturally thendore Britain being the only purchaser of thCiT raw produce could 
dictate her terms for the produce. So it was that the prices of their raw produce 
fell down catastrophically. No doubt trade with Britain had naturally increased 
mere than what they had lost with other countries. In fact when the Ottawa 

agreement came for discussion before the Assembly, every member felt some doubt 

about the practicability and the profitableness of this agreemmit for India. The 
Government themselves were not sure whether India would be bi'iichtcd by this 
agreement. Fignris and statistics of commerce and trade had demonstrably proved 
that it was not for the benefit of this country. I'rom the figures published by 
the British Government itself, except tn the case of Canada, no other coutilry had 
prohted by this Ottawa Pact. He would only say then, that India being a 
subordinate Government to the British anthonlics, could not enter into any treaty 
with any oiher country or even with Biilain with a full responsibility for the pros¬ 
perity of this country. It would be purely a one-sided agreement, and the domi¬ 
nant partner would certainly gain by such agreemtmt. 

The resolution was duly seconded and passed unanimously. 

Th(' next resolution recommended to All-India Khaddar Sangham to appoint a 
hoard to hi'lp the Tamil Nad Secretary in Khaddar Management. Tin; next resolu¬ 
tion condemned the treatment meted out to a certain community in Madma and 
Iv.imnad who had been branded for generations as criminal tribes and denied the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by others 

The next resolution recommended to the coming All-India Congress in accordance 
with the Karachi Congress lesolution to frame a scheme to enable the agriculturist 
and the labourer to improve their lot and to earn an adcriuatc wage for their 
labour, u) jirotcct the rights cf the ryots in the land and to got a reasonable share 
of the produce m the land for the tenant-labourer. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. Santanam and passed. The Conference then came to close. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The 27ih. Session of the United Provinces ’Political Conference was hold at 
Cfawah on the 28th. December 1934 under the presidency of Mr. Sri I^rafcasa, 
who in the course of his presidential speech said as follows : - 

Twice before has my desire to come to Etawah in connection with this confer¬ 
ence, died in my heart. Three years back, almost to a day, J left homo for Etawah. 
1 was scut back from Allahabad. The council of the Provincial Congress Committee 
was hurriedly sumnioricd there. On the one hand, it was faced with the Govern- 
mmit’s declaration that the Conference would not be allowed to be held unless wo 
agreed to some conditions which it was impossible for us to accept. On the other 
hand, it felt bound by the terms of the Gandhi-Jrwin sotllcment ; and did not feel 
itself authorised, without express permission of Mahatma Gandhi and the Working 
Committee, to start mass civil disobedience. Mahatmuji was to come back from the 
Round Tabic Conference within a few days ; and the Working Committee had 
already been summoned to meet and discuss the situation. In these circumstances 
the Council decided that the Conference must be adjourned. Two and a half mon¬ 
ths later it was resolved to bold ‘The Etawah Conference Day\ while I was still 
wondering whether I should celebrate it in Etawah or in Benares itself, the Govern¬ 
ment decided the matter for me two days before that date. The country has been 
and suffered much during these three years. Events have also clearly proved what 
a weak mortal I am ; still you were unwavering in your kindness to me. 

Of course, being only human wo are all happy that we have been able to meet 
once more ; but the situation that has made the meeting possible is not one at 
which we can feel really happy ; and, secondly, when we see that our honoured 
brother Jawaharlal Nehru and many other comrades are still being held in jail and 
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new arroflifi are still takinc; place, tho little happiness that wc might otherwise have 
felt, completely disappears. 

Homage to Mahatma 

Allow me to pay our heart-feit homage to Mahatma Gandhi who, whether for¬ 
mally inside the Congress or outside, is our one universally respected leader. It is 
his programme of work and it is his personality that has given India to-day a place 
in the world’s polities, and it is due lo his teaching that our hearts have also felt 
tho determination to give a material shape to the stirrings of self-respect and self¬ 
esteem, and we have determined to hi* free. It would he impertinent on my part to 
speak either of his grtaitness or of his activities. Fni'iids have roemitly doubted 
the wisdom of his latest programim'. He, as you know, has taken in his own hands 
the great work of village organization and the reviving of village industries. These 
are most important items of work in the present circiiinstanees of our eouniry, and 
uh(‘n Mahatma Gandhi taki's up any woik he sees that it is doin'. Many friends 
think that ho should eontine himselt jiiirc'ly to polities ; hut he is among those great 
souls who have their ini])iess on evc'iy department of the word's endeavour. Not 
only iioliliei Imt nnnn'rous other branches of onr national life bear the mlliienee of 
his personality. If to-day In' ('an solve tho problems of onr poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment and save us from tin' worse than nseles.s things that are Hooding our maib'ts 
frjjtn abio'id. he will hav(' solv('d one of the most important jiroblems of our unhap¬ 
py lives. Lviry house-liohli'r to-day is exp<.'ri('n(;ing the hairful coiisr(pi('r!e(:s of 
iiiiem}/loyment and one otien reads with helpless sadness of suicides of edin-aied 
youi'i’' oiu 1.(11 after <mI 1 their labours thc'y can tind no avenini fur adi'iiiiate 
iivi'iileK)d. Let it be reniembered tlnit when a man wakes, he dot's not wake on'y 
in hiS eves but in every limb of his body ; so also when a nation wakes up, it is 
only ill ihc Tk'IvI of polities, but, in every other field also it feels tin' jmlsalions ot the 
rn tv life: and it is essenlial that its leaders should lead it in ovt'ry field. To-day 
Malni'ni'i (oindlii has nndi'rtaken a great task and it is the duty of us all Lo work 
neeording to his direetions and help our country and ouisdvi'S. 

I)iinng thes(' three years and a half our political situation has grown W'orse and 
worse. After the Karachi CVingrtss, Mahatma Gandhi as t,he sole rc'prcsentative of 
the C( ngrc'SB proceeded to longland to join the so-called iionnd Table Conference. 
This guva: this body a prestige which it did not deserve. Truly he honouri'd tlie 

Ib’itish Government by agreeing to join their Conference : and it. was as well that 

he did so, for he. thus showed to the world his and his eonntay's sincen; willing- 
lU'SH to make peace with honour at any stage. The events that have since tr.aiis- 
piied are hid from none, Mahatmaji exinesscid the di'sire to meet the \br('roy as 
soon as he came back. lUit Lord Willingdon instead of si-i'ing him imprisoned 
him and stalled a severe rejireshion. This is no lime to describe those events in 

detail : but there is no doul»t that ollic.ial oxeessr's in Bengal and thi' North 

Western Frontier Province and the promulgation (,f an ordinance in our proviaeo 
when wc were trying to draw^ the .itleiilion ed Government in the most eonslitu- 
tional manner possible, to the suflerings of e>ur peasants, compelled our leaders to 
start Satyagralni once again. 

After the rcBtaiting of Hatyagraha, in .Tanuary lOiii tho struggle continued 
unabated for morilhs. Then it happeru'd that owing to hm embarking on a 
long fast. Mahatma Gandhi was reh'ased fnjm jail ; and in accordance with Ilia 
wishes the fight w’as su.spcndcd for some months. At the Poona Conference that 
was th(m held, another oncntalion was Bought to be given to our fight for 
freedom. For about another year It coiitinned in its new form when it w'as 

suspended sine die. It is not necessary to describe the circumstances in which it 

was 60 suspended. To blame others for this is to attempt to hide ono/s own 

weakness. Put no one needs despair. The national awakening that has come as a 

result of fSatyagraha is in itself a great success. The lessons in fortitude, tolerance, 
courage and patriotism that the country has learnt and tho capacity for organiza¬ 
tion that it has shown, are the greatest indicafions that our hopes for J’urna Hvvaraj 
will soon be fulfilled. In all groat struggles there are constant advances and 
retriats and change of front and methods from time to time. But so long as tho 
love of the ideal is strong in the heart, not the longest half is a defeat. 

Along with the suspension of Satyagraha has come to the forefront fhc 
(juesUon of Council entry. The order has been given that Congressmen are to 
partake iu elections to official legislatures. The time has passed when the pros 
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and cons of this question could bo discussed with profit. Not only those who were 
ostensibly against it but also those who have actually taken part in the recent 
elections, feel that these legislatures are no means for the attainment of Hwaraj ; 
but we can never afibrd to forget that it is always essential for self-respecting 
people to accept the challenge of the adversary. When it was being openly said 
that no one had any faith left in the Congress and the challange was thrown that 
if Congressmen thought that they had any hold on the country they should come 
out in the open field of election, th<ui it became essential that we should take up 
the gage and show to th(; world that our claim was justi^-ed. We know that wo 
cannot stop the Governmerit’s high-handedness ; but legislaiors can at hast prove 
by their opposition that what the Government was doing, was not with their 
consent, but despite their opposition, and that Government alone was responsible 
for its action. Wc cannot afford to neglect this aspect of the rjiiesiion after years 
of bitter experience, ft is some consolation for us that these eleciiojis have 
shown what f)laf‘(' the Congress fills in the affections of the people ; and as our 
president, Babu Rajendra Prasatl, has said, it is our duty to sec that wo do not 
rest on our oars after our Mipposed victory in th(!se elections but that we should 
take the fullest advantage of them to move forward towards our goal, if the 
great land-lords or merchants or ollieials organize themselves to protect their 
interests, and carry on inUuisive agitation, it would not he, regardial as disaffection 
of any sort. On the conirary it would be supposed to be so legitimate that it 
may even have the assistance of Government itself. But if hungry, depressed, 
unhappy peasants or labourers wish to organize themselves for self-j)reservalion, 
then it becomes sedition ; and in their action is smelt danger to public peace. 

The New Constitution 

The scheme of a new constitution has been produced for us after four years of 
endless rigmarole and futile waste of public money. I arn not learned enough to 
examine in detail the report of the Joint Barliamcntary Committee. Neither do I 
regard this as at. all necessary. 1 only know that the main object of Govcrumoiit is 
the positive promotion of the general welfare of the people ; and this is 
the one thing on the consideration of which none of those who are 
responsible for this report seem to have spent a single moment. Of 
what use can that constitution bo in which this all important factor has been 
neglected. If this const.iiution had made us resnonsible for Ihi' country’s adminis¬ 
tration, even without luTalding any great and desirable change in the social struc¬ 
ture, it could still have had some atiraetion for us ; but we see that ii will only 
add to our expenditure and make the administration still moie lop-ln.-ivy ; the men 
111 power will become more irresponsible than ever ; the jiroples’ rcfu-csi ntatives 
will have no veice in many of the most important departments of Government; 
and the chains of our slavery will be made tighter than ever. 

Government and Zamindars 

All Governments naturally want that the people should pay with pleasure all 
taxes that they impose, and that they should obtain for the asking idl the assistance 
that they desire. They should be able to do all they like without any cavil on any¬ 
one’s part. Can we be satisfied W'ith a situation like this ? (*an w'e lenvc all those 
brothers of ours in a condition of utter hopelessness and helplessness, whose labour 
and self-sacrifice alone supply the world with food and clothing and give us all 
those conveniences which are regarded as indications of cultured life/’ Jt is in the 
interest of certain people to poison the minds of many of our countrymen against 
us. I have no complaint against those who do so, but 1 have a hgitiraato com¬ 
plaint against those who surrender their minds to them. Take the zamindars, for 
example. Suspecting us, they seek shelter in the arms of others. May J ask them 
what they gain by this and by all the complicated laws that are being enacted to 
regulate the taking and giving of debts, and incidentally create mutual difficulties 
between landholders and bankers, to the detriment of both, while the landholding 
and banking propensities of the Government have full play ? The attack is all 
one-sided, on non-official professions. I, for one, fail to understand what beuetit 
the zamindary system does to the Jzamindars themselves. 1 seem to feel that the 
zamindar is merely an unsalaried agent of Government for the collection of rents. 

Those that arc regarded as respectable in our country, like zamindars, arc 
either not able to appreciate the situation or are under such delusion of high- 

41 
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Bouiulinc wordB thiit they refuse lo see it. Jn our pioviiieis, in a population of 
nboiit, fivo crores, there fire only fihont one thoiihnnd znniindiirH who ])uy a land 
revenne of rupees five thousand or more, and who are repoiuhd as lar^ui landholders. 
The income is less than the salary of very many (lovtrnnient servants of the 
hi^ 2 :her ^oades. The considerations J have ventured lo put forward above, apply 
evt'j) to them. As for the remaininf!;, over twelve lakhs of small zaniindars, their 
condition is like that of the small tenant and their place is also vibh him. 

If our lar^je and small zamindars alike work with iinderslandinf:; and discretion, 
they Will jjnd tliat their real jilace is with us ; and their real interi'St lies in that 
better form of society in which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their 
oppOBition to which they are harming ihemselves. 

No oj: TAciai. ITyvnujii 

We are not fighting against any class or any race. We are honcsily fighting 

against a bad systf iii ; we aO' no enemies of any individual or any group. 
W(' wish ill lo none ; we desire iIh; well-being of all ; and W’lth that 
pill pose seek to siTve all , and so in our hearts tlu're is really no place 

either for anger or for iiatred. 'i'lie great struggle for India’s Irccdoni is 
nnifjiie in Hie annals of mankind heeaiise there in no feeling of ill-vvill even against 
lh(' \ery people n ho in fiiher circiimslanees and in a ligtit of another sort would 
lone lH’''n regarded us enemies, la fact we are anxious to imbibe the many virtues 
tt.a^ 'be Tritish undoubtedly possess^ and many of us cherish foiully our personal 
afleciams tor many individual Ihigli^hmeu. Iv't it be known by iIilisc who niny be 
friehuned b;, the activities of (’ongu'ssmi'n tliat (tongress stands for ail. and that 
vve Jo net jiiid eaniiut eounieiiaiiee violence of any swii, for lln‘ blooj or the wealth 
of any oine \Ve are d( linilelY out lo establish a stale of sofuely win rein, so lar 
as IS fuinianly [lossihle, all persons will be (hedt wilJi (’(juitably. ()iir methods must 
always In peaceful and legitimate ; and if there must he suil'eniig in the juoeesB, it 
must be iniiieled only ujion ourselves. 

CioNoni’-ss ()in;AXizATiON 

llretlurn, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor rntm. well-organized, 
well-deleiuiined, and iiglileoU'--“niotived, will always la' strong*'!' not only m uiirn- 
la rs but even in actual total wealth, lioweva r ]>ovcriy-s(iickeii indiv idutilly, than the 
f(\v who tile sujiposed to be wealthy to-day. We must see ihat our (kmgtess organi- 
zaiion is constantly and vigoioiisly Inin-tioning in ev* ry nook ami ccirncr ()f the land, 
and tliat all the (xpenses incideni thci'do, as well iis all ihc bu.toiir ineessaiy lor it, 
arc borne by ns PAieeressnn n. Jji I us liave liopi* ‘ind conjiddnr in oiirschi^s, as we 
have courage and the saddle*', and the ji*lil will l.>e ours. Ld us not forget tinit among 
oilier tilings liie Catiigrei-.s lias als*) Ui be a sod of nuiiuai insui.,nce society, so that 
when oui' v'*)iiiiad'S bill oi are disabled, the oig.'ini/.atioii ct uld take eaie of tlu'iu 
and iJicir (aniilus. ho many want to <‘*mie Imt are (hTrred by fereunislaiices ; 
some «‘onu’ w’dii goat tnlbiisiasm, but lad bn*k b'caiise oi the ruter uncertainty of 
the vvdtaU' oi ill* ir deja iideiits if Hu'y sh;>uld * jaiiice to be ]uit out of aet'on in the 
fight ; sonu' even iiiibulniiately -ami 1 ciuiless this willi sorrow- retire in wrath 
and Initeiness afur doing minli good woik and iindtigoing mueli Hullering, feeling 
tliid lluie is no one lo care Jor lh(m (U' look alter tlu'ii *!ear ones when tliey are not 
themselves available, ddiese fneiuls have to be assuied ; it is but fair that they 
should be. All this eaii only be done by the hiimbit' and regular contributions from 
Ihemselves in tlie nature ol a lixcil tax, not by laising suliseriptions from others by 
iits and studs, fa-t tin' history and the working oi the great trade unions of tho 
woild teach us a lesBun both in methods and in resullH. 

MriPAL lljCKIdltNrUS 

And will you also ])crniit me lo plead with you io avoid, as far as is humanly 
possible, tile most unfortunate and unnecessary mutual bickerings that so often 
nun fine woik 7 We are all striving for a soeii'ty wTu'iicc vve want to eliminate the 
very causes that divide man from man ? hhall vve, Congressmen, in our own lives, 
show that vv(' can not rise superior to the lower clement in our nature and that wo 
are puisuing only a phantom ? f have bnii more distresHcd than I can say at tho 
sight of our best workers ruining themselves by (heir self-sacrilice, and then 
icopardizuig tlic cause for which they underwent that, saerificc by mutual recriraina- 
lions and imputations of motives to one another, bwaraj, it it means anything, 
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must moan thn Ttaj, tho riilo, nf thoso, whom wo oiirsolvos plaoc in povvor over us, 
after having:; fo!ly lostccl thoir capacity to boar the burdens and responsibilities of 
office by virtue of thoir merit, their intelligence, their industry, their oxi)erionc(‘, and 
their solflciss luiblic; sorvioc. It is really a bad prcj)aration for the c )tnino: chanc:e, 
in which el(‘(tion must play the most important part, if we can not ourselves carry 
on even our (ton^ross elections without leavitii;; a lone: train of ill-will behind them, 

J do no' intend i,o dilate* on this sad topic, any farther. A word to the wise is 
enough. I can only be^ of all friends and comrades to dose un their ranks, to stop 
mutual Riispieions and jealoiisi'vs, and to look ahead with muiiial confidence and 
mutual esteem. 


WtTY TR Swaraj Wanted 

DitTcrent pecpl(' have different views as to why wo should have Swaraj. Some 
talk of po\cily and soini’ of exploitation ; and feel that Swaraj will remove all that. 

1 f'_'ar 1 eaiiiiot take a meiT ly mati'rialislie view of our asj)irations. J say that even 
if ^^e weri' ji nation of innlt,-millionaires where then* was no want and no disease, 
l)ut if we vsere ni tin* hands >,1 anotlu-r power and were not rnlinc; ourselves and 
entirely self-dcpendeiit and responsible to ourselves in ev{*ry way and for everythin^:, 
we should Mill! want S\^araj Swaraj for us is the recovery of onr lost Sinl and 
not only the findinij' of our lost health. We want Swaruj because we want to live 
our owii lives in onr own way, we want to bavii the eapaeity to make onr own 
contriluition to woild-thonelil and worlil endeavour ; and to feel and realise that 
the words 'India' and 'Indian', unlike l.he casi' to-day, stand for everythint; that is 
noble, and that, we too can move about tlie world as a self^rcspeclin^ people, as 
members of a race that is ^reat and free. 

RESOLUTIONS SECOND DAY-30lh DECEMBER 1934 

An app('a! for IN. 50,000 for whole-lime paid (kuieress workers was made in a 
resolution at the (,'onfercn(*e at its second day’s silling held this afternoon, under 
till* ]n'esideiil■^1.1}) of Mr. ^lij rakasa. A larire p;athcrin^ of delegates, visitors and 
ladie« Wire presi'id. 

J\l(‘ss‘ieeh’, (i-.in Mahatma (I uidhi. Balm Thiiendra Brasad, (lon^ress Bresident, Mr. 
B>1 hi 1 ibhai hesai, Mrs Saiojini Xaidii ami other (lon”:r(*SR learlers were, ri'ad 

d'lu! fNiifeiaMiee eh ar.ieicriM’d tho Th-forms Seln’mi* outlined by the Joint 
Baili’imentary Nommitlee as worse than the White Bapor, which had already been 
re] eted hy tlie ramnlry as re.aelmuiiry. The OonfeD'iiee fell that tin* jiroposcd 
eonsiitulion would not only kee]) the eonniry bound in chains of slavery but 
would m.ake it oehter. The ('t(tnf(‘r<*nee made it plum that the country could 
aeeepi no eonsliiutinn which f(*ll short, of complete Independence (Bnrna Swaraj). 

A resolution disapprovini:: of l>r, Ansari’s Hlat(*m(*nl in n’jfiy In the Viciwoy’s 
spo'th, whieh was jiassi'd by an overwhelmiiie; majority in the Snbjcets (Jommittec 
in the mornine;, was rejecti'd at tlie open session to-nit;lit. An alternate resolution, 
reiterating!: full faith in Indcpindencc (Bnrna Swaraj) and methods of Satya^o’aha 
was jiassed by a majority. The resolution was moved by Mr. Keshnva Ihnm 
Mdlfivtija, supported by I\lessrs. Stiiu})//n/an(rn({, Purnsh{)thami{as Tcwdoii. Bdl- 
i:nsli)ia Sfuinna and Surdtir Narhmla Pnisad Snu/h, An alternate resolution moved 
i)y Mr. (h)vind Vallaldi Pant and sn|)portcd by Mr. MoJuDdal Saxena asking: the 
Clonferenee to refer tin* mattc'r to tin Brovinciai (don^rress (Jommittee for decision 
was also rejected. There was ht*ati'(l (bsciission lasting for over thr(*e hours. 

The Ckmfi'i’cnce exjiressed heartfelt, symjiathy ivit.h tho people of Henpial and 
the Frontier I'rovince in their sorrows and hardshijis. 

Mr. Narbada Pramd Simih moved and Mr, Sawpurnauaad seconded the follow¬ 
ing; n'soliition which was adopted unanimously :— 

‘^This (kmferenee ('learly s(*es that while on the one hand, the British flovern- 
ment is stren^lheniii;; its hold upon the Indian States, on the other hand it is 
j;ivin]i: power to Rulers who are autocrats and can in no way be rorraidc'd as true 
representatives of the people in the administration of British-rule in India. The 
Conference draws the attention of the Foni^ress and the All-India Con]>:ress Com¬ 
mittee to this and requests them to establish direct relations with the subjects of 
States, instead of their Rulers.” 

A recommendation to tho All-India Ckmipjross Ooramittec to reduce tho Oonpress 
membership fee from four annas to one anna so that poor peasants and labourers 
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may bo members of the Conf;rcs9 in large imraberB was also made by the 

rolitical Conference. 

jAnotlier rcHolution based on Socialism was adopted to improve the economic 
condition of the fieaHanlH and labourers. 

After adopting'; certain other rebolutions, the conference concluded, 

THE ANDHRA PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

I'hc Andhra Provincial Conference was held at Vizaj^apatam on the 30lh. 
December 1934 under the presidenlship of Mr. A. Kalcsirara Rao. A very larf^c 
number of deh't/ates from all Amlhra distneis w^erc present. 

In the eourse of his address, Mr. Kalc^wara Rao traced the last Civil Disobe- 
dienee Movement and the repressive iioliey of the Covernraent in erushinp; it. He 
referred to their lielnrins proposals, as hnally emer^m^ in iht; report of the .Joint 
Select (''ommittee. He thi'ii snliji'cted the main proposals in the ,1. P. C. rtej)ort to 
a criticism from the (’onLrress ideal of Jbirna Swaraj, He pointed out how the 
I’rovineial Autonomy envisa^n'd by the Parliamentary Committee was a travesty of 
real political autonomy and pointed out in detail, how ovvin^^ to the special powers 
of the Governor and lh(' Second CHiamlxT, the Provincial Ministers would have 
littie povver and would be mere “dummu's’’. 

He (hen jornpared '‘the nureul and illusory Provincial Autonomy that is soa^^ht 
10 be inirodueed into this country with the ttenuine one prevailm}^ in the six Pro- 
viuee.s or States compnsmn; the C'ommonwealih of Australia.” which was conf'UTcd 
a model Federal eoiislitulion by the Pniish Parliament in IIHJO, He analysed the 
(;omi iillec's jiroposals re^ardin^ an All-India Federation and contended that the 
sehi me transferred only tin* shadow of power to the hand of Indians. Jle criticised 
the R])e^'ial powers to be vested in the Covernor-tieneral and stated tiiat the lestnc- 
Imn on India's financial freedom by the creation of the Jteserve Bank and tho 
llailway Board were all intended to safeguard Ihitish interests, “The present 
scheme of constitutional Pefornis is evidently designed to prolon/; the jiresent politi¬ 
cal, economic and military hold of Mi’ioish Imperialism over India for an indefinitely 
lorift; lime,’’ Continuing he said 

A word about the prevention of commercial discrimination clause. We want 
Svv.'iraj primarily to solve the unemployment problem and to rescue millions of our 
eountryinen from abject poverty and helplessness. We want to enjoy the same eco¬ 
nomic freidom as all fte(‘ nations possess to briiif:: 'b'" wlnde eeonomic life of tho 
nation ineludin^^ nn.’aiis of production and trausjxirt, banking, exchaiiire and currency 
iiiub'r the control of the Swaraj (lovernment, elimiiuuiiij:: foreign eomjA^ilion and 
toreFni exploitation, and to develop it to the fnllesl advanl:ip;e of our nation, rnukinp; 
our country ceunoniieally Bclf-BuHieieut and ereutinf^ decent livelihoud to every man 
and woman. 


Policy in LEci.sLATnuLH 

He then referred to the ('!onf!;ress policy in the ‘Lep:iRlative Assembly and their 
detnaiul for eorivt-nine: a Constituent Assembly. Keferrinf; to the jioliey they should 
adof»t rcf^ardin^ the cornin'; elections to the Provincial Lef;iHlature, he said—“Wo 
shall not ref;ret if the new constitutional Itefonns are not passed. If they arc 
]3aHsed we reject them as unworthy of aeeeptaiiee. Does the rejection neccBsarily 
mean boycott of the Lef;islature8 that will be formed ? 

Not necessarily so. We may boycott them or we may capture them or when 
we eiipture them we may keep the seats vacant or carry on mere obstruction or 
utilise the very lemsluLive and administrative machinery for our own purposes. The 
All-India Cun^ress Committee will meet in due course and f;ive a clear luandato 
to the Con;;ress ])arty. Put 1 am expected to express my individual opinion on 
this occasion and 1 do so with assurance that I shall only follow the decision of 
the A. T. C. C, or of the working committee even if it be aj^ainst my opinion. 
Council entry or boycott is not an unalterable policy of the Congress, which 
settles its programme according to the prevailing situation in the country. We 
have seen that when the Congress was away from the Legislatures, the parties who 
entered them succumbed to the favours and frowns of the Beaurocracy, became 
their willing instruments and passed whatever laws they wanted. All the Ordi¬ 
nances made by tho Viceroy were incorporated iu permanent Acts in the Assembly 
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and the various provincial councils and the economic interests of India have been 
as it were morifra^ed to Britain. 

The Con'>;ies8 has therefore sent its representatives to the Assembly to repair 
the mischief done, to prevent further mischief and to utilise the lce;islative machi¬ 
nery to the best advantage of the country as fur as it is possible to do so. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the same policy should be continmid by Ihe Oon^^ress 
towards the new provincial le^irislatures. Already the Oontrress has l)e^un eontest- 
ine: in the provincial bye-elections in our province. Mr, Thevar the Congress caridi- 
datc has been returned unopposed for (he Trichinopoly-cuin-Srcran^um crmstituency 
and I offer my hearty (“,onp;ra(ulations (o him. J am sure that my friend Dr. 
Maliayya, the llon^ress candidate for Madras, will succeed. The Justice Parly 
winch opposed the Cont^resa durinj^ the recent Assembly elections has collapsiMl and 
it has not shown any si^ois of r(‘cov(‘ry so far and J hope the collapse is final. 
Elections are expected to be held in November next and we must or^oinise ourselves 
properly from now. The fjf'^islative Assmiibly of Madras will have L’15 seats all 
elected of whom 28 will b' Mnssalmans, ill) Hanjans, 8 Cbristians, 8 will be women 
including one Muslim lady and one Ohrislian lady, 0 \mI 1 be labour, 2 Indian 
mcrehanls, 1 abori;j;ines, G Zarnindars, J TTiiiversify and llG [general scats. The 
J.(e^oslative (lonneil will have 4G elected s’ats of whom 7 will be Muslims, Indian 
(/'hnsLians and db (^mieriil seats. The Oonp';ress must set up eandidati'S for every 
one of the seats and obtain an absolute majority in each of the Houses. About 
45 per cent of them will be Andhra si'ats. I am Htrone:ly of opinion that the Eon- 
t^ress party should also take U)) the Ministry if thi'.y tret a majority in the Lepiisla- 
tiire for th(^ same purposes ns they enter into the Legislature itself. They can use 
the little influeuee and power that they ^et thereby for the furtherance of th(^ National 
Movement in the country, purify the whole administration inclndiu/ 2 ; that of the Jjocal 
Bodies from the corrupt and denational influences that have crept therein, resist th(5 
tiovernor in his exercise of special powers and interference with the Provincial 
(TOViTument and keep up a hi^h standard of proj^ressivc and patriotic spirit in the 
LcfriBlature, There must be a slronj^ Ministry to p-uide Ihe Legislature on the one 
hand and to keep the CJovernor in check on *(h('. otner. If ihe Eoneiress does not 
take up the Ministry seliish and mischievous persons will occupy those odiccs and 
they wiil join the Eovemor in repressine; national spirit and promoting advi'rse 
inton'Es in India. Ihe (n)vernor may dismiss the Eon^ress Ministi-rs in the con¬ 
flict, wdiCLi the Li’iJiislallire must make the position of the new Ministers too hot 
and compel Ihe (Tovernor to restore the old Ministry. If the Legislative Assembly 
is dissolved, the voters will have to return the same members in the new eleciions. 
If th(' country show^s such jintriotic fervour, the (Government is hound to yield 
sooner than later and a new Eonstitntion will have to come into existence because 
eentinued autocracy is no subst tute for democratic (Government. 

^ErAKATE PkOVINCE FOR AnDJIRAS 

ITe then adverted to the question of a Rcparate province for Aiulhradesa, “a 
sutJji'ct which’', he said, “was in importance to the Andhras only next to Swaraj. 
Th<' formation of a siparate Andhra Province is absolutely necessary for the asser¬ 
tion of Andhra culture, and for the development of the finer (jualities of Andhra 
individuality to enalile the Andhras to contribute their share of culture, character 
and progress more fully to the Eommonwealth of India. More than all it is 
necessary for imyiartinp; the highest education in the mother tongue of the people 
and for carrying on the Government of the Province in the lan^na^e of the people 
when alone there will be real l^elf-Government. Therefore alone; with the 8trnp:e:le 
for tSwniraj the a^dtation and effort for obtaining: tbc Andhra JTovince should also 
be carried on. It is stated that the Oonpress party which is the only idealistic and 
orj>:aniHcd party in this country has nce^lectecl the question of a separate Andhra 
I’rovincc diirine; the later years. I do not think it is ri^iht. They have e:ot a 
separate Andhra Provincial Conp:rcsB ('lommittee for Eonejrcss work an.l have been 
carrying on all their work on the platform and in the press in Telue:u. But as the 
Andhras proved too patriotric to approach the Simon Commission when they 
visited India, the Statutory Coramissiou did not recommend the creation of an 
Andhra Province though the case for it is the best in the formation of new linpjnistic 
Provinces in India. The new Provinces of Sindh, N. W. F. and Orissa arc formed 
more to placate the Mahomedans and the Utkal Ziraindars thonj^h all of them are 
deficit provinces and will have to receive annual subveutious from the central 
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revenues. I do not mean to say that these Provinces should not bo formed but if 
the British (fovernment are proceeding: on justice and merit, the Andhra Provinco 
should have be('n formed first. The Justice Party which has been holding the 
Minislenal portfolios and enjoying: the patronatre of the Government ever since the 
advejit of Monla^ni Chelmsford fieforms has never cared to move an inch in this 
matf(T even thoue:h they had a special opportunity when they co-ojierated with 
the Sinion Commission. They are afraid tLat if the Andhra Province is carved 
out their paity will lose all influence. The (ton/z:r('R.s Party when it was in the 
Madras Ja'^oslative Council carried resolutions demanding the formation of the 
Andhra Province once in and af!:ain in 1920 l)ut the Madras (Tovernment was 
a^oiinst lh(‘ formation and nothing came out of them. People speaking the Andhra 
lanpuaire (Teinji:n) nundier 2 erores and 00 lakhs in Jtidia of whom 70 lakhs reside 
in the Nizam's Dominions. The pro])osed Andhra Province w'ill contain eleven 
coiitie:noiis districts that are now in the Madras J'resichmey and eomyiriso an area 
of about (SO ihonsand sijuun' miles which is as hi^; as r>cnp:al (78,000 sq. miles) 
and nearly as hi^'; as Gieat Btilain ( (S9/)0n sq. miles. ). Its iiopnlation is ] erore SO 
lakhs while that of Sindh is 09 lakhs, of N. W. F. 21 lakhs, of Ctkal 1 erore and of 
Karnalalva for which aj.;;it:ition is carried on 1 crorc, of 7\ssam (SO lakhs and of 
(Vntral ITi^vinccs and Biiar 1 erore 59 lakhs. 

As rcj::ards income, ihe Andhra Provmc(! ^^ilI be financially much stron^mr 
no* oniy thru th(' new lu'ovinces of Siiidh, N. W. F. and Orissa hut also than 
Itic cosiii.j; jiroviiiccs cif Behar, Asssam and C. P. us lake the Land Kcveii’ic 
aloiic. Aiulloa’s Land Uevenue will b(' about thri'c and liaU’ erores wbiU' that of 
fViitra' iTevineiw iw two and half erores, of P.iFar one and half ^‘rr>rc^, of Asmim 
^ molt jJ lakhs, of Sind about 75 lakhs and of Orissa about bD lakhs. Andhra 
Will be CiiiK an extensive, populous and financially self-sufqiortine: provim-e. and 
uo wibd reasons have ever liecn adduced a^rainst its formation, d'heri' are jilouty 
of 'lalnr d resoiireis that are yi t to be explonal and utilised in 7 \ndhradcsa— 
Wiisfi lands, foiesls, mines and water sourees—and unless a sesparate Andhra Ih’O- 
'inee is (stabbsU d I here will not be a Government that will take full advaiila^e of 
resources and use them for thi' benefit of the Andhras. 

Ri'iief of JCtMiNi: ik Cfdfd Dis'ikiots 

The Madras Govcriirni'iit has been iK'irli'ctine- tin* TTineabhadra jirojoet in spite 
of jiersislcnt- demands, and ilayalaseema is snbjiat to frequi iit drou{jhfs, 1 express 
mj hearlh'lt sympathy uith the pi'Ojib' of R,ayalase('n'a who ate sufU'i'in^^ horn a 
si'viTe faniiiK' afiain liiis year and hope that, llie Governmeiit and Urn p(’ 0 ]'le will 
soon adopt renieeiial imaisutes. 1 also request llie .MI-India iSpnimi’K’ -^sia iatam 
to open a few khaddar ])rodueine: centres lliere and ei''e sonio relief. Tin' ,1 L. C. 
report is rnak-ne; the formation oi new provinces mon' difieiiii ttian now by renrivin'i; 
the jurisdiction iiaon Ihe Government of India to thcBiilish Parliammit. I unr<‘ 
that a slroij(|; nfj:ifa;ion be immediately revived in all tlm ;\ndhra distiieis for the' 
lurmatioii of a separate Amllira I’rovine^’. I hope ihat ail the; newly elected Con- 
^;reBs rmniberB of Ihe Assembly will strongly support the cause. 

J. P. Cb Pjtoro.sAFs; “Uk-ifst" 

The J. }\ C. report proposes to take away some more Andhra areas into the 
newly fmnied juovinee of Orissa than the Whiti' Paper itself. Tiu' White Jkaper 
projiosals of ineliidiii^ B(iham]>ore in Orissa are in themselves unjust and improper. 
Now' Ihe J. P. (b report is still more arbitrary and takes away the Parlakemedi 
and .lalantra Maliah.-i, JbiiTakemi'di town and ])orlioiis of ]biiiakemedi and Ji'yporc 
estates also into Orissa, The wliole of Andhra must take a Ktroni; and united action 
in this matter. We should not rest till Ihe profiosals of the J. P. (b are set aside 
and also till iMThanipore is restored back to us. Our re^ueseiilatives in the Assembly 
will do their duty and others carry on agitation in Fiipland. 

Jle lh('n K'feried 10 the future work in the eountry and said that there was the 
Coiipress Const i uctive 15op:ramme to take up first. lie ('rnphasised the need for 
makinp; IJiiidi the national lanp;uap:e of India and criticised the .T. P. C. ])roposal 
pivin^ special protection to ICn^lIsh. The Congress Thirty after entering the fa-gisla- 
luri' should inak(‘ Jlmdi a couijiulsory second language in all selmols. 

Jle })leaded for the complete abolition of iintouehahilily and for the starting of 
Congress organisations in every town and in evt'ry village. ‘‘As the Karachi Con¬ 
gress rcsolnlioii asks ins to do, the peasants and labourers must be told what 
power, political and economic, Swaraj will bring to them and how their present 
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coudition of poverty, ignorance and helplessness cannot be remedied without 
iSwaraj. CongicHS workers must be trained for carrying on propaganda among them. 
I wish to pay a tribute to the liamineedu Training Hehuol started by our friend, 
Prof. N. (i. R.inga, and the splendid work he is doing in the direction. Three months’ 
training classes may be Etari.ed in every district to give instruction to our workers 
in the iundamentals of politics and economics and in the work to be carried on in 
the country. It is high time that the Congress identifies itself completely with the 
ryots and labourtTs. Ryots and labour associations must be started under the 
auspices of the Congress. There is no use of Congressmen starting independent 
and rival bodies. There are already certain ryots’ organisations in Andhra and they 
must all be afliliated to the Congress. Now 'hat, Congress has chosen to enter into 
Legislatures and carry on work both inside and outside the Councils and will in all 
prooabilily, take up the minislry also, it will be advantageous for the royts’ organi¬ 
sations to absorb iheniselves in the Congress. It has to be regretted that no labour 
orgauisfitions worih mentioning exist iu Andhra except the Railway Employees’ 
Federation. l.(:ibour is getting 1? seats in the Provincial Legislative Assembly from 
Andhra and it, is lime that labour associations are organised by Congressmen. Tbe 
Kuotuaniamj \Yhich is the leading political party of China has a special bureau to 
organise Ryols and Labourers. 1 want similarly that the Andhra Provincial Con¬ 
gress (bmmitti'e and its subordinate bodies, the District Congress Committees 
should establish a separate bureau for tbe organisation of ryots ami labour. The 
Karachi Congress has passc-d a ri'.sointion that uneconomie holdings should bo 
(xenipt from taxation and that there should be a general reduction in the heavy 
biiidi'n on the land. Resettlement 0 ]»crations carried on the Guntur and Kurnool 
Districts liave to be stojiiicd. 'rhe Government has to remit all the additional tax 
imposed in the resettlement of Kislna and Godavari District and should also reduce 
the (ingmal taxes to somi' extent. 

Picmedial legislation should bo passed for the reduction of debt and agricultural 
banks should help the ryots to clear the remaining debts. Methods must be explor¬ 
ed and applied as in (iermany and United .States of America for the raising on the 
lev( 1 of puces of agricultura' products. Lecaiise rynis Pave fallen into misery, the 
eeonomi(‘ life of Andhra which is purely an agricultural Province has become 
conipletCy disiocated. As regards Zamindari ryots their lot is still worse. At a 
time Mhm feudalism was being swept away by the Trench Pk.evoluLion in Europe, 
Lord Cornw^allis and Lord Wellesley established Feudalism jicrmam-ntly in India in 
the «ha;)e of the Zamindari system. The village community uhich owned from time 
immemoi'ial every ineh of land in the village, including forest and hill, was replaced 
by the Zamiiiilar who was made proprietor of the village. Ejectments and rack- 
rto’ing followed, riie ryots have lost all rights iu forests, waste lands, tanks and 
oiler springs 0 *“ vill.ige life. The rights of the Zamindari ryots must be restored 
ih(ir cist innst be reduced and they must bo freed from serfdom under the 
Ziiciindais.” 

lie also pleadi'd for Congress organising the Touth and Women’s Movement 
^ 'der Its auspices. “Congress eamiot accept the subjection imposed by Maim on 
women and should ojienly advocate complete equality of women in tb (5 
maitci' of marriage laws, projierty, inheritance, social, religious and economic rights.” 
‘Gt iH only when every nation in the world, white, brown or black, attains sidf- 
government,” he coiieliided, “that the race lor armaments will be given up, that 
wars disappear, that exploitations completely will cease, that a federation of huma¬ 
nity will be established and peace on earth and good-will among men will perma- 
iienily prevail.” 


Resolutions—Second Day—Slst December 1934 

Separate Andhra Province 
The following resolutions were passed by Iho Conference 

“Notwithstanding the fact that Andhras arc agitating for a separate province, 
the legislature has accepted it and the Simon Commission has endorsed the princi¬ 
ples of redistribution or provinces on linguistic basis, and the Andhra Province is 
financially self-sutlicient, a separate Andhra Province is not yet brought into being, 
this Conference protests against the indifference of the Government and appeals 
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to the Andhras to carry on necessary a^^itation for the early formation of an Andhra 
Province.’^ 

The next resolution exhorted all Andhras to assist in every possible way the 
af!:itatioD now bein^j; carried on for nullification of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mitttcc’s proposal repiardinp; the southern boundary of the new Orissa Province and 
to allot a day for marking the Andhras’ protest in every town and village through¬ 
out Andhra Desa. 


Protest Against Repressive Policy 

“The Conference strongly condemned the Oovernrnent’s attitude in not releasing 
Mr. Madduri Annapurnayya from jail, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
had given up (hvil J)isobcdiencc. The Conference emphatically protested against the 
Government’s continuance of the repressive policy even after the Congri'sa had 
given up tSatyagraha, by still detaining in prison Messrs. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Jawaharhd Nehru, by imposing humiliating restrictions on Mr. Subash Chandra 
Bose, by imprisoning Dr. Salyapal and Mr. Abdul Gatlur Khan on charges of 
sedition and by keeping Mr. N. G. Ranga, elected member of the IjCgislativo 
Assembly, under survcillanee and having him always shadowed by a police Sub- 
Inspector and by such other acts. 

Plea for Restoration of Barter 

“The Conference resolved that in the interests of rural reconstruction and for the 
irmovai of the present economic depression, the barter system should he imcouraged 
for easy provision of food and raimt'nt for the agricultural masses. In view of the 
resolutions ftassed by the World Economic Conference and the World Wheat Con- 
fjrcn..o, tiu' (’onh'rence urged uj)on the Indian people not to part with their gold 
but to store it instead of exporting it to other countries, as it was necessary to 
maintain India’s credit with other countries. The Conference requested the Assembly 
members to endeavour forthwith to carry such legislation in the Assembly as would 
lessen the burden of the ryots in regard to agricultural indebtedness, by making 
the maximum rate of interest three per cent and by making creditors who took the 
ryots’ lands in discharge of their debt since the year 1920 to fix the valuation of 
lands BO taken on the basis of the prices of laud that prevailed at the time the debt 
was contiacted. 

‘"The Conference appealed to the jicoplc of Andhradesa to carry out the pro¬ 
gramme adopted by the Congress at Bombay, regarding the All-India Village 
Industries Association inaugurated by Gandhiji, by establishing the necessary 
organisations. 

“The C’onfcrencc exhorted Andhras to carry out with renewed effort the Congress 
constructive programme in regard to Khaddar, Hindi, removal of iintoucbabiliiy and 
Harijan service and prohibition of intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

“The Conference requested the Congress orgaiiisatiorj aud Praebarakas in Andhra- 
desa to carry on propaganda with reference to the correspondence that passed 
between Gantihiji and the Government regarding the rights of poor people to take 
salt for consum])tion in accordance with the terms of the Gandhi-lrwin Pact of 1931. 

“The Conference recommended to the Andhra ITovincial Congress Committee to 
start an institution for training Andhra youth to carry on properly national propa¬ 
ganda and rural reconstruction work by imparting the requisite political aud econo¬ 
mic knowledge. 

Organisation of Labourers 

“The Conference requested the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake as a 
Bpecial branch of its.work, with a view to infusing the spirit of national unity and 
solidarity in the masses, the organisation of the agricultural land labouring classes 
either as Congress bodies atlilinted to the Congress and subject to its discipline 
and creed and Avork for their economic betterment. 

Another resolution urged the Provincial Congress Committee ' to take steps to 
organise volunteer corps in every district with adequate facilities for proper training 
and discipline. 

J. P. C. Report Condemned 

“Whereas the scheme of the future Government of India as set out iu 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report does not concede to India at 
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least the miniinutn national demand, namely, the substance of indcpendenco, 
while the Cong;re88 and the people have been demanding complete indepen¬ 
dence, but whereas on the olhcir hand it falls far short of evcfi the White 
Paper proposals which were condemned by the whole country as being reactionary 
and unacceptable, as clearly demonstrated at the recent Assembly elections, and 
whereas it designed only to create and perpetuate dissensions amongst the people 
and is fraught with mischief, which would facilitate the continuance ot the present 
political domination and exploitation of this country, this (Jonfi reiice is of opinion 
that the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report should be rejected.” 

HwADEHIII ExIIIUITIONH and MiIJ.-MADE Ci.OTJI 
‘‘This Confenmee urges iijion the District Congress Committee to see that in 
Swadeshi Exhibit.ions orgAuised iindfT the aus|)ic(‘H of C jiign-ss organisations only 
IChaddar is exhibited and all mill cloth and yarn prohibited.’’ 

iSoriAJJST PROfiUAJMME 

“fn view of the present eonditions of the world and transition in political thought 
and philosophy this CoiiDrence believes that for the proper gainsal.ion of society 
in a manner eondiictivf' to the happiness and wdl lu'ing of all people, the pro¬ 
gramme of Socialism aflvocaied by the All-India C’ongit'Ms Socialist Ihirly !H the 
only nK'ans and therefore this Confenaiei^ r<*e.omin(Mi(ls to the Indian National 
Congress the adoption of the Socialist programme of work. 


The Madras Political Sufferers’ Conference 

The Madras Pelitical SutTerers’ Conference was held at the (rokhale Hall, Madras, 
on the 20th, October 1934 under the presidency of Mr. Bultmi Sai^baunirti. The 
conference was opi ned by Mr. M, I*. Farayaiia Monon. A large gathering was present. 
Those present on tlie platform included Mr. Ch ll.ijagopala'di'iri, SrimuLhi Kamala- 
devi of Coeanada, Mr. K. Sanatanam and Mr. Chiunaswami Iyengar. 

Opening Aadress 

Mr. M. P. NarayiDia Mellon, in declaring the Conf'ri'iicn open, thanked the 
organisers for the honour done to him and said that he did noi lilci' to identify 
honself with any raovemi'iiL w'hieh was either against (landhi]! or ilie (^ingress. 
He did not know to which party this conferenee brlongfd. Put he frii sure of the 
ohji’ctive, because the Conference was meeting under the [iresidioiey of Mr. Samba- 
tnurti. The Conferenci! was called a Political Sntlercrs’ (-onference. If one sought 
yjain, he did not think that such a person could call himself a Hutl'erer. If they 
.jndcrwenl pain for a bigger end, then they had no right to call themsolvi.'s Hufferers. 
He did not call himself a siifTerer. He felt that no healthy society could he built 
on the assertion of mere rights. If the members of a society merely insisted on 
their rights, the soeiely was hound to crumble down. It was only when the mimi- 
bers of a society thought of their duties for the good of all, that the society could 
prosper. Ho wished that the things which the sutlerers wanted, were furnished by 
society without their asking for it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Narayana Menon said that he had always felt that the Congress 
should have a combatant as also a non-combatant ‘ army.” He hoped that the 
Conference would induce their rich men and leaders to help in the organisation of 
that “army” by financing it. He would merely hint that the combatant “army” 
should be organised on the lines of the Salvation Army. 

The one thing, Mr. Narayana Menon continuing said, that was engaging their 
attention now, was the amendments that had been proposed to the Congress consti¬ 
tution. According to him, the Congress should be open to any person who wanted 
Swaraj for India. The Congress should not lake sides in disputes between capita¬ 
lists and socialists or aristocrats and the masses. The Congress should insist only 
on getting Swaraj for India. “After we get Swaraj, we shall decide what form of 
Swaraj we shall have. The Congress may have any number of groups. But they 
should be in the Congress only on condition that if the Congress as a body decides 
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that a certain course of action is necessary to reach the main fijoal, they would 
support it, BuborLlinatiu^>; their own views in the matter’’, ho declared. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. II. D. Raja, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, next extended a 
hearty welcome to the president and the members of the Conference. He said 
that the history of their struppjlc was replete with many brave deeds ; but they 
were now without a pro- gramme and in helpless condition. They were assembled 
tlu're just at a time, when there was utter confusion and uncertainty, in political 
matters. None secniid to have any definite idea as to what should he their next 
step. Ibis conference was composed of fiersons whoso motto was service and sacrifice 
and whose demand was unadulterated complete independenee for the country. 

I’roeeeding, Mr. Raja referred to troubles and difiieiillies which the political 
workers iiiKlerwent in jirison and pleaded for better treatimnt of political workers 
who might he foieed to court im})iisonmeiit. Mr. Raja then staled that it was only 
by raising the masses to a better eeonomic |)osition, could they organise their forces 
to work lor freedom. I’herdore, they had to adopt a programme in the interests of 
the masses. To carry out such a programme of work trained workers were neces¬ 
sary Each taluk and village should have a nucleus of such an organisation of. 
woikirs. U'lu' political suirereis had a right to demand from the Congrt'ss entire 
sap\'(>rt lor tlii'ir luture aetivilus. A dehgation should he sent to Bombay to 
thj views of this conference. He then proposed Mr. Sambamurti to the 

chair. 

Presidential Address 

\fr. Bulnau Samhaumrti, in his address, observed that this conference was not 
the fi.ht oi its kind. In RlJh, an All-India Political Sufibrers’ Conference was held 
at tkwnpoie. An executive committee was then formed to arrangi' relief ior the 
.*iufieri'rs The name of that organisation was later on changed into the All-India 
Independence League. That body carried on an agitation in the country stating 
that the goal should be the establishment of a rejiuhlK* in India. It was also known 
by the name of ISwadheeii Bharath Sangha. At the time of the Madras Congress 
the first Republican Congress of political workers vvas held under the presidency 
(T J’andit .lawharlal Nehru. Later on this organisation became the left wing of the 
Congress and fought the Government under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
So there was nothing new about the holding of such a confen nee. He did not 
believe that Gandhiji would retire from polities. I’olitieal fieedom was the very 
breath of his nostrils. 'Ihey need nut feel despondent over it. He would ask the 
gathering to bear in mind that the present rlection campaign was not, the mam 
light. The mam tight had been suspended with a view to marshalling all the forces 
in the country for the struggle for t^waraj, if the (.fovcrnmerit did not recognise 
Jndia’s right lo self-determinaiion. 

Proceeding, Mr. ►Sariibamiirti said that it was the duty of every patriot and 
well-wisher of the eouiilry to help the i>olitical suflerers in their attempt lo establish 
n Bun all for giving relief to such workers. Only continuous day-to-day service on 
the part of ihe v\oikers would entitle them to relief. Hervjcc and saeiifice should 
be their motto. He hoped that the conference would devise ways and means for a 
definite (irogramme of work. 

I'he conference then adjourned to meet again at 3 p. m. when Ihe rosolulions 
adopted by the Hubjects Committee were taken up for eonsideration. The following 
iCBolutioiiB Were pasBed by the Coiifcreuee :— 

Reto 1 u t i o ns 

‘ This Conference extende its fraternal greetings to all those who are by reason 
of their political activities exiled from the country or prohibited from coming back 
to their Mother-land and pays its respectful homage to all political workers who 
have Biiflered In coiinecliou with their political activities and oilers its hearfelt 
felicitations to them. 

Demand for Release of “Politicals” 

“This Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners interned, 
exiled, detami'd, or transported and strongly condemns the Government of Bombay 
for having externed Messrs. H. D. Raja, ttripad ^uukar aud others from the Pre- 
sidenty aud detuauds the cunccllatiou of the orders forthwith. 
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“This Conferenco condomns the nttitude of the Oovcrnment in still keepinp; in 
jail Mr. M. Annapurniah, convicted in the C, D. movement and sentenced to four 
years’ K I., and demands his immediate release and dcplon'.s that th(*re are still 
about 50 Malabar Rebellion prisoners in jail and demands their release forthwith. 

“This Conference also demands the release of Moplah State prisoners who have 
been detained without trial for many lonp; years ranp;in^ from 15 to 40 and stron^^ly 
protests af^ainst the internment of Mr. Arnir llyder Khan without trial and as 
such demands his release forthwith. 

“This Conference demands the immediate and unconditional release of Pandit 
Jawha»'lal Ni-hrii in view of the serious illness of his wife and the immediate release 
of Mr M. N, Roy who is ill, 

“This Conferenee stronfj!;ly condemns the policy of the (rovernment in kcepinp^ 
Andamans as a penal settiernent in spite of the popular aj^itation and in spite of 
the report of tlu; Commission appointed by the (iovernment to abolish it and is 
further of opinion that no “political” should be scut to Andamans or anywhere 
outside the shores of India under any circumstances. 

Political Suffererfv’ Bureau 

Mr. E, Krishna Aiyar next moved the following resolution 

“The Conftrenee in order to ortjanlse h<Ip to national political workers and 
suflicrera hereby forms a Political Workers’ and SnfrenTs’ Buri’aii. The followiiip; 
committee with }iowcrH to co-opt is herdiy appoinU'd to draft the ni'cesaary consti¬ 
tution and run the bureau :—Messrs. Bulnsu Sambamurti (president) H. L). Raja 
(Secretary), M, P. Narayana Mcuon and B. Srinivasa Rao and Srimati Karnala Devi. 

PROOKAM^rE OF FUTURE WOIIK 

Mr. 11. D. Raja next moved a leiiRthy resolution rcRardinp; the programme of 
future work, lie Hta'ed that their political objective could be f>:iiined only by econo¬ 
mic rccoiiatruciion of the country and that therefore there should be incessant 
work carried on amoiiR the maSHes. The followii.j:^ is the text of the resolution 
moved by him : — 

“Th is (’oiiference emphatically declares that the immediate objective of Oiir 
nation is comfilc'.e national Independence and calls upon the Congress to adopt a 
programme in turlheraneo of this objective. In order (o absorb uniiu'rous political 
workers in the preparation of the masses for a political struggle, the conference 
recommends the following pre-gramme to be adopted by the Congress forthwith : 

(1) Organisation of peasants and workers all over the country on the basis of 
their economic grievances with a view to h'ading them to political victory. 

(2) Establisument of national schools with a ^iew to removing illiteracy among 
adults ami to currying on intense educational activities on national lines among 
the people. 

(3) Starting of libraries in places where there is none and organising the unem¬ 
ployed educated youths with a view to engaging them for giving education to 
others. 

(4j Formation of study circles in order to give political education to workers 
engaged in [lolilical acUavities. 

(5) Formation of a well-disci])lined ‘national corps’ to engage in full time national 
activities in order to render service to the public and to establish physical culture 
institutions to imjirovc the health of the nation. 

The following resolutions were also passed ‘ This Conferenee requests the 
Dhakhina Bharat Hindi Priicbar Sabha to emyloy the unemployed political sufferers 
in their organisations and exhorts the public to render all such help as is required 
by the political sutleTtTS. 

Classification of Prisoners 

“This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the system of clASsificalion 
into ‘A', ‘B’ and ‘C' of political prisoners in Indian jails should be forthwith abolished 
and that a separate class should be introduced for political prisoners as such and 
that the subscription of four aunas for membership of the Congress should be 
reduced to two annas”. 

A resolution pleading for the abolition of the clause restricting the right of 
voting in Congress bodies only to the habitual wearers of khadi was discussed at 
great length and it was eventually put and lost. 



The Womens Conferences 

The U. P. Women’s Conference 


Uani Phulkunirari of Shrroof, who presided at, the ri^^hlh annual constituent 
OoMference (U. P.) of the All-India Women’s Conferciiee held at Lucknow on the 
27th. October 19 34, in her address said 

Sisters, No one—man or woman —who ^oes throup^h the reports of the annual 
sessions of the AH-India Women’s Conference, our parent body, can fail to bo 
impr(ss,*(l l)y the (xtraordinary amount of ability, ontbusiasm, zeal and public 
Pl'int V. bicbbave been brought to tiear upon the naiional work that was tin iertaken 
a nt'ie nior(j iban eip,bt, yi'ars a}j,o. Wbieh man or woman old enough to recall 
ciMiditiunH a p^eiieration ag:o would have dared to anticipate the wonderful avvakeniuK. 
that liae sinc.e taken place arnonp: Indian women (listin<.^inBbcd l>y passive virtues 
nn.ii thiiii by dynamic qualities? If there be pcssimistH a non^' us —and 1 will 
eandid.iy owr that there is enoii^rh in our present situation to justifj pessimiom — 
tbh' i-inpde ebeumstiuiei' of the d fl’usion of public spirit amnuf; India’s dormant 
^vop'tri .aid their deleriinned e/T'orls to qualify themselves to lake their ri}.ditful 
pi<»Jt‘ amonfi: public workers, should in my estimaiion, brinp^ ehe(*r to their drooping 
spirit and heartim them to still more active and still more persisent etrort to raise 
the Motlierlanu to a jiosihon of honouicd e(|uali(y amonp; the nations of the world. 
I am soiT} that the orpoinisation of eonsliiiient bodies of tlie All-lndia Women’s 
Conferenci' has made less pr(>ctvfis in cur J’rovinceH than in Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. We have only four centres of woik—ljueknow and IMoradabad, Fyzabad 
and Sitafiur. ] must, here pay a \vell-deserv(>d compliment to the hidies of Luck¬ 
now now for their eidi^’;hteiied woik. They have redeemed the name of the United 
rrovinecs from reproach. Thiy deserve our conpiratiilationH as well as thanks and 
I ofl'er them both. I am sorry that T have not been privi!ef.qHl to share their 
publie-spirited labours, hut in all modesty 1 would now vi'niiire, to rn.rke an offer 
for your eonsideralioii. I shall he willing and ready myself to undertuko a shore 
of the woik of organisation in the districts so that we ma} in the near future bo 
able to jioint to a record comparable with that of moie advanced and fortunate 
provinces. 

I considered whether I could i)lace before you firoposals of prnetieal work not 
hitherto thought of or attempted, but I have found on a perusal ol the report of 
the All-India Women’s Conference that nearly every ]>ropoBal that I could make 
was anticipated and that the resolutions and the delibi'rations of successive sessions 
of that Confereuee cover a held so vast and comprehend siibjeetH so many and 
various that J have p:iven up as vain the idea of plaeinc: before you any new pro¬ 
posals. All that I can and woll attempt to do is to emphasise a few matters which 
strike me as bein^ of special importance at the jireHent time. 

The first is that we should have in these provinces more fneilities for the educa¬ 
tion of the ^irls, 1 do not say that the record of (Jovernment is one of 8tap:nation 
or inditferenee. On the other hand T ^ive them credit for what they have attempted 
to do and for such prof^ress as has been achieved by dint of their effort and the 
expenditure of the public money in connection with private e/l'ort and philanthropy. 
But conteniment spells decay and it is no( oar business to be idly content ; spe¬ 
cially when the work that has been done is so little by the side of the vastly 
more that is left undone and when other provinces are so far ahead of us to make 
us ashamed of the backwardness of our province. I’he numbers of colleges and 
schools for boys and for girls, the respective numbers of male and female scholars 
and of male and female graduates and under-graduates, and the relative proportion 
of public funds made available for the education of the two sexes—ail and every of 
these relevant factors tell a lamentable tale of the utter inadequacy of the effort of 
both the state and the public in a sphere of national life second to none in impor¬ 
tance. I cannot congratulate the Government unless and until they give practical 
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proof of a more lively recopjnition of the paramount importance of more rapid pro- 
pjress in the education of pirla. The objective evidence of Buch recofjjnition which 
alone can and will flaiiBfy uh will be not the numl)('r of the committeeR that may be 
Bet up or of roHoIutionH that may be paRRcd, hut actual recorded increase in the 
number both of inetitutionB and of ficholarfl and of the public fundn, applied to this 
branch of education. While at (his occasion I should like to BtrcRs the need of 
more schoolo to train women teachers as ably urp;ed by Miss Sarkheswari Ap;ha in a 
most useful pamphlet on the subject. 

1 would next draw attention to the practical failure of the Sarda Act to prevent 
premature marriages. I hold both the Governmint and jmblic opinion rcRponRible 
for this diBiippointin^ reRuli of le^iRlation from which much was expected. The 
(4oYernmcnt have betrayed an inditTerence to the enforcement of the provision of 
the Act which does them little credit, and they plead with an almost unconscious 
inconsistency regard for orthodox opinion as a ri'ason for their ri'missncss in the 
performance of an obvious duty and the duty which they have taken urion them¬ 
selves as a matter of statutory oblip^ntion. Havin^^ said this, 1 have no desire that 
we should excuse ourselves at the expense of the (lovernrnent. W(' too, both men 
and women, have failed to do our duty. We should lose no more time in setting up 
vigilance committees at all places where a few public-spiritc'd men and women can 
be f!:ot together to interc'St tlK'mselves in tlni matter, in oriler to ckdect and to prose¬ 
cute cases of brea(*h of the wholesom<‘ and moderate provisions of the Sarda Act. 

The third and last subject on which I will, if 1 may, (h'lain you with a very few 
observations is the status of the women of India in law. That it is most unsatis¬ 
factory, still more I tfiink in the case of Hindus than of Muslims, needs 1 think no 
argiiiiK'nt to convince anvbody. All attempts at the elevation of the status or the 
amelioration of the eondiiion of women are doomed to partial success in the best 
and to disapjjointment in the worst of circumstances unless and until women can 
acciuirc economic and fjoancia! iiuh'pendt'nee. Their n^dit of inheritance should 
be ^niaranteed by law and they ouj^ht not to be left at the mercy of unsympathetic 
male relations of deceased h'lsbands in joint families where their respective interests 
are in conflict. As a preliminary to necessary Ict^islation I entirely ap;ree with tho 
All-India Women’s Conference that a commission should he appointed to report 

upon the subject, I am not iicrsuadcd that, a merely non-onicial body not recog¬ 

nised by the (hivernment will produce the de-^ireJ result, as its rteommendatiOna 
will not be seriously eoi.sidered by the Cfove.rnment. I strone-ly urj^o that All-ludiii 

Women’s Conlerenee and its constituent bodu's such as ours, should ap^itate sufli- 

cieiitly to make it worthwhile of elected members of the (k niral ].(('p;islaturo to put 
piessurcH upon the (TOverument to move in the desin'd direction. As at present 
cleeiiun to the Lep:islative Assembly arc in propi;reHs, 1 would urpje that uo siup^lo 
v.'oman’s vote sliould be p;iven to any candidate W'ho would not pled^m himself to 
support us in this all inijioitant matter. 

Rrsolutionr 

The Conference passed resolutions ur^inp; Government to introduce Dcccssary 
amendments to the Child Marriap:c Restraint Aet so as to make child marria^m 
impossible, protesting stron^^Iy aj^ainst the existinp:; discrimination in law npjainst 
the rights of women and demanding that the existing laws should be so amended 
as to make them just and ecjuitable and that an All India Commission bo a})point- 
ed to consider the means to remove the h'gal disabilities of women as regards 
marriage, inheritance, divorce etc and reiiuesting the Education Department of the 
U. P. Government to introduce compulsory scienlihc aud tempeiaiice iiislructioQ 
ill the high school curriculum. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 

The Tamil Nad Constitueut Conference of the All-India WomciPs Conference 
was held on the 27th. October 1934 at tho Government Training School at Koilpatti, 
Tiunevelly under the presidentship of Mrs. Nesamaui Paul. 

About one hundred ladies were present and a group photo was taken before the 
proceedings commenced. 
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r MADRAS— 


Vior Opening Bpcpch thanked the Reception Committee for having; 

tnkf> a mor HCRRion. She said that the women of India ehould 

fhnt public life of the country, eRpecially in movements 

infrmD,^-^ ^ the Welfare of women and children. She dwelt on the need for 
for fh> “1^,education for f^irls and pointed out how necessary it was 
h'lfl rinr* I ehildi’pn in their lender n^;o. The women in India 

t^ocial and Icfral, and unless they organised themselves 
properly such disabilities could not be easily removed. 

Rekodutjonb 

A number of resolutions were' then passed. 

One tesolution demanded the removal of the disabilities imposed by the Hindu 
A/r Lee:islatnre of th^ country. The repeal of th (3 firovision in 

lin. r- ^ ^ ^ct disqualifying women fn.in holding village offices 

asked in anothiT resolution. A resolution requested that women also should be 
appointed as jurors and assessors in courts of law to aid the judges in the dis- 



to ih( 
li 


e.i e; ! lesHons in agrieulture. Homecrafts and general knowledge and thiu. ihe 
tT..vi rmnent bhould allot, larger funds for women’s educaliun. An ai)!)eal was made 
^lalunT^^ compete for elections to the local bodies and 

..f M- ehflliah nfl mon.bcr of llic Slandiiif; Oomniitte 

'> cmen s Conference (Tamil Nadu Cmstituent), The conference 
eciKj eri (U'legakis to the All-India (’onfereiico to be held in Karaclii in Dccernbar 

.. Mrs. A. (I. 

Shell bagam. 

. ,, - .-.H V4 Luu >yuim n to take more 

iiiUrist in all women H movcinenls so that the condition of Indian women 
improve. With a vote of thanks to the Presideul and others the couferene 
to a close. 


Cecicd ten delegates to the All-India (’onfereiico to be held in Karaclii ii 
iiicluding the I’residenI, Mrs. M. Chelliih. Mrs. Navaimuii Pillai 
(ronathinatan Akilaiidalhammal, Mrs. K. Lakshmanu Rao and Mrs. She 
Ine 1 residcjit j,, her concluding speech exhorted the women to 


might 

came 


The Madras Women^s Conference 

fv presiding over the ninth (donfereneo of the Madras 

irOnstihiency of the All-India Women’s Oonfercnce, held at the Senate House, Madras 
on ttie 3rd November 1934 observed:— 

We have b^en meeting these nine years and even more in local conferences and 
in Ail-lndia t.onlerenees discussing and passing many resolutions on educational 
and Hoeial ref()rm, many of which are unfortunately still unfulfilled. Even the 
pchsibiliiy of compulsory education for every boy 

T u> ^ ('ff even though a municipal town have introduced it. 

d.tirVi i- Restraint Act, owing to its inherent defects, is not having the 

^ I'lRbts for women in marriage, in guardianship and adoption 

fu is still a matter of discussion in British India, even 

oiigh he Indian States of Baroda and Mysore have taken a forward step. Is 
suldta-rto removing the social and legal disabilities that our sisters are 

, don’t need anybody’s help to redeem ourselves from 
i ^ powerful weapon and an instru- 

Z lA?' will, the determination and 

o«r country’s good. It was not in vain 
hat our sisters in the MK'st fought, suffered and sacrifieeti to win this -right. Some 
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of them even paid for it with their lives because they realised its usefulness for 
all women whether in the East or West, because they felt that the securing of that 
right would make woman a human being in the eyes of law and an equal to man 
and a woman possessed of that right would easily win her rightful and legitimate 
place in society. Let us, on this occasion, pay our humble tribute to all those 
pioneers who Buflfi'recl for the good of womankind, and thank all those good men 
in all countries who have conceded the just claims of women. 

About 4,000 women in our city alone have the right to vote for a representative 
in whom they have confidence. The test has come. Eloctioneoring is going on this 
city, and men belonging to other parties’wonld have gone to some of yon seeking your 
votes. Our future depends on our decision. Are we going to vote for a candidate 
beiaiise he belongs to a particular community, ;bccausc he is infinontial and rich, 
b('cans(' he is your relation or friend or one ft)r whom someone in your house, 
your hu'iband perhaps, asks you to vote ? Remember, sisters, that some of us have 
got the right to-day to make or mar our future and to promote or hinder our own 
advancement. Think of the suflerings of the young and old widows; think of the 
pangs of the child wivcis and child mothers and the (h'spair and destitution of the 
liiindreds of neglected and deserted wives, of the RufTeriiigs and jiremature death of 
the young devadasis and iifm-dcvadasi girls who are the victims of tolerated and 
sanciiti' d prostitution. You have to exercise your right with a full sense of your 
responsibility, as you have to render account to yourself and to Dod. 

d'he mother in the Home should concern herself in the passing of laws, which 

means that she must vote for the right sort of people and return them to the 

councils and the assemblies. 

Then coming to the other item of business to-day, 1 wish to appeal for workers, 

on Ix'half of the hungry orjihans, the unwanted and the unclaimed and the neglect¬ 

ed children, whom ihe law docs not protect against the injustice of their husbands, 
the widows, the (iesertc.i mother with their starving children, old and young, and 
last but not least, the young and innocent victims of vice, the girls and women 
who are rescued from a lire of disease, shame and horror. 

d'here is so much sorrow, so much suflering and misery all round and so mueh need 
for selib'ss and devoted good ^\om^;n workers. How can we. who command a good and 
happy home and whom (rod has hh-ssod with all the comforts of life.with knowledge or 
wealth aed plenty, remain content and indiirercat to all the starvation and suffering 
that sorround us ? \Vc who arc mothers and who love our own children whom 
we ])rc'teet with all the care and love that a mother alone can give, have we no 
fr. hrig for the sorrows of other chiMren who have no parents, no borne ? The lot 
ol ihe deserted wives and rnothi^rs with a numlxT of children is most sad indeed 
and tlieir numtier owing to the present economic depression and unemployment is 
daily luercHHiiig. The husbands and fathers simply desert their families and dis- 
■i[>pear. Many a mother and many a young wife has come to me with her talc of 
sorrow and utter destitution. 

There should be a well organised school for those elderly women who are past 
the age of school study, wherein a course in home-keeping, in cookery, in domes¬ 
tic hygino and sanitation and in care of children, in short, in all the house-hold 
duties could be taught. From | there they could be sent out to good private 
families on reasonable service terms, through an Eniploymeut llureau, controlled by 
a committee of women. This is necessary not only to dispel the prevailing notion 
in the minds of the public and in some of our women that house-keeping and 
household service and cooking etc,, is not a noble profession, but also to meet the 
existing demand from well-to-do families for good cooks, domestic menials and 
care-takers of children. Further, the profession of teaching is already full and un¬ 
less more schools come into existence, even the present number of elementary 
women teachers will be too many ; again the pay of the elementary women teach¬ 
ers is even less than what a good cook get in our homes. Cooking is an art and 
a legitimate work of women, and trained women cooks will certainly be preferred to 
men cooks in families. 

A number of young and suitable women may bo trained as midwives after 
coaching them up to the Gth or 7th standard. All this planing is possible only with 
the help and the co-operation of a number of self-less and devoted women who 
are touched by the sorrows of thousands of their poor sisters, the innocent victims 
of either an evil custom or an unjust law (a Hindu husband can easily desert his 
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wife and may keep another women with impunity. The law does not piiiUHh him 
but the woman cannot remarry during!; his lift'-time and even her maintenance 
allowance depends solely upon his sweet will and pleasure). A^nin, we women 
can do effective rescue work iitnonfi: the yonn^ victims of vice and can reclaim 
them and restore them back to a normal clear and healthy life. We will never be 
justified in standinji: at a distance and pointing at them our finf^cr of 8corf\ be¬ 
cause if we women do not for^^ive our own woinaiiKind and if we do not pive them 
a chattce to lead a better life, who else will eome to their help ? Very often you 
will find on patient emiuiry and through investigation that with a few exoeplions 
all these youn^^ ereatun'S liave been misled or misj^njided by isomeone who is the 
real culprit and who deserves punishment or have been led into the hornblo life 
by force of eireiimfitances or have not been taii^^ht by their own parents or guardi¬ 
ans or by (heir schools or coJle^^es how purify in sex-relationship is essential to 
maintain the di^nily and sanctily of family life. Therefore, let us use our citizen- 
rip;htH for the ^mod of our felhnv-beinf^s, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or sex. 
As ih(; Freneii proveib Hays, 'What a woman will liavo, Good will e:i'aut’ - Eet us 
couHeerate our lives to noble causes, to the service of the poor and the lowly. 

Resolutions—Tlir. SaRDA AcT 

The foUov injj; resolution was moved from the chair and adopted : — 

“I'his conference expresses its whole-hearted support of the Sarda Act and pledp;e8' 
itself to do all in its power to ensure its successful operation. At the same time, 
this conferenee urp;cfi that it is absolutely cHsentiiil for the operation of the Act 
that P should be so amended as to render its working more effective.’’ 

Or.jEiTiONABf-E Films 

A/rsi. II. M. Dadhahoij moved the following resolution: 

'•|n view of the unwholesome 'influence exercised by unsatisfactory films, this 
conferenee calls on the general public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Eoard 
by diHWing the atterilioii of the Commissioner of l^olice to any objectionable films 
or posters they have seen, and secondly by helping to create public opinion in 
favour of better films.” 

In moving the resolution Airs. Dadhaboy observed that the l^oard of Censors 
constituted in Madras was censoring only films directly imported into Madras and 
only very few name that way. A large number of films were imported into Bombay 
and Calcutta, and the local Board were not ceasor’ng lilms already eensored in 
those jilaces. So far as Indian films were concerned, then; was no diflienlry as most 
of them related to their mythological stones The complaint was mainly regarding 
films iniporled from America. They could not expect the people in the trade to 
help them in this direction ; they would stale that they were only catering to the 
demand. An efi’cctive way of getlmg better films, would be to create strong public 
opinion. It was a mistaken impreKsiori that only the Board should find out objec¬ 
tionable films. Anybody could bring an objeetiona'ble film to the notice of the Com- 
niisHiouer of Bobco. The speaker hoped iliat the delegates would help to create a 
healthy public opinion in the City, and see that only good films were exhibited. 

Legal Disabilities of Womi^n 

Mrs. Rahmathimissa Begwn moved the following resolution • 

“The Madras Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conferenee strongly sup¬ 
ports the demands made by the immediate appointment of a nou-oflicial commission 
with an adequate proportion of women members, to enquire, with expert legal 
assistance, into the legal disabilities of women." 

yhe said that the laws in this country unjustly discriminated between the sexes. 
This was due to the fact that women occupied a subordinate position in life. All 
religions assigned an equal place to women and men. It was but right that the 
Government should appoint a committee to investigate the question, and it was 
also essential that there should be women representatives on the committee. 

The resolution was duly seconded and adopted. 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and adopted 

‘ Tbis Conference records its approval of all that is being done for the improve¬ 
ment of the sanitary condition of the city, and its satisfaction at the efforts made 
in recent months to beautify the public places. 
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^‘This Conference cxprcBscs its earnest conviction that society should no longer 
tolerate a double moral standard for men and women and records its appr(Ciatiori 
of the very pjood and useful work done by the Madras Vij^ilaiice Association to 
combat tratne in women and chddren. This conference urf^es the necessity for wider 
public svmi ath> and support, both moral^ and financial, for all the rescue work un¬ 
dertaken to reclaim the victims of the trafiic. 


ReM(-VAL of ITMOUCHAr.TEITY 

'This Conference records its conviction that the removal of untonciiabilily is 
an esssential step in the pr(>^ress of India towards a true national life. 

"This OonferiMco urines the ufipropriaiion of grants by (lovcrnmcnt for com¬ 
pulsory medical insj)e(’ti()n of girls’ schools. 

"With a vi'uv to (ho abolition of illiteracy this Conference siipiiorls all effective 
BchemcB lor adult education. 

"This Confcn'Dcc records its appreciation of the Railway concession rates hither¬ 
to granted to the dfT'gates to llio All-India AVomen’s Conference and hn])eH that 
the railway authoritii's will continue to grant such concessions, thus encouniging 
a large number of delegates to attend the Conf< reiicc.’’ 

Edttc'AtionaI. Reform 

Miss. McDoufjall moved the following resolution 

'This Conference repeats its demand for the extension of compulsory primary 
education of girls and for its etfective carrying out where it already exists, dhis 
Conference exprcHses (he hope that the carrying out of the Champion Scheme will 
not decrease the facilities at present available for the ediieation of little girls and 
urges that their claims for education be generously guarded.'' 

Miss McDougall observed that the Champion scheme was an excellent one in 
that it tried to reduce the (mormons waste of money now existing and to concen¬ 
trate teaching. Hut generally if (he seheme was made n])plicable to botdi boys and 
girls, there would be a t ndeney to iK^gloct (he c iso of giils. The resolution would 
serve to remind tlm authorit'cs (hat education of girls was as important as edu¬ 
cation of boys and should receive equal attention from them. 

Mrs. Alam<‘Uuu(in{iathanaramm.al, in seconding the rrsolntion, said that the stage 
had not Uvu n^achiHl in this country for givbig c.o-(^dueaiion in [irimary sehoors.' 
Education io girls should be given separately as at present. 

The resolution was jmt to the House and carried. 

Fee CoN{:ESSIONfl 

Miss McD()v,<jall moved : 

“This Conference feeds that any limitations of the ice concc'ssirii.s Idihcrlo granted 
to girls would form a serious obstaele in the* progress of their edu. aiicm.’’ 

Mr.s. Rahmaihiinissa Bcquiu, in seconding the resolution, observed that thn 
education of girls in this presidency was in a very deplorable condition and at this 
stage to put a limitation on fee conei'SHions grant('d would seriously retard the 
progress of eaucation among girls. At a time when they were expeeting further facilitii's 
the Government order had come as a bolt from tho blue. Tlie order should be 
cancelled. The resolution was adopted ununiniously. 

Training Cot.lege for Women 

Miss Jaya7itlii moved and SriwafJ/i Krishnavmi Amutal seconded the followinc 
resolution which was learned unanimously:— ^ 

"In view of tho insutlieicncy of the number of Training Colleges for women 
this conference urges the establishment of more training colleges of all gracies for 
women.’' 


Music in Schools 

Srimathi VisalaJeshi Ammal moved:— 

"This Conference calls upon (a) all parents to teach their children music so ns 
to develop their taste for music from an early nge and (b) the managers of all 
schools, primary or secondary, government or private, to make that subject com¬ 
pulsory in the curriculum of studies in their schools.” 

43 
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Mrs, Alamelumangaihayarmmal wns of opinion that music should not be made 
compulsory in the primary 8taq:cH. She moved an amendment to delete the word 
‘primary’ from the resolution. When it was put to vote, it was rejected. The ori- 
f^inal resolution was then passed. 

Women and Electtonb to Lecirlatures 

The manifesto prepared to puide women in their choice of the Provincial and 
Central Lep;ielature8 and local bodies was then explained to the audience. 

The manifesto stated that women should ^ive their votes only to those candidates 
who would try to establish equality of rip;h(H and opportunities between men and women, 
who would support all schemes for the expansion and development of prls’ education 
and who would support all measures, lep;al, educational and social to establish an 
equally hi^^h moral standard between the sexes and who were prepared to support 
the opinions expressed in the resolutions adopted at the Conference. 

Vigilance Work 

Miss Stephen spoke about the work done by the Madras Vipilance Association to 
eombflt immoral trnflic in the City. The Brothels Act should be made applicable to 
nil cities ;i» the Presidency and provision should also be made to punish persons 
who lived oil the immoral earninf^s of a relative. Miss tStiphon appealed for more 
wfi'ki'fs and more funds to enable the Assoeiation to expand its work. 

^futhulokshnii Reddi made earnest appeal for funds to estaldiHh more rescue 
homes, for without such homes the Brothels Act could not be efliclively put into 
operaiioiK f^he also made an appeal for more women workers to help the police to 
n scup j/irls from brothels. 


iSlum Welfare Agtivities 

Srimathi Visalahhi Arnma/ f^ave a brief report of the slum welfare work done 
liy the Women's Indian Assoeialion. They had til! now founded three model 
colonies. >Spciual efforts were bein^^ made by the workers to keep the colonics clean 
and tidy, to cultivate in the residents the habit of thrift and to elevate their 
social status by temperance and the development of a sense of civic responsibility. 
Heveri.1 Associations iu the city bad come forward with help, and what (hey needed 
most was workers. If only educated women belon^jin^ to the hi^luT castes would 
pay a visit to the slums at least once in a week it would be a source of encoura^^e- 
meiit to the residents. With a vote of thanks to the Pn'sident, the Conference 
terminated. 


The Maharashtra Women’s Conference 

The following: resolutions were passed at the liflh session of the Maharashtra 
Women’s Conference hdtl at Poona on the 9lh. November 1934 under the 
presidenlHhip of J)r. Kainalahliai Deshjninde, Piincipal of the Women’s College, 
Yerandawaiia ;— 

(1) This (Conference strongly recommends that the Sarda Act bo more 
strictly enforced in the ITesideiicy. 

(2) This Clonference disapproves certain amendments that are being brought for¬ 
ward for getting exemption from the Sarda Act. 

(3) This Conference recommends that Government, local bodies, municipal bodies, 
all educational institutions and social bodies should make every possible effort to 
organise classes and centres for the promotion of literacy and general education 
among adult men and women through cinemas, magic lanterns, moving libraries, 
publication of suitable books in vernaculars and Kirtan, Puran, and Bhajan. 

(4) This Conference desires that co-edueation be introduced in all primary 
schools and recommends that there should be women teachers ou the staff as far as 
possible. 

(5) This Conference strongly recommends that municipal and local bodies should 
appoint women supervisors lor girls' schools and for co-cducalional schools. 
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(G) This Conference is of opinion that all boys’ schools to which Kiris are ad¬ 
mitted should he compelled to have at least two women teachers on the stafT and 
to have adc(pialc separate sanitary arrangement for k'^Is and also to provide for the 
teachiiiK of drill, needlework, domeslic science and music. 

(7) In view of the fact that women labourers employed in mills in India are 
Kcneraliy married women and mothers of youiiK children, this conference urKes 
that nd((piate provision of criches for their babies and children should be made by 
all mill-owners, 

(8) I'liis Conference supports the resolution passed at the last session of the All- 
India Women’s ("onh-rcnce viz., 

‘The immediate appointment by (lovernment of an All-India Commission with a 
non-oflieial majority and an adecpiate number of women on its personnel to consid(T 
ways an(l means for the early removal of the h‘K‘‘'l disabilities of women as rcKards 
inheritance, marriage and K'^^'^’dianship of ehildren and to recommend such amend- 
mcnls to the existioK law as will maks them just and cquilabha’ 

(0) This Conference urKCf- that urranK^'nients be made for the establishmest of 
home industries to enable women to add to the family income. 


The Bombay Women’s Conference 

Important resolutions were adopted nt the conference of Bombay women held at 
Bombay on the 10th. November 1934. T’he eonft'renee also elected ten deleKates for 
the forth-corniiiK session of the All-India Wi)men’s conference to be held at 
Karachi in Deeaimlicr next. Mrs. ITaiisa Mchfa, who presided, stressed 
the need for birth control in view of poverty and incroasinp: birth rate in 
India and appealed for assisiance to the Indian Women’s Medical Association rcKar- 
(linp; this work. 

AmoiiK the resolutions adopted tn-day were (1) supportinp; the Hindu Women’s 
Inhcritarme Bill introduced in the CVmneil of State, (2) drawiiiK public attention 
to the fact that (he Child MarriaK'* I’.csfraint Act did not prove (’ffieient and ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that a ministerial service should be established in every province 
in which wotm'n should have fr-'c oppr)rtnniti*‘S to serve. By the third resolution 
the moetiiiK ur^ed all associations workiiiK for social uplift and removal of illiteracy 
arnoiiK the massis to redouble their eflbrts. The fourth resolution urped the rccoK- 
nition of Hindi as an important subject in school curriculum. 


The Berar Women’s Conference 

The fourth session of the Berar Provincial Women’s Conference commenced at 
AT'Otmal on the 11th. November 1934, Mrs. Kcvnaladevi Kihe of Indore presided. 
About 500 dclcKates and visitors hailiuK from all the four districts were present. 

The proceediiiKs commenced with BonK« of w^eleomc. Mrs. Ral-Jimahai Bhat, 
chairwoman of the reception committee, welcomed the delcKatcs and stressed the 
need of women takiu^ their proper share in shapiiiK the destiny of their mother¬ 
land. 

Mrs. Mahadevi Bhalchand. the secretary, narrated the working of the local 
Women’s Home. They conducted a viKorous crusade against illiteracy amonp 
Krown-up women, trained nurses, and conducted classes of Kmicral instruction and 
nandicrafts. She announced that the proceeds collected amounted to Rs. 1,370. an 
amount much in (xcess of their saiiKuine expectations and promised that the bal¬ 
ance would be expended in translating the resolutions of the conference into 
action. 

Mrs. Sahoni of A kola outlined the activities in A kola district and mentioned 
the efforts of the Hharada Ashram, which conducted debates, encouraged physical 
exercise and tournaments and ran a reading room. 
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The )3resi(lot»t, Mrs. Kamaladevi Kibe, dclivornd an cxlcmporo speech in Hindi, 
though her addrcHS was already printed and distributed in the conference. Her 
speech was listened to in pin-drop silence by the crowded audience. The burden 
of her speech was the supreme importance of sclf-reliiince, which alone could evoke 
the soul force lyinp; dormant within them and but for which grandiloquent speeches 
and beneficent resolulions in conferences were bound to prove a cry in the wilder¬ 
ness. She exhorted the audience to substitute consciousness of nationality in place 
of narrow-minded provincialism and ur^red the study of the Hindi lanp:uap:e on a 
wider scale. In conclusion the president made a stirrln/ 2 ; appeal to follow the noblo 
example of Mirabai, Tulsidas and other heroes of hoary anti(juity and endeavour to 
restore India to her })ristiDc plory. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY-~12lh. NOVEMBER 1934 

The second day’s proccediuf^s of the Conference commenced at 12 noon to-day. 

Sixteen resolutions were adopted, ur^in^ (1) the establishment of one hi^h school 
for ^irls in eiu'h district and A. V. school in towns having a }) 0 ])ulation of 10,000 
(2) ihn appointment of women teachers and women members in Urdu schools, (H) 
medical inspection of ^iils by lady doctors, (4) the cstabliKhmenI of a hi^::h school 
for Urou p:irls in Ucrar and Urdu A. V. School at Ahotmal, (h) the appointment 
of lady nicpibers on the coming Constituent Assembly and (G) the startinp; of child 
w-'ifaio ventr'6 in towns with a population of above i0,000. 

RESOLUTIONS-THIRD DAY-13th. NOVEMBER 1934 

The third day’s procecdme:;s were resumed in the noon to-day. ’The conference protested 
nLoiuist Uaja fluhadur Krishiiamachari’s bill repealing; (he tSarda Act and ur^ed more 
Birin{.';ent enforcement of the Sarda A(rt by doin^ av^ay with the security clause in 
it, demanded BiiOratre for every literate woman, urf.*:(!d the appointment of women 
as juroiH, supported the deniaiul of (he All-India >Vomen’s Conference respecting the 
upj/oiutiuent of an All-India committee to propose improvements in the le^^al status 
and ri^j:htB ol women and demanded representation for women 011 the said 
committee. 

Merilion of divorce by one speaker raised a veritable storm of controversy. The 
rescduliqn was, however, passed iiy the tactful handlin^^ of the situation by the presi¬ 
dent. The conference represented a tendency to put blind faith in persons masquer¬ 
ading; under the pnisc of religious or sfiiritual saints. 

The last resolution appealed (0 women in cities to stri\e thi'ir utmost to tour 
throiqt:h rural areas to spread ideas of prop-ess and asnist uj)!ifL in all directions of 
womenfolk in vilhi^^cs, 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 

T'residine; over the ninth session of the Mysore State Women’s Conference 
held at llan^alorc on the 10th, November 1934, Mrs. Marfjaret E. Cousins 
observed that there was a tendency for women to think that lbin[i;8 ou^rht 
to be made (aisy for them so that they mi^dit take their jilaee in public 
life. ‘Tt is an illusion. Women may expect that they will have to stru^f'Ic 
hard for the plums of life, even for the ri/j;ht to do hard serviees for a p3od many. 
Th('y will not be pampered with reserved scats. It is not ^ood for them nor for 
the national morale. Jhit those who arc brave and feel the call of service, of patriot¬ 
ism will not shrink from contested electioxis, from failures, perhaps in them, from 
saerifiecs, from even daily ditlieulties of dedicated life.” 

Mrs. Cousins, proceeding, said that the lead of women in the matter of asking 
for joint eleciorates at this juncture of constitution-making was worthy of all praise. 
The idea of speeial seals for women was pampering and was based on an inferiority 
com))lex. Women must not be afraid of hard work and hard knocks. Let Durga 
Devi be their model. 

‘AVe mccthit a time when the western hemisphere is rushing towards another terrible 
war which God forbid. Bat we women must send our thoughts out against any 
such sacrifiees of human material which women have risked their lives to bring into 
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world. Jt is the fijlory of India that it is launching into the world its ideal of 
violence as an alternative to bloody warfare. At the Bombay Congress the creed of 
non-violence wkh reiterated. Women everywhere will rejoice in such a new instrument 
of gaining the ends of securing justice and ending quarrels. 


RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY-llth NOVEMBER 1934 

The Conference re-assembled this morning, Mrs. Cousins presiding, when the 
reports of the seetiunal seereturies were read. Resolutions given notice of by 
mcmbire were then discussed. 

ENCXHlUAfiEMr.NT TO InDJCENOUS INDUSTRIES 

Mrs. Kamalunniia 11. Dasappa moved a resolution to the edect that greater en¬ 
couragement be given to indigenous industries. 

In doin'.' so, Mrs. Kamalamma referred to the village reconslniction scheme of 
Mahatma (iandhi and appealed to the women of Mysore to foster indigenous 
tries Uh far as possible. They should ad lake a vow to culiivate the Swadeshi 
spirit. After being seconded by Mrs. V. Rduialinf/am, the resolution was carried 
unanimonsly. 

The resolution of Mrs. K. D. Eulcmaniann/ia rr([iu'sting (lovernmont to pro¬ 
vide from next year for the teaching of science sulijocts in the Intermediate classes 
of the Maharani’s Colh'ge in Mysore, was next discussed and adopted unanimously. 

In commending the resedution for the acceptance of the House. Mrs. Riikmani- 
nmma referred to the dt'cision of the Univi'rsily to transfer the Mahanini's College 
from Mysore to Bangalore and said lliat this would act as a great handicap to the 
girls ill Mysore. She thought that even if the transfer was efleeted, the intermediate 
elasses would be retained. At present if a lady student wanted to take up seienco 
subjects, she hud to go to Bangalore. This meant hardship and great expenditure. 

Miss Z. Lazarus, Mrs, .Kamalarama Jl. Dasappa and d’haiikaehamma supported 
the resolution. 


‘‘Clean” Film Campaiun 

Miss Tomlinson next moved the following resolution ‘‘The Women’s Conferenoc 
regards the exhibition of many films showm to the public in cinema houses as objec- 
tionaliie, and dangerous to the minds of the young. It prays that the (lovernment 
well take speedy steps to purify the cinema and so to remove a great danger from our 
ciuis and towns : this ('onferenco further prays that thi; exhibition of unwholesome 
pictures and pi sters miiy be prohibited ; and further urges upon the authorities the 
advisability of appointing some ladies as members of the Board of Censors for 
cinemas.” 

Mrs. V. R. Thiagaraja Aiyar made a scathing condemnation of modern day 
films and pointed out that the young boys and girls after seeing such films tried to 
imitate western methods and ideas. Much reform was needed in regard to these 
cinemas and she appealed to the Conference to urge on the attention of (lovernment 
the desirability of iircventing the exhibition (»f indecent films and prohibiting boys 
and girls of tender age from attending these unwholesome films. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

On the motion of Urs. Indirabai Vasudevamurthi, the Conference resolved unani¬ 
mously that Hindi be made a common language for India. 

SurrPvEssiON of Immoral Traffic 

The Conference next adopted the resolution of Sister Ethel Tankinson, heartily 
supporting the Bill for the suppression of immoral tralfic among women and child¬ 
ren and requested Ciovcrnment to pass the Bill at an early date and open the need¬ 
ed rescuo homes. 

On the motion of the President, the House adopted another resolution, 
strongly urgi«K need of railway companies in India issuing concession tickets 
to delegates attending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held at Karachi next 
month. 

The personnel of (he Standing Committee of the State Women’s Conference for 
the next year was then announced. The Conference then adjourned for the day. 
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RESOLUTIONS-THIRD DAY- I2th. NOVEMBER 1934 

Mi’B. Mfindyam of Shimoga moved to-day that Icp^ielation Ic^aliHinp; widow 

marriages be enacted. 

Thin rcHoIiilion evoked keen diacUBRinn. Mrs. V, K. Thia^araja Aiynr, Mrs. 
A. S. R. Chari and Sri Than^achamina, while according: their support to the prin¬ 
ciple of raarriap^cH for vir^dn widows, expressed thcrnselves strongly against any 
legalisation of such marriages. 

Mrs. Indira Bai Vasudevamiirthl said that in the interest ot the children born 
of the marriage of virgin widows, such marriages should be legalised. 

On the motion of J)r. Mathura Rai, the further consideration of this subject was 
deferred, in view of its importance. 

The (-onfercnce then adopted the following resolutions 

“This Confi'rcnce strongly reeommeruls to Government that more uniformity bo 
shown in the distribution to girls of nil communities seholarships and other facili¬ 
ties for the encouragement of girls' education. 

‘^This Conference rerpiests the authorities to establish an vS.P.C.A. in each district, 

' This Conference nijuests the Government to exempt women from the rule of 
having to own taxable property in their own name before they can serve on the 
Educational section of the District Boards”. 

the ri'solutions were diseussed, Mrs. Cousins, in winding up tliC' procee- * 
MfUg' . c nigratulated the women of Mysore on the romaikablc manner in which 
th^y ha(' helped her to carry through the business. The discussion covered a 
vane'y of hUlijeets and the speakers showed great freedom of thought and indepen- 
denei in their spceehes. Mrs. (/ousins siiggested to the authorities of the Mysore 
Hfiite Women's Conference the desiiability of holding these conferences in rural 
»ire»s, so that the masses could tie educated. With the garlanding of the President 
and usual vote of thanks, the Conference came to an end. 


The Travancore Women’s Conference 

The All India Women's Travancore Constituent (Amferenee was lie1d at Tiivan- 
drum on the 17th November 1934 under the proBidency of 'Irs, MKtladakiihini 
Rcddi. 


JUNIOU MATTAKAXrs MeSSAOK 

At the outset Dr. MulhiilaUhini Reddi read the message of Her Highness the Junior 
Maharani which was as follows : “Initiated as this Conference has bemi by the All-India 
body which aims at presenting to women in India their respouBibilities as citizens 
and mothers of future citizens and securing equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women, it has wisely made every one of its eonstituent organisa¬ 
tions, largely autonomous. Travancore has made great strides in women’s education 
and does not suffer from some of the handicaps that elsewhere hamper the growth 
of our movement. But as is clear from your agenda here is still enormous volume 
of work before us. Education and social betterment and many other forms of social 
service that are comprised in your programme must be dealt with in terms of local 
conditions and I, therefore, welcome the Travancore Conference and wish it a buc- 
ccBsful Bcssion.’’ 


Welcome Address 

Mrs. Devasikhamani, President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
gathering and spoke of the wide scope for fellowship and social work for a body 
like the All-India Women’s Conference which knew only one caste of; womanhood. 
She then referred to Dr. Muthulakshrai Reddi and her great work in the cause of 
the upliftment of Indian womanhood. 

After referring to conditions in Travancore in regard to literacy and conditions 
of employment, she suggested wider diffusion of education and appealed for action 
by members and for a spirit of service for the all-rouud upliftment of women. 
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President’s Address 

Dr. Muthulahhmi Reddi. in the course of her extempore presidential address, 
after thaiikinfr the organisers for their kindness and welcome, referred to the establish¬ 
ment of the Horae for the Destitute and the generosity of the royal family. 

tSpeaking of the All-India Women’s Conference, she said that there were 118 
branches from the North-West Frontier to Trivandrum. She congratulated the 
women of Tra^ancore on the mark made at the conference and their intelligent 
matriarchal system and the unparalleled example of women not abusing their 
power and congratulated them on possessing freedom, equal lights and opportuni¬ 
ties with men. vSho expressed the view that Travancore women were the best fitted 
to serve the whoh; of India in spreading education. She pointed out that Mahatma 
Gandhi had called Malabar and Travancore a “black spot” so far as untouchability 
and unapproachability was concerned and she appealed to them to work for the 
removal of these disabiltics. Nature was bountiful and beautiful, but why should 
humanity be so ungeucroua ? The uplift of the backward classes was in the hands 
of women. 

Congratulating the Conference on sending two students to Delhi Lady Irwin 
College of Domestic Science, she spoke of the importance of application of science 
in practical life and the need for establishing nutrition bureaus for explaining the 
values of vitamins. Sh (3 exhorted the members of the Conference to take their 
legitimate part in the legislature and municipalities and appealed to Travancore 
women to come out to other provincss like foreign missionaries. She concluded by 
saying that education without being consecrated to the service of humanity and 
merely for the possession of academic qualification was of no value. 

Annual Report 

The annual report of the Travancore constituent conference of the AIMndia 
Coniercncc was read by Smnaiki Rukminiamma. 

The report showed that during the last year the constituency mainly devoted its 
attention to educational and social works. The membership was 100. On account 
of the numerous preocxrapations of the members in connection with llis Excellency 
the Viceroy's visit, the Rallikctlu of the First Princess and other functions, the cons¬ 
tituency was not sblo to achieve anything spectacular. In th(3 matter of adult 
education the members took upon themselves the task of educating illiterate domes¬ 
tic servants. The constituency appraised the Government of the urgent necessity of 
removing the Hindu cremation ground from the neighbourhood of the Women and 
Ghildren’e Hospital. A sura of Rs. 700 was collected towards the Uihar Relief 
Fniui. A meeting was convened to pass resolutions requesting the Government of 
India to appoint a committee to enquire into the legal disabilities of women in India 
and suggest remedies. Tho report acknowledged the valuable co-operation received 
from leading members of the Trivandrum Par. The constituency deputed two 
students, one a graduate and the other an under-graduate, to undergo training in 
the Lady Irwin College for Domestic Science. The report records the valuable co¬ 
operation received from the Vauita Sangham, Mahila Mandiram, Y. W. G. A. and 
the Womens’ Council of Help. The report expressed the gratitude of the constitu¬ 
ency to Their Highnesses the Maharaja and .Junior Maharaui for their gracious 
support and interest in the uplift of womanhood in the State. 

Mrs. A. Alexander addressed the gathering. She said that women delegates to 
the Round Table Conference had created a very good impresBion in England. Tho 
freedom won by women was not for more self-glorification but for the service of 
womankind. There was a huge number of lady graduates in Travancore but they had 
not accomplished anything. Speaking of beggary the speaker was of opinion that 
mere legislation was of no avail. She met with beggars in London, though beggary 
was a crime there. People begged under the guise of one thing or another. Public 
spirit and action alone could reduce beggary and iu India it was women who 
encouraged beggary and it was for women to prevent beggary. Then the speaker 
dwelt on the need for juvenile literature and periodicals for ladies. She pleaded for 
expansion of their work throughout the State. 

Mrs. Thankanmia Padmanabha Pillai speaking in Malayalam observed that 
educated women in Travancore had to knock at the doors of heads of departments 
and get disappointed. Tho system of education was at fault. They had freedom and 
they had to make use of that freedom to reforcc tho system of education. Organized 
work in thevarious fields was the dire need of the hour. Many women were too 
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modoBt to ^ct out and too poor to remain at home. Pie flupj^efited an orp^anization 
l)a8ed on co-operative principles and opined that educated women could be a ^rcat 
use in this work. 

In the afternoon Bcssion, rcsoinfiona were discussed. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions of loyalty and filicitations to ITis Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core on his attainirjp; the 22nd. birthday, expressint^ •p;ratitiifle to IPis Hi^liness for 
his munificence in founding: a Ifome ff»r the Destitute and Infirm, were moved from 
the chair and passed, all stan(lln^^ A eondolem*e resolution recording deep sense 
of sorrow and loss at the death of Sir C. Sankaran Nair was passi'd, ail standing;. 
The Conference passed resolutions con*::ratHlatin^ Mrs. Bernard on her election as 
(Chairman of the Cochin Municipality and Miss IJanno Becbi, the first Mahomedan 
lady to lake the B. A. Dct'rce in Travancorc. 

l^EOMOTION OF AdITLT EDUCATION 

Mrs. M, 0. l^erghesp moved a resolution emphasising]; the need for organised 
ctroris to promote adult education. She observed that, despite the headway made 
in the field of education. Travancorc was far behind other c'viliscd countries. The 
add’iion to the number of literates durinfr the last decade was not much. It was 0 
per cent for males and 4 per cent for females. The lapses info illiteracy had be¬ 
come one of the baneful features. The reason was to be found in the fact that 
therf' was no vital eounection between school life and home life, Once out of 
school meant complete ignorance. A hi^h level of literacy was an essential requisite 
of siicecssful democracy. The speaker su']:^];esled ^rants-in-aid to ni^^ht schools and 
fiprced with the view of the Statham Committee reirardinp; iiif^^ht schools bein^ at¬ 
tached to trainin^^ schools, yhe pleaded for a definite policy and orpinised work. 

iSrimathi Anandaralliamma, sccondinp the resolution, said that illiterate sisters 
outside the hall would be ca^er to know what some women were doin^^ inside. It 
was a misfortune that their i^>;norance prevented them from satisfying their curiosity. 
If they desired political regeneration or social reform, it (‘ould bo achieved only by 
the spread of adult education. She hoped that membere would first see that their 
domestic servants were literate. Cochin stood first with 22 per cent and it was but 
ripht they should work for widespread literacy. 

Srimathi Memakshiamina supported the resolution in a Malayalam speech. The 
necessity of literacy was felt all the more whsn women had to exercise their fran¬ 
chise. Political ri'^hts could be exercised only when the mass tind a knowledge of 
{jjeneral affairs. Adult education by means of radio and p:raniophono was su^^i;cstcd 
by the speaker. 

The resolution was then put to vote and was passed unanimously. 

Women Teaciieeb for Boys 

Mrs. Dhanakoti Pillai moved a resolution urp;inp: that education of boys and 
^drls should be in the hands of women. In the ‘course of her Tamil speech, Mrs. 
Dhanakoti Pilini observed that psycholo^riealJy wmmrn were best fitted to leach 
cbildreii. On account of their inherent sympathy with native wif, joy and mirth 
of children women could f^uide children much better than men. 

.P/iss C. A^inamma, in supportint]; the resolution, observed that the idea 
was not new in Travancorc. Co-education had yielded the best results in 
America and EriRland. There were 37,f)00 children below the age of six and tho 
Montessori and Kiinderf^artcn methods could be taught only by women successfully. 

The resolution was uuaniraouBly passed. 

Course in Hyoiene for Girls 

Srimathi V. G. Gouriamina, raovinji; a resolution recommending that IIy^ 2 ;icnc 
and ITorac Heience be made subjects of practical study in all girls’ schools, observed 
that hygiene taught in the formative period of a girls’ life quickened her civic 
conscience and the amount of nuisance committed by children on roads would be 
a thing of the past if women were taught hygiene and the art of home-keeping. 

Mrs. Statham, seconding the resolution, observed that hygiene and domestic 
Bcienco were highly necessary and important. They wanted not blue stockings but 
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good ho'3Bcwivo3. Scientifically fed and brought up babies were required and she 
hoped that future generations of Travaiicore would be supermen. 

Miss. A. Zarlmria, supporting the resolution, observed that the usual charge 
levelled against educated women was that they neglected domestic work. JJomestic 
economy, study of food and first aid were all useful aids to a healthy and en¬ 
lightened life. 

Dr. Mnthulakshmi Reddy explained the varied syllabus of the Lady Irwin 
College and she hoped that members would attach great imp- rtanc(' to tL(3 subjects. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Moral In.striiction 

Srimathi C. Rul:»nniain))m moved a resolution urging that moral instruclion 
be made coinjuilsory in Hcbools. 

She pointed out that, the iiresent condition of boys and girls was not satisfactory 
viewed from a moral slandpoint. ItiMobeJienee and spirit of levolt were every wIkr! 
noticeable. 81iij:IiteKt misnndt.'rstanding was siiflieient tor lu'.rbcuiring hatred and 
without eharaclir and rational obedience no eduealion would he complc'le. 

Miss Eunice ihuuc': wanted the proposition to he made clear. Moral iiistru^'lion 
could not be made cominilsoty in tin' siaise the mover wanted it to be dune. 
Though she would not say that morality was comparative there was a diflereiice of 
opinion as ri'gards moral teaclimg. No cluid could learn morals, if every time the 
teacher used donds. Comiuilsion always led to rebellion. She thought the girl guid(3 
movement and soc.iai activities uould help the stiidents. 

The Prcsidcut then explained the resolution. ISlu! said the resolution was inranl in 
emphasise the necessity of bringing out the best ot human nature. The epics which 
were taught from tune imnu'morial had a lot of moral worth in them, J'nith is 
truth in all religions. Ihtja iiam Mohan Roy assimilated this great idea, Cirl guide 
acLivilics were one of the methods to achieve the end but a provision for emphasis¬ 
ing the uecessiry of moral instruction was always made in the resolutions of the 
All-Jndia C.onf(‘renccs. 

The lesolutiou was put to vole and carried, 35 voting for and 22 against. 
Literature for Juvenii.es 

Miss A. ('Iiandii moved a resolution urging the Inetd for iinprovi'd juvenile 
literature iU vermieulais and reciursting the (Jovernmeni to a[)j)oint a committee to 
consider the (juestion, 8he spoke of the need for such literature in India. (Ihildrim's 
newspapers were few; poetry books did not deal with Indian (‘ondilions. (Children’s 
magazines were rare. A great deal of good resulted from bavuig heatlliy juvenile 
literature. 

Mrs. L. Narayanan Nait\ seconding the resohitioti, observed that slarvatioii of 
inlellcct and existenc:e of superstition i.hat aP' into the vitals (4 the ixople could lie 
prevented by the imjiroved juvenile literature. 'I'he resolution was imt-sed unanimously. 

Mepjual Insrix'tjon in Sfitools 

Mrs. S. Rcjannna Eadnintiabha. I'lUni moved a resolution urging frefiiient and 
c/rcelivo medical insjieetiOM in juimary and high schools. She rclrmd to the j)oor 
health eondifions and the poor average life of Indians and said that syaternatie and 
thorough iiispeciions were absolutely necessary. 

Miss Eunice Gomez, in seconding the resolution, observed that, stupidity and 
stubbornness among children were due to some physical deficts and midieal 
inspection alone could discover them. Sometinns the defect was not noticed till an 
advanced age when it was too late. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Need fou Nursery Scitools 

Miss Joyce Vedalcan "moved a resolution urging the need for nursery schools 
and requesting the Government to take speedy moasures for opening them. In 
the course of her observations, the speaker observed that the latent powers of 
tho child could be brought out in nursery schools. The waste in the pre-school*ago 
was a loss to the {State. 

Miss S. K. George eeeonded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 
Beggary Problem 

Miss N. C. Annama, in moving a resolution urging the need for organised relief 
and legislation to prevent professional beggary and calling upon the public to eo- 
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operate, observed that the public luiiid was not siitrieiently stirred ii» the matter. 
Cdiarity was ordinarily conceived to be a household divinity and this led to laziness 
of able-bodied persons. What was wanted was the jioolin^ of resources and orpi- 
iiiscd relief. The destitute had a n^ht to the resources of the Slate and society 
and the fortunate few should set apart somi'thiujj; for their unfortunate fellow- 
beinjzis and oi’ttanised relief would iwevent be^fxary and indiscrnninatc eharity. 

Miss G. li\ Thanhamnia, in si-eondm^!; the resolution, (diserved that bep:fi;ary 
became henditaiy and it was the direct cause for the spread of contap;ious diseases. 
She hoped that the establishment of a niblmr factory would in a way solve the 
problem of unemployment amonp: the deslitiile, d'he rcsoJution was passed 
unanimously. 

Mrs. G. Ranitin Pillai moved a resolution for extending: the activities of the 
eonkrence to ihc mofussil and seconded by Mrs. P. V. Nayar it was passed. 

EN^rinx iXTo Woman's DisAruLiriKS 

Mrs. K. N. Aiijar, in movinet a resolution a])})eiihiie: to the government 
of India to ajijioinl a commission to eiirjuire into the le^oi! clisabiliti(‘S of tlie women 
of Imlia. detailed the various disabilities ot Hindu women iu mailers of inhcritauce, 
m:iin‘enan(‘e and ])roprie(ury rights. 

Mrs, Srnui\isai}i, si'cundinp' the n'soliition. rdiserved that women were always- 
dep''nd"^:d on the charity of males and in variably they ume lh'' snderers. Hindu 
Ijiw must be suitably amended. Mrs. N. G. S. Atyar hU])])orled the resolution in a 
Tamil s]K-''ch. and it was ])asHed. 

].etoliuion« were also jiassed coiieratulntin^^ the Si-cial h'ciwice I.ea<jiie on the 
elean-up eai.i])aipn. urpoiip^ need lor nnmbeis of thi* rontert nce hiliino active stejis 
lor the uplift of the depressed classes and for the aholnion of iinlonchainliiy. 

'»>aihi Ati(ni(UiTaUi.amiiia moved a ii'solntiun nremp; ihi' iic/d of women 
members in munieipal eonnciis and appealino to tlie women of the land to lake 
mt've steps to ^u't iheir npresentaiives elected. Sirs. E. C. J'haiian seconded the 
rcBolulion which was passed unanimously. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

The (i^hili session of the Andhra i)esa ('’onstitnency (liii.f-rtiice was field on 
ibe 17lh. November 1934 at the Ihsant Hail. Madanapa'l • lo.dei tin ]ncS!cicney of 
Sri))/allii G. lUnujabdi. A \t‘iy lariv tC'Oln loiio (-1 del''{..ii(S ti’om all over the 
Andhra J>tsa aitinUid. Over btO ladn s from the town attended tin' conference. 

Srcvnuiibi G. Par</<ilnii, raisint^ amidst eheei^, deliv-red iiei pi’isnlential addrese. 
Jn till' ('(iiiise 1)1 Id 1 s.peeeli, she said : 

“Tin* jnobi'in of the stains of Indian womanhood is, in my opinion, much dee¬ 
per tluin what It may seem at tirst si^ht. Our <oiitaet with the Western nations 
has bioiipfji our iileats into t^niliet with ihc si' of the Wt stern civilisation. It has 
lalliii to our lot as rej)ieKentatjves of the movement in favour of the emaneijiatlou 
ol Indian wiimaiibood to seek an adjiislment of the a;.:;er('ssive materialism of the 
West with tin- modest and K'lirin^ virtues of the East. p, is 'onr sacred duty to 
show by example that we ai’c aimine; at that type of womanhood which embodies 
in itsi'lt the ideal p-iitiier ot the hnslaiiid, Ihc lovni*^ moiiier of the child, the hum¬ 
anitarian social worker, and a sohlier in the battle for freetlom. 

Jf there is any asja'ct of the life of the Indian woman that rerpiiri'S a close and 
caidiil attenlic)!!, it is the status and jiosition assi[;n('d to lu'r in the family and in 
society. Jiie ancient and time-worn laws of Manu and Mitakshara still control our 
domestic relaiiuns and arc to-day ([uoled as authorities in codes of law. I need 
not expatiate on ihe contemptuous conditions undtT which a widow lives in a 
Jlmdu joint lamily. In my opinion, it is hi^h time that our rijj;htfl of inheritanco 
on an eipial footing with tUat of the male members of the family are recognized 
and iiroicctcd by tStatute law. 

-I now come to a thorny (piestion upon which much may be said on either side— 
1 mean the right of divorce. The light is entirely alien to the piiiieiples of Hindu 
law which cuusidcr marriage as a saeramont, an indissoluble bond, once made that 
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cannol ho difiRoIvod. 1 would sunrjrcgf }i of liiw by whiidi in ciiflos of cnrelty, 

provocl 1,0 th(' Hntishu^iiiui of n. court of low. tlu' wib* should be fillowod to ox(!rciso 
h(T rij;hl of divorce. 'I’hc l;iw :m it Klaiids {o-d;iy cou<‘crniii^ marital ri'IatioiiR, no 
doubt, provider in niich caacs acpirato mnintcnaiUM' on a decent Beale, but it no¬ 
where BiinciionB the rip'bt of rc-marria^';e, and 1 think it ia but bare jiiHtice that the 
fair t)arln(T who had ilc' misfortune to l»e ill-trcatial fthould have another chance of 
HHefiil life ’Vitb familv. PaiB law wonld also Iji* made aj)j)beable to all other cases 
in which the ]ircBcnl law' alio as Bcparatc maintenance. 

Another asjxs-t of soend refoem which has Ix-ni emra^in^ the attention of the 
rndian public lor a drcidf' is for the jirevention of child marrinircs. It should ho 
Jiere nn r: !lon-'d lo (be cndif of the (iovcriirneiit tli.d, it has done sornethin^j: to 
e/b-c(. this n'form. Str ui'.'^ vi'w’s are exiKi'ss. rl, holh in favour and ae:ainst the 
Sarda Aft as it n ov stands. fhit in my opini.-n, except for (he laMnovine:: of ono 
or two l(Map-hol -s in the 1 "islation sneh as th'* non-a])t>l’‘'‘i\bility of tl\c provisions 
of the Aci to Tnavner's p^rforncil in o'b.fV td\.in lU'itisli liuban provims's ami the 
ahsence ol a e] uisc d'‘■■lai rillic inamac'es (»f firls hrlow twelve years void, the 
Act iNelf ,!j)peais lo h.oc b m conc.ivfd and \voik<'d on a lia-is that should receive 

till' apprc’-d of ;di di^jia'-ionate thinkefs, 

ddie Jliri in s eociy, wbe'h his survived the vicjssiludes to which the Indian natiivn 
has t)e( 0 ‘■iiljjceled, lies y. 1 one sore point that refjnir-s our imimaliate attention. 
All honour to thf :d>il of (he Indian iialion, Aldiatma Gandhi, who has taknn up 
the c.'iuse of i!ie iin!oi'cUablcs as more dear to hi.n than his own life. Reform in 
this diia'erion whi<h del not r'aive any attention worth mentioning: a conple of 
years hack has b'cm mad* one of th' foremost ptoblctns of India to-day hy the 
;j:rca( imp-t-is y ViU toil by fbc (‘pic fast of Mahatma G mdhi and his all-India 
campaign. •')[ .mu-s,', 'here i- a vast amount of work yet to be done both in 
rousing pnfil'c otetd'Ci in favour of the s)-called utilouchahles and for improvinr!; 
Inrir ceononi' ■ ami soeia! ctmdidons. InJceil. 1 am strongly of op nion that the 
immediate ncei] j,i tluir oconomif uplift. 

Now I com > to a sfdierc of ndorm tlie nei'd for which is ns insistent as tho 
mnybad with whi'di it has been treated. 1 havi' no hesitation in snyim:’'—and T 
ni'lievc von Will nvree with uo'—that (he eryine; maal of India is the eradication of 
the provcroial iMiteraey of th- Indian mass(*s. I need hardly point out to you the im¬ 
perative iic'-c'-s tv for formn!.dine: mass (‘vlucatioii sclienio.s. 

^'is'er,, l!tc c arc same of tb' imporlani ])[<mlems that cotifront US and for which 
Ave wore seek’ii'r solution, lint I have r.'fraim'd nj) (o ii iw from mcntionine; the ono 
snj)r('i.]< pnibs'iu of the Indian nation, wldudi without our fneinn; it boldly, we shall 
’'•a he able to r'ml’a’ a yo )d account of onrselvt's with rcy;an] to others. 

The s leial leeds of India, the ('conom'e u])tift and the oduealional advance of the 
f .dian massis arc i'mxirieably mix * I tip until the, political sitilus of our country. 
In a Mlave coiiiiiiy Iikt' India, the first and f ircmost, duty of every child of the 
.edion !S to rend asiind-T (lie siia-kh's of shvery. Wt' are to-day '’conomically, 

' ydally and politically the s! ivi's of a VV- tTn nation Our economic povtudy is 
direi'tly due to its da nin it ion. Our social inequalitii's, our commuual (lifrereucos, 
whicii seem (o thrcatcu us at ewTy stae:'' of our political advance, and the inferior 
])osition ass:;j:m'd to ns amone the faster nations of the world can oidy he explained 
on this assum])’d()n. .As for the ]i)li'i ‘al stains of the Indians, it, hardly rerpiircs 
any comment: the Indians are eo.nparativady nowlinv even in their own country. 

r am of oiiinion that tlu’ crux of the ma'bT is the economic dojicndimce of India 
on Enj;laii(l. Idle pov- rty-stricki'ii villaL!:’'rs ha,vc hardly a full meal a day. Let us 
put our heads loiplb’r and oryauize ourselva's to achieve unity of purpose and 
action lo root out (lie evils that sap our Rtreiii!;ih, to carry b^ht and learniup; to 
the masses and lead (Ik'ui to victory in every field of activity, a victory that shall 
be tho ^lory of our miilherlaud.” 

The P'esident was followed by Mr.s. D. Lakshmibai, Mrs. S. Karaalamraa and 
others who all spoke on some of the importaut problems before the conference. 

Resolutions 

The conference then passed a number of resolutions. 

Rop:ret was exprt'sscd that the rejristiwed j^radiiates of the Andhra University did 
not elect to the Senate Mrs. 1). Lakshmi Giirumurti, B. A., who stood for open 
election to the Senate in the recent by-clcction. 
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A resolution was pasHccl that thore ahoiild be a separate Women’s College in 
Andhra Desa and that a separate hostel for girls be provided in the Vizag Medical 
School. 

The Conference requested the (Tovernment and Local Bodies to encourage voca¬ 
tional education. The Conference refjucHted the Andhra Desa Women’s consti¬ 
tuency to contnbute its share to the sum of Rs. l.CKX) promised by the Madras 
rresidency as a contribution for Domestic Science College, Delhi. 

All the resolutions were moved by the chair and jiassed unanimously. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY—18th NOVEMBER 1934 

The proceedings of the Conference concluded after a number of resolutions were 
passed. 

There was a warm dL'bate on the resolution giving the support of the Conference 
to (he Hindu Marringes Dissolution Bill, and it was thrown out ultimately by an 
ovi'ruhelming majority. 

d'hi' Conlenuiec demanded the strict enforcement of Sarda Act and lent its 
whv'le-hcarted snjqiort to tJie abolition of iintouchabilily. It demanded also the 
grant (tf equal righis (o women in all walks of life esjiceially in the matter 
of iiiheritnnee. A ri’solution was also passed, reeommending a more vigilant control 
over Ok' release of films. 

dm <’mf(Tenee n'eommended the use by women of khaddar and swadeshi, 

A r. lOlulion was jiassed, condeiiiniiig the (.’omtiiunal vXwaid and recommending 
.loiiil Electorates. Tin' (‘arly creation and formation of a separate Andhra ITovjnco 
uas cJso passed The (k)iifcreucc then terminated. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The ninth Bcssion of the Delhi Worrum's Provincial (’onsliluent Conference was 
held ill the Saraswati Bhawaii, New Delhi on the 27lh. November 1934 under the 
presidency of Larin N. N. SirL<ti\ The eouferciu-e attracted a n'cord crowd 
including a large number of Muslim uomen, piominent being Lady Shafi, Begum 
Zalar Hiissaiiq Begum Mohammad Ali, Mrs. Bajpai, ami Miss '’i'oung. Jn the 
course of her speech, the Piesid<nt said 

’The time is ]'ast uhdi tluae was any meessity for preaching on the vital im¬ 
port ance of the objects of this league. No rcusimable man or Momaii can ])Ossibly 
deny that one ed' the most jmssing I'loldims ol thus eountiy is the removal of the 
aj.'jiallmg illiteracy among oiir sisteis. 

‘While the (Toveiiirnent may not ha\e enough fumfs for starting compulsory 
jiriniary edneatun, are we to sit A\ith folded hands? We may not hi' able to attain 
sneeesH to the extent ue desire, but whatever we can do, hc.wcvcr small, will be dis¬ 
tinct gain. 

*I find also that the league is interested in nmoviiig disabilities of women in 
matters of inheritarn'c and other rights (d women. It is a hoiieful feature that 
among at least a certain section of Indians, the hcling is growing that time has 
come for removing age-long jiijustiecs done to women. 

Whilt' in this eouiilry, conservatism is a bar to social firogress, signs aro not 
wanting that the eitiidil of eonservaiism is receiving eoiitiiiued attacks and this 
league, I am sure, can help in this eamjmigii. 

“The object of oni' of (he resolutions to be moved to-day for taking some mcra- 
hers of this leagiU' in (lie education, sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub¬ 
committees of the iniinicijialily is so just and }uopcr that 1 am sure this league 
will express its opinion in clear and emphatic lenns. 

'I call assure my sisters that 1 shall consider it a privilege if J can lie of any 
assistance in furthering the cause of this league to which 1 wish success in its 
eJlorts to improve the euudilion of women in this province.’ 

Mrs. Asaf Ali next presented the annual report in the course of which she 
ciiunierated that the league opened a primary co-tducational school which was 
running on non-comrnunal lines in the village Oha.idrawal, a girls’ school had been 
opened by Mrs. Pearylal, a member of the league, and the attendance indicated 
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that priudice against education for girls was on tho wane; the league started a 
music school for popularising Indian music and classical dancing , and members of the 
league started an industrial school for needy women and another school for impart¬ 
ing instruction in higher Hindi. The league started the ind('pendent Cihar earth¬ 
quake relief fund and appointed committees for other social works, 

Mrs. Asaf Ali said that it w'as due to the ellbrts of the league that nearly 5 per 
cent voters of the women paiticipated in the municipal elections and it was due to 
the defective electoral roll and the absence of sepatate booths that only 30 per 
cent of the women voters participated in the Assembly elections. 

Resolutions 

Without a division the conference jiassrd seven resolutions emphatically dis¬ 
approving of tile exi'iting discriminations against women, deinaiidiiig the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission to consider the removal of th(‘ legal disabilities of w’omrn as 
regards inheritance and marriage, urging that the proceedings of the All-lndia 
conference he in ilindiislani, that the GovemriK'iit should take immediate steps 
to check the growing evil of the increasing number of cases of abduction and trathc 
in vvotiK'H, that parental eo-0])eration was necessary for primary education, that till 
such tunc as woineii were not elected to the murdeipalily th(^ nn'mlicrs of tho league 
be coopted on the education, sanitation, maternity and child w^elfare sub-comm it tees 
of the municipality and that tin* Raihiay Hoard lie rfapiested to grant concessions 
for delegates to the annual session of the A11-India Women’s Conference. 

The only resolution that was lost liy 40 to 21 votes was that advising Muslim 
parents and guardians to draw up marriage eoiitraets safeguarding tlie legal rights 
of their daughters and wards at the time of llu'ir marriages and recommending tho 
adoption of the model eontraet eireiilated by the All-India Women’s Conference. It 
W'.H explained for the resolution that it was not binding on everybody ; neverthe¬ 
less there was strong opposition. 

After voting, a iioint of order was raised that only Muslims and not Hindus 
should vote as it eoneerned ,he former which wuis, however, over-ruled, it being a 
mi.xed gathering. The confer''nce then terminated. 


The Cochin Women’s Conference 

The ninth Cochin Constituent Coufereneo of (he All-India Womim’s C'lonfereneo 
.vas held on tin 22nd. November 1934 in the premises of tho Women’s Union 
Cud), Triehur uiidir the pri'sidentship of Mrs. Dorothij Dwinimj Churko. In the 
' ourso of her speech she said 

It is a great pleasure for me to be with you to-day, and 1 am glad that the 
oppoi tunity of presiding on this occasion has necessitated my familiarising myself 
10 some extent with the woik of the All-India Women’s Cjonferenee. I wish to 
compliment the ladies who met in ('aleutta on both the scope and the ability de- 
iiionstraicd in the report of the eightf» Oonferenee. 1 am sure it miist also be a 
matter of gratification to all ot us hire in Cochin to sec that in this [State we 
have no less than nine local associations, surely as high a proportion us that of 
any area in India. 

There is quite a lot of agitation to-day, as there must have been many times 
before in the history of the world, about ‘’woman's placid” Italy and (Tcrmany ar«3 
insisting that “her place is in the home,” are discouraging the training of women 
in many professional lines, and are putting ])remiiimH on large families. 

To some of the rest of the world it seems as if they were merely trying 
to raisij *'eannon fodder’’ for future wars. However that may be, what 

really is tho value of women in the world ? Despite the recent German 
denunciation of the equality of men and w’omen as a “product of decadent 
Jewish intellectualism,” 1 venture to assert that men and women are equally valua¬ 
ble, though not identically valuable. Roth have their own particular contributions 
to make to the life of the world, psychologically spenking, and one cannot get 
along without the other. 

Woman is essentially conservative. I do not mean that she is not radical—she 
is often more radical than man—but J mean that she instinctively tends to save, 
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to prcBorvc rv(Tyt,hiii{>: that bo of value. This often roHullfi in the cofiRorva- 

iiori of many things of dtibious value, but. women is very eoonomi(‘al, and she 
cannot, boar to Be(' anylhin.e; wasted which mi^ht. bo iisofl. 

\V('ni('n liatcH to see the wasU* of human iih' that there is in th(' world. That, is 
why most women hate war. Tlu'y are aiajent, woikiTS afrainsl, diseasi', when once 
they see it can Ix' ])reveiitetl. They are the pioiu'ers ae.ainsi bad working eonditions. 
They are the leadc'i's in tjyint: to ])reveiit moral downfall. Woman dislikes to se(‘ 
tJie waste of human ener^’-y. Many of llie labour-Mivin^- deviei*s which the western 
honswife us(’h ioe the idras of women, thonch fnqnenlly cairic'd out by men. The 
foremonl, authority on the saving' of useless motions in the work of iaetory em¬ 
ployees IS a w’oman. 

l)Ut, we do hate to see money woisted on drink, and on cheap artich'S which 
quickly wi'ar out, and f)n edueatioii which does md fit llie yoiine; person for the 
kind fif hie tliey are to lead. And women will fake pains over llie details. She 
noliet sfhe little !}iin;.>s which yo wron;', th(> small deb*f-ts in In r child, the sliLdit 
latr in th(' lillle (uie's dejiaitment. 'idieithwe we cm expect women to 1ak(^ the Paid, 
when or.ei' tiny see its jmsstlijlilies, in the vast fiehl of i)iev{'nli\e nu'dieiiic and 
Seal'll yiene. 

ThsjHie this eomiwehensive prouramme*, she is no idle visionary. She demands 
that ih<’ lliiiics to which she' elevoU'S her ern'r'ie s shouM h-ive some ]»ra('t.ieal value. 

whatever we' suecest as re'Snlntiems, or ];lan as ]>roi e-t'^, should i'o very 
nyiplic,d)h' to Ibe pre‘-'(’ni conditions, and so well oiLoinised that liie hour or two a 
Week 'hat si (' sjx'nds on that wi 1 Ix' definitely coiP i liml iii}.! snim tliinc worth while. 

I s.Moeld jed^c' that we htnc' a vast aimy of peilential wnrker^ here in thi'-' Sta'e. 
There- se'cm to he- so many yoiim: e'irls who have- ‘eompleled' tfu-ir ('e!u<-al mn a ml 
are rmw sittinp- aronnel home wailinit: to fret married, ami maiiv olele-r women ,\iih 
no ohiip..tions aronnel tlu' house' who would he vastly improved in ho'illh atnl dis- 
pOhdiem if they hael some-t hiii!.'- inte ri-stin;: and usffu! to do. Hut to use these- we)- 

men we must liave- Iraiiu'd and enthusia.stie lea le-i-'liip. 'Idi< re fore. wlie-n 1 read erne 

of the.' r('seiiutie)ns which is iroinir to he- ptopeised this afternoon, askinir the (love-rn- 
rnenl to esfahliHli a Woineu’s (iolle-ye in Tnehur, I woiule-red if we ebdn'l re-ully necel 
a t’'airiint: inslilufe feir soeual woilo-r.s even meire-. Tlu-n tlnsi- women would 
tro liaek to the-ir eommnniti"s and help to ineie-ase ih*' he all h. w ealih and hapjiiiiess 
there. Tb(' system eif a yearly In-tdlh ('xammatmti for the- whole' popnliilion, with 
care for ronlitie' illne-ssrs. a family In-alth en^inane'c, is f'utiine wide pojitilarily io 
the Thiited Slates and is now beintr instituted in .Mlah-in.td, It im ans an immense 
savinir in Iiealth am! medical liiP'. 

Ply lin,it(el eilemivation le-ads me to think that, the li ibh s and bre'.'e-t - I'ed inf'ints 

be'ie' in (Vie'ldn are as line anel as healll'.y as any in Inehi but ih'* motiii'nt they are' 

waideel—eir emeht to be—they don't ^el emeit,di ed the proji-r hiol and pvomiitly fail 
to enin properly anel suceiimi) tei all manner of illness. I aiu eonvuieid tied whit has 
been done' in Korea to imiwove' the die-t of the- pfopln witboiP im*ie- !he mone-v 
spent on feiod ea’) be- done-here, with an immeasuMhle improi'eriJi nt in ib ' Iiealth 
of the' poptilalion. For stnely and e-xperimciitation e>f this kind we need a we-ll- 
oiynnisee] scheme', not expensive and ^I’and to hecin with, hut enlisting the eo- 
o^x-ndion of some hundreds of bonsewi\<'S who w 11 keeji a e.irefnl record for a year 
of wliat their family eats and wdiat it, eo.si pe-r ite-m, and eif mothers who will try 
the new food eomhinalions, and ke‘<'P accurate records for n-, wlide tlie Health 
Tnstiinte' miles the he-allh and ^ain in weieht of the- family. In thre-e ye-ars’ time 
we should he able tei make* some re'ally worth while‘^uepe-sl ions on feedin^C ' h" family. 
Pliieli of the value of the inaefeejuate', school examinmir we now have here in (kiehm 
is lost hecanse no one follows up the doetor’s sui fre sttons. We' wmrnen eould 
rende'r a real se-rvice if wc appointed a eommilte'e to eo-operatc with the school 
physician in the matter. 

There are many w'ays of increasing the' W'cahh of a community. Why not expeT- 
irnent this year on a few lahour-savine: devie^es for the household ? Also wc 
certainly Jiavo jilenty of practical local jirohb'ms in Pn^htint; drink, opium, 
he-avy marria^^e expenses, and the loadin'? of children with oruame'uts. Both 
health and wealth contribute towards hairpiness, hut there is a j?reat 
tle-al to be done in (he realnis of the mind and (be spirit if wo are cioinp^ to 
have happy homes and truly happy eommiiuitie's. Plarriat!:e, which affects 
all of UR women in some w:«y or other.er ould he much happier. Many of the old 
customs have value and should be retained, but, others art' definitely detrimental. 
And would not many homes be happier if the husband closed his shop by six or 
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Bcycn p. ra. and came home to supper, instead of keepinfi; his poor wife up till 
midiii^^ht ? And if we are to follow up thi; resolution passed a^oiinst corporal 
punishment in the schools, we must, instruct not only the teachers in the art of 
}i:ettin^ ^the child's co-ojieration without the stick, but also educate out the idea of 
corporal punishment in the honn*. l‘r()per instruction in sex and social hyjjjiene 
will elo much to increase ha])i)iness, but few teacliers and parents arc at present 
willing or able to ^ove such help. I do feel also that we should ptovide better 
literature for our youiiji; people. Too many colle^!;e p;raduateH a^e stranded wdthout 
jobs. We must find ways of i,rainin^ our youn^ people for a |,^reater variety of 
oecujiathui-, and make them feel proud to take uj) tliesii non-colle^date lines. 

1 would SLi^’^.O'st that each of the nine branches of this Conference here in 
Cocliin !Stat(' should choose some one jiroject for the* cominp; year, and devoti; their 
cnergns to that, 'riicii next yiair we can pool mir ('X|)eriences, not oidy by discus¬ 
sions but ,dso by exhibitions, at the annual conference, and so i^radii.dly build up our 
whol(' pro^ramiiK'. One ^^ronp miidit eoneciitratc on laboiir-savinj^ devices, another 
on diet, ameheron en-itjMTation with the local schools in health h.llow’-nps and noon¬ 
day miads tor mady ehildum, another on securing j^ood literature, another on social 
hy^riene, shll anollnr on famdy life, and all of ns could contributi' to an exhibit on 
liubbies—the use ot spare time. Wtum these ])rofj;ranuDCS have been well worked 
onl, we \.ill ne('(l w'lunen wh > can d(si(i;n allraetiva* posters, such as “Eat more 
Eup^s or 'dfriiik inoio' milk," and there is j)lenty of s<-ope for talent in writiri!:^ 
pageants or j>layH dealinn; with onr various problems. The public can be reached 
through the eye even belter than through the ear. 

TheSecretary's Report 

71/r,v C. K, Jn'in, Seerelary and Siandiii'j: (tommitlee member of the Cochin 
coirtitueney of the All-lndia Women’s Association, in the course of her annual 
ri'porl, said that the loea. Ilraneh had heeti carrying on their woik through the 
Women's Ashociatjon and that the draft model constitution sent from the head- 
(juarlers, was eireulaled in th ; seven sub-eonstitueneits for their views. They had 
been doing educational and Ho^*'al work, the ehiel of which w'as the enrjuiry they 
conducted r«‘gurding women woikers of the local Sitaram Spinning and Weaving 
Mills with a view to starling a children's erechc in addition to aw’arding maternity 
heneliis to ihe women workers there. They had also h(‘l))ed sutl'ering Bihar by a 
deec'iit contribution and liad iriduei'd the Et'vvan o( (behin, for sending two women 
tea(‘hets Ironi tiie State to the l^ady Irwin (dollege, Delhi, to be trained in Homo 
Scmnc'c. iiilerature about sc jitie tank (latiine) was obtained and the local Mutiici- 
paluy was ])(rsn,idl'd to establihlt that sysuni wherevi'r ])Ossible, a few private 
hou^',s liaving i.'rcady commetieed to experiment now. A building and site tor 
tiicr use was granted b} the Covernmciit of Cochin, and the Municipality had 
ceneiou.sly given them a giant of Rs, 500. rin* tOovernineiit had n'sjionded to their 
iMpi'Sl by eieating and appointing a Saniiaiy In^.pcclress to tiie new post in the 
ii(a!lh J)L*[)artmeiit and imy regiett^cl that they could not sueeessfnily slop the 
hi'ggar nuisance wiilioul iIk^ help of piiv.ile soa.-il bodies. Mis, C. K. Devadar’s 
lustrneiive address on 'H)-opi>r,itioir and the freiptcnt socials they were holding, had 
all'orded op])3rtuaiLies for the ladies and the children of the locality to mix freely. 

Resolutions 

Ihsolutions were then discussed and passed. The Confereneo offered its heartfelt 
thanks to the Covernment of Cochin, for the iinaiieial support given to it every 
year and n quested the Covernment to sanction a grant of Rs. 200 towards the 
('xpenst'H of th(‘ dilegates attending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held 
at Karachi in Deeendier next. The (Tovernment was requested to institute a sepa¬ 
rate training institute for women in the State. The next ri'soliition urged the appoint¬ 
ment of a lady doctor in the Central vVyurvidic Hospital, Triehur, while the other 
resolution requested the Covernment of (kichin to start a Wotnen’s College in Tri¬ 
ehur, where Homo .science and other domestic Rnl)j<'ets might be taught in addition 
to industrial matters befitting ladies. Another resolution regretted the fact that the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act had not been brought into force in the State and re- 
(iuested the (fovernment to take stringent measurers to enforce the Act. Yet another 
resolution requested the Government and the Municipalities to take steps to stop 
public begging and to co-operate with the Women’s Association in the matter of 
starting industries homes in each locality to give employ racut or means of livelihood 
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to (he poor. The Government was further requosLod to nraend the rule prohibiting^ 
Government sorvanis from taking n part ju the raana^^ement of associations of a 
non-political character. 


The Karachi Women’s Conference 

A resolution requestinp; the (Jovernment of India to appoint a committee consis¬ 
ting: of leadinp; wotium lawyers and S(>(“ial woikers to inquire into the position of 
womt'ii under the Hindu and Mahomedan law, with a view to amend the 
law HO as to remove disahilitii's of W’orm'ii, was passed liy a representative eonfcrence 
of wonien In Id at Karachi on the 25th. November 1934, yifr.s. S. C. Mulchcrjcc, 
Orfj:aniHinf 4 t^ccretary, All-India Women’s Ckinference, preHldIn^^ 

Tho confereiiee intrr alia advoeated Hindi or Urdu as the medium of cominnni- 
eation thron^rhout India, the establishmcmt of vigilance comniittees thron^diout India 
to nrevent violation of the Child Marnafres Ivesiraint Act. 

Lc'/um Abdulla Haroon said tliat. it was dillicult to express Ihcir natural feelings 
iiml tciideneies unless they did so throuj^h their mother-tongue. 

JDoitoi Tarahai said that child marriaj^es were against religion and were detri- 
m^niu! lo the interests of the nation and women’s physical develoiimenl. 

Mrs. Tyahji stressed tho need for village iiphftment and opined that if proj^ress 
was tr, be attauied, it was essential they should curry the luaHses with them. 

There was a lively discussion on the resolution ui<;in^ the removal of the Icjj^al 
disabilities of women. iSupportin^^ the resolution, Ee^qim Haroon wanted, in addition 
to property ritdiis for women, n^dit of divorce. Hindu women sjieakers did not 
favour this, but in deferenee to the wishes of their Mahomedan sisters, they a^^reed 
to the resolution. 


The Allahabad Women^s Conference 

The Allahabad constituent eonfcrence of the All-India Women’s Conference was 
held at the Eadies Purdah Ciiih, Allahabad on thi; 9lh. December 1934 under the 
presidentship of J.ady L. O. Middicrjee, Amoiit; (liose who participated in tho 
discussions were Mrs. P. N. Saprn, Mrs. ^Sheilla Dhar, Mis. Alulul Jlasar, Miss 
A^ha. Mrs. i’arul Muilick, Mrs. A. C. Punerji, Mis. Ihoiiva Mukhcrji, Mrs. Vahi 
and others. 

Amon^ about a dozen resolutions, which concerned the social status of women, 
and which were passed unanimously, one iiij^cd upon the Government of India the 
necessity of appointing; a commission to eiKiuirc into the lepil status of women 
and their ri^^his to inheritance, marria/^e, divorce and miardianship of children and 
Ru^^^^csltd that the commission should i)e authorised to make such recommendations 
as would help to remove women’s disabilities and thus enable them to enjoy a 
status of equality with men. Another resolution aimed at drawing; the attention of 
the Government and local bodies to the deploral.'le state of women’s education in 
the United Provinces, and 8ug:g;ested measures for the improvement of the same. 
It noted with reg;rct the total absence of facilities for the education of adult women. 
As the education of adult women was one of the most important means of propa¬ 
ganda in favour of the education of the young and for improving the conditions 
of living, the conference rceornmended that local bodies should take steps to 
provide adequate facilities for the purpose. The conference here pointed out that 
lor the education of adult women, the ‘literacy aim’ was still more unsuitable 
than for children and therefore institutions should impart such education as 
would be of real -use in life for tho women concerned. The Prayag Mabila Vidya- 
pitha was suggested as a model for.this. 

The conference further passed resolutions demanding a greater representation 
for women on local bodies. The conference also demanded a greater percentage of 
the total expenditure on education should bo spent on female education than what 
was now being spent. 
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It rei'ter.ated its previous resolution to lend whole-hearted support to the deve¬ 
lopment of indigenous industries, eraph.asised that the improvement in the condition 
of workers was one of the primary ohjeela of tlie Swadeshi movement and welcomed 
the growth of trade unions and trusted that it woultJ receive the support of the 
Government and the people. The conference resoivnsi to confine its ])ur(;haseH to 
Swadeshi, as far as possible, and to form labour sub-committees in every consti¬ 
tuency and snl)-eonHlitneney to ascertain the conditions of labourers, in local 
factories and workshojis. 

The Conference deplored the circumstances which resulted ii the withdrawal of 
the Anti-Untouehabiiify Ibll and expressed the hope, in vi('W of the highly intoh'r- 
able position of the Ilanjans, that eflorts would be made to expedite leeiislation 
sceurnif^ their well-deserved ri^liis for the so-called depressed classes. 


The All India Women’s Conference 


Opening Day—Karachi—The 29th December 1934 

Amidst scenes of p^reat enthii d:\sm, the ninth S''ssion of the All-India Women’s 
Conference opened on th(' 29lh. December 1934 at the IChnlikdina Hall, Karachi 
before a lar^e p!;athonn<i'. Ainonji; those presmit wen* Airs .S irojini Naidn. Dr. Maude* 
Royden, Mrs. Corbett Ashby (both jjiuesls from Briiam), Rani ihijvvade, Airs. Alar^raret 
Cousins, R.'ijkumari Arnnl Kanr. I^ady Jfidayatullah. Airs. Aliikherjee, Airs. Kamala- 
devi Chattopadhyaya, Mrs. Acuna Asul Alt, Airs. Likshmi Aleaiou, He^um Harooii, 
AIiss Rihadiii'ji. Ji, ini Sh-'ric 10 * Mrs. H.uuM.ili, Airs. Ifatini I'yabjee, and Miss 
Ivhemehand. Nearly 2()S delegates from till over Lulia attended. 

Mrs. Bu?rii Mchfa, ('hainntin if the Reception Committee welcomed the dele 2 :atcs. 

R(i}ii Laks'hmihdi Itaiinuh', in proposing Airs. Varidoonji to the chair, re¬ 

ferred to Airs, Faridoonji’s work in championin'^: the ri^rhts of wom-ri. 

Ladtj Hidnijiitnllah seconded and Mrs. sujtimted the proposal and 

amidst cheers, Mrs, Faridoonji occupied th(' chair. In the coursi* of her presidcntal 
address which mainly dealt with social and educational problems eoncerninf,^ wmmeu, 
the J’resident said 

“The women (>f India snden'd in silence for ^i:encralion and have fulfilled their 
greater mission and the tiiuc has come, when we now fet*! that snlli-roig in silence 
IS doing neither us nor our grt'at Aloi.herland any good wbatev(*r. The time has 
come for us to tak<' the position granted us by God in society, and as catizcns of 
this great land share ('(jually with men in its welfare work,’’ She emphasised the 
need ifor medical uispe'*tion and medical treatment at school clinics and with a vi(*w 
to speed up the removal of the present, ineijualify urged co-edueation in primary 
schools. Mrs. Faridoonji advocated travelling and circulating libraries and the cstab- 
liahraciit of cultural colleges wdiere girls could go after leaving school and “ficcinlise 
in two or three subjects. One of which shonkl be of a character to enable her 
to take up some useful occupaiion. She also wanted full enriuiry as to how' primary 
and secondary education should be remodelled. 

After referring to social and legal disahiliiics under which Indian women were 
Butlering, Mrs. Faridoonji said that the most important work for men and women 
to-day was the attainment of the unity of India. To achieve this she advocated 
the auolition of communal schools and the ad iption of Hindustani as a common 
language. She also put in a strong plea foi Swadeshi. She observed : “If you 
want a healthy, if you want a manly, self-supporting Lulia buy home industries 
and thus add to our people’s resources.’' Mrs. Faridoonji considered Indian goods 
and support the Reforms Report slightly better than the White Paper, though it 
Btill fell far short of their demands. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, on behalf of the Conference, extended a warm welcome 
to Dr. Royden and Mrs. Ashby. 

Dr, Royden, acknowledging the welcome, said that a vast mass of British people 
were interested and eyrapathetic towards India in a way they had never been bc- 

45 
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foro. There had been Kreat change in the course of the last, year or two. The British 
public had iiudcrstood what Jndia was aspirinjj^ for. ^Vhen Mr. (landhi went to 

Enp;land, an enorrnouF amount of interest was evinced in India. As a Lancashire 

woman, she could say that Lancashire had abiding interest and deep sympathy for 
India. ^ • r 

Mrs. Ashhjf, who brought a mosBaL’’c from the International Women’s Or^anisatum 
said that tin* time had come when they should consider tiu'ir problems seriously, it 
needed the stemest stlf-discijilinc and the Htauiichcst loyalty to sueeess in their cause. 

8jt. Jairamdas Ikudafrant, Congress Secretary, was then ref|uesfed to address the 
Conference. Jdt' said that women were still sntlcrin^ from inferiority complex. While 
exhorting Indian women not to copy the West, but evolve alonp; Indian’s own way, he 
struck a note' of warning; that women weie now' beinti; asked to ^et back to kitchen 
in Itidy and (h'rmany. India should stick to ner own traditions and evolve out 

of her own genius. Jie }i])peaied to women to helj) Mr. (fandhi's new })rograramo 

of village r( construct ion which was really a women’s probh'm. 

Mrs. NaidfK i)roposin^' vote of thanks, asserted that women were not sutTerin^; 
from inferiority complex. They stood for the country, not for one sect or another. 

Messages of Goodwill 

Mes^'nL';cB were received, amoneist. others from the Six Poini Croup of London, St. 
Joan s I’rociiil and Polilical Alliance of Lnodon, ihc open Door International for the 
JOi'Miomie Emancipation of Women Workers, with branehes all over the world 
and lioadfjnarters at London, the D sarmamenl (k)mmit.t('e of thi' Women's InP'rna- 
tioiia' Organisation at (Jeneva, the Association for Moral and Social ffyp^icnc, 
Lcf.dun, the International Alliance of Women for Sntlra^^m and Equal C^iti/enship 
London, the World's Voun^ Women’s Christian Association, Geneva, th(‘ Interna- 
t'onal Council of Women and the Associated Country Women of the World, 
London, and the Merthyr (South Wales) Women's Fellowship. 

in addition to the number of niessa^i's of congratulation from abroad, the Con¬ 
ference also received S('verHl messages from distin^^uished Indians, notcablc amon^ 
them bein^ one from Mahatma Candhu written on thi(*k hand-made brown India 
perebrnent paper and in which he stated: “I do hope your meetin}]^ in Karachi will 
be a p:reat success and the sisters assembled there will rise above, petty quarrels 
of men, by settinp; an example of ndiisin^ to divide themscdvi-s into various groups. 
Surely, reli^dons are not made to set U[> (juarrels amone: ourselves. 1 hope too, that 
this meeliiifi; will ^dve full support to thii activities of the newly formed Villaj>;e In¬ 
dustries Assocation. It is cssmitially women’s work. la-t it mot be said of city wo¬ 
men that they cared not for their millions of sisters, in the si'vcn iakhs of villages.” 

Other nu'ssages were from the Prt'sidcnf, Wonn'ii's Jndian Association, Madras, 
the Jiani of Sangli, I\Irs Jfakim of J)('lhi. Legnm Shah Nawaz of Lahore, Lady 
Nilkantii of Ahm(Tlal)ad, J\Irs. Eaiisa Mi-tim ol floml)ay, Mrs. P. K. Sen, Mrs. 
Ilnjlal Neliru and Mrs, MaiH’cklal J’remehand now at I'aris, and others. 

Mrs. Aslibtj, in her speech at the ConhTcm-c, (‘xtendrd an invitation to Indian 
women to send a strong d* legation to the next international Women’s Conference. 
She described ItKll as the year in which their women's movement had achieved two 
tnumiihs, one in Prazli ami the other in Turkey, where women had been granted 
complete political equality. She looked forwaul to tlic year lOdf), which would 
see an enormous number of Indian women vAielding great power, as the result of 
the new n forms. She urged the sjiirit of eo-oporatioii among all for the common 
good of the w'Oild. 


British Women’s Messages 

J)r. Maude Hojjden and Airs. Corbet AMthy, who had come specially on invita¬ 
tion to attend the All-india Women’s Conference, brought special messages of 
Pritish women to Indian women. 

Mrs. Ashby had a niesKagc signed by 26 representative aRsoeiations, w'hich says 
that Pritish women send greetings to their Indian sisters of the All-Tndia Women’s 
Conference. They desire to express ihcir sympathy and admiration for the 
work Indian women arc doing lor the social and economic reform and to give the 
assurance that, tiny will support them in their gallant fight for a greater measure of 
sullrage and eligibility, 'rhe signatories included Dorothy Halifax, wife of Lord 
Halifax, ex-Viceroy of India. The associations comprised the Association of Head- 
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iniRtreRseH, tho Rritinh Commonwealth L^a^nie, tin* h'licnd of India Lea/^iiP, Iho 
fiuild IIouBf* Fi'liownhi)) uud th(; National Council of Women of (ireat l>ri(ain and 
the Women’n (\)-()p(Tativc (}uild. 

Mi8r Rondni had two Kpccial m<‘SHajr<‘H, one from the women of Merthyr, whose 
hushands were unemployed miners, which said : '‘The, women of the Merthyr Women’s 
Fellowship to the Women of India ; 

“We of tin Merthyr, (South Wales), Great RriliRh WomeiTs fellowship take the 
opportunity of Miss Ttoyden’s visit to India to send with In^r to the women of 
India our Rineerest oTeetmt^s. The O(‘onotnic developments daily brinp: the nations 
of the world into closer contact with each other and it is our prayer that the 
peoples of the world may realisi* that we are all om* family, with common interests 
and responHd)iliiies and at this season of the year, we can think of no more fitting; 
good w'lsh to the Women of India than loving greetings of fieace and goodwill in your 
rising u]) and in your lying down, in your walking and in your sleejung, in your 
going out and in your coming, in your labour and your leisure, in your laughter 
and in youi tears, nntii the peoples of tlie earth come to the great day to which 
there is no Bunset and no dawn.” 

The another message was from the Guild House complementing Indian women on 
all they have already achii'ved in the servus* of their country and sex and invoking 
God’s blessings on the deliberations of the Womim’s conference. 

British Visitor's Interviewed 

Interviewed by the Associated Press, Dr MnfdJr Royden 'and Mrs. Co?-bct Aabhij 
evinced great interest m the progress made liy Indian women. 

Mrs. AshJi// said that (he task of organising Indian women was much more 
difhcult than in England, where tliey had a smaller eountry and were more homo¬ 
geneous. She stressed the need for forming assoeiations in every village of India. 
Ideas must ])enetraie from (owns to villages. 

“Mr. Gandhi’s new suggestion for the industrial organisation^ has special signi- 
fieance for the women of the woild,” said Mrs. Ashby, “VVe feel that Indian 
women have already rnude such tremendous advanci! in education and poeial reform 
that we expect th.em to become a big political factor. We feel that Indian women 
are working towards self-Govcnnnent at a time when other conntrii's have aban¬ 
doned democracy”. Mrs. Ashby emphasised the great interest and understanding 
that now existed among the wmmim of lOngland for problems facing the women of 
India and the great admiration for the work they were doing. 

Referring to the European situation and the work of the League of Nations, 
Mrs. Ashby said that Europe was mon* heavily armed now than ever hi'forc, but a 
Bidtleraont in the fSaar between France and Germany was of enormous importance 
and she thought no Government would dare to make war, because it was afraid 
of revolution amongst its own jieoplc, if it did so. The League’s work was so 
constant and persistent, that in spite of real disasters, it was exercising all the 
time formidable pressure towards peace. 

Asked about tlie Gadhian gospel of non-violence, Mrs. Ashby said, that “I think 
that human society works always by stages. In the individual, you get sudden 
conversion, l)ut not so, in the case of society. Therefore, the way to non-violence 
between nations is to substitute co-operative force for national force, which is 
anarchy.” Mrs. Ashby adiled, ‘‘Mr. Gandhi has the greatest reputation among single 
individuals. The IJritish are taking eiiornious interest in the Indian (juestion and 
the output of literature on India has g»own considerably. 1 do not think that the 
fundamentals of the India Hill will be altered, but if constructive amendments were 
put forward definitely to improve some particular point, then there is a good chance 
of the House of Gommons accepting the same”. 

Mrs. Ashby concluded : “There is fear in the British mind that if the Reforms 
which have achieved the greatest amount of support and unanimity amongst all 
parties is rejected, there is very little chance of any Government of any party 
colour, having a tremendous majority and the necessary leisure and opportunity, to 
work out again the solution of so important and complex a problem.’’ 

Dr. Hoyden paid a tribute to Mr. Gandhi’s services to humanity and said, “Mr. 
Gandhi is the greatest living man. 1 look to this victory over ignorance and fear, 
as the victory of humanity, I believe his methods will ultimately triumph in 
the world.” 
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Second Day—Karachi—31st. December 1934 

The pcrond day’H Rilliiip of the Oonference Plarird nt 0 ji. m. to-day in'tho lecture 
hall of the local 1). ,1. Sind Oollcfic, under the I’rebidenlt'hjp of Mm. Faridoonji 

Enstnmji. 

After wiHhinp: the Conference RiieccRH, the TTefiidcnt anked the dclcf^atcs to obaervo 
two rninutea' Bilcuee, which they all did siandini:;. 

Report of Last Year s Work 

3"hc annual rfjKjt vnR iKKnUd I\ Mm. F. C. MtiUioji. Sc(retai'y, and adop¬ 
ted by the Hourc. The following ia the text : — 

“The frreat need felt by women to expresR their eonRid('r(d views on Boeial and 
educational problcnis, found itn (x]^r('f-sion in the (oyanisntion of the All-Jndia 
AVomen’s (’onfcieiice. NiiU' yeais atjo. \Uien it first ni(‘l in Poona. feAV of us could 
have lealised Ihf' inimeuRC poRRibilitics of Rudi an annua! patheriiijr of women in 
rouhin^^ womens’ interesIR in ))r(dd(nis that affect them and their children. Tho 
remarkable RuccerR v>ith which the Annual Conh'renees are held, the prowinp; enthu- 
Biasni and earncRlncRR of ^^om(n in fmdinjr Rolulion f(>r malferR that vitally aflect 
ifuni and their (‘ouniry, the sueecpstul attdnjils made by lh(' Conference as a whole, 
and .he ('onsiitnencieR in ]iarticuh'r, tfi pive ])ractical (fleet to la'RolulionR formally 
ac.(pt/d at th(' ConfereneeR and tin' neci'RRary faith in the RU])}tnrt of the (^oiifer- 
.nc(j in all iir^^ent (jiU'HtiouR—al 1 tluse rIiow not only the Conference haH been doin^::: 
but trj('^ pctcntialiticR of an or^'-aniBcd bbdy of woimai Beriouhly interrsted in problems 
Iba* ailcct women .and children. 

PiHAR Pfj.if.f Coi.i.FrrioNP 

Fi'oni the ConstitueneieR of the Conference fnndR were raiped for the relief of tho 
Rtrieken afl(r th(' Pillar Earlhfinake. and tlu* total colleelion (xeeechd thirty thous¬ 
and nipe('R, althon/^h individually the memberH had alieady contiibnlcd larj^cly to 
other funds. I’hc' Ikitna Constitueiu'y did sph'ndid work in the jifllictid areas. 
From Pomhay, some' of the nunihers uho are doctors, were stnt, to he!]) in Eihar. 
Funds were raised in Calcutta hy door to d(or eolketion and llap^ day 
dcmoiiBtratioii. 

RESOLniON ON WoMFN's Fr^NOHISF 

The following!; rrBeliifioii paBR(d by the C’onfeien"f at its bet spion in Calcutta 
was eahled to the Secretary of flie Joint Seh'ct (kimmittrc and tin Secretary of 
State for India (through our lAaisou Oflicer, Rajkumaii Amrit ivaiir) 

“The Coufereucc reiterates its demands reeardine- fiaiuhi'-e and ihc state of 
women in the future Conplilutinu of India ns ]'iae(d before the .loiut- Select Com¬ 
mittee in London by onr ('b'ctcd n'jireReniatives, and iully erdorsts statements made 
by tlieiu befoie the sanu' Committee'*’. 

The desire for full and free cppoTtuiiiteR for the women for service in the new 
Constitution eontiinics unabated. Inasmuch as tlic recommendations of the Joint 
Ikiiliamcntary Committee Report re}.i;ardin].»: our Ftatus and women’s fraiirhiso fall 
far short of our demands we must ncoid our keen disa))])oiutment thereat and 
resolv to leave no stone unturned to obtain what we consider are our just demands. 
The Joint I’ailiamcntary Committee Report, a^ far as it afl'eets tho women in tho 
new Constitution, w'lll shortly bo considered by the n'preseulativeB of the Conference 
alon^ with two other women’s organisatiouB. 

Liaison OFFicErds Work 

In view of the increasinp^ interest showr. by Pritish Women’s Ore^anisations, 
])articularly, after our accredited representatives, Itajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. 
lliimid All, and Dr. Mrs. Muihulakshmi Reddi p::ivo (‘videnco before the Joint 
Select Comniitte'o, it was decided to appoint Rajkiirnari Amrit Kaur, as Liaison 
Olliccr from the^ Conference to establish contact with women’s ore;aiiisations abroad, 
and to Bceurc their support and interest in our aspirations. The presence in our 
midst as aud symiiathy shown hy the representatives of the Pritish Women’s Or^^a- 
lUHiitions is eloquent proof of the buccobb of her work. Mrs. Lankester was 
appointed by the Pritish Women’s Organisations ns a coiTespotidin^i; Liaison Officer 
to keep ill touch with Indian conditions. A bulletin is published by them with 
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news of ihe work done by tho women of India for their emancipation, so as to 
create an active intercHt in Knp^land. 

A memorandum was presenied to the International Labour Conference in Geneva 
in May last through onr Liaison Officer, recommendine: (1) Maternity Benefits, (2) 
Ttaisin^^ of mininnnn ace of employment of children, (.‘5) Compulsory provision of 
Creches, (4) Maximum loads for women, f5) Re^ulatin^; the employment of children 
in non-industiifil occupations aiid (G) Abolition of the Jobber system. 

The Committee appointed by the Conference composed of Mrs. A Ohatterji, Miss 
Win^o'ite and Mrs. H. N. Roy visited the .fharia and Asansole mines with a view 
to (liciiirtfj; facts and forming an opinion about the elimination of women labour in 
mines—ns rccommcndid by the lioyal Commission on Laliour. Their Report will be 
put forward to the Conferenee tins year. AVeip;hinf!; the respei^tivc merits and de¬ 
merits of this elimination after a first hand investigation, they have come to the 
conelusion that underground women labour sbould be (liminatcd, but that simul¬ 
taneously work should be tound for them on the surface and at Ihe same time a 
minimum waec and minmum hours of work should be fixed hr the miner. 

Tlie new Factori(‘S Act, vvlien it comes into force, althon^;!! it will improve the 
eondition of labour, has not fully embodied the su<r^ostion of the Litiloic of Nations 
with r('e:ard to the tij^c for child labour. Maternity Bciufits, Creches, Welfare work, 
and sehools. As re;j:ar(lH (his matter sU{j:L';estionH have been sent for amendments, 
and tile Labour Snb-Commit(ce is indebted to Mrs. Hamid Ali and Miss Co])cland 
for their help. 

All India Women’s Day 

The All-Tndia day, celebrated on the 24th. November, 1931, to ask for the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission on Li'iral disabilities of Women, has been a threat success. All 
over the country, in nearly every Consiitneney of our (Conference meetings were held and 
L!^v^yers and other prominent men and wom(;n spf)k(! snpjioriin^ the demand. The 
response and lh(' sympathy that they are receiving so far has b(*en most cnconrnp;- 
inj;. Larc!:e number of si',::m'(ureH supixirlin^ our demand have been collected from 
all Over. Althoui^h we have !)een very succissful so far, the creation of a far 
wider ai.d intensive demand liom the Constituencies fur the apiiointment of Iho 
Coinmissioi' will yet be necessary, and wdl form a part of our programme for iho 
coming year. 

A distinctly new feature of our Conference \;ork this year was the issuin'^ of a 
Manifesto and (jiiestionnaire to candidates contesting elections for the Assembly, 
and olTerinp: to help those who conform to our ideas and ideals. The increased en¬ 
thusiasm evinct'd by women at the polling" booths duriuL^ the elections Ihroupihout 
the country is another tchlimony of the awakened interest of women. It is .very 
anfortiinate that no woman contested the elcetioiis for the Assembly (his time. 

Work of Constituencieb 

So far as the educational work is concerned the successful working of the Lady 
Irwin College for Home Science is a tanp,ible result of at least some of the eherished 
hopes ol the Conferenee. In this conneetion, it is a Rrcat satisfaelion that several 
eouHtitnencies have raised funds for the sebolarships to send pupils for training there. 

In the W'ork of the eonstitueneies, the removal of illiteraey has encaired a consi¬ 
derable part of their attentions. Mysore has sueeessfully cnrried on a plan in towns 
and attempts are beirifr made to reach every home in every villaj^e. New sehools 
have been started. A Five-AT'ar rian has been submitted to our Conferenee, which, 
when carried out, will succeed in removin'; 50 per cent illiteracy in the Constituency.' 

Bombay, Delhi, Gwalior, Madras. Hyderabad (Deeeun), and Punjab Central Cons¬ 
tituencies have undorlaken this work of Adult Education with ^^reat sueeess. In 
Bombay and some other places, apart from teaching reading ami writing;, lectures 
pertnininj:; to Civics, Franchise and General talks and sanitation have been arrani;cd. 
Besides Music Kchools, Deaf and Dumb Schools and Blind Sehools have been started 
in some Constituencies. Refresher Courses for Primary School Teachers have been 
arranged in Calcutta. Delhi has started a Co-cducational Primary School, and 
Travancore an orphanage with the help of the State. 

Industrial classes and schools have been started by a large number of the 
Constituencies. 

A Women’s Hostel has been started at Hyderabad (Deccan) through the efforts 
of the Constituency, 
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Undrr the niifipiccs of sonu* of the CoiifitituencicH nnd with funds supplied by 
them, parks have been thrown open to wointai and lectures and pirnes arranged in 
them. 

Suitable syllabus for 0ills’ Schools have been sent to the Directors of Public 
Instruction by some (’onstitucncics. 


SoriAj. Work 

On the social side, Rescue Donies have been started by a few Constituencies and 
the prevention of immoral traflic in women and children ih cn^aKinf^ llie interests of 
many. Mysori', liy propa^^anda nnd persistent c/rorts, succeeded in (scilinf!; a Bill 
passed. Calcutta had several me('lln^^s to create public opinion ree,ardine: amend* 
Iments to the 7\ct jiassi'd, to make them edeelive. J’uiijub is doinp: propan;anda work 
for th(' passa^^e of a Bill now before the Punjab Council on the jirevention of immo¬ 
ral traflic, 

AttemjitR have been made by the Caleulta Constilucney and some other Constitu- 
encicH to deal wilh the problem of thi' abduction of women, by a))y)roHehin^ local 
ofhcers'nnd Municipal Boards wilh oilers of help in eradicating; this evil. 

Rural uplift woik is also en^a^inp; the attention of many cd the Constituencies. 
The Conference would like to show ns ap])roval and appreciation of the scheme for 
Training' men and v\omen piopagandists for villa}>:c work—wliieh includes a pro¬ 
gramme of industries, education in lly^iiaie and medical matlcrs, with practical ins- 
iruetion which has been successfully carried out by Mrs. JTamid Ali at fSatara, 

We wcCome the formation of the All-India Villaf^e Industries Association which, 
w’c feel, has opened up endless possibilities of eonstinctive woik for niir menibcrs in 
the fidd of devoloj)nient of indigenous industries. This is a work which has always 
been in the forefront of our ])ro/j:ramme nnd we shall look forward to doin^ our 
share iii a labour which will ensure some economic relief to the increa8in;;ly poor 
villagers. 

It is reported by the Travancorc Constituency that a Home for the destitute and 
infirm to tackle the lic^^ar prol)lem is proposed to be started. Similar work has 
been undertaken by Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Th(' trainiiijL; of nurses and dais has always been a point of the Conference pro¬ 
gramme, and Maternity Hospitals have also been established in one or two Consti- 
tiieiK'ies recently. An Anti-Tubcrculosis Dispensary haw been started under the aus¬ 
pices of the Juilundur Hub-Constitucncy (with munieipa! aid). 

An enquiry has been made duriuj!; the year and it is pio]iosed to approach the 
authorities to restrict the sale of opium, it is terrible to think of the .nfant morta¬ 
lity as well as the injurious effect it has on the health of so many of the children 
of the poor fur satisucs to show that a larp^c percenta^i of 0 })ium is consumed in 
ncaily every province and is administered to ehiKIren. We have to thank Mrs. 
Hamid Ah for the work she has been doin^ in the matter and for arousing the iu- 
terest of the CTmfcrcuce in regard to this vital problem. 

Enfoji(!emknt of F^arda Act 

So far ns the Sarda Act is concerned, a special All-India Women’s Committee 
was formed at the last half-yearly meeting at Indore to iiopulnrise it and to do i>i' 0 - 
paganda against child-marnage and to devise ways and means to improve the Act. 
The way the Act is being ilagrantly violated, makes it all the more necessary for U8 
to lay special stress on the matter, aud during the year our efforts will be redoubled 
in this direction. 

Temperance work, slum work, relief of lepers, propaganda for censorship of 
films and film-posters, and a variety of other work according to local needs 
and conditions are engaging the attention of our Constituencies. 

A list of indigenous industries of the various provinces has been prepared by the 
Sub-Committee of the Conference and Buggestions sent for promoting the sale of 
these articles. 

The Text-Book Sub-Committee of the Conference has submitted s scheme of 
studies for practical subjects in Cirls’ Schools. They are making the catalogue prep¬ 
ared by them last year an All-India type by inclusion of books in various 
languages. 

Out of 37 Constituencies with Sub-Constituencies, encouraging report have been 
received from as many as 30 CoustituencicB and Sub-Constituencies of the year’s 
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work. la every Constituency, it is found, a p;rowing number of women are inter¬ 
ested in the cause of educational and social reform and anxious to help us. 

In education, the Conference has consistently stood for and endeavoured towards 
Compulsory Primary Education, co-education and the liquidation of mass Illiteracy. 
In social matters the attitude of the Conference has always been and will be one of 
profi^ressivc reconstruction, It is not satisfied with half-hearted measures of reform. 
It stands for the amendment of Sarda’s Child Marriaf^e Restraint Act so thiit child 
marriafi:e will be made impossible. It stands for the removal of le^al disabilities of 
women, for the enactment of juster laws, which ^ive women t\ more j^enerous status 
in life. Further it stands for the amelioration of condition of life in fields, factories, 
and mines of our country. That its achievement so far has fallen short of the ideal 
does not dimmish our faith of devotiou to our ideals’. 

Reading of Paperi 

Over half a dozen papers on diverse topics were read by dele^::ates and adopted, 
by the Conference. Tliey ineludcd the report on the Social section read by Mrs, 
aS’. N. Roy, the report of the Liaison Ollicer read by Mrs. Rajkumari Amrit Kauri 
the report of the Eiind Association of the Lady Irwin Home Science (Jollcp;e o 
Delhi, read by its Principal, Mrs. Hannah >Sm, the report of the Constitutional 
Sub-CommiUee read by Mtss Bakadurji, the report of the Text Books Sub-Committee 
read by Mrs. S. N. Sen, the report of the Education Sub-Cornmittec read by Miss 
Lcilafvati, Naidu, and the report of the Sarda Act Sub-Committee by Mrs. 
Hamid Ah. 

Besides these a valuable report was read by Mrs. S. N. Roy of Calcutta which 
referred to the lindiuj’s of the Sub-Committee on the condiliou of labour and spe¬ 
cially the state of labour in the mines of India. This Sub-Committee consisted of 
Mrs. A Chatterjeo and Miss Wimjatc, besides Mrs. Roy and their report which was 
based on personal observations, was hi^ijhly complimented by the Conference. 

RESOLUTIONS— Introduction or Co-education 

At its sittinpj this afternoon, the Conference declared itself emphatically a^^ainst 
the introdui'tion of co-cducat’on in secondary schools by defeating the official 
resolution passed by the Subjects Committee, urging universal co-education. Tho 
latter resolution stated that proper encouragement of co-education would help great¬ 
ly towards tht] solution of the various social and economic problems confronting 
the country and, therefore, strongly urged that (a) co-cdiication be introduced wher¬ 
ever possible, lb) a large proportion ol women teachers be always appointed on staffs 
of co-educational insliliiLions, particularly those of primary schools and (c) at least 
one of the supe. visors employed by local self-governing bodies be women. 

This official resolution w’as moved in an able speech by Mrs. JaJiaki Charry of 
T»'avancore who, claiming to address the Conferenee us a plain woman, asserted that 
only way of improving the present slow progress of Indian women was co-edu- 
eation, which w’Oiild also convert the whole country into one family. 

Tho resolution was secondial by Miss G. J. Bahadnrji of Bombay, who stated 
that recent discoveries in psychology had proved that co-education helped in forming 
the child’s personality far better than segrcgited education and prevented tho my¬ 
stery of sex constantly intruding itself on the consciousness of both boys and girls 
when they grew older. It would also check estrangement between husbands and 
wives noticed in several cases. 

Miss. Arlick, supporting, felt that co-education would bring about the entire 
abolition of the Purdah and sex embarrassment and would contribute to the chisel¬ 
ling and polishing of the ways of the ""opposite eex.” ‘"Manners maketh a man”. 
How else could a man achieve this end, if he was not stimulated and inspired by 
the influence of the purity and integrity of the woman nearby / It would bring 
about true partnership and equality between man and woman, which was the ideal 
of the Conference. 

The resolution was further supported by Mrs. Cousins and Miss Vindri Thadhani 
of Hyderabad (Bind), the former stating that co-education was most homely and 
natural. 

The resolution evoked a spirited protest in Urdu from Miss. Zafar Hussain of 
Delhi who frankly acknowledged that she warned the Conference against commit¬ 
ting the fatal mistake of co-edutation. 
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The rcBoliition was further supportod by Rajlcumari Amrit Kaur of Jullunder 
but Miss Narsian of Karachi attacked it, strongly opposing co-education in secon¬ 
dary schools from the psychological point of view but favouring co-education in 
])rnnary schools and colleges. 

Miss J.E. Copeland o{ l)elhi siibmiticd an amendment against co-education in secon¬ 
dary schools only. Speaking of her personal experience of co-education in her native 
country of Scotland, she was against its introduction in secondary schools. 

The amendment was Biipportcd by Mrs. llamid Ali of Bombay Presidency, and 
Mrs. Rfikmani Amma of Mysore. 

The main resolution was now opposed by Mrs. Kalandarali Khan of Jhinjab 
(Central) and Mrs. Kothhean of the Central Provinces (south). 

Dr. [Miss) Fcrozdui of Lahore moved an amendment opposing co-education 
in both colleges and secondary schools but favoured it in primary schools, provided 
the latter sehools were entirely stalled by women teachers. (She was seconded by 
another Muslim, Mrs. Abdul Karnn. The amendment was, however, defeated. 

The amendment of Miss Copelcnid, favouring co-education only in colleges and 
primary schools was carried by a huge majority, as against the original resolu¬ 
tion advocating universal co-cducation. which did not gel more than 10 votes. 

Pjiysk'Al Fitness of Women 

Earlier the Conference passed umuiimously the following resolution, moved from 
the chair 

Tn the opinion of this Conference, education is incomplete without due regard to 
the physical tit ness for the women and children ot India. It, therefore, refiuesls the 
(tovernrnent and all locail bodies to ])rovide adequate jirovisioii in schools and 
colleges for playgrounds and rmierates its demand for conijiiilsory medical inspection 
under the supervision of qualilicd doctors, with adequate jirovisiuii for necessary 
treatment, 

‘‘ Ah ]irogross in education is mainly^ dependent on the efiicaey of teachers, on 
whom the number is, at iiresent, insullicient, this Conference urges the establish¬ 
ment of more training colleges for womeu.’' 


Third Day—Karachi— the let January 1935 

Removal of leoal Barrier 

To-day s proceedings of the All-India Women's Conference wt're marked by 
spirited speeches demanding the removal of legid )>arners under which women 
BnUcri’d, assertion of right of inheritance to family iiropeily and warm HU])port for 
the Village Industries Association scheme launched by Mi. Catidhi, Resoluiions on 
the subjects were unanimously passed, a large number of Moslem ladies jiarticipat- 
ing in the discussion. 

J. P. C. Report Condemned 

The Confercnec next passed the following resolution 

“Whereas the J. P. C. Reporl on the White Paper as a whole and in particular, 
where its recommendations concerning the status of women in the new Constitution 
falls far short of our demands, we do hereby state in unequivocal language our 
strong disapproval of and inability to aecept the same.” 

In a statement giving rea.sons for dissatisfaction, the Conference deplored absence 
of declaration of rights jn which removal of sex disabilities should be clearly stated. 

The C'onfercnce lodged a protest against the method of enfranchisement of women 
proposed by the J. JA (A, namely, enfranchisement of wives and widows of property 
holders, as well as wives of men with military service qualifications and pensioned 
widows and mothers of military ollicials and soldiers. The Conference also pro¬ 
tested against invidious diflcrentiations made between provinces, and with regard to 
literacy and property qualilications. The Conference, while reiterating their convic¬ 
tion on the principle that they were opposed to reservation of scats in legislatures 
for women or any paiticular interest, deplored the entire omission of women from 
Assemblies in several provinces and total exclusion of women in N. W. F. Province 
from citizenship rights, ineliuliiig franchise. 

The Conference further protested against the omission of a definite place in all 
second chambers as well us in the Council of State for women. The Conference 
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objects with,all possible emphasis to indirect election. The Conference also refused 
to accept nomination of women for b'^islaturcs. 

Concludino^, ihe (conference observ(>d : “While mentioninp: the above delails wo 
wish to make it quite clear even if we had seniri'd aiid if at the same time we f(!lt 
the recommondations as a whok' were not inrtho interests of Iiulni, we would, as women 
and the natural guardians of future generations, feel it our bonnden duty to deny 
all special priv.le^^es for r)iirs(dvcs for the sake of the common ;i;ood. 

“In the ii^^iit of f^'miTal criticisms of the R'jiort, we know the recommendations 
are unacccptalilc to all shades of representative opinion in the c,ountry. Wc, there¬ 
fore, join in this universal ])rotest and still hope that the new constitution may 
eventually be created as will meet with general approbation.” 

Rirth-Contkol 

The Coiifercnee next passial a r-solntion by 50 votes to 20, ditclariiip; that the 
Clonfercnce was more than evi'r convinced that on account of tin' low standard of 
physic of women, hi^di infant mortality and inei''‘a‘j.m'^ poverty in the country, 
instructions in methods of birtli control thron^;h recognised clinics wi'i’c necessary. 

Movim^ tlie resolution on Inrtli eontr d Mrs. S((r<>iitn M(’h ta said since they 
introduced this resolution last y(\ar s-vcral coiistit iieneics had tried to work out 
this problem and w-ere on their way to take jiractical siejis by trying; to establish 
birth-control cinies. Thi' most (‘ommon aririiimmt l''V('ili‘d aijjainst biith-eontrol was 
that it tended to sju'cad immortality. lUit theie were t^ood and bad uses of every¬ 
thing? we had in society. Even things like money and education could be used and 
misused. 

’Tt was very unfair to society to prevent it from having? the use of beneficial 
things because a few individuals w’ould misuse it”. Mrs. Mt hta said, “Even if we 
accented that birth-control would spread immorality I ask you, Ladu'S, is it not 
more immoral to bruit? mto this world children to whom neither parents nor 
society can ujive food, clothing? or shelter—bare iiecessitu's of life ? Is it not immo¬ 
ral to brief? foiiii a race which has not. the Hi)(?htcst chance of {?('tli]ii? even elemen¬ 
tary ediieaiioii, of ever t?aininf? ordinary eivic rit?hts ? Morever. is it not a social 
crime to cfunpel women to und{'r}?o <b‘ath-pant?s of ehild-birlh against her wishes ? 
Anollier art?nfneiit is that birth-eoiilrol is artifiimil and aii.iinst nature and as sueh 
should not he advocated. J believe all eivilisatioa—even in its primary htiip,c—is a 
revolt nRaiiisi nature, la it not at;ainal nature to wear eluthes or to eat cooked 
food or live in housi's ?” 

The Sjieaker continued : ‘‘The whole human life is a Ion;? struci'e atrainat the 
forces of nature. It is also arpjued that contraceptive methods were harmful to 
woman’s health. But 1 can assure you they could never be more, harmful Ihiiii too 
fre lueiit continements. There are many peiqile who accept ihc principle of birth- 
control but say that the ri^hl way is lo advocate eoiiliiiencc and net contraei'ptives. 
Th. y cite Mahatma (Tiiidhi as example but if it was jios^ible for cvi-ry ordinary 
person to achieve what the Mahatma has achieved, India would become a IR'aven 
On earth. And if you have read his aiilohioeraphy you would have Siam that even 
the Mahatma achieved his p:oal after a Ion/? stru^^;?le and after twenty-three years 
of married life. The lliiulu religion has lieeii preaching F>rahmaehai\ya since times 
immemorial and yet how many have put it into practice? It is also ai^?ued by 
opponents of birth-control that if unmarried woman and widows could practise 
abstinence for the whole of their life why could not married women obsi^rve it for 
a few years intt-rmitiently ? lint a married women has to eonsicler this question of 
her husband also, with whom she has to spend her whole life. I’syehoio^dsts will 
tell you that by putting artificial restraints on physical relations of husband and 
wife there is every likelihood of estrangement between them. 

‘‘One of the causes of appalling number of deaths among children under one 
year it that mother’s constitution becomes too weak with frequent child-births and 
she is not in a position to give birth to healthy children. By opposing birth- 
control we will bo guilty of allowing so many lives to be lost,—lives both of mothers 
and of children.” Concluding Mrs. Metha said : “I also have to sound a note of w’arning 
to the opponents. I know by experience women who are tired of too freijiient child- 
births take resort to quacks with the result they do grt'ater harm to themselves 
and to society. If birth-control clinics are not established this sort of thing will 
increase. Do not for a moment imagine you will be able to make people practice 
celibacy by opposing birth-control. You wiil only thrust them in the hands of 
quacks.” (Loud cheers). 
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The Press, which was already screened behind purdah for the last two days was 
told off this afternoon, when the Conference took up for consideration birth control. 

PoLYCJAM^ Condemned 

Amon^ other resolutions adopted by the Conference, was one stronfjly disapprov¬ 
ing polygamy and appealing to women not to marry a man, who has a wife 
living. While expressing ihemsidves in favour of the resolution, Moslem ladies 
wished to make it clear that polygamy was permitted by Islam in cases of strictest 
necessity, for example, in case of there being no issue through the first marriage. 

Other Resolutions 

As many as fourteen resolutions were adopted, including one favouring Hindus¬ 
tani as the common language, in moving which resolution limn liaj/vadc said that no 
other country had adopted a foreign language us the medium of exf>re8Sion except 
India. 

Mrs. Asaf 4li, seconding, said that the lend given by the Conference, would be 
follow'ed by other organisaiions in the country. 

A resolution urging compulsory mass education throughout India was moved 
by A/nv.v llanjamnta of Mysore who instanced the case of Russia which liquidated 
illltiTaey through a five-year plan. 

The Ham of bherkote, seconding, appealed to Indian Princes to make education 
compulsory in llieir States. 

Ihe, Conference passed a resolution, which ran “Realising how gravely pro¬ 
gress ct education in the country is hampered by lack of co-operation between 
parents and teaehers, the C'Onferenee appeals to all parents and guaribaiiB and 
teaohers to help in this diieetion and uige tlie Conference eonslituencics to give 
thorn sniqioit and co-operalion.” 

Hp<!iking on the resolution for the removal of disabilities of women, Sri Kamala- 
devi made a forceful spi'cch and said that, the laws of (viry eouniiy nfleeted the 
constitution of seeiely. No laws weie eieaied by a sheir aceidint. Progress did 

not depend upon the jieriod when the laws were drafted. Some of the very 

old laws could be ixlremoly liberal, while some latest enactments could b(3 

leactionary. l^i'he emphasised that they should have a ek'ar idea of what 
changes were needed in ihe constitution of society. She instanced the 

case of 'J’urk('y, wliere radical transformation had taken place in society, 
because Mustafa Kemal struck at the very root of socml inequality by entirely 
changing the old order of things. Mere changes in the s|,,tLite biu k would not do 
but social outlook must also change in c»rdvT to inak(‘ tlie enaelments efiectivc. 
Ik'fore the new Faseisi, (State came in (h imany, its wi men were enjoying certain 
privileges won by haul struggle, but tliat was all lost when ladienl change was 
brought 111 . 'j'lie s])eaker siftpealid lo pubbc-spinled bodies and orgamsationB for 
tue foimii'ion of social ecnties and also lor viifuntaiy workeis to come forward. 

Mn. ZafJ'nr llutisain seconded. 

Aii'ii. Jairanidds Douluirum said that it was a fair sebemo in which women 
especially slmiild co-opcrat.e. ddicy should not talk of ciiics but go to villages 
which formed ninety piT cent id India. Ours was a starving country. The. average 
iin'onie of an Ameiican was fifty times that of the average Indian, and of an 
Englislinian tvvenly-tive times. What (he average Indian earned in a year was 
spent at one night's attendanec at a cinema in JiOndon. Ooneluding the speaker 
said that they should fieht the demon of illiteracy and forces which were unsym* 
pathetic. iShtr lamented that women of cities were not aecjuainled with the great 
distress prevailing in the countryside. 

Sri Kavialadnn said that if they wanted *0 take the question of cottage 
industries in India, it was impossible lo isolate any one ])artiealar item in the 
economic life f*^om the rest of rural cconon.ic life. Jf they wanted villages to 
benefit they would take the entire question of rural upliftment. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Moving the lesolution on Parental Co-operation in education, Mrs. Patkai, a 
Moslem lady, said women were taking ])recious little care of the education of 
children and were leaving matters entirely in the hands of teachers who beat them 
and maltreated them. Mrs. Cousins said that women whofdid home work had the 
right to demand economic privileges and instanced the case of Japan and America 
where there was complete co-operation between teachers and parents the lack of 
which characterised the education in India. 
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Debatino Societies 

The Conference nex^, pissed a rosohit.ion urejine; the necessity of formation of 
debating Bociolies to servo as training; (ground for stimnlatinc discussion of matters 
of public interest and edieient expression of thought and speech. 

Rajktimari Am.rit Kaar, mover of this resolution, said that women have no 
opportunity of public spiiakinji; and therefore it was necessary not only for debating 
societies for women alone, but mixed debating societies also. 

Mrs. Corbett Ashbif. sup])orting the resolution, said that from'he smallest group to 
the biggest gaihenng women must culiivate the habit of speaking. This practice was 
cssentnil if they wanted to carry out their rights and responsibilities. Hhe also 
stressed the nei'd for discipline and learning profier procedure which was the same 
whether at a tiny meeting or at a big gaihenng. (Some of them might be chosen 
to represer't India in ihe l/ague of Nations and if they were acquainted with the 
procedure it would be helptni. 

liy way of advice, Mrs. Ashby said that if any speab'r wanfed'to speak for an hour, 
she must yirepure for live minutes but if she warned to speak for live minutes, she 
must prepare for an hour. SIk' also advisul wonnm to (iike pains for collecting in¬ 
formation, eoiulucting resiaireb and not tight shy of blue books and Government 
publications. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Conference adopted a resolution on the passing away of the Dowager 
Maharani of Mysore. 


YiLLACE iKin’KTUTES ASSOCIATION 

Rajkumri Amrit Knur, moving the Tfsolutio*! on Village Tndnstries Association, 
mad^' an eloquent P])eeeh saying that in that resolution iht'y had the crystallisation 
of all the rcsolntems which they had been urging for the last nine years. They 
should place village reeonsiruction Mork in the fore-front of their programme. She 
knew some ot tlu* eonsiitm*'ei'’S had tried to do work in the villages l)ut the 
attempt had been spa'^rnodie and limy were not able to give conca'iitrated thought 
to th-' problem in villages. N<>w in )li<> greater inOTcsts of India, the Village 
Industries vVssocialion Iiad Ixam formed and it was a non-pohtical organisation 
formed entirely for the economic, hygiem* and moral uplift, of the villages. It was 

a great opportunity for the tlonferonee to identiiy itself with the work that would 

be in progress in India shortly. The mam object of the Association was to make 
villages self-supporting. 

Mrs. Fcrozuiin said it was not in human nature to give rights to women. They 
had to wrest eviry inch. I'hey should raise tiu; revolt and fight Tw themselves, 
‘osbim says Taradise lies under tin* feet of women, but how can Ihe w'omen of 
th<* })resent create Ileaviai m In n they were snflcring from too many disah lities ?’ 

Mrs. Cousins emphaHiscd that women must have some part in property, and a 

proper share of whate\cr money came into the posBcssion of the family must be 

rendered to women. 

Mrs, Chatur Singh said that men merely called women ’*Rani” and “Light of 
their eyes’’ but conferred no rights in practice. The speaker added that man-made 
laws should be shattered. 

Women and Congress 

A chide to Congress for not having backed up women candidates in the Assembly 
elections and even for bye-elect ions Avas administered by Mrs. Marqarrt Cousins 
at a largely attended public meeting at Karachi, Dr. (Dioiiram, President. Smd Pro- 
iiiAeial Congress Committee, presiding. Women were pressed and persuaded into jails. 
Congress must equally press them into Legislatures and thus show honour to 
women who made equal sacrifiees with men. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi said that freedom for India could only mean complete inde¬ 
pendence by transfer of power from classes to masses. This Avas not possible so 
long as leadership remained in the hands of the upper middle classes, for they had 
vested interests which were inextricably mixed up Avith British Imperialism. 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali made an appeal for unity within the Congress ranks and 
stop all hair-splitting arguments. She opined ii was possible to achieve unity in 
India not only through political pacts but by healthy social and cultural contacts. 
She added if they could not conquer this obstacle in the way of their goal they 
could not overcome the greater obstacles facing them, 
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A vehemrni proicRfc np;airist the tyranny perpetrated on Baluchi women throup:h such 
cnfitoms as Bhnjni away the wife of a deceased person to his heirs), Rhoon 

Veha (taking away by force sisters and daughters of a murderer by ap^^ricved party), 
Ta Badulla (interchange of children in marriage, even before they were born) . 
were voiced to-day in tlie Conference. 

Mrs. 11(17)11(1 A/i, moving the resolution- on the subject, gave a graphic picture 
of the appalling social condition and demanded that all impediments in the way of 
social workers and education be removed. 

Mrs. Anaf All said that century-old customs required eradication. There was a 
great restraint on the freedom of speech even on Manlavies. so that their grievances 
could not be vmitilated ojienly. Not luily should the resolution he passed, 
but demands should be made of Government to remove the restiictions barring 
social progress, 

iSri K(.}>/ala(I(n'i said that the resolution before them was a pious one and did 
not take into account real conditions in that province. No reforming nriovement 
had been jiossible t.here because the authorities did not show any enthusiasm but 
antagonism. Newspapers had been ]>rohibited and entry of outside papers restricted, 
fn a pojuilation of ten lakhs, there were only Ihne high schools and 100 primary 
sehnolR. The speaker emphasised the necessity of creating public opinion on the 
bordci.' districts. 

Women in Miner 

A full-drcSR debate ensued on the resolution protesting against the horrible 
condition of women in mines and urging imasiires for eradicating their lot. The 
Oon''‘weiice, while urging tlie betterment of (heir lot such as greater faeihties for 
rev'rentioii nsoUeil that a compulsory system of insurance for women working in 
ri'inei’ should be instituted to which men and women should contribute payment 
of premium. 

Miss. Copeland, speaking in T'rdii, dwelt on the elieerless surronndiugs of those 
woiking in miru’S. More joy and I'nlcrlainim'nt. she said, should .b(’ brought into 
th« ir lives by tin' introduction of magic lanterns, cinemas, etc. The F])eak(T asked, 
••How many Indian woimii who went (o London knew the condition of their sisters 
in mines T 

Vi))(/ale and Coiisi))^ also spoke, the bitter urging women to go 
and settle down in these areas. Mr.s. ('tousins observed' '•jl-Tc is kingdom for 
some woman to become a queen over." 

Mrs, moviT of the resolution, made an elnborate speech teuebing all the 
aspects of the problem. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

AnolhcT rc'-olution urging enforcement of the San’a Af’t was moved from the 
chair, Mrs. Aaidu tcm)>orarily occuiiying the chair at this stage. 

Mrs. Hnniid All, explaining the iinplieations, ohierved that the initiative should 
be taken by the Government to bring to book those who violated the Act.- 

TlnJ/radc said those who escaped into French territories and Native States 
with a view to evading the provisions should also bo punished. 

AiuMTCTiON or Women 

Another inieresling resolution pa^^sed by the Conference dealt with the abduction 
of women and children of which Miss Shephnrl moved an amendment. The draft 
rcBolulion, she said, was not eomjdcte and constructive. She emphasised the need 
for moral education. She traced the history of this cruel iniijuity in India and 
referred to the licaguc of Nations' effort to wipe it out. Outlining the plans to get 
this scandal removed, she urged for regional conferences, 

]\Irs. Sea obscrvi’d that the problem was not only Indian but univcrsel. In the 
West they were fighting against the crime tooth and nail and referred to the League’s 
ctforts to eradicate the evil. The speaker continued : Abductions took place mainly 
for catering to the animal passion of the general public who want to pay for it. 
Forcibly abducted women when they come back were ostracised by society and mal¬ 
treated. In the Punjab and Bengal abduction was on the increase but thanks to 
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phyBiVal cuUuro imparted to girls, such as playing lathi and fencing, they knew how 
to protect themselves. ^ j 

Rnd^the declared that the problem was particularly acute in Baluchistan 

Miss Vova drew the attention of the Conference to the slate of affairs in 

Kathiawar. 

The resolution was ultimately adopted. 

Jn another resolution, Iho Coiifcrcnce expressed its profound indignation and 
disappointment at the omission of the right of franchise of women candidates for 
election to the legislatures of Bengal, Assam, N. W. F. Province, Delhi and 
Ajmcre-Mcrwara. 


LsTAMUFL CONFERENOn 

Before adjourning for lunch, the Conference unanimously resolved to send Indian 
uelcgateH to attend the AM-Vromen’s tSuflrage Alliance Conference at Istambiil in 
April IJPo. Since the A11*India Women’s (’oiifercnce was not an affiliated body 
tney could only go as fraternal di'legates hut this impediineiit was overcome by the 
Conference resolving to get tbemselves affiliated. 

Mis. Hamid Ali, Rani Rajwade, Mrs. Naidu, Mrs. Rus'omji Faridoonji, Miss 
Kamaliiddin, Mrs, S. N. Roy and Sn Ramaladevi were suegi'stcd for the delegation, 
but tlio iina choice was left to the Committee of the Conference. The Coiiterence 
then concluded. 

Dr. Maude Royden, on behalf of Mrs. Corl>ett Ashby, thanked the Conference 
for enabling them to undersiaiid something of their desires and aspirations though 
th^ language problem had been a handicap. They had learnt not only about women 
of India but soniethiiig about India. 

Rani Rajtrndc thanked the disiingnished visitors from England for gracing the 
Occasion with their presence. While deeply a[)prcciaiiiig the love and sympathy of 
brotlioiH and sisters across tin Seas lor India, she said that the oeonomic condi- 
tions of .ndia were such that Indians could not wait for such sympathies being 
tiaiislated into action and their impatieiuu* should not be mistaken tor hostility. 

for ^^wadf^J<''‘5ideut, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji, made a passionate appeal 



The European Polity 

THE MADRAS EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 

Addrrfisinp: a noolint: of the European Anpoeintion held in Madras on the 17th. 
September 1934 Mr. E. 7^.. ,7r7/>/es emphasised the fact tha{-thc European eonimiinity 
was united on the (jueHlion of the safef^unrdB iieecHbary in the event of the transfer 
of Janv and Order to lesponsibie Mmisteis. 

And endeavour, he said, had recently been made both in Madras and in 
Bombay to create the impression that the community was divided on this point. 
That was not the case. The Memorandum submitted by the ICuropean Association 
to the Joint 8el(‘et Ccimmittee, the evidence jriven by the witnesses and the suhse- 
f[Ueiil commnnicnlton semt on the w8ih An(!;ust siiramarisinp; the position, 

welt clear and unmistakable. In the view of the Association the only satisfactory 
n.eauK of safcjziiurdin^ the edectivenesB of the J\*lice to deal with terrorism and 
mniib'r mov 'nK'nts was the reservation of the Jntelli^cnee or Sp(v ial Branehes deal- 
with t(MToiist and other subversive movements to the (h’vernor-Cieneial in his 
discu’t’on. lOuropeans in felt s]K>eially strongly on this mattir and they had 

b^himl them the snpjiort of the European community thrf>np:hout India. Their 
attiiude to the reeoramendations of the Joint ('^onunitfc'e in rey:ard to the I’olico 
would dc’pend upon the ad<f[uaey of the safe^^uards Ipro])OS('d. The ICurofiean Asso- 
eiation did not claim the last word in wisdom upon the subject. Jt niif^ht be that 
tlu’ Joint Select Comniitlee would r('<ommend sab'^uards which were not quite the 
same as those proposed by the European Assoination. If, althou^ 2 ;h different, 
tu'y were found on examination to La* as effective as those recommended by the 
Europeans in India, tiny should he accepted. If, however, they were found to be 
wiaker than those, leeornmended by the European witnesses, then the whole attitude 
of the community towards transler of Law and Order would have to be very 
carefully examined. tSafe^niards were not. desi^ni'd for placid ciraurnstaneeR. J'hey 
were intended to be desij 2 ;ned to meet the sticRs of the most unfavi nrable and 
difficult circumstanec's, such, for example, as pertain in Beniral. This had always 
been the view’ of the Enror»eans in those provinces where conditions wt're much 
more satisfactory than in lEm^al and was utterly unjusL to sucfres^ that the com¬ 
munity d>d not support their brethren in Benai where conditions were bound to 
increase apprehension and Btreiijithen the demand for watertight safeKuar'ls, 

Assembi.y’b Kecord of Work 

Tnrninf^ (o the Assembly which had closed tits scBsion, Mr. James spoke of its 
varied and conslrnetive work. The passage of the Iron and Btcel Bill had provided 
an oiiportunity of demonstratiiifi: the value of co-operation between Indian and 
Eurojiean parties in the interestB of India. European Group in the Assembly had 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of lhai. Bill, a part which bad won the 
commendation of the other Indian parties. They had forced Government to relin¬ 
quish their ])lan of abandoning the revenue duties on structurals. They had 
extracted from Government a clear and irrevocable statement as to the temporary 
nature of the excise duty on steel inp:ot8. They had Bafep;uarded the position of the 
smaller branches of the industry : and they had generally strenf!;thencd the measuro 
of protection for another period of seven years to the iron and steel industry in this 
country. 

Borne comment had been aroused by Sir Leslie Hudson’s statement during? the 
debate that Imperial preference as pjcnerally understood was dead. This statement 
was made when showinp; the difference between a system of difl'erential duties and a 
system of Imperial preference. The former were imposed in the interest of India ; 
the latter was a scheme in the iulcrests of the Empire. Imperial preference had given 
way to the Ottawa method which was the conclusion of treaties between Empire 
countries giving reciprocal tariff advantages on the basis of hard bargains. It was a 
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tribute to the common sense and statesmanship of Empire countries that the Ottawa 
Agreements^ with all their imperfection were conciudcd. India stood to gain more 
by staying outside. The Ottawa agreement did not lessen the need for India to 
obtain equally favourable Agreements with other countries outside the Empire. They 
showed the way however to a reduction of tariff based upon the interdependence 
of the units of the Empire. If the same system were followed on an international 
scale world trade would very soon revive. 

Mr. .Tamils referred to two important measures which were part of general Re¬ 
form programme “by means of which India would attain the ultimate status of a 
Dominion’’. By the Indian Navy Bill the Indian Marine was promoted to the 
status of a Navy and Indian othcers were to hoi I naval commissions under an Act 
of the Indian Legislature. The Indian Army Bill not only gave the new Indian 
officer graduating from l)(‘hra Dun a position equal to that of any British or 
Dominion Oflieer hut it also induced the Army Council to amend the King’s regula¬ 
tions so that the Indian official might actually have power of command where 
circumstances allowed over British troop serving with his own. Mr. James asserted 
that there was not any other i’ow^er in the world which w’ould sanction such an 
arrangement for the inhabitants of any of its dependencies. It was strange that 
these two Bills should have been opposed on purely constitutional and technical 
pounds. If the matler had been left to tho.so with army experience it would have 
oecn setlLd in a very short time. Politicians and lawyers with little know¬ 
ledge of army affairs dominated the Assembly and in the case of the Indian Army 
Bdl nearly threw it out. It was not surprising ihcrcforo that the Commander-in- 
Chief should show some irritation with those tactics. 

Rubber Control 

Mr. James referred to the tremendous progress of civil aviation foreshadowed in 
the luoposals placed before the Standing Finance Committee involving an expenditure 
of 9Li lakhs. He also referred to the passing of the Rubber Control Bill by the 
Assembly and said that the step which had been taken together with the modifica¬ 
tion which ho had secured in ^hat Bill witc unanirnou^'y endorsed at the Planters 
meeting in Coonoor. “The Madras Mail” continued to miHunderstarid the matter. 
The position was that the case lor a revision of the quota would be placed before 
the International Comniitteo by the non-olfieial representative of the Government of 
India. That case would be siqiported by the (lOvernmenis of Travancore, Coehin, 
the Rubber Licensing (Xnninittee and the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India He believed that the International Committee would not be unreasonable 
and that, other producing countries particularly in the Empire might bo willing to 
make adjustments in regard to a quota in favour of South India in order to streng¬ 
then the spirit of international eo-operation which was so essential to the carrying 
oir of a riibluT restriction scheme. He emphasised the fact that any break-down 
m the scheme eithiT partial or whole would damage India’s interest most. 

In connection with the approaching elections, Mr. James observed that the 
CoM/ress stood for a policy of repudiation of the White Paper with all its attendant 
circumstances. Ho referred to the elect or! campaign of fSir R. K. Bhanmukhani 
Chetty and Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar. Sir R. K. Hhanmukham Chetty was a 
Nationalist wdio had followed the course of constructive criticism. As the President 
of the Assembly he had been outstanding by reason of his independence of judg¬ 
ment and impartiality of ruling. Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar was also a Nationalist 
who believed in constructive eo-operation w'hcn that was in the interest of India. 
These gentlemen were being opposed in their elections by the Congress which stood 
for non-co-operation in constitutional matters for breaking up the policy of Indo- 
British eo-operation in recent years in economic affairs, and for a policy of economic 
and political isolation and racial domination which would bo disastrous to India. 
If the Congress secured a clear majority in the Assembly the consequence upon the 
prospects of Reforms and upon the political situation in England would be serious. 
A Congress majority would mean tho rejection of the White Paper and therefore of 
the Joint Iselect Committee Report, a gesture which would be seized upon with avi¬ 
dity by the diehard community in England. It would also mean a reversal of the 
Ottawa method with attendant dislocation and uncertainty to India’s trade, and a 
policy frankly antagonistic to the continuance of British interests in India. He 
hoped that in Madras, at any rate, the issue would bo made perfectly clear so that 
the electors would know their choice. 
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Pie prophesied a fair future for Madras under Ihe Reforms and emphasised the 
paramount need for (dfeetive orpanisalion and constant vigilance on the part of the 
European community. They would have to dc})end entirely upon their own resour¬ 
ces, in the polities of the futuri* and that was why such care was being taken to 
evolve a political organisation which would si'cure to them both the defence and the 
representation of their interests and a constructive force which would be opeu to co¬ 
operation with other constructive forces in the country. 

THE ST. ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

His Excellency Sir John Wuo'lhcarl. Acting-Ciovernor of Bengal in the course of 
his speech at the 8t. Andrew's Day Dinner held in Calcutta on the 30th. November 
1934, said 

1 do not propose to enlarge this field to-night by taking about proposals for Consti¬ 
tutional Reform, 'rile rejiort of the .loint Select Committee, which was set up by both 
Plouscs of J’arliament to consider, in consultation with representatives from India, 
the pioposals of Jlis Majesty’s (lovernmcnt for an Indian Constitution, was 
publishi'd just over a week ago. The recommendations of that Committee arc now 
before Parliament and it would be improjier for me at this stag<;, before they have 
been coro'idered by Parliamant, to discuss th‘cm. Like you, Mr. (Tiairrnan, I also 
am a '.cmious man and though my reason is not the same as yours. 1 too have 
deen'ed thri to-night no kind of horse shall drag from me an expression of opinion 
(in the oroposids cT the Report. They arc the ri'sult at discussions and eiKpnricfl 
vvh'cb liavc been going on for the last seven years ever sinc(* the Simon C’ommission 
came te India Tlu' final disciissions will lake place in Pailiament within the next 
few’ montiis. It is impossible to evolve a eonsliiulion wdiieh w’lll meet with universal 
.ipproval and so I will only expn'ss the hope that when the financial discussion is 
over, all those who desire to see India jirogress steadily towards responsible (lovcrri- 
ment ill put th(or shoulders to the wdieel and do their best to ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by Parlia¬ 
ment. In the meantime—and I say this with all solemnity—a heavy responsibility 
will 'ic on anyone, either in this country or in the United Kingdom, who advocates 
u sterile policy of rcjc(;lion without sug-gesting any constructive alternative. 8uch a 
policy, if ell'ccted, could only have the effect of })Uiting back the clock for many 
years. 

As regards our purely domestic, problems 1 shall have time to deal briefly only 
with the two most important, namely tcirorisni a .d the economic situalion, and it 
18 a happy sign that m the last twelve months two commiMees, one entirely non- 
nfficial and the otlier largely so, have been formed to co-operate and w'ork with the 
Government towards the solution of both of them. 

Although since last November the Province has been saved, only as if by a 
miracle, from the dicadful tragedy of a murdered Governor, i am able to say 
without hesitation that to-day the position in regard to terrorism shows a marked 
improvement on what it was a year ago. ihe lack of success by the terrorists, Llio 
Huccesses of the jiolice in unearthing terrorist conspiracies and bringing terrorists 
to justice, the large mass of information now available in many districts, though 
as yet by no means in all, and the considerable finds of arms and explosives all 
point their own moral. The steady and continuous pressure exerted during the 
last four years is proving successful. But do not misunderstand me, that does not 
mean that the pressure can be relaxed. It must be maiutaiued till the terrorist 
movement has been brought completely under control. 

Up till a short time ago Government was left to fight this evil practically single- 
handed. This was the first phase of the fight and J take this opportunity of paying 
an unstinted tribute to the devotion to duty displayed by all ollicers of the Crown, 
both European and Indian, during a period not only of great strain but also of 
great danger. I should like also, on behalf of the Civil power, to pay a similar 
tribute to the military for the great assistance they have rendered. Their relations 
both with the Provincial Government and the public have been such as to add to 
the already high repute of the Army in India and it may be of reassurance to those 
who consider that their continued presence is essential to know that they will not 
be withdrawn without the consent of the Government of Bengal. 

1 think that historians will probably say that the attempt on ihe life of Sir 
John Anderson was the turning-point in the Borry history of the shameful terrorist 
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mpvcmenl. Frora tho momont when the staKserinp; news of the wicked and deter¬ 
mined attempt to kill 8ir John became known, the tide of public opinion definitely 
bef?an to fiow a-j^ainst the terrorist and will, I trust, never ebb. 

The ^rcat aiiti-Terrorist Conference in the Town Hall last September, attended 
by persons from all over the Province, M-as proof of a remarkable chaiif^e in public 
opinion. It is no over-statement to say that a year or two a^o such a mcetinp; 
would have been unthinkable. JUit that meeting is not the orJy si^n of a notable 
chan^^c in pnblif opinion. In many of the districts where tervorism is active, non- 
official or^jaiiis'itions are at work helping in ih(' fi^ht and so vve have at last embar¬ 
ked on the second phase in th(^ struii^^h’ without rcachinn; which Ruc/-ess was 
imposih.e. namely, Government working: with the aid of a vigorous publii; opinion. 
1 taive this opportunity of puhliely thankinn; tliose who had the couraf.j:o and 
Htren<>:th of niimi to call and or^j^anise tin; anti-Terrorist Oonferoneo and all those, 
neludiii'i; many journalists, who are takin*; part in the anti-Terrorist eampaij^oi and 
to say that Government whole-hivirtedly weleomcs their co-operation and in future 
will eo-operaU' the fullest extent, possible with them. 

The third and tinal plunge of the campai^i;n will he when every house in Peno;al is 
closed to (he terrorist, when every line^er is pointed ar, him in scorn and every eye 
looks on him with loatliine; ho that for very shame he mends his ways and turns 
his f'iier^'i\s to constructive work for his country’s p;ood instead of into channels 
which can only lead into destruction. 

To turn to the economic situation I will first dc'al with that aspect of it which 
has a hearing on terrorisiu—th(' prolilern of middle-class unemployment. Though 
ofiiniona may dill'er as to the extent of th(‘ coniieetion between unemployment 
ainon/j; (he eduealed elasses and terrorism, many people are convineed (bat the 
^doom \^hicll the fear of nnemj)Ioyment easts even the eeonomie outlook of the 
Hindu muJdle-ehiK.-f is one of tlie causes which has rendered the general atmosphere 
so favourable to tln! sprea.l of t(r’’orist doctrines. 

It is always ditlicult to break away from tradition but there are Ri. 2 :nB of ehanp;'e, 
indications that Phaclralo^^ to »’un away from clerical 'rnployrnent. One indication of 
this ehan(re is the nunilur of middie-elass youn^; men who have seized the oppor¬ 
tunities airordecl by the (-Jovernment Demonstration Parlies to receive a training in 
various hanJieraffs, siK'h as (be rnakine^ of umbrellas, boots and shoes and soap, as 
well as weavine: and brass and bdl metal woik. 

To-ni^dn, m this room, there are many employers and f wish to appeal to them 
to see what they can do to assist the PhadraU\i; youn^i; men of Pen}.,oil to enter new 
trades and callin^m. 

As repiards the e:cneral economic fijiherc the world is recoverin^^ singly from a 
trade dicpression \hieh has lasted for nearly 5 years. Eailway c.arninj:;s are trenerally 
a ^'O 1(1 baioineter of trade condmons and th(‘ increase in railway rt'ceipts of nearry 
Es. :i crores up to tlie b'>‘;innin^ of this month compared with lii^urt's for the 
cnricspoiidiri^^ period Iar,t year, which in their turn were- 88 lakhs belter than in 
Jd..-.; indicate that India is sharing in that rccovuTy. In l>ene:al the price of rieo 
has shewn a welcome upwaid trend during; the last few months. 

A year ae:o to-ni‘dit 8ir John Anderson announced the decision to set up a 
Board of Economic Einpiiry in order to facilitate co-operation between Governnu'iit 
and outside opinion in the Holvin;i; of economic problems. Government have just 
received a rcjiort from the Board lot!:ether with a draft Hill for debt conciliation 

which will be examined by Government as quickly as possible. 

Chairman *8 Address 

Proposin/]; the toast of ‘Hho Viceroy and the land We live in”, Mr. J. A. 
McKcrrow. Chairman of the St. Andrews’ i>ay dinner con{j;ratulateLl the Governor 
8ir .John Anderson, upon his escape "from the hands of cowardly assassins” 
addiuf^ : “I have no feelings of pity for a gang of plotters, who, by guile, destroy 
morals and then mortal bodies. Ho long ns these gangs can find a safe asylum 

in Bengal, it is dillicult for plain citizens or men who believe in ordered govern¬ 

ment better tLan chaos to understand how local public opinion which tolerates 
them in its midst can be trusted to take charge of Government.” 

"None of us will get all we want under the new legislation” added Mr Me 
Kerrow. ‘H would remiud you why our rarliaiucut was uuited with the English 
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one. We were very far from geltinpj all wo wanted—so were the EiiKh’sh. But 
will any of you venture at, this time in history to say that our union was a 
mistake ?” Mr. MeKerrow concluded with an appeal for belief in the union of tho 
Empire and eiivisafjjed a time when theft; would bo a Senior Council of tho 
Empire, wherein represenlativea of all units would sit to^^ether and lepslate for the 
Empire as a unity. 


The Calcutta European Association Dinner 

A lar^^e and distin^Miished aH8erabIa^;:e listened to a most important speech made 
by Jlis Exeelleney tlie Viceroy at a dinner given by the European Association in 
Calcutta on the 19th. December 1934. 

Giving expression to tho considered views of the Council of the European 
Assoeiatmn on the .1. P. C. Ri'porr, Mr. IP. 11^ K. Page. Jh’i'sident, said : ‘’Though 
we mnst in eertiiin matters again insist on our representation wc accept and will 
Buppori the Ib'port as a whole. We recognise with admiration that it is a docu- 
rrent which will have supreme historieai importance in the history of ind/a ; that 

in It docameiit worthy ot the dihtmguished men who have signed it. And where 
wc cannot accept its la'eommendations, we rely for justification ul oiu’ dissent not 
on mere self-interest but on the I'ssentials of seminly and justice. ’ 

Dealing with speeilie reeommendationH of ihe R(*porl, Mr. ]^■lge referred to tho 
safeguarding of the interests ot liniish ])rofeHHional men and said he had nothing 
to Hay in ai)proval of tlu' reeomnnmdations. 

Ah ngards Law and Order, Mr. Page .s.aid that it was the greatest satisfaction 
to them that their arguments had bi'en accepted and thmr representations bad been 
Gfeetive. He slresse.d eiree.tive central eonlrol of the Jnlelligimee and Special 
Branches of the Polic,e as essential. “In my view", he said, “the danger to tho 
Security of the tSiate in India in luture and in the near future ]n‘.s more in Com¬ 
munism than ill terrorism, more in subversive movenumts exteiuling beyond the 
boundaiies of any one province than in movements manifcBtalions of which liko 
those of terrorism, have hitherto appeared in the main in an> province alone. I 
would, therefore, wish to st'c explicit j)()Wers placed in the hands of the Viceroy 
not only to eonirol provincial jtoliey and action l>ut also—thoiigh this is a matter 
touching eonlrol of pnliee as a wliole, ciinirol to co-ordiiuite physical co-operation 
throughoiu JJritish India of provincial police forces." 

Mr. Page also dealt at length with rcconinnaidal inns regarding High Courts, 
stressing the nceessity for ensuiing lhat courts in India in future be freed from 
the adminislnitive control of Provincial (Tovcnimeuts, 

Viceroy A Speech 

d'he following is the text of JJis Excellency the Viceroy’s speech 

It is hardly ma'cssary to say lhat it is a very real pleasure to my wife and 
myself to tind ourselves enjoying once again the hospitality of the members of the 
European Association, an organisation which had l)c>en in cxistenco for many years 
and whose principal duty and purpo.so is to guard and secure the varied interests 
and activities of many of my icllow-countrymen who are chielly engaged in trado 
and busines,s in all parts of India. I gratefully thank you for the warmth of your 
welcome to-night arid particmlarly thank you, Sir, for the delightful and most 
generous terms in which you have proposed the health of my wife and myself for 
acceptance of this distinguished company. 

Now under ordinary circumslanees, on an occasion of this kind, I should not 
trouble you with any remark of a serious character, but the atmosphere is so 
charged with politics in these days and members of this Association are so keenly 
interested in the iioiitical situation that I venture to ask you to allow mo to detain 
you for a few minutes in order that J may place before you my views ou the 
report of the Joint Gomraittee on the Indian Gonstitutional Reforms, which has 
reccrtly been published and which is the result of the earnest deliberations of a 
very distinguished body cf my countrymen, with wide experience of public life» 
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many of (hem with practical knowledge of adrninisfrafion in Jadia, but before 
doing BO lei- me express my gratitude to you, Sir, for havitig bo very frankly put 
before ub to-night the general viewa of your AHnociation on the report. I was very 
glad to hear your statement that, to use your own words, the scheme embodied in 
the Report is satisfactory, that the recommendations of the Report form a reason¬ 
able basis on which tf) frame the Act which will give to India her new constitution, 
a constitution which will aidiieve a notable step towards the ultimate goal wdiich ift 
envisaged in the Preamble to the Act of 11)19, Responsihic Government of British 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. This, I assure yon, is a most 
heartening and eneoiiraging statement to the (Jovernment of India and to His 
Majestj’’s Government, at Home. A"ou wen equally frank in tcHoig us that you 
were still very eritieal of tin; Report on certain matters which you have referred to 
and that you proposi'd at the piopcr time to fircss your views before Parliament, 

which of course you are ])ei'f(rtly justified in doing. 1 am sure you would agree 

that this is not the time or i>laeii for me to follow you in a discussion on the 

points you liave raisi'd, for it might lead to, I am sure, a vtry friendly but at the 

same lime a somewbut lengthy exeliangi; of views wlueh migi.t liave found rather 
tedious by this disiingnisiiod company. No, Sir, my remarks Lo-night will refer 
little to the dctailn, for I wish to expri'ss my general views on the mam proposals 
that the Rcfiort eon tains and how I consider thi'y will atiect all classes and condi¬ 
tions of people who live and woik in this country. 

“We arc approaching, I hope, the end of the prolonged dis(?ussions on the fiitiiro 
government of India anil abtiongh much woik still reinams to he done, llis Majesty’s 
Government are determined to do all that is in their power to ensure that there 
will be no undue delay in passing into law the Bill which wdll shortly be laid 
before the Jlouse of ('oinmons, while I and my (iovernmeiit out hiTe in India will 
push on with all the measures w'hieh arc necessary preliminaries to the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new const uulion. A Bill of this magnitude and importance must, 
necessarily be subject to most careful and detailed consich-ration by Parliament and 
it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction that as the result of the recent debates in 
both Lloiises, a large majority of members accepted the advice of these British 
statesmen, who, after the close'-t coiiBultation with representatives of public opinion 
in this coiiniry, have embodied tlieir conclusions in that historical document, the 
Report cf the Joint Parhameniary Committee. 

Extremj-: View's 

As is inevitiible in all political controversies, extreme views have been expressed. 
On the one hand wc have in India those who, paying little attention to history, 
appear at times to be oblivious of the fact that it is, as a result of co-operation bet¬ 
ween Britain and India, that India has arisen to the position which she now enjoys. 
They have advocated a severance with the past and have adopted the policy of 
c( mplete independence. In pursuit of that policy they have at times followed the 
p'.C’st unconstitutional methods, but the methods of boycott, non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience have now been given up, 1 trust finally, and I welcome the return 
to the Central Legislature of the represcnlativcs of the Congress Party, who have 
been successful at the recent election, for, closiu’ association with the Government 
and with its problems and difficiiltu's will, I hope, make them realise that all of us, 
whatever our political views or whatever our position, are eipially eager for the 
advancement of this great country to its promised goal. 

At the other extreme there are those who, while not advocating any repudiation of 
the ideal set out in ]910 of the progressive realisation of Responsible Government 
in British India as an inti’gral part of the P^mpire, are apprehensive that progress is 
too rapid and that the advancement which is now proposed will not result in the 
good government of the country nor eondiieo to the strength and prosperity of the 
Itlmpire. Those who hold these views seem to have their eyes too much focussed 
oil the past and to overlook the developments of the last quarter of a century and 
the growth during that period of a great spirit of nationalism in India. 

Between these two extreme views it is my confident belief that a large majority 
of public opinion, both in this country and in my own, w'hile for different reasons 
they may not agree wuth these proposals in their entirety, are ready to support 
them in the belief that they are a fair, just and well-balanced effort to deal with the 
manifold difficulties and intricate questions that constitutional reforms in India 
necessarily involve. 
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Fedehation 

Many of you have no doubt Riudied the Report with care or at least the 
admirable introduction to the detiided proposals which sums up the problem and 
pi VCR concis'cly the reasons undcrlyinp the n‘eommendalionH. S"ou will have seen 
that the Committee have steend the middle course. They have recopnised the 
dapper both of rashness and overcaulion and in the constitution which they have 
recommended have propouiuJed a scheme of evolutionary constitutional develop¬ 
ment, a scheme dcsipned both to work successfully in India as it is to-day and 
to contain in itself the seeds of further prowth. With this object in view they 
have stressed the need for flexibility so that opportunity may be aflordcd for a 
natural process of evolution with a minimum of alteration of the constitutional 
franu' work. It will, J think, be apreed that the constitutional framework is 
sound. From these propo.^als will he fiarned a measure nhieh, for the first time, 
contains eoinjilele Autonomy in the Provinces, and a very larpe extension of the 
francliisc, both male and female, to what we have hitherto, and in the Cimtre, too, 
the administration under the Goverimr-General will bi'eome larpi'ly autonomous 
which, to my mind, is one of the most important iiroposals of them all, for, 
speakinp with somi' experience, 1 have lonp been eonvinced that the present system 
of bavinp a iion-otlicial majority with an irreniovabb' exeeiitive is a temptation to 
that majority to lie a])t to Ik' irnsjionsible in their actions in the fa’pislative 
Assembly and is the wor-t imssible traininp in Parliamentary life. Yes, and they 
• 'onlain for tlie first tunc the preat purfio.se of producinp an All-India Federation, 
jiOS'dliility of whieli was hronirht about by the fine pest are made by the 
lejiresenialives of the Prinees at the first Itound 'Table (lonferenee, an ideal which 
many of us have had for some years in our minds and uhicli ue now trust may 
come to fruition. 

And here. Sir, J should like to say a very few words with repaid to the Princes, 
more particularly so. because eflorts have been made on moie tlian one occasion 
recently to misrepresent my attiinde and to acen.'^c- me and my jmlitical otbeers of 
endeavonrinp to eoiu’ce, bribe and inliniidato the Piinees into joimnt; the Federa¬ 
tion, 1 deny that flatly and abscilulely and fiirtheimore I am certain that every 
f-’nnee in India will endorse what. 1 s.»y. My attitude lias been and will eontinuo 
to be that J have advisi'd those Prinees who have sonpht my advice' to enteii into 
tlu- po’eat federal seheme provicb'd that their lepilimute as'iiiraiions arei met by the 
lirovisions of the Pill, for, I honestly and sineeiely ])e!i('v<*, that their <'ntry will be 
not oidy to their own advantnpe. Imt for the bciulit of India as a whole. Advice 
however, is not coercion or intimidalion and whereas no ])’"esMire has bei'ii bronpht 
in the past, so will no i>ressure be bionplit in the fntnie diher liy myself or by 

the ollicers of my IVilitical Department to coerce or iioinmlati; th(‘ Pjinces with 

repaid to tlie important deci.sion which th^y mimt shoitlv lake but I inist and 

hope that wlicn the bill is laid on the tabh* of the House of Gommoiis they will 

find that their ))Osition will be adiijua'ily safepiiaidt'd and that tliey will therefore 
stand by the jiromiseH and assurances piven by their representatives at the first 
Round Table Oonfereiuc to be a willinp jxirtner in nu AlPJndia I'ederatiori. 

Laav and Older 

“Jdicre is one point of detail however to whieli I feel I must refer to-nipht. 
"Lou. members of the European Association in Penpal have naturally been specially 
int('rested in tin; problem of law and older and in the lirovisions that have been 
made for dealmp with the menace of Icrrorism, which unfortunately still overhaups 
this Presidency. I trust you are sati-tied with the proposals put forward by the 
Coninnitee. After a full eonsideratioii of ihe problem in all its aspects and of the 
0 ])inion and suppestioiis which your rcprescntativc.s and others have ])ut forward, 
tlu'y have introduced further sufepuards and their report has been criticised on 
this pround, but I sincerely hope tliat necessity for usinp these safepuards will not 
arise. There are already most reassuriiip sipns that public opinion in Penpal is 
settinp apainst the leriorist moveraeut and I trust that the first Ministers iu this 
JTesideiiey will shoulder the respoiisihility which is put upon them and, with 
lire full support of the services of the Crown, will deal with this problem as 
efficiently as it has iiceii dealt with by the present Government of Penpal, but 
should my optimism be misplaced, should conditions be such as to render the use of 
these safepuards iiieviiabh', you may rest assured that they will bo broupht into 
efiect and that nothinp will be done which will cause conditions iu Penpal to 
cletcriorAtc. 
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The provifiion of safe^^uards has evoked more criiieism than any other 
part of the con'^tiliitional proposals and even thou^^h th(5 Committee have f!;ivcn 
what, to rny mind, are most eonvineinp; arp;uraenta in support of these proposals, 
they are often misrepresented and many critics tend to overlook that important 
passage in the Jieport in which the Committee point out that these safe^ 2 ;nards are 
not ordy not inconHistcnt with some form of Res])onsibie (hivernment, but, in the 
present circumstances of India, it is no paradox to say that they are the necessary 
complenicnt to any form of it, without which it could have little or no hope of 
Huceess, but this does not mean that thiy will be in constant ise. As the Covernor- 
(icneial of Canada, many powiTS were eulrusled to mt* wldeh T never had oc(‘asion 
to US'’. If all ^nies well—and I am optimistic eiiouah to lio])c that it will—therct 
will be few occasions for iisin^ them in this country fmt still they are there in re- 
serve and if the ru’ed to hrin^^ Ih.ein into (tieet should unfortunately arise they will 
he ready to hand and will he used not uK'rely to prevent any (Oisis result im<:: in 
ehaos or anarchy but to prevent any deterioration of the administrative machine 
which would facilitate such a ciisis. 

“An Immense Advance’’ 

I have lived and worked for many years in India and can remember well the 
circumstances snrroiindin;.!: the discussions on the I\I')ntavu-Cht liiisford Reforms 
scheme which took place nearly 17 years a^o and can hnm’stly suv tliat, to my 
mind, the proposals contained in the Report are an immense advance towards Res¬ 
ponsible Covernrnent on the provisions eoniauied in tiuit nu'a’^iire. J don’t think 
that aiiymie will doubt my sincerity of purporse. During all the yi'srs I have lived 
in this country my constant cllort has always hccii to movui India forward until she 
achieve her ^real desire to arrive at a complete jiosiiion of Cijual partnership within 
the lAnjiiro with the olhir Dominions niHh'r the (’rown, for, I have always held 
that tin* nationals of ai<y country are fully just died in elaimine; that, they should 
have lh(' control of the administration of their own homelmd as soon as they are 
ready to undertake the full responsihildy, I would a^'k my Jiidian fiieiids to _ re- 
meml)(’r a fact that wo all too often forect that there have bedi sudden ri'volntion- 
ary chanpms in tin; administiatioii in recent years in \aiious countries, both in the 
Hist and th(' ^V(Nt, wldeh have hroneht about conditions which cause LO’avc anxiety 
ar.d cuiisi.fpieiit economic dcjircssion amone all countru’s in the w'orld and that 
there is i.ow more stabdity in the countries of '.he Itritish Empire than can p’;cncraUy 
be found ('Isiwvherc and with the recollection of these facts, I would ask them a{i:nin 
if it is not wiser to movii steadily with our ultimate fioul ahvays in view rather 
tiuin risk any disaster in our desire to move forwuird too fast. There arc some, 1 
know well, who are anxions to throw oil' at once all outside control and wish to 
ariivc at a position of indepeiidenee without any delay, With some knowlcdt^e of 
this country I am sure they are entirely wroiijji; and 1 am perfectly eonhdenl 
iliat the j’;reat majority of all classes of our people would entirely endorse ray 
Coinion. 

iBlllTISH CONNE(TION MMTTT INDIA 

Let me further say what I have always felt very slrontrly that durinp^ the lonfij 
years of close association w(', Rrilish, have shan'd with Indians the pTcat trust 
and rcsponsihility for the care and well-bein*!; of the various and diverse human 
elements in this land. We are not e:oin^ to hand over that res])onBibilily until we 
can safely do so, until indeed, onr Indian fellow citizens are ready to take the full 
rcsponsihility for the administration of their country and 1 ask ; Is that not a 
reasonable view and one that is in the best interests of every citizen in this 
country ? Is it not true to say that when first our two races became associated 
over iOO years ajro, India was in a condition of turmoil and unrest and may I 
not claim that this close association has brought to India safety from foreip:n 
afi;fj:res8iori Has it not largely saved India from the horrors of plague and 
famine ? Have we not secured fair administration throughout the eouiiLry and the 
development of transport by road, rail and air which has proved an immense 
benefit to our people and which has opened up the ])OSHibility of establishing many 
great commercial and industrial coneerus, which have brought increaHing prosperity 
and employment in their train ? May I not claim too that this has come about 
in the past years largely owing to the brains and expert knowledge of thousands 
of my countrymen who have for long years given devoted service to this country 
during the best years of their lives and if this association has been of benefit to 
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India, has not a further benefit been aecured by the fact that she has become and 
is becoming; an iiicreasinp^ly impoitant partner in the destinies of a p:reat Empire 
which is the most stable part of the civilised world at the present times ? 

When a report deals with a problem of the p:rcateat mafrnitnde, with a problem 
which has been under discussion for years and on which all shades of opinion have 
put forward their views, it must inevitably happen that there are many points of 
detail on which many of us do not see eye to eye with the Committee. There is 
still opportunity for those who object to some of the proposals to press for modi¬ 
fication on points of detail, but we must take the Report ns a whole and the (jues- 
fion which we in India have to decide is what attitude should be adopted by those 
in this country who arc anxious for its political advancement. 

Two Aliehnatives 

Two altornativcfl seem to me to present themselves. The first is to accept the 
Report as layiiifi; down broadly the ri^ht lines of advance, Provincial Autonomy, 
an All-India Federation, and a considerable measure of Responsibdily at the Centre. 
'I’he second aliernative is a flat and sterile rejection of the seiieme, an attitude 
which connotes contiiiuinf^ for an indefinite period under the exiblinp constitution. 
We stand at the jiartin^^ of the way. The process of le^dslalion is about to com¬ 
mence. The question which Jndia has to decide is which of these two courses is 
»‘jure likely to hold the cause of Jndia’s freedom in ]*arliarnent. To my mind there 
can be but or.e answer and so J ur^m all those who are iiileiestid in reforms to 
woik tiiis Jlill when it ^msses through rarliament. We may not get all we wish, 
for. VVe may not feel satisfied with all its contents but 1 am* ceitam that if wc 
work it with sincerity and purpose wc shall find that it is a great advance, a big 
step forward towards complete respousibility lor Indians in India. 
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THE AGRA ZAMINDARS’ CONFERENCE 

A conference of the zemindars of the province of Ap:ra was held at Allahabad 
in the Marria Hall of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, on the 5th. 
August 1934, to form a party of Zemindars, whose function will be to devise 
measures to safeguard the interests of the zemindar coraraiiuity in particular. 

The third conference of the zemindars of the Agra province held at Aligarh 
recently had decided to form such a party and to draw up a scheme of the pro¬ 
posed party and had appointed a sub-committee, which drew up the aims and 
objects of the party and drafted a tentative constitution. The conference held 
to-day was convened to confirm the decisions of the eub-coraraittee. 

About 2o0 Zemindars were invited of whom over 150 were present. The invita¬ 
tions were not confined to the members of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Associa¬ 
tion but many who were not members of the association were also invited. 

Nawab of Chhatari's Inaugural Speech 

Naivab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan of Chhatari (who was the president 
of the third conference of the Agra Province Zemindars held recently at Aligarh 
and the chairman of the sub-committee of that conference appointed to draw up 
a scheme of the proposed parly) inaugurated the conference. Jn the course of 
his inaugural speech the Nawab said that it was not Tntendod to confine 
the membership of the party to the Zemindars only. As far as the question of 
improving the condition of the people of India was concerned the party’s aim 
would be neither to lag behind nor go ahead of any other party. But the reason 
why a separate parly was being formed was that the parliamentary system of 
government was impossible unless there were various parties in tho country, 
in England, for instance, there were the Labour. Liberal aud other parlies and at 
the same time it could not be said of any of them that they had not the interest 
of legitimate possessions. 

He, however, made it clear that one of the basic principles of the new party 
would be respect for the right of private propietorship. Tho party would try to 
devise means to solve tho economic difiicultics without depriving persons of their 
legilimato possessions. 

iSo far as the question of tho communal problem and of finding ways to im- 
]^fovc the condition of the masses was concerned, their party would be as keen to 
snive them as any other party. Except the Oongress, which had in its folds mem¬ 
bers of all the communities, the proposed new party, the Nawab declared, would 
bo the only other party, which would include members of the communities. It 
would not be a coraniunal party aud it would bo the sincere endeavour of the 
party to solve the most ticklish communal question. 

In conclusion, the Nawab of Chhatari warned the conference that they should 
not work the party in such a manner as to give an impression to the public at 
large that its activities retarded or hindered the progress of the country. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan, who was also the president of 
the Agra Province Zemindars’ Association, was next voted to preside over the 
conference. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf 

Natvab Sir Muhammad Yusuf (Minister) supporting the proposal that Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan should preside said that if the zemindars 
wanted to lead a respectable life it was time now that they made an effort to or¬ 
ganize themselves. He urged they should unite and support at the coming elections 
Only those candidates who agreed with their views and they should not say that 
because certain candidates set up by tho Congress or any other party happened 
to be their close friends there they would vote for them aud not for their party 
candidates. 
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Nawab of Bhikampur’s Presidential Address 

Nairah Sir Muhammad MuzaynmilidlaJt Khafi of Lhikampur then took the chair 
and in the course of a brief presidential npcech appealed to the zemindars for unity. 
The present condition of the zemindars, he pointed out, was deplorable. If any 
zemindar was arrested for non-payment of revenue or was involved in a case, 

brother zemindars did not care in the least for him. 

d'he president also rep;ret[ed to fnid that nobody had at present any sympathy 
with the zemindars, nor even the newspapers, although zemindars belon/^ed to a 
class, to whom mainly many pnbhe institutions owed their existence. He had, 
however, no complaint to make against anybody. The zamindars themselves were 
responsible for their present plight lii the past they were held in high esteem but 
now they hail no voice even in the Ooiineils, The j)resident asserted that they 
should in future send such persons to the legislatures who would be zemindar 
first, anything else afterwards. 

Aims of National Agrioltlturist Party 

Major Ravjjf S'oujh next road to the conference the aims and objects of the 

party to be called the ‘National Agriculturist party, wdiich has been finally discussed 
and jmssf'd at Naim Tal on .June 17 last liy the Aligarh conference sub-commiMee. 
The «onference accorded its apjuoval to the aims and objects, the jiresidcnt adding 
lhai these worlil form a sort of manifesto of the zemindar party and the zemindars 
would go to the Councils with those objects. They are as follows 

(at To dcMse means for the peace, prosperity and good government of the 

■ounlr\ ; 'h) to adojit all constitutional means in order to obtain HeU-giiverninent. 
m India ; (e) to create h('alihy public opinion ; (d) to jirotect and advance by all 
constiiutional means the interest of the people gem'rally and of the agricultural 
Iiopiilat-joii pailicularly in these jiroviiices ; (e) to help and advance the political, 
Bociul, (diieaiional and economics uplift of the province; (f) to create better and 
friendly ri'laiions between the various classes and communiLies of the jiroviiice ; 
(g) to eneourage iiiduslries of the country generally and cottage; and agricultural 
iiidustriefl particularly ; (hi to encourage the establishment ol eo-operative eri'dit 
societies and land morigage; banks, and to take stejis to reduce the heavy burden 
of taxation ; (i) to help and improve medical and public health facilities gcni'i’ally 
and in the rural areas jiarticularly : (j) to regulate exchange policy in the interest 
of the country ; (k) to reduce (X|)eiiditnrc and efrccl substantial economy in every 
Irranch of the (lOveTiimeiit. administraliem. 

After the conference had accepted the aims and objects laid down by the com¬ 
mittee, Pandit Raj Nath Kun::ru, who had also bemi united to the coaferenee, 
sought permission to speak on tlie aims and obj'ets. d’he j)r('H:dent informed him 
that, (he conference had already continued the aims and objects ])la<-ed before it 
but Mr. Kunzru was allowed to sjiesk. 

Mr. Kunzru began with the remark that they were forming a zemindars’ parly 
today'. 

Raicah of Chhatari : it is not a zemindars' party but of those who Bubscribo to 
our views. 

Mr. Knnzrn : A party specially of the zemindars and of those who agreed with 
this new political jiarty. 

President: J)o not say repeatedly ‘political. It is an ngriculturists’ parly. 

Mr. Kufhiru continuing said that tlic m;wpolitical party, as the Nawab of Chhatari 
had indicated, would be to devise means for the bctteniieiit of economic conditions. 
Jt will also deal with some jioiitical matters as was evident from the list of aims 
and objects. In the past most of the zemindars did not take part in politics but 
BubrnitU'd to what the Government desired. 

President ; We will now take part in jrolities. 

Continuing the speaker said that whether the political principles of the new 
party were correct or not was a difierent matter but the formation of a party by 
the zemindars at the present juncture has caused an irnpresBiori that it was a party 
of vested interests and was being formed to protect the zemindars’ interests and 
not for the benefit of the country. 

President are forming the party with both the objects, to protect our 

iiiterests and also for the country’s benefit. 

Mr. Kanxru said that if the object of the party was only to protect the zemin¬ 
dars’ iiiterests without regard to the interests of the people in general, tho forma- 
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tinn of ciiich a parly woiiUJ l)r n;;, <]' riic'on upon the zemindars. There were 
other polities! parties also and th z 'm n.lais »'>jM j.rove by workirifij in conjunc¬ 
tion with tlKMu that th(’y wanod i i);» ^vc th' r codditioiiH and also of the people 
in general. He realised that «h ■ was im / \islenee a jaditical party which did 
not Ff'spcct the rie,ht of private or e ■' v. M .S i '!!a (iandhi had issued a Btatcment 
clcariii}!; the ])ositioti of th • ( o. _■ -s in \h r<‘S})eet, To the speaker Mahatma 

Gandhi’s statement on th*' sub; ' t (i I '!’>» n))ie ir !•» be satisfactory tint Mr. Eunzru 
asserted, he did not consider a ;y ■ s- 'v I tn Ini'; a separate polilieul ]mrty. The 

result of havin^^ a separate poi (le.d p oiy uoiiid f )0 in the best interests of the 

zemindars. 

Katvahzadn Liufjdt Ali J^h ju-sident of the Le{i;islafive Council) 

replying to Mr. Kiinzrii enipha z ; in.- uc limy which was laine: formed was 
not one of Zi'inindars bill ot m’"i n' 'f \vi. • 1 'i ni* d 00 per cent of the jiopiila- 

tion of the province. i i . 1 e . -■ —I tin- doors of ilie party mernber- 

Bhi|) to non'a/;i ii'uli ni w,ts (or v, :i " ■ . ■ i ■.\. h the objects of this ])arty could 
join it. He realizi'd that, b" ( s in- < > ' , dni*' exisied other ])olilieal parties 

but the oiiject in lormo'c: a o. 'v ,t * i-'na-a-.' poiiiieal party was to have a party 
which should be allo^etiicr fu ■ • o. < 'm;) mal warfare as it was not advisable 
to mix up communal nia'Or', v\ h p' ’> i. •*. So tar as political jiiatters were con¬ 
cerned there should b*' ninty : n; ’ _ ■! i ( 'niinunities. it was true that such a 

party should have been imm- i 'o 1 ut. t ’ley tailed to do so then, there was no 

reason why they sln.uld m.r v it “ up and t>rm one now. He asserti'd that if 

the a^rieiillurists dd not i"> v> h o i 'ey ilny VM>uId snher an irrejmrable loss. 
Nuwiibzada Liatjal .Mi KIn.n th. toe in vv party would be the best political party 

as it would embrace in in; I' l- s a 1 co-nmuniiies and seelions, rich and poor. 

Kha7i llaluKlur Ohoidar lAhinait Khun thouyjit that Mr. Kunzru’s objection to 
the formation of a new p.mt! 1 paiiy was belatctl. Mr. ICunzrii was present at 
iiie Aligarh tiont*'ienee. lie s.i 1 iho, itnr.' had heen iio party which supported the 
iuLercsls of the Z' liiindars and fm that r<aMoii some of the zemiiidais had been 
looking lo the (biveiiiment tor llm pidcetiou of their rights. The position had 
undergone a change now and w w;'.«, iln refoi*', ueeeissary to have a separate party. 

Mr. Kun ru wanted i*) i )> y to il •' points raised in respect of hia speech but 
the pTcsideiit did not alh>w l.im to sp'nk auain. 

it having been decided to l.tini a jwily and the aims and objects of it having 
been confirmed, ijiie.'-iion avi'.-.'' n.s !■> what s'cp.s sliould be taken to curry on the 
work of the new party. No d. fin t * s lu ine apiiearcd to have been piepared before¬ 
hand for the eonsider'On n of <li- eonh-ienee as NaW'ab Sir Muhammad Yusuf and 
some others sugg.'Sled ihe I mini ion of a ]>rovisu)ual executive hoard while the 
)U'esi(leut remarked that tlm b 'lod wou'd not be provisional. As llu re appeared to 
I)/' some misnndi r^randliig on ih* ‘■'ub|.*. (, tin* eoufereuee resolvo d, on the motion of 

the Raja of Tuora to lorm a sobj, ms eomtuiilee oi IP members to diaft ])roposala 

about the couslitution ol ihe pany. Tlie eoulerenco was adjourned at 1 p. m. for 
an hour lo enable the subj '.'ts commitlee to frame proposals. 

Ki-ixtion.s 

The Conference rea«setnble*l Giortly after 2 p m. and accepted Ihe proposals 
of the subjects ciimmntvic w h i-jaul lo the constitution of the party with 
slight modilieaiions and clccitd ollicc-bcari'i» of the central board. The fellowing 
is the result of elections :— 

Frasidoit, Nawab Sir Muhammad Muz.mini lullah Khan ; rice jo'csidcmts, Nawab 
bir Muhammad Yusul, Nawal* of C'bhalan, Raja of I'adrauiia, Raja of Tomkohi, 
Raja of Badliawar, Mahaiajkumar of Viziauaeram, Nawab of Raghpet, Sir Jawala 
Frasad ^^l’lvllHtava, Raja of i'diblot and R ija or Katcra ; General Recr§tary, Cnpt. 
Kaja Durga Narayau .'^inyh of Tirwu ; joint secretaries, Rai Bahadur Rai Indra 
Narain and Khan Bahadur Obiudur Rchman ; treasitrer, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
Khan ; honor anj assist aid sen cf ary, Lala Tlursraj Hwarnp, 'i'h*‘re will also be a 
paid assistant secretary, who w ill be appointed after the post is advertised. 

The Conference wanted lo hiuc Navvahzada Lunpit All Khan as one of the joint 
secretaries but despite repeated appeals the Nawabzada declimd to accept the 
office as ho felt that ht^ would not be able to earry on the duties of a joins secre¬ 
tary to his satisfaction if there were two joint secretaries. The conference desired to 
have Major Ranjit Singh as an honorary assistant secretary but the Major expressed 
his inability to accept the office. 

48 
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The above will be the office-bearcrB of the central board of the party. The racm- 
bcrn of tlu' central board will be the re[)reKentativeR of the nfiHOciations to be formed 
in every dintrict an brniiehcH of the National Af^rieullnristB’ party. Till the asROcia- 
lions ar(' furtned and ri preFeniativi'R for the central body are Helected by them the 
central board consist of those present at the conh'renco and those who had been 
invited to the eonferenci' but wire unable to attend it. The present central board 
will be dissolved when at least distiiets have formed associations and sent re¬ 

presentatives. The (listnets have l»een ^Mven a year’s lime for that work. 

There was a dispute at ilie sulijcets committee nnatin^ on the question of the 
quahlications of peisons entitled to join the parij’s associations. Eve'dually it was 
iipjeed to throw open the nicmbcrshiji ol the district associations to those entitled 
to be enrolled ns voteis ior th(' Jji'^islati\(‘ ('oiiiieil elections. The membership fee 
will be R('. b annually. Tut there will be iio sepnrati' h'e for the membership of 
the eential botly, which wonlil cany on its woik by direct subscriptions and eon- 
tribntioiis from thedistiiet associations. TIutc was a ])ro]ioHal tliat the fee for a tenant 
(JcHirinp; to l)ec()nie a im mber ol the association should be only 8 annas annually 
but the j)rop(»sal was not pressed. 

3 lie confiTcnce also formed an executive committee of 72 members, two persous 
huviiip been seleeted from each district. 


THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Tiir foIlowiiiL" is the report of the proceedinfj:K of an ordinary ^^eneral body meetiiif^ 
ol the Madias Landhoidcis’ Associali()ti held in Madras on the 2nd, December 1934 
w ith tile Mdharaja of W uhalanu i, J^resident in the chair. 

‘The Ki'])OiL of the Joint Tailianumtary Committee' on Indian Constitutional Re¬ 
forms IS now Ixloie us. You are aware that as members of the Association we are 
not diKctly concerned witli the lar|j:cr political issues raised by the JUqatrt, for 
Article 3 of the Association reads : ‘^'Jbe Association sliali avoid all ]>olitieaI ques¬ 
tions (xc(pi, such as immcdiatily eoiieern /amiiidari inti'nst.” Jhit 1 cannot ri'- 
fiaiii liom expressing my Ojiinion, with winch 1 hope }on all concur, that the 
Rcpoi't contemplates a lar^.o' measuri' of advanci' in tin' eslublishment ot self-^^overu- 
meiii ill oiir land. I may at ilu' same time express my earnest recjiust to the Cio- 
vernmeiit both in Enulaiid and India ihat tiny should do all that Iks in tbi'ir 
power to 11 akc the Rcfoims ihal would (‘mer;.o‘ fiom the Parliament such as would 
satihly lilt liLMliinalc and leasonuble asjarations ol ihc (ountry and sm h as would 
secure lo liiilia a status kjiiuI to that ol the other mcmbirs of the Rniish Empire 
w.thin a ri asonaolc j)i i lod. 

Ah loi tin se i< c(tmmc' dations contained in the lb. ]H)rt which immediately con¬ 
cern the laodhi hitrs ot tins Provinet', I simnld pove plact' of promimmee to the la*- 
eommciidiit ion niahnj; lo oni spttiul rojtrcstntatloii. Jn paia^raph 121 of the Re- 
poii, wiiil' t Iccomnit iidinfi llie retention of the n |)reHenlalion at the ])reseiit level 
iht; t'onimiilec do not nceede 10 oiir luiut'st fvir an increased reiu'cseiitalion in the 
luiui’L couiK ils winch would be more limn double the size of the iiresciiL councils. 
'J'bt' ddliculties altcndtuit upon tin* re-openinp; of lh(' Ctimmunal Award could be no 
po’ouml it)!' dtpiivinp^ us in ja ipeluiiy of our claim if it is just and reasonable ou 
other txrounds. 'J'iie Clommittcc ashi^iiH no reasons why they i(’;j;ard b seats for the 
luiidboldcrs out, ol a total of 215 as adecjuate leprt seutation. It is inade quate when 
lookcei at fuim the point of Mew of the slake we have in the country, oiir eontribu- 
tioiiH lo the levcnne of the 8tale and our value as a steadying element in the cons¬ 
titution. It IS also inad((juatc when considered in eonipariBon with special represen¬ 
tation afloidcd to (ther iiiii ichts from the point of view of their n lative importance. 
It IS, then foie, n((•( s^aly for us to urge once again that our rejiresenlatiou should 
be maintained in the same pioportion to the number of elected seels as it is 
at present. 

The next recommendation of importance is the recommendation regarding the 
I’ermaiunt .Seuhmciit. in para .372 of the Rep'ort the Committee recommends 
“ihe (h)vcrnor should be insiiiicled to reserve for the signification of His Majesty’s 
plcasun' any Pill pnsstd hy the legislature which would alter the character of the 
Termaneut hetth im ul.” It is for the first lime that we find recognition at the 
hands of the auihoriiicB of our conetautly-urged claim for recognising the sanctity of 
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(he Permancn(. Settlement. We are, therefore, deeply j;ratefiil to the Commitlee. It 
is pjratifyiiif]^ to notice iluit the Committee ree.o^nises th it any violation of the l^^rma- 
nent Settlement retriihitionH will have a nwoluiionary effeet eeoriornically. But the re- 
coramendation tulla far short of our claim. The Report does not accept tin'contention 
that the P''rmao‘Mit ScUlement rc'^iilatious cannot lx; altered hy the Indian lep;i8la- 
turo 80 art to afftart solemn en{ 2 :a^ementK enti'red inlo under the re^^ulations by Ihe 
Governnn'nt of the day with the landhoIdiTS, en}<a;j:emen(B whi'di we conlend were 
binding on (he I'aist India (/onipany and hence Inndiiif:: on the Secretary of State. 
The Report says ; “We do not dispute the fact that the declaration a‘' to the permanence 
of thi! HelIIcineiit could not have hec'U departed from by (In' r.nlish (b)vernment ho lonf^; 
as that (f( veniment was in etl'ec'tive control of land noenue Ihit we coulil not re^rard 
this faf L as invf)Ivm<j: the conclusion that it must be jilaccd beyond tin’ !cp:al compe¬ 
tence ot an Indian ministiy.t-) alter the enactments.which enaclinenls 

d(‘spite thi' p’’omirt('rt of pennanenee which they contain are legally subject (liki' any 

other fiulian enactment) to n^peal as altf'ration.’’ 

The view of the R’liort that the Rmmh Governnmnt could not alter tin' Per- 
mainmt Settlement but that ttni local le;^islaflire which df'rive tlnn-’ power from the 
l^ritibh (iovernment could alter it, cannot be accepted ns legally correct. 
It should be outside tlie competence of tin' local lep,irtlature to, in any \\ay, abtr, 
vary or moiiify the ])<'imanent settlenn'ut rcLcnlations. Itesides our speciliii point is 
that the baianc” of the income in the hands of the liindh"ldrr after ])ayine: the 
P'SHheusIi as per the pi'mement Hettiemcnt enf:a;j:<‘mcntrt must under no i»rettxt 
be ^ 2 ;ot at by the Slate thruii'rh any scheme of taxation. 

That our fears are not merely imaniinary is borne out as you are aware by a 

rce"nt i'rivy (Council deeisioti and by the recent attempt which the Madras t-rov- 

ernment made to make the income of landholders from forests situated in estates 
liable ‘o ineome tax, ddiendore avc should nr^i’ the ^ivine: of a constitutional fjiiar- 
anb'e cinbod yiiiji; the inviolanility of the IVrmainnt Setalcmcnt and a guarantee that 
iindfT no < ircumstancf s would the iiiconn' from permanently siUtb'd or tmnporary 
setth'd estates be Hutijecied to texaiion liy lutnr<’, lenislalion Apart form ur^inp; our 
lef,^al case, we havf' ad'i'ady submiU'd to the (3ommiit<'e very co.^ent reasons as to 
how' such a procedure would be unjuHt and iin ([uitable. 

'I'he m xi leniit ti wliich 1 wihh to draw yoin attention is the fjualifieation for 
the lainlhohb’rs' spc-eial seats. J'^ranehisi' tVonmiliee in its n eominen lations 

leaves wirhoui tixin^ diliuitely the (pi:ili)i(‘ation lor Ihe land-holdiu’s' Beat, merely 
nn’nlioiiih^^ that ilw' details hlionld be tixi'd at the time of the delimilalion of the 
constitueiK'ies, d'lierc is a in'ei'ssiiy now to dearly lay down firstly that thi* land- 
holtidrt' eons)Itucney should contain as electors only tho''e that are alleeled by Ihe 
Permanent Setllem -nt and tlie Rsiales Land Act. Secondly, lliat the qualification 
shonki be maintained at the same level as it is now so that tlierc may be real 
icpreHciitation of the class, 

^■'01 arc aware that, we had been a^itatinii; for the establishment of a Second 
Lhani'oer in our Province, In jiar.i 117, tlu’ (tommitlec roeommend a Si'cond Cham¬ 
ber lor Illadras, amon;; otluT 5 major pu)vnic«‘s in India. We sliould, theri’fore, 
welcome the reeommendiUion. I Iiave no douiit that a Si'eond Chamber would 
facilitate and ensure tlni smooth woikinp; of Proviiieial Autonomy to be set up 
uinli'F the future const it lUion. Also it would be a source for si’ltinn up healthy 
couvenlions ; for aetiii},:; as it would as a cheek on haHly and ill-eonsideretl le<j;isla- 
tion, the Second thiamber would reduei' to a miiunuitn the m eessity for the 
exercise of special powers vested in II. E. the (foveruor. One point about the 
Second Chamber, 1 wish to stress, namely, the necessity for a hii,th franchise based 
upon a hi}!;h property cpialilieation. I am glad to notice the n-eommendatiori 
contemplates such a franchise. Wo had not pleaded for special represent at ion in 
the Second Chamber in the Provinces, but 1 observe in para L32 the (Committee 
recommend ‘ht is proi)osed to include a certain number of seats to be filled by 
nomination by the Covernor at his discretion and accordingly available fur the 
purpose of redressing any possible inequality or to secure some representation, to 
women in the Upper Houses.’- We can justly claim that the Governor should be 
instructed to include the landholders among those to be nominated by him at his 
discretion. 

In conclusion I eiiggest we appoint a Committee to prepare and submit a 
memorandum, after going in detail into the various questions atfwting the landhoL 
ders’ interests raised by the Report, 
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It is to be carneHlIy bni)e(l Ihnl the sulhenlics wonicl p;ivo their careful and 
Bympathetic conbideration lo our in-; and itgi inatu demands. 

Resolutions 

The following]; roRolulionB were Ih-'ii nn;!iii:..<in,‘ly inssod : — 

“This meeting resolves that ji <.o,s une: of (lie members named below 

be constituted to prej)arc and hiit)iii;i a ?l. >; .idiini (o the authorities concerned 

on the subjects of the S[)c(i;il Iltpi.- ounUfoldeis, the Pifananent Settle¬ 
ment and ths iSeeond t'iiamb.Ts in ihr 1 ^ ’ on ilic lines indicatfd in the ITcsi- 

denl’s speech. Lt-Col. tlie I\Iahai;da ■ ! K.e 1 t uul Al.iead. M. L. (b, Kaja Sir 
Vasudeva Kaja of Kolleny;ode and the K.iiiiaia liiji of Venkala;::iri and the Hono¬ 
rary ^Secretary'’. 

The meeting" also adoptid a re ..>lnlioij > eri';r o Kaja iSir Vasudeva Raja of 

of Kollcn^^odi’ on his election io oie A-.s(‘nil)!y l)y the landholders of 

Madras Kiesidency. Alter ii.msaiiiMii s nne ol oilier business, the meeting came 
to a close with a vote of thanks to ihe thioi. 


The All Bengal Landholders’ Conference 

The second soRRion of Ihi' AIJ-lleng;il L imlboldei’s' (duferf uce was held on the 23rd. 
December 1934, in the hall of J'r ■ i !) 1 ml ;tn Aiss .(jahon, ('nlcni ta under the jin hdeiicy 
of M.iharajfidhiiai Kahadur of hodianyi ulnn ainone^l others Sir K. Jv. Mitter, 
Sir B, P. Singh Roy, luimar 1).' adia Lit Kbaii, JNUuoir (ianganandii Saiha of 
Srinagar, Mahara] Kumar I'lay ('Uaiid M.deoab ol lUiiduan, Mahaiaija of (.dsnim- 
bazar. Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, Kumar !!. K. Mittf r and Mr. T. T. (jhosb. 

Dauiuianoa Ma!Iaka,ia’m Sj‘i:f:(jr 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur <>( Turhhau/u f;-.d that in ri gaul to Ihe Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Commitlcf' report liny t-luaild «.‘Jiei jOIcw (h-no.lAra to b<‘ sAAepI away by 
the political tornado that aam'* r;)g i,g run d lie in oi io'plehdy lake shclier under 
Ihe ])rolecting wings of the fJoviintr-^ <;r ( c)\< i itoi-(K-nu at who were g(>ing lo get, 
ppccial responsibility and aficfjna’e puwtis to sal'/naid ihe ivgitjuiate interest of 
the minorities. 

It ’was quite natural f(tr lln m to appnhf'ml that, th(‘ rongrchS party dominatfd 
in the fuluie legihlatuies <d tl-.c (ouioj>, Irgdations wcie b omd ii> be introduced 
which would directly or indiiccliy mak > sciaiii'A inioails on llie rights and privileges 
that the zemindars enjoyed undei ilm iVimancnt Siltlimcnt. 

ife did not n ally know Inov lar the sat'guards ueommcudi d by the Committee 
would be effected lor thmr joirpo^'CS and how many oi-’asions they AAOUkl have of 
coming into conflict with a hosiiie mnjerily in Ihe legislature for the preservation 
of their interest. 

RESOLUTIONS— Biuaiisiii:.? in the Conbiituiion 

Baja Bahadur of Ka^hi/mr moved and Bai Bahadur K. C. Bancrjvr and Mr. 
Ratish Roy Chovvdhury seconded and suppijitc’d the first resolution which ran as 
follows :— 

‘That this Conference of fho landholders of Bengal considers the scheme as 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Ck>ninniiie on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
as an advance towards n'sponsiblc Goveinmeiit hut nevertheless recognises that the 
constitutional frame-work suifcrs from inheient, weaknesses and vital imperfections. 
The uncertainty of the Federation with which the idea of responsibility at the 
Centre is bound up, the absence of provision for automatic extension of responsible 
Government on the ideals of i^ominions. the superior authority of the security 
services, the limited form of transfer of fj'ivv and Order in the provinces are some 
of the blemishes on the Constitution, which need be removed for making th« 
reforms acceptable to the Indian people. 
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“The Conferrneo, while wiirmly npprce'alinc that (he nanefity of Regulalion I of 

1703 has been (Inly ncknowlctl^red in iln- Ibpo-t, rc-<jv'(‘tfully ur^cB on the GoT’ern- 
nu'nt llmt the (loiiatitiilion Act should prov r].- m nncqiiii'Oi'Hi binpna^i^ that it 
would not !)(' wilhin the compf'toivc of the Iiui 'tn L ^ibhiture to alter or repeal or 
indirectly afPr! the Briid enact mi nt. 

“This (tonferi'nce is disappoinh'd at the RiiL’^r^sicd imposition of tax on apricnl- 
(nral inronie and of de.i'h duty which a‘''^und!y run coniiier to the snfe- 

/;Miard pruvidf'tl in the matter of tlo' PcrniKrii nf S''itl('mcnt hesifhs ]ocjii(lie;al)v 
alleclin;^; the iiitiTests of the a^,o’iciilnn sn. 'l'[)c (Vmf. rc'iice nl-o jccls ds'^ o>oO'iit('d 
at the in:»de(|iiaey of reprt'Sf'iitalion eiantcd lo i Uc lindholdeiM m the le^: onrcs, 
ecniral j ml provincial, a matU'r vih ch ih** Ijoalholders [iressed upon the Govein- 
imnt Avith all the emphasis that they ‘ornmand. 

‘ rhis Confcrf'nee ^Tavely apprele n<is that tie' chance of smooth working of the 
( oiialituMon in lif n^eal may be wrecker (jo lie* rocks of the Gommunal Awaid and 
the Poona i'act which rnunciatf' uiul* mocratic }.: inc j.lcs and |;n) a^minst. all canons 
ot justice and fair ])lay and rc^|)-«'ttn!ly nic^.-s upon IPs Majesty’s Government 
for amf'iidiiit; ' the Award ' on the lines suprested by the Ut,. J{(ji''blc the Marquess 
of Zf'tlaiid in the Joint Comniittee.” 

Mr. T. C. (t\is!ira)ni moved an nmendni''it to the (fh’ct that the scheme as out¬ 
lined in the report was considered nn-'i’i<-f ictory and iri;id( qnafe and that th(3 
proposed constitutional framework owinc: to (he itdn'rent \Ae'kne^H and vital imper¬ 
fections was likely (o break down. The ann ndnu'nt sonpht to dilcte the Hcntence 
in the resolution exfin'ssnii; disappooiim-tit and (Irawmp tlu' poiid/'d attention of 
the Government to th(' iiiadeqn*aey of leju'cBcni.ition pjrankd to ibe laiullords in the 
central and jiroviru'ial liptslatnres. 

(S pea kin pc' on Ins amendment J\Ir. fbaswanii sahl that th(' refiort was an advance 
towards ’'csponsible p:ovuTiinient, Whde a eonscrvativf' body like the A )l'ijenc;a! Land- 
holdf rs’ (liuifek nee niii'lit not be downrip;ht in tlicir (xpressnm, at the same time an 
(’xpi’es>i in lik(' the one in die re^filiition w’onM nm^t. pi'cjndici illy afl'cel, the aetivitiea 
of (he political fiartics, not merely tin' G'Hiyi'css, (or he ihonpht that an expression 
from a (Vuifeieiiee like that w mid Ix' rpi ncd in Ivipla id when ii. would snit th('ir 
piirpnsr tf) do HO So that it was mis.> j.nd praetii'al not to e<>nitait ihcmseives with 
a d(dililtei.ess of (Xpicssion (hat. the proposed schemt' was an advatmi' towards 
responsible Govei .iiiient. Personally Iv* h''ln'vtd that it was deliberately 
retropp'iide. fi was (\ident from the sp-’cehes of spiakers at tlu^ eonferenco 
Itielndinp: tliat of Maliar.ij.idhiraj Pahadiir of 1 >arhtianpoi ami Mr. rarrorc that the 
,e'hf'mc was iinsat/sfaefory. If they Ihotpdii (t lo be so why lin y sho nld not 
s'lv so. In the proposed sehenie they would be poven respon.sibibty w’lihoiit powxrH. 
d hey \AOiilil be responsible for (‘verythinp wronp but would not be in power. The 
ameiififni'ut which I\Ir. Goswami bail dcifo'd did not preclmh' tlumi from Avorkinp 
'h(' Teforms or woikinp nndi'r it. One thinp he w’as certain that this schetiic should 
not be allowed to po in the constitution without jiroit'St from ('vi'ry qiiurler. 

P 'fcrrinp lo more represent itlOn of landholders Mr. (tORwami said that it did 
noi, (((ok very well to demand special repi'csentalion when the /('miiidars claimi^d to 
be the natural leaders of the people. S» lonp as fhi'ro nt'rc special constituencies 
then^ oiipht to be s])ecial representation for zemindars but askinp for more scats 
Ihroiipli special rcpri'seiitalions was somclhinp unreasonable and untenable. He had 
itmorporatid in his anHm(.lmenf apainst any attack on npricnltiiral income and death 
tax but if they watiled lo po fnrilnr and say that Indian lepislatiires should never 
at any future tinu' in any form or shape or manner tnueh the Permanent S('ttlement, 
in that ease Mr. Gosw'iiini thonplit they would be demandinp too much. Therefore 
for the sake of experu’uee he urped the eonft'rence to accept his amendment. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost hy two voles, 15 votiiip for and 17 
volinp apainst, The oripinal resoluliou was then adopted by the eonfereiice. 

MARKiyriNcj OF Produor 

The second resolution which was moved by the Maharaja of Cossimbnzar and 
adopted dealt with the markelinp facilities for jute, rice, coal and other facilities and 
■ettleinont cost. 

Erlief of Land Lords’ Indebtedness 

Mr. S. N. Tagore moved a resolution urpinp the Government |for the establish¬ 
ment of a Debt Concilation Board and of a Land Mortpnpe Bank to restore the 
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the^confcTcnce^^^ i»clebtcdncBB of {the landlords. The resolution was adopted by 
SlTNDARBANS LANI) REVENUE 

Kumar H. K. Mittcr moved a resolution ur^in^ (he Gov(Tnment the desirability 
Ot early revision of the present system of land revenue in the Sundarbans area and 
e*in rouuetinn of (he former basis of assinjnnient of district acreage' rate and further 

a tn(' eoritiniied economic depression in the eountry eidled for a remission of 
temporarily settled estates in /general and Sundaibans in jiarti- 

He Said that the country’s politmal clamour was due to economic heliili-ssness and 
w ja ever frei'dom they bke to achieve in the field of polities was to enable them to 
s(cun'bettor ' living conditions for the eountry. lie complained a^minst the })resent 
op-heavy administration which had not bron^dit the b'ast improvement in the eeo- 
nomie hfe of the village in P.enj^ai or any reduction in the burden of taxation. Ro 
/j:ar( in^r f]-,,. fortheomini*; reforms, he ur^^ed its examination prineijially through the 
lesuiiH that it would shower on the economic life of lh(‘ eountry. 

It 1 1^'^' formation of a Parliamentary Poard t.o select candidates from 

he iandholdinc: community which, if established, would save many of them from a 
O' 01 trouble and prevent the jrrowth of mutual distrust and jiadousy .and hclj) 
ihem to bnnpr about prealer solidarity arnon^!: tbe landholders. 

JJe demolished the allegation that l.andholdiTS wire sleet»inj: in luxury whib' 
i>easi!n|c, ^v,',e dyiiip, Thi-y had not merely to look for their liread and butter and 
uiftinta.n tlmir prop(rity but also look to the pood of the tenants in whose prosperity 
' 'CE prof’fawitv lay. He requested the critics to just have a look at tlm mcncliant 
j MueeM way of life and judtre for themselves if there was the least jiisiirieaiion for 
oy llinir any stub eharpe. Uiid<T the present eireumstanees. said h(', it had becamii' 
oxlremily diflieult for many Hindu landlords and tenants to pet jiistieo and 
‘^11 play even at the hands of those who were expeetefl imjiattially to maintain law 
Hii(J order and enforce jnstieo and for this state of atluiis he severely deiireeated tbe 
ptopap.-ition of eommunalism. 

The sfieak^'r in particular condemned the present r<’venne policy of the (ioviTn- 
nieiit 111 Snijdarlians area which could have no other efiVet than to reduce the value 
01 the firoperty and to throw it into waste once more. 

li L. Milter as a candid friimd of (he zemindars said that there were many 

problems famnp the eommnnily. Many of them were not ddlicull but as member 
in eharpe of revenue be did not pi't the sliphlest assistance for thur solution fiom the 
J>iin8li JndiMii Assoeiation. 

Jiiey thoiipbt that because (he .1. P. 0. had recoirnisi'd their riphb^ am! spie.ial 
powers had been pivcn to the poveinois (hey were safe. Put Sir Ibairmlra wuiued 
mem they were not so seeiired. Times had cliaiiped. eomlitiou r.f land liad also 
etiaiip'd and with the elianpinp of limes the z niindars must ehanpe Miemsdves. 
ihe best safepiiard for them was the public OjiiMioii if they could marshall it in 

neir favour, if lh('y eould prove (bat Ibrnr intensis and that of thiir tenants were 

inentieal if they ii^aiii could recover (be position which their predeeessors had as 
natural leaders of Die jicojile that safepuaid would apaiii retiiin to them and he iirped 
the zemindars to work in that direeiion. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the conference dissolved. 



The All India Medical Conference 

Opening Day—New Delhi—26th. December 1934 


111'' clovfulh flfiRsion of tho All India Medioal Conference was held in the Hindu 
I)('lhi, Oil (lic 26th. December 1934 under the presidency of Col. 
JViola Nath, I.M.S., c.i.r:. 

In a sborl speech Dr. Af/.'iari, chuirnian of tho reception committee, welcomed 
the pre idcnt and the delcirates from all jiarts of the country. In the eonrso of his 
jiresidential address Col. Bhola Nath said ; — 

I had said in 1021), and I repeat, it to-day in 1914, that the medical organisation 
of the Indian army is out of date, inefriment and unsuitable for Indian requirc- 
mciils. lunli in peace and war. For the benelit of tho uninitiated it may bo explai¬ 
ned that the military sick in peace time are treated in what arc called station 
iiospitals. The hosj>itiils are classed first, see.ond and third class, ae(*ordinf>: to the 
slron^lh of the p:arrison it a cantonment on which the sick accommodation is based. 
The station hospital Bysteni was only lately introduced in the Indian army, in 
imitation of the Hysleni which ]>revails in the TIritish Army in Fn^^land and India, 
'Jhe system may ho suited to troofis in Eiif/Iand where the climatic conditions are 
unifoirn and the country is not subject to the periodic visitations of malarial and 
other epidemics. In siudi ideal conditions the sick rate is constant and can be 
anticipated and provided for wofh pieeision. In India the conditions are different. 
VVhih the eha pe of srasons and periodic visitations of epidemic disease tho sick*rate 
varies and the hospitals are full at one tunc and empty at other times of tho year. 
Hut the station hospital svstem beinj; rigid and iiulaslie, the sick accommodation 
can mather be increased nor decreased. This results in a good proportion of the 
hospital erpiipinciit and personnel lying idle for a good part of th(‘ year. 

I'hc field medical org.anisation of the army is no better. During peace time the 
field medical uiiils arc moiibund. The equipment is carefully folded up and stored 
away ii. stations so far apart as Seeunderal ad and tho Aliporc. The itersonnel 
is ciislribiiied for duty in stations as far apart, as Hombay and Mandalay and as a 
matin’ ot fact, field units have no personnel in peace time. It is created by eollee- 
ting and detailing men from all over India. On mobilisation being ordered, the 
iquipment and personml are collected and put together, before the unit can take 
tiie tield. 'Jins takes tiiiKi and means delay and ('Xf)CnHe. 

Tins. I submit, is unpreparedness with a vengeance. All our past failures have 
been due to unpreparedness. I’hese are sitiouh defects in the medical organisation 
ol the Indian army which 1 respectfully bring to the notice of 11. E. llio Comman- 
d'er-iii-tdii('f. d'o rectify these defects I suggest that the station hospital system 
slK/iiId la; abolished and re])laeed by the field seiviee Base hos})it:il3, station¬ 

ary hosjiitals and field ambulanees complete with personnel, equipment forms and 
pria-eduia; ,slioiild taki; the place of the present slalion hospitals and work in peace 
Lirne as they do in the field. 

Civil Medical Administration 

r turn now to the civil side of the medical administration in India. After hear¬ 
ing the defects on the miiiiary side, the thought w'ill naturally occur to you that 
if a military eerviee has not proved a conspicuous Kueeess in the army organization, 
it cannot be expected to do any better in civil matters for which it was never inten¬ 
ded. In the civil you have grievances of research work, medical relief, neglect and 
discouragement of the independent practitioner, the defective nature of the Medical 
Oouneil, reciprocity and so on, 

Tho one defect wnich stands out, most conspicuously in tho civil organization and 
which is the root cause of your troubles is the fundamental defect in the very 
structure of the civil machine. This defect is the combination of the civil and 
miiiiary functions of the servie.e. I would remind you that the Government of 
India, like other Governments in the world, is a conservative Government; it hates 
a change of any kind; the Government firmly believes that what is being done si 
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the best that can tie dor - ; i' is r-' dietani to move forward unless it is pushed by 
the sheer wei^- ht c f a j • '- s’■ ?.; jiinl aeeuinnlated public opinion. The (lovernment 
maehimry is old and m \ d ;t;,d at b‘st of times it can move slowly on its 
ruRiy hinges. Jt is an ■ ■ ■ lu et. and llierefore it is naturally distrustful of 

everythinij: and evt'rj o y ; ;• j', a l,in• aii.-ralie Government and therefore irrespon- 
eive to piipnlar m ni!;■ ' 

Adnnnistrutor ui -i u ’.mr !r ' b I'h civil and military, brought the defect to 
the notice of the n 1 s i riii!l,“d proposals for iis removal to relieve 

the (ivd deiniitiu-'iit .ti .■ a . of mdiiary encroa'-hmenl. Thi‘ GovernYuent 

of India, It may be s;od In ' (’.d i and the Secrilaty of Slate for India and 

even the Rriiisli MuIti' .v ' ■ ui approved Ihesi; proposals and ^ave their 

blessinp's. Coinmilte'' at' r <•'" Ar ice and commission after commission were 
af)poirit((J to pivi' fnacti.a! ' . m th- s.- proposals. !’>in t'very attempt was frus¬ 

trated. d'lic loiio (liawn M j ^ id F’-nry ot iheso cdorts and defeats is told in my 
address of Ib-'H m which I d" i n cliajeer and v( rse ol iheso projiosals and tli (3 
Governiiieri! despat.di'I ‘s ■ t d not la; repealed here. Siifhee it to say that 
the forces of ie-ae!!i>n t* n M- ni 1 d ffclioii overtook tlu‘ ranks ol informers, the 
British Medical Assoeeati >i, tuia d tad and suriendered to reactionary forces. 

The reactionaTy knOA'J t'l.it ( f a'l the piLt heads in the world the military is the 
most asiiiiee ; thal his ci.^'ieni i^^ unduly thick and once an idea ^ets inside it, 
it is vf’'v ditii' iilt to pci ti on*. 11* exploits the military liy putting an idea into 
Lis head that the !. M. r* - r\ • is a military neia'sDty. That is enough, after 

which o is of IK) u-e to ; "I !h mi j'ny that no army in the world keeps med’eal 

rLfcrves iiLe tin' Indian ntniv. ;t,0 nonlicK* in the w'oEdarc' the ciMl and militaiy 
Iiiiu'.iiKis oi a ni'cli'-al f tv * f) cotn'mi d; that his inilitaiy reserves have proved 
am^ih and a fadnu' ini :eo;,' tluit oto' oeeasioii, that lescrves might have bemi 
ije(<*ssoiy in aneieiii tnins wh o Ii.dji Irid no iiiedieal praeliiloners ; and tliat India 
to-day (‘Oil'd supply inn two Im dr \1 Imf ten thousand ni«dieal reserves, but it was 
tf no avail, and the mil 'aiy O'- rves icrndned and are still there, 

The miormer inside th“ (t 'vornment of India or the ri'fonner outside has not 

been idle and has not lost lioj)-*. He has mobilized ik'w foret's and planned new 

attacks on the siroiigho.d from anoilnr dire(‘tion, The forces of reform are mareh- 
ieg with a sure and siradv so'p. Soiu** of the outworks hiiva* already been earrii'd 
and (he asstiult on the mam post.on is bnng delivend. It is a fpu'StioiEof lime as 
to how long the leaetiuuary loieeH will last out before Ihi-y tinally lay down their 
arms. 

MrMc'AE Reforms 

1 will dcsenlx* (o v on new, tied ni face of these didieedfics, what lh(' reformer 

has be( ii able to fulw le, what h.is baa n done and wii'it, reinainB to be dune and the 

steps which lnn^t bt' oikin to guin tbe final vieloiy. 

The hist step on the load t • rdoim was taken when health and (‘dneatiun were 
made a transferred sutjeci, This was a most important bI(]). It tacitly admitted 
that the care oi he/dtli and idn -ition was ihi' jH'Ojde's own eonet'rn, H they prove 

themselveH lit in the-, tiny will he eonsjd('red fit for other and most important 

things. This is an ixi'i.nKnl and W(' au' on (Oir tiial. 

'Ihe sesond sl( j) in ih( sanu- direeiion is ilic provineialisation of the transferred 
Bnlj'Ct. d'his Bi(]i fuithm’ ji^sunicb that health conditions are diflieult in diflereni 
parts of India. By jirovinenilising the transferred subjiads, each jirovinee is left 
free to work out its own salvation in the best way it can without dictation or 
direction from on!side. 

Gonslitiitioriidiy speaking, India ifi in a state of tranflilion. Everything is in a 
state of flux. I’he stiueiure ia in the making. Its cement is wet and not yet 
properly set, and otie cunuot B.ay what shape the building will ultimately take. 

The minister of to-day is not the minister of vo-morrow. To-day the minister is a 
raw material in an embryonic state whose sjiinc has not yet ossified. He is under¬ 
going training in th(* A. B, C, of his porl-folio-discipline, a sense of duty and res¬ 
ponsibility. To-day he is counting the coins in his pocket before thinking of schemes 
of his oflicc. Ho is not the leader but rs led by the heads of his di'partment. 

The minister of to-morrow will be a dillerent man ; ho will be a man of grit, he 
will have the power Ix'hind him and will know how to use it, he will be the master 
and not the slave or bis department. He will know and will insist upon how best 
to use arid where to use the persuDuel of his department. In the course of evolutiou 
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he will ultimately develop iuto a genuine ministry ol health with a professional 
man at its head. 


Indian Medical Council 

The third forward;s(cp on the road to reform is the Indian Medical Council. 
It had been considered desirable to have a council of our own. In order to deal 
with the question of the Indian medical council 1 desire to place before you both 
Bides of the question, the Government Bide as well as the popular side. I present 
the Government point of view first. 

Jn this connection it is also necessary to emphasize the fact which is often lost 
Bight of, that the (iovernment rightly claims responsibility for medical education in 
India. It grants the hall-mark of nu'dical degrees. It has, therefore, a right to lay 
down the standard which it considers necessary and the conditions of attaining that 
standard. 

We fuither forget the undoubled fact that the Government of India are not a 
free agent in these matters. Then* is the Scm-ctary of Htate for India who claims a 
similar resjionsibility over and above the Indian Government, lie has his own 
advisors in the llritish Gencial Medical (’ouneil and th(' die-hards at the India 
Office. He must consult them and cannot ignore their advice. Your voice might 
reach the heights of tSimla and the walN of its Secretariat, but it will not penetrate 
the thick walls and thicker heads at Whitehall. 'J'hcse nrs hard facts and jiractical 
ddficuitics to which no honest c’^itie of the Government can shut his eyes. 

GentlenK'ii, this is the (Tovernincut side of the picture which I have bo far 

placed before you. L have tricil to jilace the Governrm'nt side of the case as fairly 

as possible. Now I would liko' to present the other side of the case which i>uts a ditle- 
rent complexion on the Goveriinu'iiL version. It is often said that tlie Government of 
India cannot do a thing with good grace. I am afraid there is a good deal of justifica¬ 
tion for this view of tlic Government of India as illustrated by the Indian Medical 
Council, the story of wiiiGi 1 am going to narrate. 

It had been noticed lor a long time that the llritish General Medical Council 
had been trying to perpetuate I heir hold on the medical education of India by 

imposing ihcir own standard of education and examinations in disregard of the fact 

that the conditions of medical practice in this country ari' (inite ddlLrent- to those 
which prevail in Kngland. I'liis was highly re-iented liy the mi'dioal ])rofcssion in 
India. The Indian indignation culminated in the attempt of the conned to foist 
the appointiiK’iit of a medical insficctor in India at the (’Xpense of tlu' Indian tax¬ 
payer. This raised such a storm of protest that the conned noniinte had to beat a 
hasty reircat. 

'The next move on the part of the ('Council was the suggestion that India should 
have a medical eouncil of its own. This move was to hill the loiblic, into the 
bi'licf that having a council of tbcir own the educational bodies could solve their 
educational problems in their own way without interference or dichition from out- 
Bide. Jlut the hidden motive in this sinister move was that if a subservient council 
could be set up, it would serve the juirpose better than the appointment of an inspec¬ 
tor of education. Agreeably to this scheme an Indian Medical Council IfiU was 
passed. 

At the very stArt the composition of the rouricii did not insjiire much confidence. 
Out of the 30 members no less than 32 were olfi«-ials and nominated by the Govern- 
nient. ft was therefore fcaied that with only eight eleci.ed members no popular 
measure of reform had a chance of getting through the council. Hut with all that 
it was hoped against hope that members, whether nominated or official, were after 
all honourable and conscientious men, who would not sacrifice the interest of the 
profession for a seat on the council, The same hope was entertained about the 
representativcB of universities who were also officials. 

It was further hoped that the hon. Member in charge of Education and Health 
being an Indian and patriot, was not likely to jilay into the hands of the British 
General Council. The council was inaugurated by the hon. member with a groat 
flourish of high sounding phrases that he was going to si cure efficiency at home 
and honour abroad. But the cloven hoof of the British Medical Council was visible 
at the very first meeting of tho council in the appointment of iis secretary who was 
a nominee of the British Medical Council. The first meeting of the council was 
held in March 1934. Members from inside could see how the game was being 
played better than people from outside the council. In this meeting a resolution 

49 
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was tabled to I he effect that the aeeretary of the council should not be an inspector 
of ediiciition. The resolution was passed by a larj 2 ;c majority of 15 to 9 which 
included officials and nominated members some of whom made strong; speeches in 
support of the resoliition. This movii on the part of the non-offleial members took 
the wind out of the sails of the Hritish Medical Council. Lut they had counted 
without their host, (he hon. member in chargee. 

There were two difficulties in his way. First, there were the official and non¬ 
official members who had voted for the n'solution. Secondly, there was the regjula- 
tion of the Council Act which reipiired that a motion as a motion or amendment 
which has been moved or withdrawn with the leave of the council, shall not bo 
admissible, if it raises substantially the same qiicsfion, within one year of the date 
of the meeting; at which it was dcsig;ned or moved. 

Lut the hon. member is a past master of the art of political g:ame, Jle g;ot over 
both these difficulties in his own clever ^v^‘^y. A meeting; was called in which tails 
were severely twisted and the Major-Cmierals and Rai Lahadurs were politely told 
that honour and eonseience may be one thing;, but voting; is something; quite differ¬ 
ent. ^Iny were taugdjt the ('Ji'iuentary lessons in voting; and the art of swallowing; 

one's own words. I'he second difiieuliy was got over by simply blushing aside the 
regiilalion. 

A meeting of the council was called in June TOIL in wliich the secretary of the 
counci: was a])j)Oiiiti‘d JnspeiMor of Mrdical Education in India, and thereby the 
exiu 1 it reu'istd its own decision of Mai eh I'JAl. At the same meeting 
a rc^-olution was fU'oimsed tlial the coiineii should ajipoiiit two sub-eommittees for 
couHii'ciing the question of medical curriculum and a uniform standard of exami- 
r.j'icns. The idea underlying the resolution was that tlu' sub-eominitlc(‘ would draw 
up a (‘('urse of instruclion which would satisfy the paitieular needs of Indiau 
medical and health ri quiremeiits. 

TliH however would not satisfy the niithorilics of the I. M. who are 
bent upon converting the Jndian (Jouncil into a branch of the C. M. C. The re- 

soluiion was lunud down and in its ]>lace an amendment was passed giving powers 

ts the executive commiltee to form such suli-committeeH. Whether the sub-committee 
were formed or not, two printel draft-recommendations of the medical Council of 
India in regard to professional education for giaduates and professional examina¬ 
tions, (adojited by the executive comniittce dune llldl) were sent out jto all univer¬ 
sities in India. Iliese drafts are a verbatim copy ol the recommendations of G. M. 
C. The G. M. C. wanted to have an insjicctor of education of tlimr own standard of 
studies and examiiiatioiiH. Tliey Jiave got both, thanks to tJie new Indian Medical 
Council. tSuch are the achieveimnis oi ilie first couneii and surli js the parody 
of a council which the* hon. mciniieis has been able to gi\e to India. After all that 
haggling and negotialions ibis is the net result. 

Till' quesiioii naturally arises wlmilirr ilm hon. numlar has been hood-winked 
or has he dclibeiatily haltered away the honour abroad which be was so very 
jealous to guard. Geniieiiicn, j)oiities is a dirty g-aiiie I 

A MArnLAVKI.lJAN DKnK.N 

The fourth sb p on (he road to r-Torm was taken in the year ]9i‘» when the 
Secrdaiy ol ^^talc‘ in Council under Rule 1_J of the Devolution Rules checked the 
lurtber ciicioachment in the civil department by the military oflicers by fixing 
their numlnr to AG8 ajipoiiitinents. 

The fifth step in th(> same direction was taken by the Government of India in their 
communKpu' of 1918. This would have been a laige step and a very important 
step if tfie communique had been a gi'iiuine and an honest document and had 
given the substance of wliat it jironiised to give in form. Gentlemen, com¬ 
munique is an important document and it desi rves a careful examination. 

The commnnique is deceptively worded. Its secret purpose is artfully concealed 
beneath profuse official veibiagc. At a superliciul glance it looks harmless, nay fair, 
and even generous. It is only a very careful study and analysis of its contents 
which reveal the underlying Machiavellian tlesigii and its profound iniquity. It is a 
long document. I will only give you an oiithne. 

J’ara. 2 lays down (hut the 1. M. b. eonstitute'd on the same broad lines as at 
present will be retained primarily to meet the m^eds of the Indian Army. Please 
note carefully that the primary purpose of the I. M. fS. is the military duty, 

Para 3 reads that.on as precise a basis as possible, the number of war reserve 
officers IB 200, of which 134 will be British and OG Indian officers.^ 
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Para 4 is headed Civil Requirements, This would lead one to infer that officers 
Tinder this head have nothing to do with the military department. Jt further ^ivea 
details of civil r(‘(|UiremcntH, dividm<z; the officers in two eatejj^ories. 

(a) Officers required for medical attendance on superior services and their 
families. 

(b) Ollicers required for civil administration. 

Then, as if to confound the issue, it introduces another catep;ory, which it calls 
residuary ollicers, hhc iiieumbents of which will he pcrmanenlly reiained in civil 
employimmL whciher for jiurposc of treatment or of administration and wdro cannot 
thcrelore be treated us fiart of war rcHi'rve.’ 

Ju para 5 wc liinl that the total number of l.M. S. officers, in all, required for 
civil cmj.loymcnt, is calculated at iJOJ, and ihcreloie deductin^^ 200 war reserve 
mentioned in jiara 0 we obtain the li;j;ure of lUJ which represents the number of 
residuary oflleers who ar(> not, a part of war res^Tvi' and therefore whose employment 
ill the civil is purely a civil.(|ueslion and not a mililary necessity. 

liefore proeeialinjj, with ih' examination of the rest of the eonimuiiiquo 1 wish to 
draw your attention to a few paints which arise out of wind has la'cn noted so far, 
not with a view to exiiose the iniquity contained therein, so much as to indicate the 
line w'liich your demands should take and the direction which the reforms iu future 
will and must take. The points arc these— 

^1. As a matter of military iiecessity the mililary ask the civil department to 
oiiliete them by lindinjj; temporary eivd emjiloyment, for their war reserves till such 
time that tlmy may be recpiircd for military duty. 

2. Finding" llu' ei\il dejiarlment obliging: they push another 102 1. M. S. officers 
who are not pail ol war reserve. 

3. The excuse, in this easi*, is not a military necessity, hut eivil requirement. 
The provision of ei\il uapiiieinciit surely is a civil necessity which concerns the 
eivd department only. 

As the medical depart nent is a transferred subj''et, these requirements should be 
met provineially from the juovineial cadre, 'I’ln' eivil diqiartnmnt could reea’Uit 
European meciieal men in the provincial cadre for the purjiose of attendance on 
bupeiior personnel. 

4. din d('s,gners of the eotnmiiniipn' usurp the function of those provincial 
medical department, and rob the provincial service of 102 posts, whii'h arc theirs 
by right. 

5. Thi-y not only rob but dictate the jiosts which the robbers should occupy, in 
fact, all th'" iiosts which carry power and emolumentH are nsurfU'd without regard to 
the uiost miporlant (pit stion wdmlher thc^o ollicer.s are fit for these posts or not. 

The remaining pf)riion of the eommuniijue need not detain us long. 'J'o ])rovide 
empi'iymeut for 102 offn*'. rs 237 ]tosls are required ; the ri'maining Go otrieers will 
ci/UoUtute the leave and simly leave reserve calculated at lh(? rate of 27 and a half 
pen-ent. Thit tin; commniiiqiK' is silent us to where these oflieers will be ke])t. 

Of the 237 jiosts 30 will be available und e the Oovernnumt of India and 178 
will be provided in the provinces, thereby releasing 90 posts out of 208 under Rules 
12 of the Devolution Jtules of 1923. 

Ihe release of 90 jmsts would have been a lu'on and a step in the right direction 
if it had not been nullilied by a eunditioii wiach makes the gift a mockery and a 
hollow sham. 

The commiuii(iue provides firstly that the presiuit incumbents of these posts will 
remain undisturbed until such lime thai. tiny are gathired to their fathers. It 
further provides that the next generation of I. M. 18 who joined the civil depart¬ 
ment on the day of the promulgation of the commiiniipie will liave prospective 
right to these posts preserved for them till their generations too die out of natural 
death. The naivety of this scdieme is (({ualled only by its diabolical ingenuity. The 
rest of the communique is plain sailing. 

Racial Dtscrimination 

Having cheated Ihe provincial services, it proceeds to cheat still more systemati¬ 
cally men of the same service, the Indian T. M. S. men. It introduces communal 
and racial discrimination in an imperial service and destroys that harmony which 
is BO very necessary for the smooth working of the service. Suffice it to say that 
the spoils of the civil department have been unfairly and unequally divided between the 
the Indian and British officers much to the disgust and discoutent of the former. 
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T will not ^ro into the details of the distribution of civil posts. I have dealt 
with this 8ul)ject before and can reh'r the curious to my address referred to before. 

It may be noted as a minor detail that the residuary posts arc so cunningly 
arranfi;ed that not one of them is reserved for the Indian I. M. B. men. It will 
so hap})en that when mobilisation is ordeied on a larf^c scale that all the Indian 
portion of the army reserve will be sent to field service while the British officers 
will remain enjoyinp; the comforts of residuary posts. 

It only remains (o say in this connection (hat many official and 
Remi'Official explanations have I^een forthcoming; from time to time of this 
invidious distinctions bctvvt'en men of (he same service. I would mention only 
two of them. 

A hi^rh ofiTicialj who holds a mucli higher position now than bi’fore, told my 
informant that a lar^oi number of civil piists has been ri'served for Europeans in 
the interest of the Indian 1. M. B. oflieers of the iuture. We are keeping (heso 
posts smi;^ and ^^arm for them. If then the Euiopeans p:ive up these jiosts they 
will be snai)ped iij) at onee by the provinei.al men. 'I'hc explanation explains nothing; 
but it make one tiling clear that this pendeman's intelligence is no belter than his 
honesty. 

The other explanation I had in and I have it in writing from the late and 
Innoolcd Sir Rice Edward who was a sincere friend of the Indian and an honest man. 
Ifc (t.kl me that it nas really a question of the lop do^j; and the underdop;. If you 
tof-io/.; and (hey would do the same. That gentleman p:ave a triio and honest 
e,:p!ana‘ion. 

(i'll eriiical survey of the communique has lirou^ht out the three future stapjea 
’■d' medical r-eform which you have to li^ht and strn^>;^]e for. 

I'ir^t, you have to demand reudation of the so called residual posts of the 
communique. 

Secondly, you should demand that the release of 00 posls should be made a 
roal/ry and not a sbain. 

Thirdly, (hat the transfer of the medical department should be made a living 
fact and not a farcun'il comedy. 

When you have struggled throuLh these stages your goal will be in sight. There 
will be only 200 military oiru'crs left in the civil di'partm(>nt. With the eflVctive 
transfer of the medical deiiartment they are bound to be absorbed in the provincial 
cadr(>. 

When that much desired and happy event conu'S to take ])laee, it will he time for 
the D. G., 1. M. S. to receive his coikjc, from the Goveiiimcnt of India and bid good¬ 
bye to the fair heights of Simla. 

The present I). D., I. M. S, is a personal fiiend ol mine and I only hope this 

change will not come in his time and if it dofs come, I ho]H’ ii will be nothing voiso 

than to change his tunic and plumes of LM.S. into (he lop hat and frock coat of a 
miuistry of health, (Jcntlcmeu, thar is yoiir goal. 

Tun I^’J»l• I’ENUF.NT Medical Rjiofe.skion 

I have devoted a large portion of my address in dealing with the official s'de 
of the medical iirofession. 

In this ])lease do not for a moment imagine that I have neglected the independent 
profession. I have done this for tw’o reasons. In the first plaee I do not make any 

distinction bi'tween the official and non-official medical jirofession and, secondly, 

because I firmly believe that the medical officialdom rather than the so-called 
official medical profession is (he chief and only barrier which stand in the way of 
the independent medical profession. Unless that barrier is removed and the path 
is made clear, you as indepeiidc'ut profession cannot make a headway. In my add¬ 
ress I have tried to show how the path can be cleared. 

In the long and weary struggle which I have outlined so far, you as private 
practitioners have a part to play and a very imjiortant part. 

In the journey which we have undertaken together, I have assumed the arrival of a 
stage when some at least of the baniers arc removed and the medical department 
is in fact and completely provincialised. 

You have, therefore, to work provincially. Your work lies in the provices. The 
most important requisite for provincial work is the formation of strong powerful 
provincial branches of the Indian Medical Association. With live and active bran¬ 
ches, 111 all districts and even villages in all provinces, organize and consolidate 
medical opinion in your province. Don't permit cleavage in your ranks into the 
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official ajid non-official medical profession. T am aware that tno service man figjhts 
shy of th^ Indian Medical Asaociation. He would rather stand aside and let 
somebody else do the dirty work for him and he to enjoy the fruit of your 
labours. 

But in this, ^renllemen, he is not a coward : he is not his own master, ho is 
cowed down by the lyranny of the Czars at Simla. 

The tyranny of the Czar is cominjij to an end at Simla as it has disappeared 
elsewhere. I’he time is not far off, when Sir Rice Edw'ards’ under-do^; will be eominp; 
to hiB own, and it will not be lon/j^ whim they will lick thi' hunds of the under-doe;. 

The other man whom the Czars arc tryinp; to divide fr()m you is the lieenliate. 
l^on’t desert the poor man ; he has done (he jiioneer work of the profession. 
There are over -5,000 of them all over India who are doin^^ most usi'fiil work in 
urban and rural towns. The uniformity of education and qualification is only 
a device, to create division inevour ranks. The lifamtiaie is a part of you. 

Having Rceured the sobdarily of your profession yon set to work. The 
rninistcTfl are yuur own num, the pro\inci:d leeji-latlire ir your own ; secure their 
pood-will and support. Then you have the public opinion and public press, secure 
their enoperation and support also. Havinjr niailc sure of your allies and support 
convince them that in matters of medical ndirf and sanitary reform the cooperation 
and help of the independimt jiraetitionm- is moat essential in order to popularize 
and extmul the stat.e measures of meduail lelief, especially in times of ^rcat 
Lat'onal disasters such as fiiods, eartlujiiakiN. fimine, epidemics and trreat wars, 

To be able to render assistanee to llu' (Joveniment of voiir province 1 should 
advise yon to orj^ianizo medical relief measures, and enlibt your-selves freely for 
armv reserve forces. 

Tour ofl'T of honorary services as snre:enns and pbysieians in provincial hospi¬ 
tals and dispensaries w'H be most welcome. You will be most useful as reejistrara 
of birth, vaccinators and licalth oflicers in rural areas. The inunicipiil bodies and 
district boards who ^n'oerally live from hand to mouth will be only too ^hul of 
your voluntary services. 

Your willin^^ cooperation will help to enlarge the scope of mcdieal relief and 
’'esiilt in economy. 

Ther. is enormous scope for work in maternity, child-welfare, nursiiip;, first 
aid. health inspccthm of school children, sanitation and so on. 

To enable you to render juofessional seivicvs efi'icicntly to your country and the 
state, you (icmand the reeoirmtion of your status. If the, re^^istratioii of qualifiea- 
liou inposes certain oiilii^ations on the recifuent it confiU'S on him certain privilcjrcs 
al^o. Ihesi' privi!ec;es are your due as rej^istercd iirivate ]>raetitiorierR, such as the 
^^laiitintr of eertifieati'S for recruititig and iiivalidinc^ of civil servants, and of 
e-xamininp mefinoleeal eases. 

You should further demand that the undue and unfair competition which is i^oinp; 
on at present between the stru^ri^lin^ private practitioner and the salaried state 
medical man should cease by confining the latter to his consiiltiiif^ practice only. 

This, gentlemen, is the writing; on the wall and this is my vision of the future 
prog'»esB of the medical professiou in India. 

RESOLUTIONS—Second Day—New Delhi—27th. December 1934 

Important resolutions wore passed unanimously at the conference to day 

tl) This conference places on record its deep sense of loss at the untimely 
demise of Drs. M. J... Mitra, P. Nandi, R:in;j;iinathaii. B. C. (^hatteijca, P. 
0. Bhatlacharya, Man Hinp;h, Mohd. LShafi, Bhajo Khar and conveys its heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence to the bereaved family. 

(2) This conference condemns the Indian Mi'dical Council Act, 1030 and calls 
upon the members of the Indian Lcf^islativc Assembly to take parly steps to so 
amend it as to proyide then in araoiifj: other thinp;8 more suitalile arranp:ement for 
reciprocity in larj^e numbers of elected members and the inclusion of licentiates 
within its purview, 

(3) Thi.s conference stronp:Iy resents the appointment of a non-Indian as the 
secretary of the Medical Council of India. 

(4) This conference disapproves the appointment of the secretary. Medical 
Council of India as inspector of exaininafions and course of instructions and it 
condemns the action of members of the council, particularly the elected members 
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which ultimately made Buoh appointment possible in .Tune 1034 thereby reversing 
the decinion of the council in this connection arrived at at its meetino; held in 
March 

ib) This conferpiice is of opinion that the rccommondations of the Dru^ In¬ 
quiry Corainittco be ejiven ofToct to and a bill for that purpose be placed before 
the IctriHlature at an early date. 

(6) This coiitcrt'nce recornmonds to the Government of India the inclusion in 
pharmacopceia in use in state hospitals and dispensaiies of such drills of indif>;e- 
uouH ori^Mii whoso value has been scicntilically established in the treatment of disease 
prevalent in India. 

(7) This conference Rtrone:ly recommends to the Government of India, provincial 
Governments and local anllioritii's not to curtail the financial f^rants neeessary for 
the scientific medical research and for medical relii'f in the country. 

(8) This conference stionpdy nr<j;es the necessity of ameiidinp; the provitieial 
Medical Ooniicil Act so as to ensure a majority of the electi'd members in their 
constitniions and invite t)io Indian Mt'dieal Association to take the necessary action 
in (his respi'ct thronp^h its (irovincial branches. 

(b) This conference is of opinion that the demands by the various Government 
or bodies under stale control for counter Bij.>:nature on certificates issued by rc^is- 
tered medical piactitioiurs is uncalled for and inequitable and iirp^es its abolition 
iniiijcii’.aiely. 


RESOLUTIONS—Third Day—New Delhi—28th. December 1934 

Dn.cuRsioo centred round the recommendations of the .1, P. G. rc^ardiiip; (ho 
MtJ'ial J^erMces at the Conference, which came to a conelimion to-day. 

The Oonlereiico after careful perusal of the J. P. (I Ib'jiort opined that the con¬ 
tinued iippointriieiit of immibiTS of the Indian Medical Service to the Civil side as 
conlemplaicd by para 2SK) of the Ji-port tPait 1, Voluinc 1) was entirely unjustified 
and ui/cailed tor. 

The C^mference eonciirred with tho view expressed in Para 300 of the Report 
of the Service ^siib-Comni’tlee ol the first Pound Table (Conference that there should 
be no civil branch of the Imliaii J\Iedieal Servii'C and that the (.Ovil Medical 18crvice 
of the Government of India should be recruited through the Public Services Com¬ 
mission. 'i'hc Conference opined that the jiresent meihod of recruiting otticers of 
the Indian Medical tservices by selection was uridesir.ible and unsatisfactory and 
reiterated the resolutions passed by the previous tm'cini;^-. of the Clonfercnce that the 
system should slop and that an open competitive examinaiion for reciuitnimit 
should lie lield in India. The (’onlcrencc wanted that all olficers of tl e 1. M S., 
employed in the (Jivil Mi'dical Deparmeiii miHt he wholly under the eontiol ol tho 
Minister in eharpe of the jiorlfoiio. 

The Conference oinned that the rieht of apiieal sou^dit to be j^iveii by the Ri'port 
to the I’rivy (tonncil (para lUil, pae;e 315, Volium' one, part omO from (‘onsidm-d 
cleoisions of the Indian Medical Council, as approved tiy th(' Governor General in 
Coiiiieil, was a direct iniractioii of the provisions of the Indian Medical (douncil 
Act of Ptbli and as such rieht conllicted with the anatomy professedly enjoyed by 
the Indian Medical Coiineil, the Confercuee stronpdy eondi nined this recommendation 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, as it dcprivi'd the Council of the ri^ht of 
reciprocity with other countries, as to mutual reco/^iiition of respective medical 
depoees and diplomas eon fen ed hy the said Act. 

The Conference dissented strongly from the proposal in para 505 Volume 1 
part 1 entitling the members of the Indian Medical Service, the Royal Army Medi¬ 
cal Corps and the Ituyal Air I'orce Medicai Heiwice to practise in India, merely by 
virtue of the CTminiissioii they held, thus infriii^in^ upon the rights of reciprocity 
p:ranted to the Council as per Bections 13, 14 and 17 of the Indian Medical Coun¬ 
cil Act of ]0;J3. 

Another resolution urged deductions from incometax assessments of medical men 
in respect of necessary requisites, such as conveyance, medical books, surgical 
instruments etc. 

The Conference endorsed the TJ, P. Medical Conference resolution which held as 
derogatory to the iutcreelB of tho medical profession the recent amendment to the 
V. P. Poisons Act. 



The All India Library Conference 


Opening Day—Madra8—24th. December 1934 

The eighth All-India Public Library Conference coramcneed ita acasinn, on the 
24th. December 1934 at ‘the Congress House, Iloyapettah, Madras under the 
presid .‘('ey of Kumar Mnnindra Deh Rai Mahasai, ITcsident, Bengal Library 
Assjciation. A large gathering was present. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. K. L, Narasimha Ran, Chairman of Ihc Tb ceplion Committee, in welcoming 
the Pre8id('nt and the delegates said that Madras was the place Avhere the first 
All-India Library Conference was held and where the constitution of the All-IncJia 
Library Asso(.iation was framed. Again in 19J7 the All-Jndia Library Conference 
met here for the second time and the second Conference was responsible for the 
organisation of the. Madras Library Association. The All-lndia Library Association 
was the first in the field of Library organisation in British India and it had a long 
history of 15 years' service to ilsf credit. ()f late alternpts were being made, ^ho 
continued, to organise an All-India Library Association, by several piirsons and 
such had recently been started at ('ialeiitta. In this connection he would appeal to 
all those interested in Library work to co-operate in strengthening the All-India 
institution by joining it, instead of dissipating their energies in starting new 
associations. 

Though the Modern Library Movement was of recent origin, the Library system 
itself was not new to Jndia. In ancient India libraries existed in all important 
centres of education like Taxila, Ljjain, etc, In medieval and modern times also, 
libraries were foundt'd by enlightcniHl kings. Libraries for some time past could 
develop owing to political ciicuinstances. l>ut now there were signs to show that 
people wori- taking interest in the promotion and develoi)ment of libraries, and the 
speaker had n(> doubt that in the near future tluy would be able to develop on a 
large scab' of libraries which compare very .favourably with those in the advanced 
Western countries. For this a huge ('fl'ort on the part of tlu^ people and the Gov- 
ernmant was necessary. The real problem of to-day was that piople should be 
taught lo look U[)Oii edueaition solely, as a means of culture and not as a means 
of livelihood and for this, the library was the most suitable agency for developing 
cultural siue of the pcoj)l(\ Education w'as becoming more and more costly, 
v/liile the return was very little. 

Proceeding he said India was shortly going to have a constitution based on 
• b mueracy and no Democracy would be safe unless the people were educated and 
ci;!tur(>J. the need of educating illiterate masses of India, who formed 90 per 
cent '^f the population was very great. Unless the Government which was willing 
10 transfer the power to the })eople took more interest in promoting the Library 
movement through financial h(;lf), it niiglit not be iiossible to develop libraries Oii 
a very extensive scale in an organised and systemetie manner. The Madras 
Library Association was responsible for tlie introduction of a Libraries Bill in tho 
Local Legislative Council for the organisation and dcveloiimcnt of libraries in this 
province. It was the desire of every body that there should also be legislation for 
the promotion and growth of libraries and the speaker appealed to tho local Gov¬ 
ernment to see that the Bill was passed into an Act at an early date, and thus 
show the way to tho other provincial Governments. 

Mr. Narasimha Rao then reejiicstcd Mr. K. M. Asadullah, Librarian, Imperial 
Library, Calcutta to opeu the Confereuae. 

Mr. Asadulla Opens Session 

Mr. K. M. Asadulla after pointing out tho importance of the part that tho 
library played in the modern educational system and in developing the cultural 
side of humanity, regretted that the movement had not made much headway. What 
was needed was the establishment of more and more public libraries and arange- 
ments for their proper upkeep. 
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India, tho speakor continued, had not reached the same staple of advancement 
in the educational field as other countries, but he was inclined to believe that full 
advantage was not being taken of the opportunities that were offered in this respect. 
While their endeavour was to spread the library movement, they should not forget 
at the same time to create an awakening in the minds of their educated young 
men that their education did not stop where they thought it did, but that there 
was further provision for their education in the shape of libraries. In order to 
create this feeling, the establishment of Library Associations and the holding of 
Conferenees were quite essential. The Madras Presidency did not lack much in the 
matter of Library Association and Conferences and he appealed to other provinces 
to follow her lead. 

The library, Mr. Asadullah >aid, was a business house, but unless the manage¬ 
ment was etlicienr, much biiBinesH could not be expected. The management of libra¬ 
ries should be entrusted to those who bad an aptitude for that sort of work. For 
that purpose there should be provision for 'proper facilities of training in 
librarianship. 

The question of the adoption of a standard scheme of elassifieation for Indian 
libraries, be said, bad beim engaging the attention of those who were interpst(‘d in 
tlu' lihraT-y jiroblems of the country, so far as no palpable results had been achieved. 
XTe fioped that a sebeme of classilication could (x; recommended to the libraries in 
ibe (' 'Jiilry, and when that was done, it would be a right step forward in the 
ii.»aor> of the Indian Library movement. He finally appealed to the several Library 
AsijOeiaho ib to cooperate in solving the many problems that faced them. 

Presidential Address 

Kumar Miinimlra Deb liai Mahasait President, in the course of his presidential 
address, said ;— 

The modern library movement in India is not even a quarter of a century old. 
It originated in 19l() in the progressive f^tate of Baroda under the fostering care of 
Ills IJighii CHS the Caekw’ar. It took more than a decade for some provinces in British 
India, to take it tip. I believe Andlira Desa was first in the field. It had no hold 
in Bengal till 1925 wlnai we held the First Library Conference and Exhibiiion in 
Bansbcria in tlie district of Hooghly. The first All-India Public Library Confer¬ 
ence was held m Madras in 1919 under the presideccy of Mr. Kudalkar of Baroda, 
The second Conference met at ('oeanada under the presidency of Mr. M R. .Taynkar, 
the third at Belgaiirn when' tlu' presidential chair was occupied by Deshbatuln tJ. R. 
Das. the fourth at Madras undt'r the presidency of my esteemed fri< nd Dr. Promo- 
iba Nath Raneijco, in 1927 in which 1 hafipciird to be ]>r('Hcnf, the fifth in Calcutta 
in J9l’S miller the iiresideney of Sir S. Radbakrishnan, the sixth at LahtJfe ])resided 
over by Sir P. (5 Ray aiui the 7th at Bizwada presided over by Mr. V. S. Ram. 
This Conferenee is being held for the third time in Madras. I hope as an outcome 
of this Conference since eflorts will be made to mobilise and focuss attention with a 
view to direct our activities into jiroper channels in the best interests of the library 
movement. 

The Library Movement is comparatively a new one and is not even a century 
old. Famous libraries did exist in aiieient times in India and elsewhere. I do not 
wish to hark back into the hoary past to dilate on the ancii'nt cultural centres ot 
our foreallhers. They were wellsuited to the times in which they existed. The 
ninc-Htoned magiiificent library building ‘Ttaliia-Dadhi ’ of Nalanda University, the 
ancient libraries of Vikrumsila or Taxila might have been a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever of which we may ju.stly feel proud, but libraries of that type cannot 
satisfy modern requirements. The whole aspect has changed. The old ideal has 
given place to new. The idea of preservation of books for their use by a chosen 
few no longer holds good. With the invention of printing, books in libraries have 
been thrown open to a wider public. In former days it was like storming a fort¬ 
ress to get access to a library, but now book-mobiles traverse the countryside far 
and wide and travelling and package libraries knock at the gate to gain entrance 
into one’s house. The library rnoveraent is now principally meant to foster the 
habit of reading, to recruit fresh readers and to facilitate the supply of reading 
matter, in short to make libraries indispensable for readers and to make them aa 
much popular centres as possible. 
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Need for Intensive Propaganda 

One of the ^^reaiest difficulties with which the nioveraent is confronted is the 
colossal i^noiatice of the public about its aims and objects. This want of a clear 
conception of the ideals we have in vit'W has stood in the way of its rapid develop¬ 
ment. Intensive propaganda is therefore needed to brinp; home to the reading 
public futuie possibilities of the Library Movement in the uplift of the nation. 

It has bi'cn found that the enthusiasm of members of some libraries wanes in 
course of time after the start is given and everything is left to the Hecretary or the 
Librarian. This does not conduce to the healthy growth of bbraries. Lack of 
public inlerest gradually makes ihe library no better than a lifeless repository of 
books. Care should be taken to keep alive the interest of members and one-man 
show should bf avoided. 

Most of fh<' library luiildings in this country are not suitable for the growth of 
libraries. A knnvvlcdgc of library {danning and tevhnique is ncctissary in the cons¬ 
truction of library buildings. It do-s not matter whcilier the library is a small or 
a big one. The planning should not bo niisfuentific and provision should be made 
for further extension and expansion. Attempts should also b' made to make them 
as much attractive as possible. 

l*al)lic j;i)rarics sbould not be run on party lines. They should be above party 
and every body irresp(-eiive of party should have free access to them. These temples 
of learning should be the common meeting ground for all irrespective of creed, 
colour, sex ami jiarly. 

Conflict with local bodies and officials should ho avoided. Libraries should try 
to enlist the sympathy not only of th(‘ local people but also of local bodies within 
tbeir resjiective jurisdioiions, be it the Union Hoard, District Board or Munici})alily. 
Intellectual or culluial advancianent being the library objective it should try to 
attract oflicials ns well. Co-operation between all seetions of the community will 
have most bciufi'dal resid!. Burily of thought and action should pervade the whole 
library atmosphere and all eonlrtiversy should he set at rest. 

Brornotion of mutual interchange of books and inter-lending of books between 
the Imj)eiial f.;ibrary ami *he Provincial libraries such as the Madras C/Onnemara 
Library, th(' Allahabad Public Library and the Punjab I'ubiic Library is desirable 
to feed small Idoarics. 

The Ediicati m CommisHioiicr to the Govcrnimml of India and the Directors of 
Public Insl riici ion should be requested to include statistics relating to public 
libraries »u their annual and quimpicniiial reports as done in Great Britain and 
Canada. 

Ijack of sympathy on the part of a majority of professional librarians in the 
iurthcranee of the library movement is to be deplored. It is high time for them 
to beslir and I'-bmlify thcmHclvi'S with tlu' movement. 

Mr. Pi. fS. Nehru’s projiosal lor having the next International Library Congress 
iii a cenirhj plaee in India and the j>articipation of Iiidia in the Inlcrmitional 
LiOrary Ucdcratioii is a commendable one and it deserves the careful consideratiou 
of this Conference. 


Lir.uARY Service For Children 

I should like to ask the Conference to cvinsider the duty of the Public Libraries 
towards children. The child of to-day is the eitizm of to-morrow. In these days 
of financial stringency it may not be possible to establish separate libraries lor 
children but a comer lu each public library with juvenile literature may be set 
apart for them. 

Excepting hospitals for Europeans where back numbers of pictorial magazines 
and light literature are supplied to patients there in no provision for catering to 
the inidlcctual needs of the hospital patients in most part of our country. 1 am 
told that Madras has taken the lead lu doing the humane vork of collecting and 
supplying magazines and books to the patients of hospitals. The commendable 
example set by Madras may very well bo followed by library oranisations of other 
provinces in India by collecting and supplying the right sort of reading matter to 
patients in close co-operation with the physician in charge. Public libraries should 
from time to time arrange Exhibitions to attract people to the library—no matter 
whether it bo a Ilcalth Exhibition or Book Exhibition or Art Exhibition, Display 
of artistic posters in street corners or shop windows should be arranged to attract 
people to the Exhibitions. The library movement has not as yet been able to make 
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niufh hc'.'uiwny in India to capture the iina^rination of my countrymen. The 
wcHlcrn methods shonid ha\e to he adopted it vve want the movement to thrive 
and vibrate ihron^htout tlie leiif^ih and tireadlh of the country. The pro^i^rammo of 
work may vary to snit local eonditions hut the ideal should ho the Bame. 
Liquidation of literacy, difliiBion of knowledge amonj^ all strata of society, 
culiura] advancement and upliftmeni of the nation should bo the guiding principle 
of the library movement. 

RESOLUTIONS—Second Day— Madras— 25th December 1934 

The Conference nn^t again to-day with Kuii/ar Mmiimlra Dch lial Mtaha^^ai, 
the Licfiulcnt in the chair, when u iiumhtu ot ic'-oIhIiohh of gi neial imjiurtance 
I'elaiing to the library mo\rnieiit in India were discnss'al and passi'd. 

Mr. L. N. (iolnl inliiJ'i sfui adilies^ed ilic Coniciencc on the iiscfnlncss of the. 
lilnaiy inovcmeni, lit' emphasised that it was one ol the mosi important movcmeiils 
of the pi(‘Sriit eeiilniy and iliai thiongh tin* medium of (he movi'meiit, mass edn- 
c.alioii could he easily and Fnccesslully inomottd. 

I'he following weie among the le^oluiioiis achqitid at (he (Jonferenee :— 

“Tins ('onlereuee noOs with satislaclion ihe measuies adopted by the several 
I'uhlie 1/ihiaiies’ Assexoations in air.anging for naming elasses in lilirariaiishijj and 
wth a to HUiifilemenling and developing simh tieadiniie woik, apjieals to the 

\iMO'.T !>'>h hi India and liunna in geiieial to insiituie courses in libiariamhip and 
make the ucceKsary tutorial anungements tluTilor. 

iN'JIUlKA'I IONA I, ('onfi:ri:nok 

'• I'his (hvi f( Tcnce invites the m'x(, session of tlu' 1 ntcniathmal ('onlt ii nce of 
IjihrancH to India and rujiiesis the txeeuiives of the yMMiidia ruh'ic lAhiary 
iAssoeiatiou and (he Indian Jabraiy Assoeiation to take all nccessioy slips lor thu 
purpose. 

“ d'hm (hnfrmx'v places on record its apfinciaiion of Ihe jnoneer Bund Library 
Service earned on at IManmtigudi, Alamiir, i’adefialligiidem and Jvupjiam and hopes 
that Ihcir example will be followed iLioughuut the country. 

Books in \'j:KNA(,'n.AK 

“I'liis C^onfereticc resolves that for the jiroiuotufii of mass (dueation greater 
imporinnee should he paid by iibrarians to tlie aeqiijsiliun and distiibuiioii of books 
and periodicals iii the vermieiilars ; iiigrs till ihi' )('e,.l boaids .^.ml Municipalities 
to institute tiiid luaiiitaiii ])iil)lic iiluaiies ibroughMiit ilnir anas and apptals to 
jiroviiu’ial ligihlatures of the eoimliy !<) voW hbual giants to luilher and aid itie 
formation and mauitcnancc ol iier public libiaiiiH iii all provinces without the 
imposition ol any cuiiditious. 

I’KOVIKV iak ( >10-a no A I ions 

“Tins (^oiif'Ccn'^c recommends the eonshiution of provineiai orgauisatifUiS on the 
basis of linguisiic ar ais to control and co-oidiiiale liie woik ol the various piihlie 
library assmnuions and nqinsis the pioMiicial organihalions so foimed, lo afhliiite 
tlu'insMves 1,1) the All-Iinlia I'lihlie ijdnary Assmaniion and to takt imniediate steps 
to do propaganda woiks lor i.lie fiirtheiancc of (he public library movinient. 

‘‘This Coi, till lice nipichts the maiiagmicnt of (lie public libiancs in the eounlry 
to inaugurate under iheir icspciauve HU^qucc‘', acliviiiis coiidiieive to the popularisa¬ 
tion of the library movement and lo the eiilightimmeut of the public at large, 
literati' as well as illitirate. 

“This eonliniici' is of opinion lhal it is essential (hat copies of all hooks and 
other liteiaiiiie })ublishi'd iii Bnlish India and Feudatory States be supplied to 
the various provincial tStale and liupciial libraries for presentation and for public 
use and that for this purpose the libraries may be conferred the status of a 
copyright library. 

Dihthut and Taluk Associations 

“This conference apficais to the citizens throughout the country to inaiigurato 
district, taluk and village library associations Jor the lurthcrauce of the cause of 
the public lilirary movement, and the establishment of public libraries. 

“This couference is of opinion that library movement in India can ho fostered 

aud directed with greater success and udvautage by the joiut efforts of the All-lodia 
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Library AsBOtiialion and the f/idian library as'^ociation and requests the exeeutivo 
of boih the assiicjariojiH to devise ways and means jor (liis pnrposo. 

“This tMiifereiM^e plact's on record tlie valuable siTvices rei)der(;d by Messrs. 
K. Na^^eswara Ivio and V. Venkafeswaralu to the libraiy move/neiif. and bestows 
on thi'iu the titles ()1 (Ihanadalta and Andhra lihashoddaraka res[) ctivtdy, 

‘'This confiTciice eon^ral nlalcs Mr. (Julia d'hakerc on tJH3 puhlicaiion of his 
“oriental seheuK' oF ••las'.ificaiion'’ (I'ladiya Var^ikarana Paddhati) and jilaecs the 
same lor circulation and ojiinion.” 

A resolution vas passed expressinj^ deep sorrow at the demise, of Prof. A. Iv. 
Siddhanta, well-known libiary worker of J^aliorc, and convL"'ino the conference’s 
hearttell synipadiy to I Ik; In reaved family. 

Th; coid renee oii'e'ed its f'’lieii at ions to ffis Hti.!;hness thi' jMiharaja (laikw’ar 
of Paroda on his s xty yeats of sueeessfnl and benelicc.nt rule and plae.ed on rceord 
the valuable services Im bail rendeied to the Juduiii [)ul)lic. library moverm'ut by 
hiH pioneer (iForis and his eonlinned interest in it,. 

The C!onterenc(' was ot opinion that the Indian Library movement shoiiUl bo 
fostireil n )t nien'Iy by the spiead ol urlian and lural libraries, but also by 
cdiieatintt the ebissi s and the masses through llie car and the i ve. The CJonfercnce 
apjaiinleti a Oommitlee with iM-'ssis S S It ij mopaian an I I). T. U lo as eonvi'iu'rs 
to devi-^e WMVs and nnans and submit, piopos.ds to the eenlial and provincial 
governments i ir absorbing as many eilueatcil unempPiyed us possililc in the further* 
anee of the library eausu 


The Andhra Desa Library Conference 

d'he s< \ ,Mitri'iith a'liinal s,ssion of file Andlira l>' sa Liliraiy L.infer(‘nce met 
on th^.'d'e. D'uu'nih r Ill'll at the '(Lneiess ITmse’, Madras tinder llie presidency 
(«f Mr. /> 7'. 

Mr. h'. ar Ihio, t’hairman of llic L,ee- ption (.'omind ICO, welcomed the 

clelt ya'fs. 

Mu. !\. N\(;i>av\k.\ K\o’s WklcomI'. Apdricss 

IMv. K N.e I'-w ara U io (■oipn.i^-i'^'al itie iin|)ortance of the Idirary movement 

uimm- tbf mas>e-, d'leic wane two ways l>y whi<di this movement, he said, could 
‘br'vi, ()iH w (s by s<-t.:ne the aid and siipp u't of tlu' (lo\einment and anotlier 
l>y llm suppii! (d llie p ■oi>!i‘ at luce, in \Mllir.i 1)'sa tlic movement, to a very 
..•t'Rc extent, had IlinviiJ nil now on (In' support of ihi' jmiilic It the woiki'rs of 
this movement fo.krd (o the <J ivcrimnoit for snpp irt. lh ‘y would iiive to abide by 
the nibs and nf^iilat ions of the (loAeinmeni. w hieii to some extent iniaht restrict 
the fo'ciloui of lilt' m.tvemenl. It w is tor the diTa'.itcN to decide whether they 
wanteil (lovi rnmeiil. snppoii or ii b. lie th<‘ii pointed out tlial there w.is no need 
lo spend a laiL’"'* amouiii. of mo'ifv on the cons'ruetloii of lutj; buildine;s and pur¬ 
chase of 111I)mm ral)lc l) 0 oks. With a few' eo lceiioii of <roi)il hooks and earnest 

w’orkers this movement inieht sjuv-ad uiiioiit^ the masses and remove the illiteracy 
prevailinji; amonp them. 

Mr. 1). T. PiAo's Apdrf.sk 

Mr. D. T. Rao was then luojitsed to (ho chair. In the course of his address 
ho said :— 

“Tfie ib'cadc and a half that has pissed has been full of eventful history in the 
cultural proRp'ss of thi‘ .\ndhra country. A cultural n'vival on a mass scale has 
been atteinji'cl through tin* aR'iiey of the Lihrarus and liow far such endeavours 
have horiK' fruii is tin' task of the liisioiiau to rel.itc. Sulhce it, Inuvever, to indicate, 
that amongst, the two crores of i>eot)lc spcakinii; tlic Telmju lan^^iniRc', not only has 
Vueracy increased by more than 100 per cent siucc 1920, but a definite intensive 
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contact wilh the raovementR of prop:reR8 haR been eRtabliehed. Tbe rise of vernacular 
journalism, Ihe publication of cheap literature, the expansion of the printing^ 
industry, the lar^^er use of books by perBons of tioth sexes, and none the least, the 
dawn of a new cultural conficiouRnoRR expn'SRin^^ itself in the social, literary, poli¬ 
tical and the relip^ions movements of the period, are some of the outstandintr featurcfl 
that characterise and bear witnesR to the. cultural rise of Andhra Desa. These are 
the varinuR phases of one Rinp:!e dynamic movement of the af;e. namely, the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian Nationalism and if in the process thereof some have dedicated them- 
BelvcR whole-heartedly to the establishment and development of public libraries in 
Andhra l)e8n, be it said that they were the pioneers of the bi^j:p;cst social reforma¬ 
tion undertaken in recent years. 

The leaders of our Public Tahrary movement will have to examine, our social 
conditions and plan out a programme that will be responBiblc for brin^inp out men 
and women who can think truthfully, act intelligently and thus serve society as 
members of a <rood citizenry. This means that the primary princijile of the subor¬ 
dination of the individual interest to the ^!:ood of the whole must tie reeo^rnized. 
A mere technical analysis of the requirements of Libraries in the shape of books, 
buildings, and periodical returns, will not serve our immediate purpose. That can 
be done in small regional conferences ; what is now needed is a well-eoneeived plan 
of edneatinp: the Roeiely to realise its own inherent cultural values. Such a plan, 
howcv('r, pre-Bupposcs that the libraries must enlarge their sphere of activity and be 
prepared to adhere themselves to new intellectual attitiules. 

l;av(‘ to taki' advantnp:e of the exislin/r instruments of eduention like elemen- 
tnry school for ciirryuit:: forward the ofiji'cts of these public libraiy movements and 
more spi'ciiiily for loeatin^i: the Idlirary and uldisin^ it as an oixiaiin^' station of 
Rouri 1 kiiowledpje within the twelvi* distiicts of our Ti ln^ai (‘oiintry. d’hi are 
more than ten thousand schools wliieh can provide haliitatiun for an Mjiuil number 
of libraries The schoolmaster in charfr;e mie:ht he }i;i\en traiiiine: in Librarianship 
in order to serve Ihe interests of th<‘ locality ^ith iinderstamlinfr ami judgment. 
And in so far as the administration of such libraries tlie l>!sfiict P>oar»ls who 

are in ehar^m of elementary Rchools, micht be well tilisted to di'^ehar^o> that func¬ 
tion efficiently. The elementary schools will, therefori', under sncli eircumsIaneeH, 
form the base line of the library movement and to expand its usefulness will be the 
task awaiting!; the attention of on*' public men. 

It rests on the Public Lilirary workers as well as on our Icf^islaliircs, piihlicists 
and social woikcrs to compel the (Jovernment to divert for Ihe purpose of the 
propaf^ation and maintenance of the Libraries an aeioiint eonummsiiratc with the 
needs of Andhra I)(‘sa. The halting method of doliiijj:: om a few thonsunds for the 
entire presidency must stop and in its phu'C an allotnuMit of some niiliums must be 
demanded and until such a speeifi'^ ear-marking is (-airied out there must, be an 
unceasinc^ agitation. To efTect a chan^^e in the vision ami the jjoliey of llie (.lovern- 
meiit wo need upripdit and fearless pnlilic men who would not be hd into sjionsor- 
ing legislation of an amateurish eharaet(‘r. 

‘Tk'fore the Stale can take up and dischartrc its liability to the public in the 
organisation of libraries'”. Mr, D. T. Rao eoiieluded by saying, '‘a great deal has 
to be done by our voluntary effort. The District and Taluk organisations that we 
have already, are active in certain areas and inactive in others. Some dislrictfl 
have librarifs that conld he counted by hundreds while otln^rs have a few that 
could be counted on our finger’s ends. 'J'hero are some libraries with opulent 
sourceR of income, while others carry on a miserable existence. There are again 
libraries staffed by persons of experience and training, while there are many which 
are ill-staifed and ill-cqnippcd. This wide difference in location, equipment person¬ 
nel and management gives rise to a new problem, namely, that of co-ordination in 
the working of libraries and the need for trained lihranans. Until the various 
District Taluk and other subsidiary oiganisatioiiR act in harmony receiving stimulus 
from the parent organisation, the result will not be satisfactory. Hence the 
Andhra Desa Libraries Association will have to frame a year’s policy and work 
ahead and pursue it with application and energy. Periodical insjiection of Library 
organisations, regular conferences with leading librarians, and frequent convocation 
of regional conferences aie likely to keep the movement alive. But stress has to be 
laid on the need for more workers of a trained character, who can w'ork for the 
ali-roiind prosperity of each centre. Ilcnccfoiward the public library movement 
will have to embrace within its sphere active rural reconstruction. The Library, 
as an agency for this purpose, has been tried in America with great success and 
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if wo turn to advanfcago oach library within a particular area towards social recons¬ 
truction, the ultimate end of the Library movement wiil have been reached, 

Resolutions 

The Conference urged the following resolutions :— 

The conferi nce urged the executive of the Andhra Desa Libraries Association 
to popuianse the idenlH of the raovimiont in Andhra Desa and the Andhra Granth- 
laya Saf»gh'i to pindish a list of libraries in the Andhra Districts. 

Th(‘ confeicnce re(H)minended the formation of a Snb-Comrnil‘ee to devise ways 
and means to promote a n<-twork of liliranes in all parts of the Andhra Desa and 
it was of opinion that the works of thr late Andhraratna Dnrggirala Gopalakrish- 
nayva should b* in every lilirary in Andhra Desa. 

U'lRoluMons were also passed appealing to the people for generous support to the 
viiioiia libraries in the Andhra districts. 


1HE ALL BURMA INDIAN CONFERENCE 

The two-days’ session of the l-'^irst All-Burma Indian Gouference under the 
auspices of the Burma Indian Association, commenced at JBingoon on the 29th. 
December 1934. 

A latgc number of dilegates from the districts was present lo protest against 
the .loint B,itliainentaiy Gommiflee R''comniendations, adversely an'ecting Indian 
interests and lo deviH(> means and iiu'asures to safeguard their inien'sfs. 

About bOOO persons atlendei’ including a laige number of labrFiirers and about 
40C) delegates and 200 IPceplion (.’ommittee Membc'rs. IMr. M. M. Rajl, President- 
D‘^signale, tva*' eheered wlitii he* entered tlie pandal and amidst cries ot ‘’Mabatnia 
(.randlii-ki-Jiu’O ‘ Jjl.aral Mata-ki-.Tai’ , the delilieralions opened. 

TUis IS the first timi’ in the iiistiry of liulian politics of lUirma that all shades 
of opinion gathcrctl on a common platform t.o voice their grievance's. 

Mi. o', a. S Tyah/i, Gliairman of tlu* Rceeption Gommiticc, in the course 
of liG H))('e(di, sketched ihi^ growlli of Indo-Burman redations. Do dcMuiled the vast 
vesieu interests of Indians and their connections with variniis tradis, ]»rofeRRiona 
and servii’cs as we'l as th'ir contribution to agricultural and industrial expansion. 
He \Aarned that removal of Indians and Ghinese, if ctrcctcd, would have serious 
ill-elPcUK on the export and import trade. 

With regard to (^diCttiars, Mr. 'lyabji opimal the general financing in Burma 
WOui.i come lo a stoj), if such agencies were* to be removid at present. He denied 
that, Cheltiars held to-day a large piO|)or(ion of agricultural lands, pointing out 
that they were unwilling owneis of whatever lands that had come into their 
possession. He explained that Indian labour was necaic'd owing to insufficiency of 
'ndigenouR labour and Indian labcmr would be recpiired for many years to come. 
He adviseel Indians to forget llicir communal diffiTtmers and stressed that the 
treatment which was being proposed to lie given to Indians in Ibirma threw them 
in the category of foreigners, while Indians in Aden would b(' treated in an 
honourable manner. He hoped that the restriction of Indian entry would create 
a sense of bitterness in India and with separation, Indian shipjAing would not 
cease to have the hospitality of Burma. Goncluding Mr. Tyabji demanded that Ihn 
rights of Indians in Burma should be reserved m .the same manner as was proposed 
to be done in the case of British subjecls, domiciled in Burma and India. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. M. M. Rafi, President of the Conference, in the course of his 
address, criticised the recorarnendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
opining that the J. P. C. treated them with scant regard in matters which were 
vital to their existence in Burma. He emphasised that the future existence of 
Indians in Burma depended largely on the realisation of all that the Conference 
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Btood for. IndianR had hopc'd that, thf^ir ri^^hta and iiileroRta would be safef^iiarded 
wIk'ii separation eame, but, now the ItepOft had eome aa a shock. 

Ja'f(‘rrin.n; to Indian lalionr, Mr. Rafi (‘xjilaincd that, lln'y p('rKisted by virtue of 
their effieieiiey and their apliinde for woik, which was d.sJasK'fnl to Hiirniana and 
not on aeeonnt of their aeei'ptanee of lower waLces. (dn ttiyars, eoiitinio'd Mr. Rati, 
were the baidvbone of the economic life of fbiriua. They wen- not, iisiiriaH but 
bankers who were RUfiplyine: a vital need, allhou<;h iht'v (‘ooduett'd their banking 
bnsiiu'Rfi neeordin^ to traditional Imiian eiistoms. He s roiicly deprecated the 
reference to ('hettiyars ns money-haiders. 

Referring to the questions of the right of entry of Indians, the Pri'sidenl, said 
it was not a question that might he hdt to he decided by Ibirma alome It was 
ns inneh th(' eoneern of IJurina to safeguard her own nationals as it should he the 
eoneern of India to proti'et Ihe ligdils of the nationals^ in f.;r(‘ig-n feriitory. II(i 
lioped that, when llie tinn' earn.* to foiinnlat* the basis of the propo*^ed trade 
coinenlion, betwemi India and Ibirma, the (loveniment of India, as well as the 
Indian e.nnnn'reial bodies and ])nl>li.* men, would not lo.sr* sight of this hn’t. He 
emphasised on the otln r hand that Un're should be no rest i i(‘tion as reeaids the 
enliy of ])ersons of Indian domieile, inelnding Indian States’ subjects ('iig.aged in 
trad< or bns'ness. ,Aliaeking vigorously Ihe lieatmcnl pr.qiosed to bi* aecfirded 
to I’.ritish subjects domiciled in India and Ibinna, Mr, Ihdi pointed out lliat 
Ijiese legal lestrietions would ojierale harshly against, Indnins. 11.* mentioned the 
in!eie(|uaey ol safeguards as regards seivieis, ])rofessions ami elneation, IP* a^k'd 
fthollier tile trr'atmeiil meteri out to Ihe Indian minoiity in Ihnma in the matter 
cf ))ut)!ie sirvieis and (‘dueation was in eonfotmity wi'h iniei national law on the 
Pubji et ol rninoiities' ]tioteetion. As ri'gards Imli.in shipping, he irnsle l tjnit the 
s‘’mc leripioeal treafmiiit that bad been leeommended between India and flic Unit''d 
Kinoflorn would apj^ly betu’cen llniina and Indta, 

Ihhn'iiig to tile juopfisal d(“^igned to protect etdiirators by alimiating Chelliyars, 
Mr. liafi stressed that liie lUiima Icgishilure should be given ))o\V('rs to i)ass 
di.-et iminatorv laws tiiid legislation lints Khoiihl b* mule applie,d)le to those 

piTsoiis who came into the ])Ohsesbion (>f lands at iir before the date of separatmn 
for at least twenty years. 

Coiielndine. Air. Ihifi dfplored the pioposed inaderpiale reprrsentatir)n of Indianw 
in tile h eislal lire and ehiimed special i.'pn seiitaiion j.n* lalrour, cumnieree, Chelli- 
J ars and landh rds. 

RESOLUTIONS— Fkuau \TioN (.f V>vum\ 

At 1h(’ Ksnmrd sitting of the <'onfi'ietu'c to-da\. the pirqe^^al \u 
panigtaph 47lf of the ,1. 1'. ( lb port was slionely i!itiei''ed l.y .',(\einl ^ivi'ak'rs. 
It wa-' meniKuied tlnn all otliei saftgiiaid'. wou!<i be iu'* ow and mei'nim/ie-s, if 
reslrieiion was to la* nhiei d on llu* (iitiyof liidians. I’in^ matO'r was a fi'ie^tioii 
t'f hi*' ami f!(alh to the I.nlian eommnnity. 

Dr. //, S. IhiccinL (x-Major, moved a resolution in this, eonneetion, which was 
niiaiiiimni dy eai i u d. 

l)i, Itoiioal htiassid tl'at ibe eonmeljoii of Indians wilh l)iirnians was age-long 
and tliat iluv wa re liroUL’lit by Inin^-heis torl.velop Ihiima, wi'h an as-uiam-e of 
safity ]( solution inter aba |troiesl<'d against llm propos.d to cnipowei' tlu' Ibirma 

Legishiilire io ('iiaet, leg-slalnm reshiciing or imp i-ing r-onditio s of entry into 
Ihitma of r.ritisb snl)j‘(*ts domitih(l in India. It eotisidoi (d llial, such a projiosal 
was wliolly mieallr'd for and ojiiiobted to the piineiple fonnniated at the Ibirmii Sub- 
Conimiltei* of llie (list Jh and the p.iliey eioimiaied by llm Preinu'r at, the 

Ihiiiiia M T C. and demamhd that all ])(rsons of Indian doniieile. inelnding 
sulijeels of Indian S'ales, slndl have uniestnelt'd right of enliy into Ibirmti after 
se]»,irat lons, a right wliieh they now enj.iy in (•(unmou with otlu'r Ibilish subjeeln 
and which in a separaoil Ibirma was pioposed to he retamed only in the eas(‘ of 
Lntish snlijeels dninieded m the IJinled Kingtiom. The r(*,*^o!iilioii further dcmianded 
thill as a measure of reeiproeily, lintish sulijeets in nmniii should la* given the 
right ol nnri'strieled entry into any part of India. Cnti'*ising tin* Joint (tommittee’s 
slaeim nt 'hat the, Imlian labouier, iiy aeei'ptuig lo ^r wageSf tended to oust the 
lhinms(‘ labouier and lower liis standard of living, as niifoiliided, the resolution 
pointed out, that no special groumls for r» gularising or rest rie'ing Indian labour existed 
uiih ss such a !’(gui lt ton was conciived in the inlereKts of Indian immigrant labour in 
Burma as buggetted by the Iloyul Coramibsiou ou Labour and Bellied ou the basis 
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of the con volition hot worn Uic (Jovernment. of India and Burma. Concluding the 
rcsoluli'iii t.'iki'S stronn; exception to the reference to Ctn^tiiarH as money-lenders, 
who W(‘re (lankf'fM of hi^h stan(iin}r and honourable traditions, lienee the J-. P. Cs 
Huej^iistion to rest I let their I'litry is deploralile, as it. lacks appreciation of t he ^rcat 
services rcmiercii by them in economic and other spheres of the development of 
Burma. 

The session then adjourned until the next morning. 

RESOLUTIONS-Second Day-30th December 1934 

A latg" gathering was present on December 30, 1934. the second day of the 
Con fere ice. 

tScv(‘ii lesolntions were unanimously passial protesting against th(’ ,7. P. C. 
reenmnieiidations in coniK'etion uilh land abenanon, edneation, profession, (iiKeiimi- 
iiation hy local bo,,r Is and loe.al sell-gov ernmg bodies etc., demanding the mainte- 
nanee ol tUe evisfing framhise (jiialdiealions and the jvreservafion of (he fundamen¬ 
tal minority rights. 

The resolmion on enrnim'reial diserimation. which was carried, demanded protec¬ 
tion lor Indian interests, intdiiding eommereial, hanking and shipfnng. in file same 
manner as was reeomnnmded for P.nlish siihjeets domiciled in tin* United Kingdom, 
resc'iviiig at ttie sami* time th(' right, to appoint ami engage, at the diHcrelion of 
their agi'Dis, servants and em|doyeeK without any rest net ions. 

Ov'T twiMily siie.akers spoke on thi'se lesolutions, iiielnding Khan Bahadur yVhrned 
Chandoo M. L. , Mr. A. M. Vellayan Chettiar, M. L. 0., Mr. Mahomed Auzam 
and Mr. Atidul B.aiee (diowdhnry. 

Itefeiene.' were niadi^ to the hud, that it was Indians wht) first introdnei'd Burma 
irle(“ inio India, where Burma was at present, exporting nee woith ovd’ two 
nidhons d'he ([iicstion of Indian shipping whudi Ji.id been omitted hy the .Joint 
Parbamentary ('ommiltia' would lie all'ecusl under the jiresimt proposals, becanso 
the crew, who were moAly Indians, would not have the right of fiee entry. Dis- 
crimimitory la eommemlailou in respect of education would st-riously alfect Jndiau 
students. It was a hreaeh f the former ph'dgc ami legal rights, ddic franchise 
projiocil would afield, Indian reuri'sentalion in tlie legislalnic on a popnbiBon basis, 
unless the stains quo was maintained. 'The session then adjourned until 3-40 ]). ru. 

Idu'ic w’a.s some lieat and humour when l)u' (bmferenci' resumed sitting in tiro 
afternoon, to discuss tlu' n'siilution on Indian represent at ion in the propusi'd 
enlargi'd Lower lloust', detmvnduig IS hciOs, comprising liiimuv 9, special rutevests 
4, and g'nicral consinueueu's Id. One Iv.dumr dchgale walked oiP \ivo\eOnig : 
t'.OideUMiee IS for eupi! idmts and not for Lalarnr/’ The President said : ^^You arc 
we', em lo walk out. Wc must maintain order. No one has been shut out from 
spt m ing ” 

Ai) ani'MidmeiP wdiieh could not be placed before the Subj''ets h'(':nmittec owing 
to nouniei'-ni, imie was read out liy the President. It sought representation tor 
two Ind'iin ladies, instead of one seat for Rangoon landlords. Two amendments 
cl , ■ imiiiig ihiao' and four labour seats resjrectively, after some discussion, were lost 
ami ‘he original I’esolulion was earrn <1. 

Poiii more ri'solniioiis were unanimously jinssed urging (1) the abrogation of legal 
n'SlrietKin ui public service's, wiihoul, diserimiiiation, against Indians regarding 
ihcir right to enter public, services and that there sliould he one Indian representa- 
tiv'c on the Piiidie Services (Commission: I'd) iippea';ng to the Indian Nation and 
the (TL)vernnieiit of India to lake immediate steps to safeguard the rights of their 
naiioiials in Burma; (3) aulhonsing the Burma Indian Assoeiaiion to convene the 
nexi session of the All-Burma Indian Lonlcrence wdiencver required to saft'guard 
their legitimate riglits ; and (4) em|)ow'eriiig the I^resident to forward the text of tho 
resolutions passeel by the Conferenee to the proper authorities in JCngland, India, 
Burma ami elsewhere. 

Over a dozen speaki'rs spoke on those resolutions including Mr. .7. K. Muushi, 
Mr. S N. Uiiji, and Mr. R. S. Jyengar. 

J'he President, in his concluding speech, asserted that Indians were not vagrants 
here. Their coninhutions should allow them to receive just treatment. 

The Conference then concluded. 



The Burma Anti-Seperationist Conference 

At Iho Upper FUirma Anti-Separationisls’ Conference, held at Mandalay on the 30lh. 
Decenjbcrl934 IL Chit Hlaing, Anti-.SeparHtionHt leader in the course of his prcsi- 
clcnlial address, said that the pr{)j>o8ed (H)nsli tilt on for neparated iiiirma was ink*rior 
to that proposed in the Hch('me outlined by the iViaiiier on January IJ, 193:.?, and 
it was admitted that the constitution was unsatisfactory, by the most moderate poli¬ 
tical parries in the country. The only eourse open for Anti-Separalionists, therefore, 
was to rf'ject the {iroposed ‘•unsatisfactory and unacceptable” constitution, now 
bcinti; laid le fort: Parliament. 

11 (diit iJiaiii^^ reiterated, in this connection, the resolutinns pa.s.scd by the All- 
Ihirrna Jnli-tSefiaiation Convention in Pltd and advised moderates to refuse to ac- 
c('))t the Jb'forms, Jle added that the Joint Ihirliamentary CVuumittee had wholly 
ije^;l(‘('t(‘d to taki' into aeeonnt the results of the last ^^eneral election to the Burma 
Gouneil, as also the separation rcRolution which was thrown out by the Council, 
ill mentioned that in the Tteeember session of the Conned in 19J3, a resolution for 
He'^arc’h)!. was lost, while a resolution containing the terms for eoriditional si'para- 
tion iii'd eonditioiial federation was pas8(>d. CntieiHin^ (he remark of the J. In C. 
that Ant’-bfpaiaMonists’ delegates pnderred separation, U Chit Ulaing pointed out 
that it was coiilradietory to the evidence and tacts disclosed by Dr. Ba Maw ill tho 
course of the diseussions before the Joint [Parliamentary Committee. 

Rcso lutio nf 

Four resolutions were unanimously carried, reji'cting the recommendation for se¬ 
paration of Burma and proposed eonstitution, The resolution infer alia expressed re¬ 
sent niciit and diHsatisfaeMon with the recommendation for separation, which had 
been made in utter disregard of the cleari'St and most unequivocal verdict against se¬ 
paration and in favour ol I’edcration given by an overwhelming majority of the 

Jhirmese electorate in tho last Council election and .also contrary to tiie many reso¬ 

lutions ])aHsed by thi' various Anti-Separationist Associations. The proposed con- 
Btiiutioi) was totally unsaiisfaetory and unaeei'plablc to the Burmese people and 
eonsiqiiently they urged upon tlie P>rilish Parliani'Mit- to reject the neommendations 
of the J, P. (k as far as Burma was concerned aiul allow her as desired by a vast 

majority of the elt'ctorate to enter the iiidian pederation J’hi' resolut on warned tim 

auihoriticH eoneermd that il separation of ihirnia fiom India should be thrust upon 
them, the Biitish Coverniucut would be held responsible for the conaequences that 
may ensue. 

The Conferenee at this stage concluded its session. 
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The Indian Economic Conference 


Opening Day- Patna -2Gth. Decembe* 1934 

In Iho of his oil Addros'-' drlivou'd to tlio (M;;h‘ '• iiMi of file 

Indian Iviononiic (^nihToiict' Indd a; on t!o- 26th December 193 1. Mt. (\ A', 

la/in/, I niversit}’ Ihofr.ss )i of iv*ono.nii-*s, li.nnl'iy, ohsoi ved ; - 

The world is :i(- pi'i'sciit in an t condini'* iMno-nt. and ^^o find llial llo’ rvi-.hn^ 
('('ononiic strui’lnro as wrl! as i xinnu; (•co.iotmc rclalions Jonn' hci-n cniiipli'k'!) 
;i[)Het.. Nuilh'T til ’ (\‘(oi.nio«' i.’foa* ot i li ■ pan nor tlr- Ioa-'liin^s of croiioinio 

theory have proved a eomplnle nn: le (Mili-n- m ih,. und'isOindino nf llu' e onph'X 
phi'iiOinena that liave develop ■<{ ,,i in tlie s.-areh l -r ilpii soon,ion. lio;lead ol (]i;s 
we find ^leantie tlldrlfs h any noi le lo r store ouhT out ot t:i'' prevolin:; I'ha js m 
difleront jiaits of tin' woild on new lines with (lie e in-eipi nee thai- the whole 
basis of (aanionoe I'fe i-, r^iadiially ui.dete; nne' liind.iniental (di ((ie'‘S. 

On the one hand, \v(‘ li.v\e‘ tin Itii'^sMn e.\periiu ait whx'li involv'S a Ih oon.di 
ovcrbaiilnix; of the soeial and eeonunov* s'lii nere and nPieh has in vnw i h” 
eoinniunislle id"al. In old. r to a -hiev.' ilnai id mIs, the Russians lia\'e adopted a 
new method of (aainonie* approaeli, wlmdi his oee inie po])Ulariy knoivn as “jdaii- 
nin^". ThouL'h this w a ; ridnailed .at tirsi, th-' rest (d' the woiM, diireriny tn ilnni 
aims and poiiey, ha\e however louiid sonn tluni; ti imitate in the liussian method, 
with the eons. (pnaKa- that various (•oniilri'‘S aie inov adoptin'; home Roi r ol 
“plunnine'’ as lie' method t.v leinove li.e (xislin;; eeonomn’ ills, d wo hioatl eata-op- 
rics of this nut hod may be dn kiieuislual. In some counin.s, a pt e-detei mi ned 
eeoMOrnie and sonal poiny iiuolv.n}.; a elianee in ihi’ husie slineturv- of soei. ty 
leads to “p^^tiinme, ' whieh is intent!, d to ]ml that, p >l;ey into opei’aiion, lor example, 
in Unssia. In tillnn einintiaM, ’■i’laniiine” is hen.e udopied as a, m-.dhod t.» 
recognise the eeonomie iite lo suit motl. i n eonditionh without aimine jp. Innda- 
nieiit-al chanee i.i the ex>stin;j; oitli.r, tlnmeh it cannot h(‘ dennsl ih.it thu is 
hound to involvi' a i^iaduai didt .away liom tie' exestm;; /easi-', 1. r (.sample, in tde 
Unro’d Kiates ol .Vmeiue, and the Ihiit-'d Kite' Jo.n. 

VVe eome to the etmelu-ion, iheiel.ne, tlmt ihouoih the meurna- o! ' I’lanniny ’ 
did'ersj thoneh it lias ddh ttin e-iad.s i.r (t-'L’r.a^, ihoiieh tli'- oj . J. \M,i, 

v\h)(di It is jiraetased hapi)vn to he vvidily apaii, it, has (s.me oi ^ ay, ie'e-mueh as 
Ih-t .'“.tate IS inivv anknowl.alj.'d as the eli'et -i,,! (oa'r ll ’ (d o.sen,. !i|e 

Wdh or without a delimte j.urpose, and adopts ‘dhannin;'" a, j.nne'p'd n'''tlp..!, 

Ja.Mrji:i': J’oi.icy 

I'hich far-reachiiie (dumyes are hound t.o airah every emidiv, mo much as tins 
ehanye is a ehany.' piinnody in lie' Innefi ni of lie- Siat-a Tne . , i, oo India u 
beiiip, felt throiieti IsnelaiKh heiause ol eiii i.olitieal ril.iiion. In otlnr w.nda 
Jlritish policy and method aie he.ny reflected in ties e..unlrv m tli. j jidmioii 

or otherwise td the e'ononiie phaiee.s i-iiired to .above. 

With wondeilnl ad.ipiah lity, K teland lealised the fody of sli.dsmy t) laiss''/- 
fairc and while revoliiflonary or speeiaenl.ir eha’.ye. were h -niy adopied in (,ther 
countries, she diddierat,. ly (diany. d Imr entire eisi.iome- pole y as li ovtini hi. Jim 
execution of the new ee.mom.e policy in other eonn i..‘s lias involv 1 impoiiant 
repercUHsions in the politied lield. i^imh far-reae!rny (diany.s jnvoiviiiy inteifeienee 
in thc'delails of the economic hie (d ilie jicop!.', winch h,id to he j)i omptly pui into 
Operation, would not he possihh- uiidiT the .slow-movin/y niacijineiy ol modi re.n 
democratic institutions. Idie rise of dn-tatorsh p in those eouniiies where laeononnc 
1‘lanuinp; is the order of the day m ly l)e tiiiis explained. Without, (h.oiyiny inr 
political structure, however, Enyland nianayed to have the la.juisiie forces and 
promptitude of a dictator in her National (iovernment which (liminaied party 
politics for the time heiny;. 

At the same time she realised that under the new conditions^ with the yrovvtii 
of powerful nations, British su[)rcm my c.iuld not In; maintained uni.ss Britain 
could wold the Empire to>;eLlier by new tics, chiefly economic. In con sapKaicay 
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wo find that darini^ tho last few ycara, tho National Govornraent in England has 
8Ucoood<-d in bringing alioiit a comploto traiiBlonnation of the economic policy of 
(Jnat Rritain, both within and witiiout. We have the Bpeclacle of the mOBt highly 
induHtrialiBi'd country in the world trying to protect its agriculture and industry. 
U'lif CJold ^landiud now FtandR discredited by being thrown overboard by its chief 
custodian. The home of Cotidcn is now a place where restrictions and controls in 
trade, industry and finance flourish in such abundance that Cobden himself would 
not recognise it. 

Idle effort to bring tlic scnllered parts of the Empire into line with this new 
Empire pobey has resulted in imj)orlant political developments. Systematic propo- 
gaiida with a view to cnating opinion and goodwill among the vieoplcs of the 
diflei'ent parts of the Empire has been earned on. This has been sujtplemented by 
other nieihods dillering m taeh cast' wiih the poliiieal Hiatus of the Empire countries 
coiieerin d. I'eisuahion and treatnunt on a footing of equality liave hceii adopted 
with the Doniinions ; an artificial or forced consent is the rule tn this country ; 
and a policy of active coeicion has been adopted in the case of Crown Colonies, 
for exam})l(;, in Ceylon. 

Whereas in depeudeneies and colonies, a free and frank consideration from their 
ovM) points of \i('\v ot the new policy has not been jiossible, in the Dominions 
wh(i(' such conHideration is possible, practical ilifliciillies and eonlroviirsies in the 
apiiheaiion ot ifie new jiolicy hav(‘ beim noticed. The need for thi; enforcement of 
‘^ueh an Emjnre }ioliey in future has involvtcl the institution ot a chain of Reserve 
lic'.k 10 J^mpiie countiies which arc to woik under the uuidanee of the flank of 
Engiand ; and jieiinancnt machineiy lo watch the devLlojimcnt of trade and to 
sugge st V ays and means for co-opcraiion may glow. 

It may aNo in diu‘ course involve a toiresfaindiiig change in the political 
struelnre id the J^anpiie, which, however, is a profili m biyond my scope My 
jiriHcnl purposi' is to (race the cAistdjce of an Emjiire Economic Elan and see its 
iiifiiiijici' on Imbaii Economic policy. 

We have literally to tiacc sueJi a plan by juittiiig togethiT the various measures 
which have receiilly been adopted, for the Empire Economic Elan is essentially 
clifl'crcnt from the ►Soviet Elan. Unlike the Boviet nu'ihod, the Empire Econonue 
J'lan IS not out lined as suih beforehand ; nor is it ineaiil lo be worked out within 
any defined lime limit as in JUissia. 

CoNPinONS IN INDIA 

►^0 far ns the economic policy of this country under Rritish ruli' is concerned, 
it IS well known tliat in ihe matter of trade and industry, Jhilish policy with free 
tiade as the nietfiod was in op' iaiion in lliis country tdl I'Jdd, file si coiid stage 
is inuikcd by I he lulopiioii of the pnnciplc of diserimiuatiiig protection in 
wlun a tliiiiiile ilijjailuie in the industrial and eommereial policy ot the country 
was made. \\'lii!i‘ ilie svstim is still in its infancy, it lias bei. ii super-imposed, as 
:l well', by ifie lu'vv f'diipne policy of which we fnive alrtiidy spijkeii. 

Jn the In Id ot linanee, ii i« iqualiy well known that since 18U1), the sterling 
slimilard lias bun in opeialioii in tins eountiy tliough dili'ereiil names have been 
giMii lo the (-3 81 ( 111 . J’he eonliniK'd ojipesilioii to lilt' adoption of the Gold ISlandard 
in India in tin' pasi, the ratio eontioveihy and tlie finking of the itupeo to the 
hi ei ling siina' Sipiembii EJdl, are iiislanees of the way in which Eiilish financial 
})oiiey lias wuikid in iliis einintry. The const it m ion of the ItcHcrve Bank shows 
ihuL British or Empiie Eoliey will he imposed in this mailer in the future as lu 
the past. 

We ha^’c IliLiH two impoitant forces working in Ihe country ; on the one hand, 
llie glowing desne of the people for a hitter and n higher standard of life, and on 
the other hand, the needs of the Empire, botli lesuliing in the realisation of the 
fact that the leonomic advancement of the countiy should be systematically fostered. 

Though ihe desire is liius ,common, the outlook is diflereiit, which results in a 
clash of ideas and metliods in connection with the measures to be adopted. This is 
so beeause, wheieas Eiujiiie policy is the key lo the muhods of the Indian aulhon- 
luB, national policy is the key to the demand of educated India. Whereas the 
foimir nquirib the planiimg and arrangement of things to futhcr the interests of 
tile Ihn|)ire, the latter naturally fears that in so doing national interests will suflbr. 
Bi cause of dilhreiices in political status, there is a conseiousness that in the United 
Kingdom and in the Dominions, national interestB will be safegurded first and 
Empire interests will be looked after next, and there is a natural fear in the de- 
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pendent parts of the Empire that national interests will be subordinated to those 
of the Empire. 

The imposition of the Empire Economic Policy on India is not without its 
counterpart in pArallel measures for the development of the country within. What 
could not be dreamt of in the days of laisscz-fair up to I9l3 is now justified 
as a matter noth of necessity and of policy. We have, in the first place, for the 
iinprovement of a^riciiluirc, and rural conditions generally, the work of well-orpa- 
nised bodies like th(' Imyicrial Council of A^rieiiltiiral Rtiseiirch and the Central 
Cotton Coiiirnittcc. Measures for the improvement of the economic conditions of 
the rural pojnilalion were considi’rcd at a Conference of Ministers and oitieials of 
Central and Provincial (rovcrnmeiils held in April last. An intensive pro^^ramrae 
for developin^^ marKetin^ faeiiitics for aKiicuUural products was c.onsidered to bo 
the measiiK' most likely to liaid to sniislantnd results. A scheme of marketinfj:; 

surveys ns a pm liminary to devisni^; rnediods for the better markelinp: of agricul¬ 
tural produci' has now b>'en formulated, and it is expecled llm work will be 

started soon. The position of the farmer is to be fur.her improved by lecislaiion for 
the relief of delii and by oili'-r measures, i^ome of tins lee:!slalion whieh is still 
under consideration ha.-i aroiisiHi aeiit.c controversy and will he discussed by this 
(^inferenee. rin' C. P. Ihlit Conciliation Act jiassed in JDT* was amendt'd this year; 
the C. ]‘. Moiu'y-lemlcrs' l»dl has become law ; and schemes to start LinJ Mortf^a^e 
Panks have lieen formulated m lioniliay ami Penpal. 

The question of the low price, which the fonm'r has licen receiving!; for his pro¬ 
duct has drawn tlie attention of the Jiiilhorilie.s. In this connedion, the Crop 

J'lanniDp: ConfiU’cnce held a few monlli.s ai^o, considered ways and means for the 
co-ordiDAt ion of agricultural produetion for the country as a whole. Sii; 2 :^>:estions 
were made to J'rovincial Cov(‘rnmcnts for kecpinfc np the cultivation of difTereiit 
crops at a rcmniK'ral iV(‘ I('V('I. Mire definite action has been taken in the case of 
Hiij^arcane and juie. liVG;islation has lie’cn taken in passed with a view to soeint^ that 
th(‘ price at which siif^areane intended to he used for the manufactnri’ of siit^ar is 
purchased. Parts of tlu’ oroceecis of the excise duty on hiie:ar imiiosed this year is 
to bo utilised for the juirjiose of heljmie; lh(‘ ^^[lovver of sue:ar(*ane. In the case of 
jute, a Hcheme of voluntary »-eHirietjon of ihe urea under juti* cultivation help¬ 
ed hy otlicial iirojni^oiiula has been put into ojicration by the (iovcrument of 
Penpal, and the idea of comjmPory restiielion is in favour in smuo (juarters. 
The object in cither case is to enabic the f,inner to realise a better lU'iee for jute. 

Trai>k And iNDUsiny 

In the mailer of trad^; and industry, in spiu* of the f.ict that as in other parts 
of the w'oi'Ul, they aa; ])a^sni^, through a pcieod of sc'vcre depresHion, the new 

dep.arturc in Slate i oliey has lesulti’d in the growth of new imlustnes on the one 

hand and of {lossibililes of trade in certain direetioiiK on the other I'lioii)j^h the 
l)rotcctive policy inaiieDianited in P).'’4 is still in ns infancy and has revealed many 
def( ets in woikin^, it must be admitted that lar^c industries like those of steel 

and cotton would have sufiered a severe setback in the absi'iice of protection, 

and Ihe new industries bki: those of su;;au and matches would not have come into 
existence or tiounsind. 

The Ottawa Trade A^'^rcemmit wdlh the United Kin^j^dom was followed hy a 
Coiiiniercial AKreenumt with .lapan ; eH’orls are non li'iiiR made for fresh agree¬ 
ments with other countries, and eerlaiii interests in Oreut Prilain are urran^in^ 
to ^'et special privileges in trade. A trade treaty with Pnrma which is to he 
separated under the Federation scheme is in contemplation. Trade Delegations 
have recently visited Africa and Afghanistan, and Indian Tr.idc Commissioners have 
been appointed in London, Jlamhur^ and Milan, and are likely to be appointed 
in a few other centres in the near future, ^ome Provincial (Toverninents have 
passed loj^islation with a Aiew to ftivinjj; financial and other a“BiHtaiice to small 
industries. Progress in this connection has been slow chi('fiy owin^ to the limited 
resources available for the purpose. This work is to be suppli mmitcd by the 
Bureau of Industrial lnteHip;cnce and Research, which has been attached to the 
Indian tStorcs Department. The function of this liureau is to collect and dissemi¬ 
nate industrial information, to assist in industrial ri'search and to help the Provincial 
Governraenis and industrialists in the matter of industrial {growth. 

In the financial sphere, apart from the controversial issues such as the control 
of the Reserve Bank or of the exports of gold, wo may say that the creation of 
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Ihc Reserve Rank of India may Riipi>ly a want for the co-ordination of 

llif inon i'v inaikf't in tins ciinniiN wiili oiir ciirrenf'v polo’y, and ;i:enerally ^ivc 
an ini|)(‘tn!4 to tlic e'>'owth id' a soiiiii] IJankine: systi’m. 

’W'hilr ilese raiions indicaic tin* nature of the activities of the State in 
ceonoiiiie in.Uti'rs, ii, loay he i)oiiil<a] oiii fliaf ihe |>i'ople in (hi'ir own behalf have 
also taken an aelivt' inteirsl ni the e onoiiiie development of the coiiutry. The 
enahoii of '111' Swad-slii spin! coirespondN to the “Ruy Rntish” slo^^nn in Great 
Rritani and lu an is^enlial eo:oj»k'inent l«) th" po!i-‘y of protection. 'J'he All-India 
SpiniKiw .A^soi lat on lias don-- iisciid woik in eonneclion with one im})ortant 
village indnsliv, and iN woik is rmv In he snpjih nientcd hy the creation of the 
All-India \’il!af.M‘ Indiistina’ A.-i-oeiaiiOii whiih will look after other cottage 

iiulii'-ti les. 

d'his rapid snrviy ol ihancintt. i vents in tlie eeononiie sphere in the world in 
liCiiiial and in onr eoiiidiy in paiiienlar, nidieatcs that the tnnd of thought and 
of (V' tiUs IS d(f'.iiiiil\ towaKF a in w (aononiic I'lder. W'liethi'r it is (dapitalism 
or SoeiaiisMi iJiat, idiiniaoly sin-cMals; whetlnr ii is ] inja'riali'-m or Nalionalism 
that iioids ill*' (i'Id, the i..ct is (.hvi'iiis iloO no (■(nniirY is lunv allowin':; its economic 
Itli to dtiil and that <\ i*_\ e('iiiiliv is an'.oiisly iilannini:; eeonomie measures 
with a view to ils pivispi-itty ami pioeres-. ]t is imviiahle thereiore that the 
(eumeme i‘o'i> y and ihe **e u.oiipr toowlh oi a <‘ouii(rv will in the ftiinre he shaped 
‘o an e\VI-ill' 1 '■ deerm hy il-t' State. At. ihis lumdnre. lln'i’idore, the 

! 'J' laiion ol a iilIo ' aon 'iiia* opinion ior an (eonomie ])ol*ey in ^I'tiU’id us VV’cll 
o jot ihe -'oMiiion ol satnim jr'hi-ins in detad, a niO'-t inceni need. 

vVidi Ine piaiiiitni: ol eeoodmic iiieaMit'S tin' plannini: and (>ri:anisation of 
*' mon ie o))iiiioi! mmt piecMU' and !>' eoiieiiir'’i't. .'\ ('’ideal and srientihe study 
oi j '.ois iiiii men:-uri s pidjlu* and priv ate, in Ipid hy inloinud aid flee diseussioiis 
o;, de.lot'rest ■ il p(iM»n;.. wilh a m.w lo (oiniOL' tin' liehl eeonomie (Opinion in 
tJj: M.o'i t .‘-I,’- oi llu (oiinln. v.ill he ;i mlionai .sirvice of the e,re;Uest impoilftnee. 

Si’i;VI V ()i' Ml■ riioj's 

hi tins eoiiim-fion, lot us undo- a hue! survey of the more imiiorlant parties 
cad tlieir imlihMU dial are iesjioiisihle for the iormaiion of economic opinion in 
tho' eoinilry We slndl then he in a p 'si'ion to see wlu'llnr we, as aeademiit 
i •():>''misican pi ly a n-.t ltd p •’ I, 

\'’r e;in nay m a hto.al vay ilnii at pre- 'Mt the e onomie om'nion in the (*ounlry 

! to.ni'd hy dll (.'o'-ei nmeiii. (in ( im read nit'K-o-, Rr'toli and Indian, (e) 

Li e.iJ i!n;,.^ aini jtei li. i!,- Ml .»Io ilie L<p• L nu". (ill LinaiU'ial and Ik’onomic 
,1 onno ! -, and (i i A( ad. m e n . i Lei 

S') !,>r a- di( ( o \. inim lit c i (ae'i i iied. i: indinm es eeiniomie opinion hy a 

v.'iiu'iv ol am,Ha! ami olliei iipei> aloeh il i»i:hdshes , hy tin' hpeeial studies ot 

cMlain pr lih 1 , 1 " vv’meii 0 iimlei'iiLen h> tin' rej-oiis ol ''’oinmiit-ts and Commiss¬ 
ions vvliieh i! Inmi I'lm to time ami h> impo'diiO speeeln s oi jiionoun- 

'■Miu'nl", oi immheis ol lite (do m tiim id ai il hiyh ofhends. The HtroiiL^ point in 
the opiiii'Mi dins heme ionmd is tii.-it il is snpjiordJ hy a systiauatic 
itudy ot laels imnle hy well-'quipped di'partnunl and hieldy trained olliidals. 

At die saim nine, die pnhlie.atioii ol data ami views is old n made aceord- 

me, (o tin eonv^'imnee ol the (lovernment, I !m weak point is that it very often 

otl ets die set naiions of die (’ivil ,Service in the allempi to justify Government 
poin }. jves dis dmie is an int.oh ranee on Ihe part i.f the Government of criticism 
(I dn ;f po; ev m and (lit, of the Jj eislalnK s and siich erineism is often branded 
('llIn r as pnliueally imnd (l or even as racial in spite of the well-known fact that 
the ( diM rimienl peliev and meaniiHS thenisilYss may have been dieialed by political 
ami impel Oil eoimuU'rat ions. 

iSo lar ns r.iilisli commercial iidi rests are coneerned, we find that they are 
heller oryamsed am! liave tull-lime workers for the study I'-f Ihe various problems 
did eoneein tlmm. \\h'li eqinpjied with data and material siiitahlc for their 
pnt|>ose, thev are aiih' to mllucma’ Government opinion more edcelively ; this is so 
hi cause mi the one hand they are naturally willing lo support Im[)eriai Ef’onomic 
Loliey mid on tin' other, tiny have an easy access to audiorides, both in England 
and indin. socially or olhervvisi'. 

1^0 lar as Indian Gommerend interests are coneerned, they are growing in import¬ 
ance in the formalnm of eeonomie opinion, hut compared with their stake in the 
emidiy, tih'ir organisidmu is tar from ndi ipiate. ISo far as a systematic study of 
piuhlems is coneerned, with a few honourable except ions, it may be said to bo 
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absent. So far aa IJie sfaT of the Jndtan ooiiinicreial bodies is coneerned. it is 
mostly clerical and is not Cfiuipped for researcdi and invcstip'ation of those mani¬ 
fold complex current problems which r-.quire knowledge and training, essentially 
different, and often siijicrior to (hat pds'^essfd by the stfitl' of these bodies. 

Indian cornraereial inlDreRts usually hnd llurnselves in opposition to the policy 
of (Tovernment, but liny arc* not always able to support their opinion with that 
convincing proof, wliieh can come out of a system!ie study of a high order. For 
example, in eonneetion with the Ottawa Tiatle Agreement, a detailed study of 
the trade with uon-Einpire eonntnes and of tht* elb et of the AgreenienI on small 
industries have been organist il by Iht* li'dian eommereia! bodies, the Ooveniraent 
of Jncha having omithd these aspeets lii/iij then review, we are now left with 
a one-Bided view of the Bitualion. 

AltniClILTnilAI. OlMNlON^ 

8o far as ngrieultural oinnion in the country is concerned, it is unorganised 
and the [losition is siieh that it is ofti'ii (linicnlr. to lind what, the true agrieiillural 
opinion is with refereiiee to parlivnlar iiroldf'uis. d'he ]>osiiion is at the same time 
elouded by the fact that (lOviTumenl and Ihifish (tommcrciai interests on the 
one hand and Indian eommereial interests on the otht'r are all fond of defending 
their pollens in ihe name and interc'sts of tin* farmer. Whereas this is so in the 
ease' of agiieultnre, llie growing nurnhers of indnsliial labourers have some organi¬ 
sation varying in importance and usefulness in diflerent part of the country, 
riieie IS gnat room for inijirovcment from the point of view of the industrial 
labourer iii the ex'sting stale ol things ho far as tlu; formation of opinion in his 
iutiiests IS eoiieeinecl. 

This brief analysis of the way in which economic opinion is formeil show's that 
in proportion to t)ie prohlerii the existing arrangements for leading public opinion 
in regaid to (eoiKimie policy and problems are wholly inadecpiate. In making this 
ol'tenallot! 1 have not referred to the position of the academic woikcrs, which I 
propose to din'iiss in great detail. 

Ju otln r countiies llmversities and other academic institutions are highly equipped 
both 111 the matter of library and other facilities as well as in the mutter of 
trained stall' in each branch of Keenomics which makt'S speeialisation possible. 
Oompaifd v\iib Ibis ((jiiipmenl and eompared with the magnitude of oiir problems, 
the exiKiiiig ((juipmeni and other academic iustilutious in the matter of economic 
PtiulicB in our country may he characterised as poor. 

For Ataokmio Woukkrs 

However, in other countries, academic work is supplemenli'd by or oneouraged by 
lbi“ organised work of other b(>du'S. Ijesides educating public opinion by means 
of dun public..lions, such bodies provide leaders of tlmughl \Yiih useful materials. 
V-iy often sueh work autieipates and creates a demand for public (rujuiry or 
supplements (he woik done by the (iovi'i’iimeut. ; sometimes, it covers fields wholly 
ignored by (iovernment and lu any ease, it aflords an intelligent corrective to data 
and ojiinion madi* current by those in power. 'J'his kind of woik also results in 
a constant flow of highly trained academic men into commerce and polities. In 
any ease sueh contact la tween academic cxficrts and men of affairs results in 
a eo-ordination of ideas and a scientific study of facts without which life in 
modern countries would be guided and controlled in a one-sided fashion. 

Unfortunately, even the limited resonices that we fiossess in thi* aeadt'mic sphere 
cannot be fully utilised for that larger purpose which I am contemplating in this 
cli.^H'Ussion. do make my meaning clear, let us, for a moment, nualyse the existing 
talent and resources in the form of College and Ifnivt'rsity teachers that are availa¬ 
ble. The other class of workers in the field of economic studios arc so few that 
one need not consider them in this connection. 

In the first place there is a class perhaps acvmunting for a large percentage 
of the total of teachers who arc poorly equipped which is no fault of their own , 
the fault is of the institution and the system. The point however is that we 
cannot hope for any useful or original work from this class of teachers. 

In the second place, there is a class of well equipped teachers who hy their 
training and inclination are iu a position to do useful work but are poorly paid 
and often over-worked. Though a fortunate few of these may in course of time go 
up the ladder, on the whole, we can have few hope from this class of teachers. 
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Tho third class of teachers, chiefly those in nnvernment' service in the 
superior frrado, are as a rule both well equipped and hit^^hly paid. From tho point 
of view of their own personal ambition, onee seeiiro of tenure in tho sorviee, the 
impetus in their ease to do ori^^inal work is comparatively little. Hut the ^roat 
factor which works flp:ainRt this class of teachers is the existence of a positive 
hindrance in the form of rcBirietions by the authorities ou the free expressiun of 
opinion. 

The fourth class of teachers working: in ITniversities and private infllitiitions who 
are both well equipped and well paid, ari' comparntively hov in number. They have 
opportunities for independent thon< 2 :}it and facilities for work which thone:h poor 
compared with those availalile in the west, must lie characterised to be fjuite^^ood 
under our eondilioris. The limited amount of ori^dnal research work on diflerent 
eeonarnie prohlcms which has been pulilished in recent years is mainly due to 
these causes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if academic work'TS are to play a better and more 
useful part in ihe formation of a li^ht economic opinion in the country, we have 
to look to tin's fourth class of teachers and institutions employinp^ them. If the 
Hiatus of tin' ncfidemic eeonoinisi in public estei'in is raised on the one hand, and 
if public and private resources are spent freely in oid<T to tmcoiirape and develop 
Ihe i\ork of ibis class of iiistitiilions and li'achers, a desirable link in the formation 
0 ^ r. riL'-hi economic opinion will be sufiplied at this ju net are of our country's his¬ 
tory It would 1)(' highly di'sirahlc bir those who ari' interested in this problem 
lo ih'iiK of w- ys and mi'ans for friviiiK ftu inqietus to Reiimiifie economic work 
of an ihd(pendent nature. A few suirj^eslions may, however, be made. 

ProcKRTioNs For Improvemeni' 

t a / kindowment of (-hairs and Fellowships for research work in economic, 

problt ms public fiinds should he spent to a much jrreater extent for this than 
intherto; and it is an object towards which charity may bn usefully directc'd. In 
add.tion commercial bodies and magnates will do well to help in such endowments 
eithei for treneral or special Htudies. 

( 1) ) Tli(“ expansion of the economic Departments of Universities and Collepies 
by the appointment of specialists in diircrent branches of Ei'Onmnics who should 

be triven fiiciliiies for such specialisation and not burdened with other work. 

( c ) Fmployment of a spein.al research staff for tho study of current 

probb'ins by cominiTcia! and political bodies and oi^ounsations in the country. 

{ (1 ) Fnconrnc;cmerit of n'search publications and their wider nai’ and publicity. 

(e) (’onsnlta'ion wiih cxpiTts for advice on a footing of equaiily. either by 

fiovernmcnt, commercial bodies or ])oliti<al organisations, with adequate rcrnuiiora- 
tion wherever necessary 

(f'l The removal of restrictions by (TOviTnmcnt on their academic stafT in the 
matter of exjircssioii of opinion on economic probbrnis. At a tame when the (lov- 
(Tument arc Irving to be resfiosiblc, if not responsivia such a mi'iisure would bo a 

statesmanlike gesture, removing public prcjudiei* ne;ainRt (lovernraent actions and 

enabling Ihe foiiiialion of a Iiealthy eeonomie opinion. 

(TOvernmcnl Dciiarlments, Hrmi'p:ovemment bodies and eommereial orgaiii- 

Patioiis should welcome independent research woikers and j^ivc them willini>; 
hclj). With the p:rowth of democratic instil ntions in this country, (JoviTnment de- 
juirtments and other jiartics would do well to realise that the piuly-mindedness 
which usually characterises tlieir attitude in ibiB matter, is responsible for the ac¬ 
cumulation or formation of prejudito' which mi^ht well be remove 1 and prevented 
by welcoming bonafide reseuicli workirs and p,iviiiti: them due recognition and 
facilities. 

(h) The eneoura^ement by riovernment and eommereial bodies to societies and 
asBOcialions doin^ oi^aniscd research woik 

(i) The improvement of existing (lovernment ma»'hiiuTy in the matter of collection 
and publication of economic and stnilslical infornuUion and of expansion in those 
casi'H at least in which the map:nilude of woik is such that private ellbrt may not 
SUC'*C((1. 

ISo far as private elTort is concerned, tho siipgeBtions made above cannot 
be carried out unless those in possession of wealth realise the full significance 
of this work in the luterestB of the country and are willing to spare fund for 
the purpose. Even if commercial bodies undertake to investigate their own 
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problems by employing their own, ful-time staff, the work done by them will usually 
be of inirncdiati; iind passing moment of the short-view type. 

In order thrt a detacheu loop; view of current events may be taken, it is desirable 
that free scope should be j^iven to academic workers, by allowing them adequate 
opportiiniiif's. The opportunities may be of two typo. 

(1) Facilities to study practical problems of commerce and industry ; and 

(2) Fmancia! help in the form of endowments of ili'search Chairs or Fellowships 
or adeqiuite granU for specific research problems by recognised workers. 

With a few honourable exceptions, it would not be vntrue to say that in 
this country, there is a divorce between the academic economist on the 
one ha id and the practical husincssman on the other. The former is considered 
too theoretical and therefore of little use by the latter ; nor is the business¬ 
man willing to rf'cognise the status and position of the academic worker in practice. 
The acad' iuic jhtroii on the othf'r hand is not always willing to make cTorts to 
understand the point of view of the businessman, audapply-his mind to practical 
problem. 

Moreover, the want of agreement among economists on important problems often 
scares away the biisinessmun ; the latter must however realise that a difference of 
opinion ('ither in any scientific work or in a practical problem is not an unhealthy 
sign ; that such a state of affairs is true of many other walks of life ; that the 
everchanging economic phenomena make it impossible for any two economists to 
look at tlH'rn from the same angle; and that given sympathetic understanding, 
co-operation, ways and riu'ans could lie found to reduce such differences to a mini¬ 
mum. The businessniaii must realise that that attitude is bound to ofiend 
academic pride and keep the true academic person at a distance from the practical 
man. The academic person on the other hand must realise that he has much to 
learn l)y way of information and experience from the practical man of business, 
which he can never hope to obtain from books. 

So far as the Governtuent effort for carrying out some of the snggestions made 
above is concerned, it may be admitted at once that the authorities in India are 
quite alive to the urgent need of improving aiid expanding their existing machinery 
and of giving faciliiie.s to private work^TS. The unfortunate part, however, is that 
tlu'ir action is not in consonance with their ideas ; financial and other considera¬ 
tions have come in the way of improvement and expansion, and the usual red-tape 
mentality comes in the way of giving facilities to private eflorts. 

KciONOMIC SUJIVEY 

The Indian Fconomic Eminiry ('toinmiltcc ri'ported in 192.5 in favour of a 
Bobenie for an eeonoinic survey of the country and for the institution of (Central 
and ITovincial Statistical Ibueaux. It, was unfortunately left to a statistician 
and an econoniis: to strike the bottom out of the schetne from its very inception ; 
for one is not in a position either to understand or to appreciate the attitude of 
Mr llarnett-llurst in his minute of dissent to (he scheme of Sir M. Visveswarayya. 
iSclfiing came oiU of this ; in the meanwhile, however, other' countries were deve¬ 
loping special economic organisations, both for expert advice and investigation to 
help the executive in their work. In order to advise the Government of India on 
the best method of doing similar works in this country, .Sir Arthur Salter, 
Director of the Economic and Financial section of the League of Nations, was 
invited to this country, liis report issued in 1951 oullinid the creation of a Gentral 
Advisory Council, each assisted by an expert staff for the purpose of advising 
the respective Governments on current economic problems. Nothing substantial 
came out of this report either. In January FJG, Sir George Schuster, the then 
Finance Member, was good enough to address the Sixteenth Annual Indian 
Economic Conference held at Delhi on the suhject, of an Economic Survey for 
India and the improvement of Economic statistics. He invited the co-operation of 
the Conference and of the Indian Economic Association in that connection. In 
response to that suggestion, a Sfiecial Committee of the Association prepared and 
submitted a memorandum to Sir George Schuster and offered co-operation on 
behalf of the Association which was unfortunately treated with scant courtesy. By the 
end of the year. Dr. Bowley and Mr. llobertson were invited to this country to 
report on the same problem. Mr. Robertson’s presence at our last Conference at 
the Anuamalai University, followed by a visit of one or both of these geutlemeu 
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to moBt University centres jjave opportunities to Indian economists among: others 
to explain to them the kind of work that was being; done by them and what could 
he done g:iven the necessary facilities and cncourag:ement. In their report pulilished 
in the beg:inning; of this year, they advocated a scheme for an Eennoraic Census of 
India with special references to the (’ensus of Production and reorganisation of 
statistics. The scheme involves rural and urban surveys and contemplates close 
co-operation with Indian Economists through the Universities. For reorganising 
the status of the academic economist in general and of the Indian Economic 
Association in particular in the seherne advocated by them we may well pay a 
tribute to the«c distinguislv'd fellow workers in the same eause elsewhere. Though 
nothing, as usual, has yet come out of this report, if the Indian authorities and 
commercial magnates will fake a lesson out of this report by recognising the status 
of the economist and the value of his work, and by helping and encouraging him, 
a great national scrvici' will have been rendered. 

Though these reports have been shelvi'd. a few minor etfurts have been made, 
perhaps in fhe right direction. We have now Boards of Economic Enquiry or 
similar bodies in the Punjab, the U. P, and in Bengal though the constitution and 
functions of these Boards vary in ddlere.nt provinces. Some expansion of the work 
of the Department of Uommercial Intelligence and Statistics has recently taken 
pbiee in addition, a few more publications are being issued by that Department. 
This IP of such a limited nature eomjiand with the magnitude of the task, which 
'om be seen from the report referred to above, that one may well despair of any 
snbttarrml r'^sult. Besides the inherent limitations of (Joveniinent work in this 
< ..niicct.’.on in any country, there are obvious limitations of a siieeial nature of 
Gov* rnment work in this country. Added to these limitations when the frovcrnaicnt 
it: iiot in a mood to do more than tin; bare minimum eompelled by necessity of cir- 
cum'^tcnccp, the nei'd on the one hand of greater pressure on tlie Governineut to 
do more, and of private initiative and On the other, is all the greater. This necessary 
'■orrc'^'tivc to State effort which is provided by private effort in other countiy, is a 
Bp-'cially urgent neeessity in our country, in view of the peculiar conditions, and it 
IS lO lie expected therefore that those concerned will like a long view of this 
matter and an organised effort in this right direction. 

Ahsociatjon’s Duty 

Wliile criticising the existing agencies for the formation of economic opinion 
in the country and making siiggt'stions for their imiuoveuientj I would be failing 
in my duty if 1 did not ask the members of the Indian Economic Association and 
of the Conference to think of the ways and means iiy which they can jilay a more 
active and a more useful part in the national scrviot. I be two important ways 
in which the Association has beim doing its work for the last IS years are the 
publication of a (J,uarteily Journal and tht* holding of an annual C'onb'rc nee in 
eo-operation wiih ihe Universities. Without in any way discouraging the work of 
our Editorial P)oard or of the Managing Editor of the journal at Allahabad, I 
think it would bi* easy to agree upon the proposition that there is a great room 
for imiirovenunt in the quality of the matiTial published in our journal and also in 
the time ot its publication. The Annual Coufereuces have provided meeting places 
ior an exchange of views, chiefly for academic workers and those interested. In this 
eonneetion, tliere is considerable room for improvement. 1 venture to make a few 
suggestions which may form the basis of discussion, and if adopted by general 
agreement, will, I hope, enable us to improve both those features of our work. 

In the first place, we may organise local centres, chietly in University towns or 
other places wlierever suitable arrangements are possible. The members of the 
Executive Committee who, as a rule, belong to dilTu’ent University centres, may under¬ 
take each in his own sphere to organise such a local centre. In other places, other 
organisers should he found. The object of the organiser in such centre should be 
to bring together the members of the Indian Economic Association resident in the 
local area and those few selected persons, who by their knowledge and experience 
or posi'ion, are likely to help in the formation of a study group. Tliis group so 
formed may arrange for weekly or fortnightly meetings for the frank discussion of 
problems. The discussion should be proceeded by an original study or investigation 
of the problem by one or more members of the group. The subjects of such study 
should be in the first place those fixed for discussion at the ensuing Conference and 
secondly those of local interest. The ultimate result of such discussion may be a 
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paper either jointly written by some members of the^^roup or by an individual. So 
far as future conferences arc concerned, the papers submitted will have thus been 
the result oI systematic study and mature dehijcration. At the same time, there 
may be other material resulting from such study and discussions, which may well 
find a place in the journal. If in the course of time we find that this system works 
successfully and that wc have more material than we can aflord to publish in the 
Journal, we may think of the arranging for the issue for special bulletins on special 
topics. Arrangements will have to be made tor some contact between the centres 
during the course of a year, so that each may be aware of the progress of work in 
the other, in some cases, one centre may be m a position to help another by the 
supply of information or by advice. The annual report of the work of the Asso- 
ciution would then contain intorraatiou ri’gardieg the work in diHerent centres, which 
means that the centres will have to keep the central otliee informed of the 
work done in each place. The work of the iSi'cretarv of the Assoeiation 
is bound to increase and he may have to be providi’d with suitable assistance for 
the purpose. This would result in live and coutHiuoiis work throughout the year 
by the members of the Association in diircrent groups, and when the result of 
such a work is [looled at the end of the year at the time of (’inference, wc shall 
certainly have bomething of which the Association and (conference can he ]iroud. 
This will also enable those who for one reason or another, are not able to attend 
the Conference and of the work of the Association, because they would at least 
be 111 a position to help the study group in the local centre liy their co-opcralion. 
'i'his work should us far as possible be done in co-ojieration with Iv.’ononiie tSocieties 
01 similar organisations, if any, are in existence at any centre. These study groups 
should be able to obtain the help and co-opcratioii of tlie (lovemraent Ite^iarrments 
and of Commercial bodies in this work. l>y some siudi arrangement, which is in 
no way revolutionary and which would enable to develop gradually irorn the exist¬ 
ing nucleus that we possess, wc should be in a position to make our opinion both 
wei'Jity and valiiatile, to laise our status high in public esteem, to make the 
membership of the Assoeiation a matter of [inde and pnvilage, and to make its work 
m general a thing w'hich those concerned cannot allord to neglect. In organising 
on the lines I have suggested ihe tiiiancial aspect haa been borne in mind ; though 
there will be some aeldilional ollice exp'-ndilurc, it will be within our means and will 
be worth while. Jt should be dillicult for us to be able lo increase oui membership 
if our work improves, in whith case increased feis will more than meet the addi¬ 
tional expeiuliiure, The work of the local centre^ will automatically utiruet inlctested 
persons w'ho will be willing to join the Association. 

“A It AY OF Truk Light’’ 

1 realise that the success of our work may depend on co-operation, and in some 
cascF even (he J.nanend assistance of Univer.'^ities, commercial bodies and pi'i’scns 
and of the (lovenimeiit ; but w'e cannot expect to g('t such assislance unless wu 
have g.)ii(' a steji forward ourselves and created a demand for it. In spite of ditli- 
cnl'ies, J am opLimislic, that once the value ot our work is aiijirecmted on its 
mciits such asnsiance would be forthcoming. In doing ho, however, we shall have 
on the one hand to give an assiiranc.c and on the. other t'j ask for privilege that 
our wort shall be on scicntdic lines and in the true interest of the country, it shall 
therefore be free from jiressure of outside parties or of those with preconceived 
notions. The task of seientihc investigator is dillieult because he cannot please 
parties if W'e worship science and truth. JJis work should be therelorc all the more 
valuable and deserving of encouragemeeL by those who realise that at this juncture 
ill the history of the country, an organised progress in this eounection is both de¬ 
sirable and urgent. 

Out of the darkness created by systematically fostered prejudices and organised 
sellishncss, a ray of true economic light may yet pcueUatc. The force of that 
light for good will depend on the devotion of the disinlerested economist to his 
science, helped m his dillicult task by those iu power and aulhority in private and 
public hfe. We can only pray that the foresight necessary for bringing forth such 
ucTt 7 t: 3 n and such help will not be lacking, and that the privilege ot an atmos¬ 
phere of freedom in which alone creative thought may blossom will not be denied 
to the ecouomist; otherwise the thinking that is done to order or iu an atmosphere 
of fear and suspense will be like the incoherent mumbling of a man in dotage, the 
precursor of the approaching end. 
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Recovery Plans for India 

rflporfi wrro then read in the Conference. Mr. M. P. Oandhi of the Indian Cham- 
her of Commerce, Caleutta, in (ho courHO of his paper, ‘‘Economic Planning 
for India— A Supreme NcccHHity/' declared :— 

“1 wiHh to lay HtriHH on (he fact that in any future sehemo of planning, undue 
emphasis should not l)(! placed on the development of large-scale industries. India 
is particularly suilcd (o (hi* devel(ii)ment of middle-class induslries, and cottage 
industiicH, and it is Huch industries which W'ill solve (he problem of unemployment 
to a gteat extent and creale eonditions in which there will be a more cf|uitable dia- 
tribniioM of capital’’. 

He said (liat he wished to lay stress on the necesHity of a correct economic 
policy for India which slioiild aim at ndueing the chronic uni'inployment and 
under-employment in the country. The precipitate fall in the price of agricultural 
commodities, had si'iions repi'reuRKiouR on the economic condition of the rnasseB in 
tins country. 'I’lie eonsumplion of various commodities had gone down. 

ill* added that India should have unrestricted jiower to enter into Trade Agree¬ 
ments with foreign eounliics in a manner which would be advantageous to her. 

Along with a jiolicy of prot(*(*1 ion, eonditions niusl be eicuted in which middle 
class and cottage induhtru's could be easily carried on in competition with large- 
scale iodustrii H and for that jnirjKise adeijuate hi'tati* aid must be oUVrcd. d'he local 
as well as C'-cntral (Governments should instilute schemes lor hel]>ing small-scale 
and (Otta^rc industries by establislnug co-operative societies, etc. What W’as needed 
was a bold jioiicy of I'Xpunsion. It was cipially essential that the Government 
filionlil take action in consultation with and after Bccuring approval of aceieditcd 
rcpreHenlativcH of jiublic oitinion in the country. 

Aspect of Economic Planning 

An economic eoiineil which would h(I() them to foresee and tackle with the com¬ 
plex economic problems of llie modern world, which would engage itself in continu¬ 
ous study of cniTcnt economic probh ms, of the development of trade and industry 
ui each province, which would (‘omj)lcte and eo-ordinate the statistical and other 
information rcijmrcd l;y the ICxeeutive and the Lcgislatnn, which would invite the 
attention of both lliese to Important ('conomie changes and tendoneies and which 
would suggest to the (lovernmi'nt }))ans for solving fundamental economic diniciiltica 
as those connected with the stabil z.ition of trade and tin* development of national 
rcsonrci's, was the economic organisation suggested by hr. }>. F. Naruiianrii'ann 
Naidu of Aiinamabu Ibiutisily in his jaipir on “home Aspects of Jv-onomie I'laii- 
iiing lor liulia”. Dr. Nauin said that il was desiiabl.* that such a Gc/iiiicil should 
have only the minimum of jiaid servants and lhat it shoiVid contain wiiliin itself 
ii'aders of imliistry and labour and ixpirls in leonomies among others. 'J'rne 
statesmanship and ])alriolisin lay not so much in envisaging the fuinre as in taking 
ellective stejis to make the dieams of lo-day the realities of to-inorrow. 

Scope and Methods 

Dr. II. L. Pf'i/ of (lie J>acca University in the course of his paper on “Scope 
and melliod ol I'/'inunnic rianniiig in Jiulia” said that, economic planning involved, 
firstly, a full knowlulge and nndcistanding of the specific (nvironment which could 
be acijuind mainly through the oigamsalion ol economic and statistical intelligence. 
It implied also tin* ])()wir of controlling the environment, which would be very 
much limited in ibcir case by the safeguards and special powers proposed in the 
fortheomiiig constitution. Another limitation was that set by the institution of 
private property, dhese limitations would suggest the seojic and method of economic 
jilaniiing in India, which should consist at present of a five-year programme for the 
Iilanniiig of planning. 

Programme of Public Works 

Dr. P. J. Thomas of the Madras University in his paper on “A plan For Econo¬ 
mic Ivieovery” showed that the breakdi-wn of purchasing power, which was the 
must diHipiieling factor in the ])resent <conomie situation, could be remedied by a 
suitable programme of public works, which w’oiild not only increase employment and 
purchasing power, but would also provide the country with a better economic 
equipment. This was, he added, one of the most important aspects of economic 
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planning to-day. A more comprehctiftivo typo of planning might not be practicable 
in the circumsianoes of India, but no fierioun objection could be urged against a cau¬ 
tious policy of loan expenditure on urgently needed works of public utility. 

Ameliorative Measures 

Dr. Gjfan Chand of the Patna University, in his paper on “Essentials Of Econo¬ 
mic Planning For India”, urged the vi('W that he was for economic, planning for 
India. Put In saw tliat neithi'r they had clearly nnderslood what it im uit and in¬ 
volved nor had tht'y the means at their diH])ostil for carrying ort a far-reaehing and 
comprehensive change like jilanned economy. He suggested that they should re¬ 
distribute (ioveniment portfolios, enlarge the fniieliuns and utility of the Paiitf 
Board, apfioml maiketing otlieers, and earry out eeonomic. surveys, make use of the 
bseal convention to get liettiu’ terms in inlernationa! excliange, establish land mort¬ 
gage banks and have demoiiH(rati()ns of imju'oved methods t)f enltivalion. These 
were all useful rncasiin's and they would liave ameliorative {fleet. Put hit them not 
confuse the issiU'S. if the jK'Culiar conditions of their national life or some immut¬ 
able laws of being make gradnaluess movilable, let them proct'ed gradnally, step by 
step, from preeedent to precedent and build slowly but surely. 

Economic Planning for India 

yVo/b 7). G. Karre of the l‘\‘rgUM)u (b)I!eg(‘, Poona, in his paper on “Eeonomie 
Planning For India” drew allenlion to a I 'w of ihe more important fealures and 
ddlicullies {>1 planning in general and ol planning in India in partieiilar. The 
])()litieal, adminiHtra(iv(> aiul eeonomie, diHieiilries set forlli by him tlireaU'md to 
make the ailopMon of a fiil-lbdged sidieme of j)lanning to India only a remote 
])Ossibility. liy the careful selection and assiduous development of manufacturing 
and coiumen-ia! jmrsuils the netaied balance must be imparted to Indian economy. 
Indiauisation of banking and insurance*, the promotion of internal migrations and 
external colonisation, the eonelusion of trade agreements with all frii'iully countries 
on purely economic grounds and as uiirnsincted basis as possible, llie greater 
jirotection of lenants. jiarticulai ly in the F. I’, ami the Rayalwaii provinces, the 
adoplion of oi^gaiii^ed poor lalief and ollnn* measures based on tlie principle of 
social solidaniy, ihe gi.idual mtrodimtion of collective insurance among their 
industrial poiiulation and the gemral lepl.ieement of unregulated money-lendi'rs 
by oiganised banking were a f('w ot the most ]>'essing objects of national economy 
which a comprehensive economic jilan ought to ad,empl. 

Fallacies of Planning 

lo his paper on “Fallacies of Ev*onoinie Planning” Mr. Kbaffrndra Nath Sen of 
the b'aleulia 11 mversity, discussed the (jueslioii of ICeonomic Planning as a phase of 
ee moinie nation.ilism aiising from i)Osl-\V,;r ("•{in >mie eonditiuns and warned 
(eoiioniists against tlie compbK'eiit ashump’ion that it meant tin* end ol the era of 
the ])re-War eomiietitive, syNlem. Ife tiaced the coursii of recent eeonomie deve¬ 
lop.neiils and eoneluded that though the luture was yet indefinite, thiTe w'ero 
cenaui tendencies which pointed in the direction ui a return to the compcliiivu 
Hysiem on a more rational basis. 

Population of India 

Mr. II. Siftha of the Falciitta Univeisity, in his paper ‘Hs India Overpopulalcd”, 
discussed the validity of some of the lests usually ajiplied for determining ovei- 
popuiation, and desenbid some jiraetiiad dcvics for judging wliether there had 
beeii any departure from the ojitimiini wilh relereiice to which alone over popula¬ 
tion or undcij'opulatioii could have any meaning. Some reli vant sialisiies of real 
ineonae per head were (piolcd in this eonneetion. It was pointed out that fuller 
data were lucessaiy in ordtr to give a ddinile answer to the (jncBlion whether 
ndia was oveipopulated or nut. 



The Industries Conference 

Simla*—9th. July to lllh. July 1934 

A Conferenco of tho MiniBlcrs and Directors of Industries from the various 
provinces and iinporlant Iridiiui Stiitcs. to^;clhtTl with experts, commenced at Simla 
on the 9th. July 1934 and continued tdl the 11th., under the chairmanship of JSir 
Fi'aiil: Aof/(‘(‘ Mt niher for jndnRtne.s and Labour, in th(! committee room of the 
Assembly huildin/^s. No re^'ular n^^enda was supplied to the delct^alcs and tho 
proecedine:H nere not opi'ii to the press. 

The main object ()f the conferenc(> was to discuss the schemes ofjvarious provincial 
(Jovernments for the development of the handloom and weaving industry for which 
the (iovernment of India had allotted Us. I lakh annually for five years. Tho 
eonferoriee would aLo consider, amon^ the major items, tho proposals to establish 
a eerdral industrial inlellij 2 :('nco and research bureau which were discussed at tho 
fifth Industries Lonfermce held in J)elhi in the hist week of Ajiril. The various 
pro', ncial Governments would come forward with then r(RpfeiiV(^ schemes for tho 
flo'CK omeiit of both the handloom ’\vea\ino: industry and research iu the sencul- 
ti'r“ irdiislry. 

The Associated I’ress learnt that del(p':ates from certain Indian States would 
first nf all aRcertain whether it is true that States arc to bt'I'xclnded from the 
dif-cnssioi'B relatin^^ to lh(‘ handloom weaving imlustry and, if so, why. They 
hold that tjjey have an important jJiirt to play in this, as in the promotion of liie 
silk uidtistry. rerha])S the \'’iceroy's Riieo 'h last yt'ar when his lAci'lleney empha¬ 
sised the mid for the eoojieration of Indian Stales with Uiilish India for the 
e(/mmoii advaneernent of both will he ijiioled iu support of the inclusion of 
Indian Slates’ repreficnlalives during the diseussions relating to the handloom 
weaving indiistry. 

The Assoeiated Press understands that the (juestion of establishing a central 
clearing house in industrial inlelligenee will lie discusHcd firht. If the conferenco 
approves of the Government of India’s scln me, a buriMiu will be set up attached 
to the Indian stores department, the esialilishmenl of which is said to have 
alreiuly had a marked (H'l'ct. in ]>romoling tin* d<-veiopment of Indian induhtrics. 
The biiienu will t'cep in ciosi; e(>ntact with industrial inaikets and euriont busi¬ 
ness, eollabnrate with tlic provincial directors regarding induHlrial research puliiish 
bulletins on matteis coniieeted with industrial resi-arch and development, assist 
iiiilustrialislH with snggi'stions and also in the orgaui/ation of industrial exhibi¬ 
tions in India. J’he Government iT India in a memorandum to thi'. delegates have 
])ointed out that the bureau will be orgaui/’d on self-eontaini^d lines in order that 
in time it can be si'parated from the Stores d*'paitment and formid into an indepen¬ 
dent depaiiment, I'hongh full details of the cost of organizations have not yet 
been woiked out the (JoviTiiment of India have tentatively decided to provide 
fnnilH in the first instance to the extent of Ks. h lakhs spread over three years. 
One of the main sonrees of information relating to industrial development being 

the provineial departments of induRtr/es thi; Government of India w'lll aseertaiii 

from the eonfc-rcnco the extent to which the local Governments will cooperate in 
making the scheme a succcbs. 

U, P. Governmi'.kt’s Kotl on Spgar and Oil Indurtiues 

The Associated I’ress understands Ijiat the Unitid Provinces Government in a 

note to till' eonb renee i)ointcd out that the sugar and oil sielions of tho 

IJarconrt Puller technological Institute are already well fquipped for industrial 
ri'senreh nlating to tbosi' two branches of industry, and if iinaneially assisted will 
be prejiared to the proposed central bureau and function as its special branches 
for both research and intelligence. 

IvAMiiMiii Government’s Note 

The Kashmir Government in a note stated that they had already allotted over 
liS. 1 lakh for setting up machinery to conduct research in tho technique of 
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carding, Bpinnin^j; and woavinpj and that if Hubstantial assistancG is forthcominp; 
they will be prepared to equip the research station with niu-ossary staff and even 
trained app’-entices. The Kashmir Government want Rs. b.OUJ annually for live 
years. 


Provincial Government’s Proposals 

How the various local Governments in Riitisb India propose to develop the 
handloom induHtry will be known by the Industries Conference tomorrow. Each 
]>rovince will of course be piven a free band to tackle (be ]>iol)lem fac.np; liandlooin 
weaviiip^ industry, l)ut, they must all keep in view the pjeneral ])olit‘y that coopera¬ 
tive buying and Bcllinj; on behalf of handloom weavers shemla be developed. 

Madra.s 

In Madras, except in the Ndj^iris, nil other districts are handloom vveavinp; 
anas. Accordin<i; to the Etil fi;^nn‘S, the total riiitnbcr of handlooms nt woik in 
the jirchuleiicv was l.D.'fOU). find the number of persons employed was G,ll,fX.)0. 
Gonsiderinp*; the (luantily of coMon twist and yarn alone eonsnmed by the hand¬ 
loom weavers ami the number of people diqiendent upon lh<; textile cottapm indus¬ 
try, 11 . is nrpmd that a sum of Rs. IjC.OdO in tlic iiist yi'ar and Rs, 1,22.1100 in 
qiu'ut yi'ars slnuild be eonlrdjuled to this piovince. In the initial Hlaj.::es 
various forms of direct assistance are ])rop()sed to he accorded to free weavers from 
their indebtedness to sow ears and hrm^ the weavers into the fold of cooperative 
Boci('ties. The crux of the whole jirohlcm ()f handloom wcavinji; is marketing: and 
the Madras Govcriirni'nt propose to ('stahlish a pirovineial cooperative marki'tin;:: 
Hoeit'ty to Ite manap'ed by a board eonsistine: of 1b members, of which the Director 
of Jiidustries will he the presidiait and tlie Jhincipal of the GovernuK’ni Textile 
Institute will be the seen'tary. It will be neecssaiy for the soeiely to appoint an 
experr maikeiinp; otfiecT with necessary stulf. TIu' soeuly will 0 ])en sales depots' in 
Huiodile centres in the presidency like Madias, Madura, Salem. C'oimbatore, llellary, 
Gonjeevararn, Tcddafuiram and G.innanore. Ste[)S will also be taken to revive (he 
existing weavfrt,’ soen'lies in thiiir repeeiivc areas, the provincial society o.aeh 

primary Hoeioty a fjjrant o! not mole than Its. 2 j 0 per annum to meet its 
expenditure. 


RniMA 

The Tliirma Government have Buhmitled a lon^ mfmorandnm in which they 
claim me re tlian what they would ^('t as one-tenth share on the {ground amonjjj 
other Ihin^^s, that Rurma has the lar/;est number of looms of any jnovinee in India 
fiiu! that she has no interest in (he mill indiistiy, for the |)iui('(‘tion of which the 
Indian Tantf (I'l xtilc' Trotcction AiiH'iidmenl) Ihll was passed. Tlu‘ duties imposed 
by this t)ill fab vvilhoiit any eorrespondine: hem lit to (he peojilcj th(' hulk of whom 
are a^ricultuiists and as the handloom industry is an important siibsidiary occupa¬ 
tion of a^nenllurists it deserves a greater amount of share in (he p;ranls-in-aid. 
At present th(' iiandloom indusliy, wh eh is seatlered tIiruu<j;hoiit the ])iovinec. is 
uuor^ani/i'd. With a ^rant-in-aid, it is proposed to establish a permanent exhibition 
of th<' baiuiloom weavers’ products and a research station, as well as an orpouiiza- 
tion of demonstration jiarties the aim of which will be to introduce improved appli¬ 
ances aud methods of weaving. 


BOMllAY 

In Bombay the grant-in-aid is proposed to be'spentat the commencement of start¬ 
ing district industrial assoeiations for helping weavers in the mattir of marketing 
llieir products, most of the working capital lu'ing supplied to the assoeiatioiiK by 
cooperative banks. At least live sneh associations will be necessary to start with, 
each to he allotted Rs. 5 000 jar annum. The consliiiition of the district industrial 
assoedati on will he on the basis of co-operative sales agency and will be open to the 
association to sell goods to members and non-members. 

United Provinces 

In the United Provinces they have several sehemes, the total cost of which will 
be Rs. 2,20,000 on account of non-reeurring charges and Rs. 50,000 for recurring 
expenses. The sehemes iiielude a provincial intelligence bureau, a provincial mar¬ 
keting organisation, provincial designing section, a provincial refinisbing plant and 
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a provincial research institute and also a survey of the handlootn industry in the 
province. 

CentraT. Provinces 

The Central ProvinecH Government winheH to eslabliHh weaverB’ co-operative so- 
cictieH at Nagpur, Kamptee, .liihbnipore, Ellijpur and Biiihanpur with a hundred 
menib<TB in each nocieiy. 'J'iiere will be dejiols at each centre for the Bupply of 
raw niateiialH and for the Bale of finished cloth. The total (xpenditure, for the five 

BocietKB, iH CBial)lish('d at lis. (n.OlKJ in the first year. It is said that in the (’eiitral 

ProvinecH the handlor in weaving iriduclry jirovides einpU'yment to lOtl.OUO adult 
workiTH and about L’oOdfOO depcaidant. Forty per cent of the total quantity of cloth 

eonsunied in the pruviiiefs is piodueul iii handlooms. 

Assam 

In AsFiini the condition of handloom weaverfl is said to he unhappy ovvinp; to 
tlie tradi dtpiession and coinpeiition fioin outside. Every househoider, be he rich 
or ])oor, i>oss(‘ss(H a loom. 

'Ihe Assam Govdiiment juojiose two much needed schdues for the ronsideration 
of the ( jov( rrirridit of India ; (I) the staitiijR of a ef»nimerciul eoiirse as an addition 
to the («o\(rnment A\eavinij: Iiihiiiute at (Jaiihati ; the r(orf.raiiisation of the 
(iove^'ament < in]>oriiim at (rauhal.i to increase its iiseliilneKS and expand its acli- 
viiies, i tie enipoiium, afitr its r('Orp;anisal ion, can become a eeiilral iiistO ut ion to 
linJe..Hlv-' Hull seheineH as may be neeesBary for developintc, eo-uperalinjj:, hiijnqj; 
aii(' BiliiiiL; on behalf of hundluoiu weavers and for the better oreauisalion of (be 
imJusliy. 


JIenoal 

liie Brnpil GoviTnnient yiroposed to reconstitute the P>oard of Industrial Ihiion, 
ai'point one weaving: and dyiiiR (Xpert for each industrial Union and to train uj) 
weavi’iH in mw tle-^i^ois of jmildiis. te.xlil(‘, etc. One supervisor w’lih technical 
knowiedRC of wdiviiq!; is ])roj)Osed to l)c aiipointed for eveiy-0 wi'avcrs’ societies. 

1 he union will rtquire a lump subsidy of its. bXlOO rupees each. Maiketinyc offices 
are proposfd to lie aiqHiintcd to sujiply inloiinntion rey^aidinp iiiarkcliiif; conditiouB 
to Ihe juovinciul society us well us of industiial unions. 

Pl’NJAR 

Ihe Punjab Government yiroyiORe to have a centr-.l organisation witli branelu '9 
in vveaviny.' edilies. These depots, in ccllalioration wiili the coopeiativc sneKSies will 
hU]) in the sujiply oi suitable (pialities of raw materials at (iuajuT ratis, sujijily 
infoimat 1(111 as to the qnalitus ol cloth l(i be pureliasid, as also :n ihdr s!nm.iaidiza- 
tion and adveiiisdiidit, IJien there will be a luaikeliiip otlusr, with iissistants, who 
will advice the cditial oiy'^anisation as !(► the t}j)('S of <‘ioih to lie pniehased and 
at what jiiice. It is yiroj osed to locate the (cntral oiRuiiisation at Amritsar, with 
hianelus in ontlyiny^ imyioiiant weuvinp; centics like Ludhiana, Jalalpur, Hoshiar- 
yuir, Jatlaii, Mintaii and Panijiat. 

kSERI( UI.TORAL EeSEA RCII 

Seridilinral resiaich, for which Bs. 1 lakh is to be allotted annually for five 
yeais, will be diseussid by the eonfeieime, wlien tin* representatives Irom Madras, 
Ihhar and Orrissu, Asssani, IMysore, Kashmir, Indore and Gwalior tStalcs, the 
U(rural Provinces, Benual, the Puniub and Luniia will explain their resyieelive 
schemes. 

Mysore 

Mysore yiroduee about 50 yxr cent, of the total oulput of raw silk iir India, and 
nceordiiiR to the 'Jariff Jloaiel, the Ulate syiends lis. 2 lakhs annually. The cost 
of mnllieriy havis eonstiliite about GO yier cent, ol the total cost ot production 
of silk. Jfence (he Mysore IState yuoposed research work in manurial exyicri- 
nients, iniprovement of local mulberry by grafliiifj; and other methods. A8 
iHpards sericulture, several exjienmeritH are suy^Rested to increase this production 
of cocoons yicr unit and improve their qualtly. Thirdly, economies in the cost of 
rediriy!; arc yiroposfd. Jhc total cost of the schemes is a little over Ks. 2 lakhs 
uon-iecuiiiiiy; and Ps. G7,GC0 recurring. The Mysore Government has also outlined 
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a scheme for starting a silk waste spinniiif; factory at a cost of Rs. 08,000, which, 
they state, is a le^ntimatc charji^c on sericultiiral research. 

These schemes of the Mysore Oovernraent are siipporterl by an claborote memo¬ 
randum by the Mysore 8ilk Association, which deals exhaustively with the measures 
to be adopted for improvement in the cultivation of mulberry, rearing of cocoons 
and reeling of silk. 

MADPvAS 

In Madras the principal place where rearing of silk worms and reeling of 
cocoons are carried on extensively in purely cottage conditions is KoII(!gai taluk, 
close to Mysore. Other centres where research work ca!i be cariicd on are Ooonoor, 
Kuppum, ilosur and Palmer. As the Madras Presidency produces one of the best 
indigenous vaiictics of silkworms and grows a good variety of bush mulberry H is 
urged that a sum of Rs. 'Ibj.bOT) at least be allotted for undertaking research work in 
the first year and about Rs, 2d,000 in the succeeding years. 

Pin A11 AND Orissa 

The Bihar and Orissa Government slate that the rearing of silk-worms otl'ers 
great possibilities. 

Central Provinces 

The Central Provinces Oovernmeni would like to conduct intensive scientillc 
research schcraOK to improve Tussore silk rearing and improve the volume of the 
cocoon output by setting up a smidl organisation at an estimated cost of Rs. 4,000 
per annum. 

Assam 

The Assam Oovcrnnionf state that out of 12 districts silk rearing is practised in 
right and a start has already been made in two of the remaining districts. No¬ 
where, perhaps, in India, except in As.sam, are three species of silkworm cultivated. 
The extension of the industry as a whole is hindered for want of funds. The 
Assam Government recommend the establishing of a central research iustitutc in 
Assam. 

Kahiimir 

The Kashmir Government has a schenue for establishing an inslitnic. It points 
out : ‘No oth('r (country or part of bis Majesty s dominions is endowed by natnro 
with such faeilities fiir the success of the sericultiiral industry as Kashmere and 
Jammu. The Slate is now prodneing annually 20.000 ounces of silkworm seed, 
4C,Orio maniuls of cocoons and 23 000 lbs. of raw silk. 'I'he industry afiords a means 
of livdihood to bOpOO furnilics. The industry is now' hit by (‘ompetition from China 
ninl .lipan. The Kashmir Government w.ints a provision of Rs. 25,000 annually 
for BubH(qncnt years in order to give a start to the proposed iustitutc. 

Central India 

M.r. J. R. Hutchinson, oflicialing director of the plant industry in Indore, 
says ‘With proper research work, there is every reason to believe that sericulture, 
which has already l)eeii attempted in Central India, would be successfnr He stressfid 
the urgency of this cpiesiion by a mention of the fact that the immediate problem 
in Ccntral ludia is the provision of an alternative crop in place of opinion. 

Benoal 

Bengal has also supplied a scheme for silk cleaning and twisting machinery at 
the Oovernraent institute. 

Pun,TAR 

The Punjab Government state climatically submontane tract of the province is 
very suitable for silkworm rearing. 

Burma 

The Director of Agriculture, Burma in a note, states that the difliculty experienced 
up to date by the department in extending the industry has been due to tho 
prejudice which exists among Buddhists against the killing of the larvae, which is 
an essential part of tho process of silk worm rearing. At I^eiktho, in the Toungoo 
hill tracts, where there is a small sericultural industry supervised by the Italian 
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Roman Catholic Mission most of the people arc non-Biidtlhiat Karons, and this 
diffieulty does not arise. There are mulberry ^^^ardons at 'Maymyo and Paukkaun^. 

The Bfhemo for research proposed by the Burma Government is estimated to 
cost Rs. 10,000 non-recurrinjTj and Rs. 10,000 recurring in the first year. 

Gwalior has also submitted a scheme. 


Sir Frank Noyce’s Speech 

Sir FrafiJ: Nnyr(\ in the course of his speech in opening the Indnstries Confe¬ 
rence, said that they were thcie to im{)lement the passage in the Governnuint rc'so- 
iution on the I’roviiH'ial I'lconomic Coiiferencf', dealing with the proposal to consti¬ 
tute iiuluHtiial intelligi ncc and resiiarch on sound and practical lines and to decide 
on the best way of distriliutmg grants which the Government of fndia had given 
for research in scricullural industry and for the development of the handloom 
weaving industry. 

Itrgarding the first he said : ‘Wo said why we are anxious that the Bureau 
should be of the utmost value to you and that we want you to tell us how we can 
miike 1 * of the utmost value to you. One question which wu'is put to me in my 
rcf'cid tour, both in (Calcutta and Bombay, was ‘'Why are you attaching this Bur¬ 
eau to llu! liulian Si ores department and would it not he tjt;ttcr to have it as a 
HtpaTtiic oreanisation 1 think that a perusal of the note that the Chief Cion- 
Irolier ot Stores, Sir James I'likeathly, has ])laccd before you will give a siifficiaet 
answer to *hat (juestinri. W(‘ arc attaching it to tlie Indian Stores department bo- 
eans( the Indian Stores dcfiartincnt is uiulcr the very able gnid.ance of Sir James 
I’ilkc'itlily nliose uork on tx'half of the develojnnent of the Jinlian industries and 
rspe<'iaily of the Rmnllcr Indian indnsirie.s, has betm recognized throughout the length 
and breadth of India (hear, hear). We are attaching it to his (h'partmcnt because 
it is a live dipartmerit. In giving him additional work which he has very readily 
undertaki'n to carry through we are ])lacing at your disjiosal the benefit of the ex¬ 
perience and knowledge of all the otficers of his department, and we are also pla¬ 
cing at yoiir disposal the resonrees of the test house which that departriient main¬ 
tains. If any of you would like a closer acijuaintance wnth the woiking of the 
Indian Stores dc})artment, if yon would like lo know what it does in the way of 
testing and reporting on thi' diflcrent yirodiicts manufactured in this country, 1 
would suggest to you that if you are ever in Calcutta you should visit the Aliporo 
test house when you will receive a very warm welcome and everything will be ex¬ 
plained to you. 

“You wtll have gathi-red that we are not starting a scheme on the very exten¬ 
sive liiu'S suggested in tin; course of our discussions last year, Some ot you would 
have liked to see us start a OiUinciI of Industrial Research somewhat on the ImeB 
of lh(' Impi'riai (ionncil of Agricultural R'‘search. J explained the obji^clions to 
tliat last year. I need not repeat them. Most of you wore Iktc last year and you 
know what they arie One very great, objection is of course the financial one. Ano- 
(b(T is that if we were to start an Imperial Council of Industrial Re.search wo 
should not really know at present the b(‘St lines on which to start it. It is for 
these reasons amongst others that we arc proposing to start on this small 
scale. Although it is cm a small scale and altlnvugh the money we have at 

our disposal only amounts to Rs. 5 lakhs to bo spent in three years I cannot 

myself help thinking that a very great deal can be clone with that money 
if we use it in the way foreshadowed in tSir James Pitkeathly’s note. 

Position ok the Indian States 

‘There is one very ira})ortant point and that is the position of the Indian 
States in respect of this bureau. The position of the Indian States difiers very 
greatly in regard to the three questions which are coming before us to-day but in 
respect of this Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research we hope that they will 
come in as full collaborators and co-operators in the scheme. We are anxious that they 
should come into the scheme on exacjtly the same terms as the Indian provinces, I may 
say that there is no question at any rate at this juncture of charging any fees for 

the iililisaiion of the services of the bureau. Those will be placet! at the disposal 

of the [irovinccs and of the Indian Slates without any charge whatever. But 
we hope that in return for our doing so they will also place their own sources of 
information and their own research iustitutesj if they have any, at the disposal of 
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the bureau so that it may work for the greater good of India as a whole. I hope 
it will be obvious to you that this bureau may form the nucleus of a much bigger 
organisation in the year to come. What we are asking you to do is to let us try 
out his experiment, and if it proves successful then to decide in consultation to¬ 
gether in what directions its operations can be extended and how it can be made 
more useful. 

“Now I turn to the question of sericuKural research. 1 had better make it per¬ 
fectly clear that the position of the iStates in that matter is not the same as It is 
in regard to the JUireaii of industrial Intelligence and Research. I may here bring 
in for a moment this question of ham’Joom weaving and show you w'here the dider- 
euco lies, in regard to Hcricultiiral rcHcarch we are, it is true, dealing with an all- 
India question. lUit the money available is British India money and wo should not 
be willing to make any grants to the states unless it is for research work which 
will be of use to British India. The money we have available for serieultural rese¬ 
arch is apparently as shown by a close study of the memoranda which have been 
placed before us by the Hlates and thi; provinces a mere drop .in the ocean and it 
will be a very diflicult matter indeed to decide how it is to be used to the best 
advantage. 1 think you may consider it desirable that we should appoint a sub¬ 
committee of our members to consider this mutter and it will be for us to consider 
whether a large portion of the one lakh available could not be best utilised in 
obtaining the services of a first class serieultural expert who could come out to 
India and advise ns how best to spend what lilllo money wo have. The second 
(jucstion which will have to be considered is whether it is advisable that we should 
appoint a Rcncnltural commitlee, more or less a permanent serieultural committee, 
to deal with the administration of this grant and generally to co-ordinate the diort 
in regard to serieultural development. liie third question is whether again in view 
of the small amount of money we have it would not be advisable to spend the 
greater part of it on tiu; production of disease-free seed. These seem to me the 
three main (piestions wliieh arise in regard lo serieultural research. 

“Now i turn to the (luestion of luuuilooin weaving. There, as 1 have explained, 
wo arc dealing with British India money and 1 nrn afraid that as things are at 
present, though they may be diiUTcnt iiiuier the federal constitution to which wo 
are all looking forward, there is no rnoiu'y available for expimditiiro in Indian 
fStatcH. But if tlie States would I:ke, as 1 hope they will, to take part in our dis- 
euHsions on the subject, if they would like to give us the benelit of their experience 
and of the work they have done, if they would alao like to learu if they can, as X 
hope they can, from British India and profit by the experience of British India, 
they will be very welcome indeed to do so. The amount we have at our disposal in 
this case is, I am glad to say, eunsidcrably larger than in that of serieuiiural research. 

I cannot say exactly how iniiidi it is, Ttic Governnient of India have promised that 
they would spend on the haiidloom industry an amount equal to the proceeds of 
an imjiort duty of a quarter anna jier pound on imported yam uj) to bO tS. We do 
not yet know what the amount is likely to be. The estimate W'hich Sir Jospeh Bhoro 
gav(' in the Assembly was about Ks. dl and half lakhs, but we have reason to think 
that it will probably be a little moie. This year we shall only get 11 monthB’ proceeds 
but 1 think we can work moie or less on a ligure somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for a year. I shall dual with tbe (jnestion of procedure lu a move¬ 
ment, but I would say now that the questions which seem to me most important 
are the extent to which the cooperative movement can bo utilized in saving the 
handloom industry, whether there are any matters of common interest such as the 
(luestiou of designs and that of improved niachiiiery which could with greater 
advantage be undertaken at the centre, and the extent, if any, to which the grant 
should be used for instructional and similar purposes. 

‘There is one very impoitaut point we have to bear in mind in regard to both 
serieultural research and also the handloom industry, and that is that the grant 
which is being placed at our disposal is for five years only, and that any schemes 
which we approve will have to bo based on that assumption. Another point which 
should bo meuiioncd is that wc are here to-day really in the position of advisers to 
the Government of India. The Government of India stipulated, in promising this 
grant, that it must be spent on approved schemes, that the schemes should be 
placed before the Government of India for consideration. This is not, therefore, 
entirely a matter for ray department, though J have no doubt that the recommenda¬ 
tions of a conference such as this of which 1 am a member will carry the utmost 
weight with the Govt, of India and will receive their moBt.^Bympathotic consideration.’ 

53 
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Sir J. Pitkeathly’s Speech 

Aftor Rir Fraiik Noycn had opened the (‘onfcrcnce, Sir James Pitkeathhj outlined the 
prineiplcB of the proponed InduRtriid Intelii^^ence and PeReurch Bureau and emphasis¬ 
ed the dependenee of the proposal on the cooperation of the provinces. At the same 
time he pointed out the assistance which the Indian Rlores department could i^ive 
to the industry. 

After that the conference appointed two committees to consider in detail the 
memoranda received from provinces makinji; claims to shares in the p;rants for 
handloom w’cavin;:; and sericulture. Memoranda were also receiv('d from a number 
of Indian States j)roposin^ seiiemes for expenditure of part of the money available 
for n^:;riculiure within tlunr boundaries. 

The ^omeral discussion on the handloom w'eavin^ industry was followed with a 
vii'W' to securing the benefit of the expeiieiicc of experts ])resent. The principal sub¬ 
jects discuRsed w(‘rc cooperative organisation of handloom weavin^^ best arran|]:;G- 
ments for inijirovin^ designs and securin/j; the fulh'St use of all im])rovements in 
machinery and the ^'cneral principles which would ^ovitu the allocation of ^;rantB. 

tn winding: up the ])roceedinp;H for the day the chairman su^r^isted that the best 
eritcrni for allocalinp^ /grants \Y()iild be the number of looms in the jirovince, the 
amount which the province was spending on handloom weaviiij^ at preseut and 
the (xoenditure which it proposed to make in future. 


Decisions of Sub-Committees 

The whole of 10th. July was taken up with the deliberation of the handloom sub- 
r-omiivMee and the 1 Uh. July morning with those of the st'ricullure snb-commirtee. 
J’he full conference met a^oiin in the afternoon and first accepted unanimously 
the ^:''iieral lines of the proposal for the formation of an industrial intelligence 
and research bureau. The dele^mtcs from every province and State promised whole¬ 
hearted support for makinp; the bureau a success. The conference adopted tlic 
reports of the handloom and sericultural snb-eommitee. In the ease of handloom 
weaving industry the decisiem was taken that grants should be distributed in the 
p-ovinc('H in the first year as to one half in proportion to the average expenditure 
by the local (lovernmcnts on the improvement of the handloom weaving industry 
during the last five years and as to the other half in proportion to the consump¬ 
tion of yarn in the handloom industry in Ihi; provinces ami that local (ii)vernmeiits 
be asked to revise their schemes in the light of the sums which they could obtain 
in th'H way and criticisms of their sdicmcs which were made liy the 
conference. 'The conference also decided that 15 per cent, of the grant be 
reserved to the Govi'rnmcnl of Jndia for distributions to niitior adminiblration 
and provinces which tfjuiiably reajuircd extra aHsisiaiice. 

Ah rcgaids sericulture ihe decision of the conference was that (he sum available 
for distiibution, namely, rupees one lakh a year was so small that it would be 
spent in a way which jiromiSL'd most immediate btaiclit to the industry, namely 
in increasing the hupj)ly of disease-free seed. It was also decided that an imperial 
(Oimmittce be set np and attached to the bureau of industrial intelligence and research. 
The conference eoncliulcd after an interchange of compliim'iilfl. Rome delegates expres¬ 
sed sjieeial gratdicatioii that the conference was likely to become an annual event. 

A sub-cornmitiee of the Conference discussed on the 11th. July the position of 
the sericultural industry in conncetiou with the promised grant ()f a lakh for 
research work. As advised by 8ir Frank Noyce in his opening speech the sub¬ 
committee approved the i)ropoHal to aj^point a permanent imperial sericultural 
eommiltce under the auspices of the Bureau of Industrial Beseareh to be attached 
to the Indian Rlores dcjiartment. This sericultural committee will consist of repre- 
sentativcH from the silk growing provinces in jhitish India, namely, Assam, Bengal, 
Madras, Puiijid), Bihar and Orissa and Burma and two Indian States, Mysore and 
Kashmir. The sum of one lakh for research was considered too inadcrpiatc for the 
promotion of the industry and it was decided to make a request to the (ioveru 
meat of India for an enhanced grant. 



The Assembly Ottawa Committee Report 

The As^^enibly Oihiwa Cotninill.re’rt llcporC waft ])rcBeutcd by Sir Joseph Bhorc in 
the Le;;i8Uil,i VO AsHcmbly on the Slut. August 1934. 

Sir Ainlnr Rahim and Mr. K. Ncopij appended a minute of dissent to the 
Majority lUport, in which they field— 

(1) The preferences ^iven hy the ITiiited Kiiwdom to our ap:ri('ullnra] products 
have not, to any ('Xlent that m.itters, heliied India to recover the lost j::rounds. On 
tilt' other hand, tlie Trefen nee ^iven l)y India to the Utiiteil Kinf;doin has adversely 
a/leeted our fort‘i}j;u niaikcts. 

(3) The heavy ileliciency in our exports ia mtiiuly due to the wejikenine: of our 
foreijj;!! matk't.s atid tlie small incieasc i'‘ the exixirts that, there has been diiriufz: 
IddiT.M as compart'd with is not such as to reiiHSure us that India is on 

the fair way let econoinie and tinaiu'ial recovery. 

(■») ITivin^ regard to llnj ceonnmit; policit'S adopted practically by all other 
eouiitries. trade; ajricements on the bisis of mutu:il inU'rests st'cm inevitable. 

Theri'fore, they recommend dctiniti' aeireeim'iits on thi; system of tpiotas with all 
important eounliicH, so that our trade pobiiion may lie established on a surer 
basts. 

The Ottawa Aerc'i'ment, thi'y exjiress the opinion, should at least be modified to 
the extent lU'ccssii.atcd by su<di ai^ieemenls. 

Mr. S. Silo ram Rajn. submitted a separate minute of dissent in which he 
siibmited I)r. Mi'rjs U'port to a detailed analysis and came to eonelusions 
entirely diillrent from those of the majority of the Assembly (Committee. 


Majority Report 

‘'The United fvinirdom has pr un'd a steadier market for both prefi'rcntial and 
non-ynefereniial Indian eommodities than the foieiyrn countii''S in yr^mi'ral. 

“Tin; j::c,in i'll tendency of mutual trade between India and the United Ivin;^dom 
has bei'ii teiuluu:; towards an c(|iialily of ex(;han,lj:c. 

“'rhe ]>feferences ^iven by India have not adversely afleeted Indian eonsumors of 
the Indian ri'Vi'iiucs. 

‘ rhe import pu'f(U’ctn‘-s have not proved detrinu'utal to any Indian industry. 

“’On the whole, the Ottawa 'Trade Ac;reemont has been for the mutual benefit of 
the eontraelii)^^ parties”. 

'I'hi'sc were the ireneral eonclLisions arrived at by the nuajority members of the 
Afuimbly Ottawa Oommittee a])i>oint('d to examine the report of l>r. I). B. Meek, 
DireetorA b'lieral of Oommereial Intelliyrenei' and Statistic'^, on the workinj!; of the 
Ottawa Ayrreement. i'he followitifr are extraets from the majority report : — 

“Tliouudi WO! do not necessarily subscribe to all the deductions or eonelusions 
contained therein, Dr. IMeek’s report eonstitutes a very fair and impartial review 
of trade eoiiditious since the initiation of the preferential scheme. 

EI'I'EPT op i^UKPFaiKNCES ON EXPORTS 

“The followin*; arc our y.'^eneral conclusions in each ease : 

Rice : The preference to rice has Iieen of value to India, whose position in 
the United Kinyijdom market has improved both relatively and absolutely diiriny]; 
the pi'riod under review. 

We would invite the attention of the Government to the necessity of ensurinyj; 
that the effectiveness of the preference is not diminished by the invasion of the 
United Kiipiidom market by foreic;!! paddy and wo would also ask them to consider 
whether a preference for rice cannot be secured elsewhere, particularly in Malaya. 

The preference has secured to the Indian exporter a very substantial share in 
United Kiujjjdom market which had been practically lost to India and to this ex¬ 
tent it must be rej^arded as definitely of benefit. 

Tea: The iireference has maintained InduTs posifion vis-a-vis Ceylon in the 
United Kin^i;dom market and it will ensure to India a fair share in that most 
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important market in the event of any intrcaBc in her export allotment under the 
rcBtriciion Hchemc. 

Tanned SkiiiB : The evidenee before uh doer? not wnrrfliit the concluBion that the 
prefeiTTue han produeed an nppreeiiible (fleet on cxj^ortR fiom India. 

Jiite Mnnnfaetiire ; Any ndvnnlntce which haH acerind from the preference on 
jntc manufaclures haR been in the natiiri' oi iiiRuranre a^aiunt Iorb of market rather 
than a positive to the Indian manufacturer. J'hc preference is of more value 
in that it permits the Indian exj)orter to eomiietc on equal terms with the British 
manu facturer. 

Teak : India has improved her position relatively and absolutely in the United 
Iiwinrrdom market. 

Woollen Carpets : We are npreed that India has secured a definite advantage 
from the preference on woollen carjrets. 

T()bacco : (a) nnmaiinfju tiired : We are impressed with the potential value 
of this preference in view of the increasing ))rodnction of cigarette tobacco in India. 

(b) Manufactured: We are doubtful whether tlie prcftrcncc on manufaclured 
tobacco has had any definite value for India. 

Castor Herd : We are of opinion that this preference has been of value and has 

enabled India to make a certain anKiiinl. of headway at the exjieiise of her competitors. 

Big Lead : The prcfiTi'iice has been shared with otluT' fOTtipire countries and 
Aiist^ralia ntipears to have bemlited to a greater extent than India. 

Ci'^tor Oil : Wliile the Indian ])rodnet has eonsolidated its jiosition in the United 
Kin; dui., maiket at tlu' ('xpc'nso of foreign oil, eounlnes other than the United 
Knienlom have also incrcasc'd their d('inand for Indian oil. We eaiinof, therefore, 
with any certainty that the j)ref('renee has berufiled the Indian expoiler in 
geneial. 

Linseed Oil : No advantage has rcsnllcd from this preference. 

(’^ocoanut oil : The preference has Ix'en of little bi'iiefit to India. 

Ground-nut oil : A very definite advantage has lesulhd from the pri'fercncc. 
India H total exports have increased significantly in the past two yeais and the 
Lniu’d Kingdom market has been alniosl, conqilctcly cajitured. 

Ilape seed and sesannim oils : The puferiTiccH in r<'sj)ect of tliese oils have little 
value in themselves though, here again, as in the ease of coooaiiut oil, we recognise 
their sAf(ignarding value. 

Cqflee: The preference has not enabled India to do more than maintain her 
position in the Unibd Kingdom market. 

Coir; The very marked incTcase in respeel of coir mats and mattings is clear 
cvulenco of the hendiciul eflect of the pn'ferencM'. 

Gronnd-nuts: Though tho preference has ('unbled India to gain sorin' ndvanlage, 
other Urnpiic countries have gained to a greater ('xlent. 

Hnudalwood oil: The jireK'renee has seemed to India a gnater share of the 
United Kingdom market at n time wb(-n exports to foreign eoiinlrics were 
decreasing. 

Granite setts: The preference on granite setts has been of advantage to India 
in so far as it has enabled a new line of tradi' to start. 

Magnesium chloride: J'hc evidenee so far available does not justify the conclu¬ 
sion that the preference has yet been of hem fit to India. 

Cotton yarn, Cotton maniifaetures, magnesite, sjiiees and wheat : The preference 
on these commodities has not been of benefit up to now. 

K iW’ cotton: We are agreed that, on the whole, Dr. Milk’s Kejiort contains 
a fair statement of the advantage which has accrued to India from the undertaking 
of His Majesty’s Government under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Supplementary agreement in respect of iron and steel: We are of opinion that 
the assured oH-take of pig-iron to the TTniled Kingdom under tho Supjilenientary 
Agreement was c^f value to the Indian pig iron j)roducer and we are equally 
satisfied that the agreement in respect of sheet bar has been of some advantage. 

Colonial preKrcncc: We arc of opinion that the preferences granted by the self- 
governing Colonies have had little chcet on Indian trade. 

We note (hat Ceylon has not given full cllect to tho preference agreed upon 
at Ottawa. We recommend the cocoanut report and the resumption of negotia¬ 
tions with (k'ylon with a view to arriving at a definite decision in respect of our 
trade rOations with that Colony, 
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It is our opinion that in each case which was the subject of our scrutiny, 
the preference has to a greater or lesser extent benefited the United kingdora. 
We considei that on the whole. Dr. Meek’s appreciation of the ((Feet of each of 
these preferences as set out in Chapter II of his rejiort as a fair estimate of their 
value, and that preferences, in so far as Ihi'y have moderated or counteracted the 
factors ninkin^^ for a dccriasc in irapoits into India, have been of definite value to 
the United Kingdom. 

Effect Of Puefeuenc es On Puiceh 

In Chapter HI of the Departmental Report are to be found the detailed statis¬ 
tics of prices of a very extensive raiipm of commodities in n'spect of which piefer- 
cnee is enjoyed by imports from the Ihnted Ivinf^dom. We have made a candnl 
and dt'iailed analysis of these statistics which has shown that while in a few 
e.iscH prices of both J’.rilish and non-Brili^h imports have risen and, in some 
what more numerous class, foreign prices have risen wlnle. Ihilish prices have 
fallen or remaoied at their former levels, in the f!;reat majtirily of eases tlna’C has 
been a /jjcneral fall in prices. We are satisfied that where jn'ices have risen 
it has been due to special causes unconnected with preferences. 

On balance, wo are of opinion that the Indian consumer has not been pre¬ 
judiced by the iireforential Hchemc. 

EU'ext of jueferenees on customs revi'nne On the material Infoie ns, 
therefore, it is clear, that the preferences have not adversely afleeted Indian 
revenue. 

We arc informed that only one industry, viz, the Aluminium ITtciisil Manufac¬ 
turing^ Industry has n'preflcnted that it has been ad verst ly affected by the opmai- 
tions of the Otlawa PrcferenccH. 

We are of opinion tliat it has not been estalilished that tlio industry iu qucBtion 
has in any way been affecled adversely by the Ottawa rrcferenccs. 


GeNERAI. CoNCl.USIONB 

In the course of our deliberations it was Rue:{j:ested that as a result of the Oilavva 
'frade Atire-nneat, fcertain forei^m countries had imposed restrietions on imports 
from India by way of retaliation. 

We have, therefore, bad jirepared a list of the restrietions imposed liy foreijj;!! 
eountries since 192T which show’s also the reasons for th(‘ reslrii'tiv(‘ action. 

It afipears, that in no case w’us the resirieiive action retaliatory in nature or 
specially directed a^oainst India. 

Our lo’neral conclusions wliich must be re^ardi'd as subject to the reservations 
set out in para^Tapli 2 and 7 of (he report, may be Rummarised as follows : — 

(a' Th(‘ export trade in articles which enjoy preferences on importation into 
the Uniied Kiiifidom forms at the same time the most imjiortant and the most 
stable part of our total e.xjiort trade 

(b) The United kin^-: lorn has jiroved a steadier market for both preferential and 
iion-j)ref(!renlial commodities tlian have foreic;n couiitiies in <i:eneral. 

(e) (Since the initiation of the preferential scheme, the mmeral dowmward trend 
of the United Kingdom’s import into India has been checked and shows an 
increase, 

(d) The {general tendency of the mutual trade between India'' and the Unitid 
Kin^'jdom has been tendine; towards an equality of exelianp;e which has practically 
been established in the first year of the prefercnei's. 

(e) The majority of the preferences enjoyed by India in respect of her more 
important exports have been of definite value to her export trade. 

(f) Till' preferenees trivi'n by India have similarly bien of defunto assistance to 
the United Kingdom and where they have not b'd to an inen'ased trade, they have 
at least tended to counteract factors opcratiii}:; in the oiiposite dir^’ction. 

(j;) The mutual preferences between India and the non-self-^overninp; Colonics 
have had little effect on trade exchanp:cB. 

(h) The preferences ^iven by India have not adversely effectcd Indian consumers 
or the Indian revenues. 

(i) The import preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry. 

(j) On the whole, the Trade Agreement has been for mutual benefit of the con¬ 
tracting parties. 
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THE OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT 

Minute of Dissent 

The following: diflsentin{> note was appended by Mr. B. ^itarama Raju, to the 
Report of the ABsemhly Ottawa (^^mrnittce on Dr. Mock’s Report on the working 
of the Ottawa Preferencefi. The followin^i; are extracts from the minute :— 

Gn the information available to us, there has been no increase in our production 
taken as a whole. 

On the other hand, some of the commodities, where increased production was 
expected, showed even a decline in production as for instance linseed, coffee and so 
forth. 

There has been no expansion of oiir total trade directly attributable to prefer¬ 
ence. Excepting ill ih(. case of woollen carpets and ruf^s, where there has been a 
definite exj^ansion of trade duo to prefercnci!, iher^ haS been no delinitc case of 
expansion on any commodity dne to i)refcrence. 

There was in a vi'ry few cases some improvement in trade noticed, but that 
improvL'ment was noticed in our exports lo foreign countries as well as to countries 
^rnntin^^ preference even to a ^^reatcr extent. 

dherefore, the improvianent cannot he credited to preference. In the same way 
I'relei’enee cannot he held ri‘sp')nBible for the dt'clme of trade in certain commodities 
which wi're expected to (xpand in countries k'fantin^; preference when the trade in 
those eommoditicH showed improvement in eouniries not ^rantin^, prefereiico. 

li \\k lake the United Kinfj;dom market alone into consideration, and i{;nore the 
coi.dition of our other markets, in some eases improvement in trade is noticed. 
Put v,c havL 10 take the whole tra !e into consideration. If values arc takeu into 
f vmsi J(!ialiOn and il figures of trade from fndian J-^lates also arc included, there has 
b(‘(‘'i some expansion both in preferential and non-fireferenliul items in the year 
lOT'i-.'i'l to some extent as compared wdth hut the year ll)T2-dd is partially 

a Heeled by preference. 

If wc fxo back to the immediate non-prefercntial year, 19:11-32, that year as well 
as the next yi-ar 19:?2-:i:i are years of acute depression. If we study the previous 
year’s fi'^iires, wc find the values obtained are far below those fifiiures. Jt may also 
l>e noted that there has been in 10:U-:)4 a p:eneral trade recovery to some^^ extent. 
Tnendore, it cannot be said that there has been cx[)aiision due to ])reference.” 

Mr. Das then points out the need for comphMi' statistics of indusLiial production, 
the lack of which has disabled him from pronouncin';; to whiil extent Indian indus¬ 
tries were adversely affected. 

Tnpia's Trapk 'WITH J’orjJciN Countries 

ir/ic/Acr oar irndc /ritJi, foreign countries nuis affccic'l nni irhclhcr onr relations 
irith them sv fjn ee/ Y—The answer to both these (|uchtions is in the affirmative. The 
advanta^ms hich the United K'lijulom secured as a result of this scheme enable 
the United Kinp;do[n to displace the trade of foreif!;n coiiiifries in our markets to a 
larp* extent. 

It has been noticed as a definite policy with all those countries to purchase from 
only those countries who arc pnicha.sinij; from them. To a certain extent as onr 
exports arc mainly raw material, it is not easy to displace tlicm at once. However, 
when and where possihb', that tlicy have been doinfz; so is evident. 

Restrictions have bei'ii inr-rcased against our exports year after year by some of 
our principal eustomers. We have a recent instance of Rumania refusing to allow 
onr skins and hidi's landed at their ports. It is said that the restrictions imposed 
on onr I'xports, wliether it he leather, oil or oil seeds, are due to other causes; and 
that they did not specifically attributi' to Ottawa. We do not expect them to attri¬ 
bute Ottawa as the cause and court United Jvin^donTs animosity openly. It is 
significant that these caiisis are nenly discovered by them. 

]\livthcr hij standing out of Iho schcvic we would have suffered ? 

Commodities in the production of which British cajiital is invested and British 
racial interests are involved, this question whether by slandinp; out of tho scheme 
the trade w’ould have suflercd, should be answ'crcd in the negative, scheme or no 
scheme. 

With re^ijard to those commodities, in which the Indian interests are involved by 
standing: out of the scheme, they would lose ground in those commodities where 
other Empire countries compete, all other thinf^s beinp; equal. There ars few com¬ 
modities which satisfy both these consideratiouB. Reference to individual items will 
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be made where ncocssary hereafter. But India’s agricultural produce finds market 
mainly in cc'untries outside the United Kinp;dom. Therefore the loss of United Kinf;- 
dom market cannot be said to be irreparable. 

Effect on consumers 

Whether constimors in India irere affected by the tariff cdianffes in the vnjmrts ? 
It was expected that prices of the fi;oods of countries not piven preference would bo 
brought to the levi'l of the prices of f!:oods imported from the United Kinj^dorn 
which is f^iven the lower preferential rate. An examination of t ie import Btatistics 
shows that in some cases ejoods sold by non-preferred countries are sold cheajier 
while in some cases the British floods arc sold cheaper. Eurther, the exchange, the 
reaetioim on the prices of non-preferentia! jz^oods due to the forei^oi countries put- 
int^ up the prices to compensaU; them, the loss on preferential floods and several 
ether factors, have to be taken into consideration. 

To assess the burden or relief on the consumers, we have to isolate the cfTect 
of preference from the elfect due to other causes. We are unable to do so. I am 
unable to a^rrec with the majority on their assiimption that the consumer was not 
adversely adccted. A minute examination of each commodity price and reasonable 
elimination of other factors would alone enable us to come to anything like approxi¬ 
mate valuation. 

The majority of the Assembly Committee, who supported the scheme, were? influ¬ 
enced by the consideration that, the scheme provided immense scope for definite ex¬ 
pansion without diversion of our export trade in certain commodities. On these 
commodities, at any rate, they were very definite. I propose to examine the results 
obtained on them in the fir.st instance and see how far those expectations which in¬ 
fluenced their decision w’cre renlisi'd. 

The majority while agreeing; that no direct benefit acerned on preference in res¬ 
pect of coeoaiiut oil, liusced oil, rajicseed and scsaniurn oils now persist in believing 
that the trade with the United Kinf];dom in these oils is likely to be valuable as 
BubstitutoB. There is no doubt some improvement has been made in the exports of 
our castor oil, because there is a greater general demand in the world markets for 
the Indian castor oil, wdiich also is cheaper. Even in this Indian exports to couh- 
tri('8 not ^raiitinp; preference have increased much more than to U. K. The only 
oil which has shown increased exports to I'. K. is the groundnut oil. But the 
heavy loss on ^!;roundnuts is not comiieiiHated by .his increase. 

The other extravac:aiit hope on which the support for the scheme was based is 
the t.’:reat results wdiich were expected on the following commodilieH. The majority 
of the Ottawa Oommiltce in para 4 of the rcpoit obsiTved as follow'n :— 

“We consider ‘hat jireferenei's p;iven on the following; commodities arc definitely 
valuable : —coll'ei', coir, yarn, coir niattinp;, oil-seed cake and meal, spices, teak and 
other hard woods, woollen carpets and ru^s, tobacco, castor seed, groundnut anil 
pi^'' lead. From the fjfi;ureH available it would appear that the “money value’’ of 
th' preferences ^iven in respect of the coraniodiiics amounts to .€1,781,000 or about 
Rs, 237 lakhs. This li^nre illustrates the value of the preferences m assisting these 
commoditii'H to retain their existing; market in the face of severe competition from 
noii-Empire countries. The total value of the trade in the same eonimodilics captur- 
able by Empire countries is estimated at €'30,303,000 and, assuming that, when 
otluT bFnpire countries compete with India, India’s percentage of the exports, from 
all Empire sources into the United Kin^^dom remains the same as it is to-day, the 
value of the additional market in the Uiiit<‘d Kingdom which is open to India will 
amount to TlO, 100,000 or Rs. 13,47,50,000.'’’ 

The actual resulis go to show that from ensuring a preferential value of Rs.I 237 
lakhs we have registered a decline of Rs. 31 lakhs and far from securing an addi¬ 
tional market in U. K. worth Rs. 13 crores wc have lost Rs. 4 crores and 42 lakhs 
in the total trade. I know that when the supporters of this scheme in the Special 
Committee estimated these results they were speculating and it turned to be a bad 
speculation. I am unable to accept their conclusions on the value of preference ou 
some of the export commodities, 

Linseed 

The Indian delegation to Ottawa as well as the majoritiy of the Assembly 
Committee on the Ottawa Agreement laid considerable importance to the preference 
on our linseed trade and expected immediato expansion by the stimulus of pro- 
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Tea 
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The raw material is India’s monopoly. India’s export trade lay mostly 
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Indian exports to United Kirifcdotn dnrinp; the period preference hns been in oper¬ 
ation, both in qufinlity and vainc, '■ refristcred coiisidorable decline. From the value 
noted in the report, it would appear that our export trade with countries j^rantinp; 
preference did not show decline in the same proportion. From the table of United 
Kingdom imports of a part of this trade, namely, piece-goods, the imports in 1933 
have registered considerable decline, in the neutral markelH, our chief rival Siam 
scored against us for the loss it sustained in United Kingdom market, and secondly, 
the percentage share of the countries granting preference showed a decline from 
70 per cent in 1932-33 to 07 per cent in 1933-34, and thirdly our prices for teak 
having declined our imports have been slimulated. 

Toiucgo 

Our export figures of unmanufae!ured tobacco register an increase in our ex¬ 
ports to llnifcd Kingdom in 1933 31. But the increase is also registered in (ho 
case of our exports to eoiintries not granting preference. While J agree that 
preference had been of some nsHistanc.t! in ITniled Kingdom market, I wish to lay 
emphasis on the fa(!t that we have been enjoying prefrrenec since 1919 and that 
it had been notie, (hI that I he eonsumpfion of pip-* tobacet) which India exports has 
been gradually falling ofi' in the United Kingdom. 

Indian exports of mauiilaclured toliaeco ar-' eitrars mainly, tdur tofal trade 
registered a decline in th ' years 1932-3 • and 1933-34. Therefore, 1 do not consider 
preference had any consulerahle eireet, and wdsh to lay emphasis on this 
point that India can not hope to capture the United Kingdom market from Cuba. 

Raw Cotton 

With regard to the undertaking given by His Majesty’s (Government to make 
increased usi* of raw cotton we find in pursuance of that th(*y set up the Indian 
Cotton Emiuiry (lommittne to implement (hat undertaking, but soon after as the 
Mo<jy-Less Bac.t came in(o existciiee, the cHect of the previous agreement with 
which we are eoneerned is obscured by this later agreement. 

PlO JllON 

The table of Indian export-, of pig iron shows that in years 1931-32, 32-33 
and 33-3i, our exports to United Kingdom have been 2 () per cent respectively of 
our total cxjiorls, while foreign countries wore taking 79 i)cr cent, of which .Tapan 
was a chief customer. 

An examination of the important table of llnib'd Kn'e'dom shows that during 
the last thice years, I‘,)',)1-3Z. '.>2-3)3, and ,)3-3>l, thn United Kingdom market is restric- 
f'ltg its imports owing to her own home productions. In 1933 , the, year of preference, 
United Kingdom did not lake from foicign eountrn'S and look a little less 
than what she took us in the previous yi‘ar. However, it cannot be said preference 
has no value to ns, but it can be said that the value should not be ('xaggerated, 
in view of the Fniled-Kingdom’s ineneased home production and the unlikelihood of 
our replacing the home product in (heir market. 

With regard to the Iron and 8 tocl Agreement regarding the galvanised sheets, 
wc wish to emphasise the fact that an important consideration for the agreement 
was the use of iron bars. The abandonment of the sehemc now umler the present 
iStecl Bill takes away an important consideration for the previous agiccraent. 

EfI'ECT on Empire countries 

The majority of the Committee came to the conclusion that the efioct of the 
Bchemo was nciihcr advantageous nor disadvantageous to India. 

I am unable to subscribe myself to such a general concIuKion. The most impor¬ 
tant country in these relations with us under this scheme is Ceylon, and in several 
commodities India gave preference to Ceylon in return for a similar concession to 
US in some commodities. India carried its part faithfully and t>ylon refused to 
carry its part. The Government of India did not repudiate the agreement 
but allowed Ceylon to enjoy the preference in our market. 

It is difficult to understand the propriety of allowing Ceylon to continue to 
draw the benefits under the agreement and agree to allow (he suspension of benefits 
we are entitled to receive under the Agreement till such time as the Government 
of .India may come to final conclusion on some Agreement. 

The attitude so far taken by His ' Majesty’s Government and the Government 
oi India with respect to Ccylou is felt to be nothing short of scandal. 

D4 
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What is Ihc explanation of the Government of India and what are the conclusions 
of the committee? Instead of forthwith denouncin^^ the attitude taken by 
Ceylon and debarring her from the advantapes piven to her under the scheme, they 
coull} state they are entertaininp some fresh proposals from (teylon. That is to 
say, that thc'y are eonsiderinp how far they could aceommodato Ceylon in the 
matter of Ceylon copra at the expense of purely Indian interests, in return for some 
benefits. We are not fold wliat those benefits are, in the rneanfimo allowinp Ceylon 
to enjoy the preference in the Indian market without payinp for it by pivinp the 
corrtspondinp preferenees. 

Valine to Great Britain 

The value of the scheme to the ITnited ICinpdom The oflieial ri'port estimates 
the advantapes secured by the United Kinpdom us worth now about Rs, j and 
luilf crorcH. 

1 wihIi to note that for (he followinp eommodities of the imports preference has 
been found to have been definitely valuable to th'* United Kiupdoin. 

Asbestos manufactures, hoots and shoes, brushes, buttons of metal, chemicals, 
(•()rdape and rojie, cork manulactures, cutlery, drups aiul mi'dicines. eartheU" 
wall' and poiedain, instrnrnenls and apparatus, hardware, fnriuturc and cabinet 
w;o'“ drops etc., eontaininp spun, m.-udiinery and millwork, aluminium wroupht, 
lua^-s. bronze and similar allny^, wion^^hi, luls, oil and floor cloth, copper wroupht. 
(icriiiMn ideer and nickel, lead wiouphi, zinc wroupht, paints and Roliiiions, jiack- 
lop, lubber rnannfaernns, snu^kers’ reqnisiiies. toilet requisites, sta'ionery, haberdas- 
hc/y and rnilliiiery, toys and lequisites for pames etc., cycles, woollen manufactures. 

Ill the followinp prefereneij showed only some value: 

UealluT, pro\isiouH, pine, eaitridpe eases, carriape and earls. 

On motor cars and omnibuses the resnlis are larpely afrected by cxchanpo values. 

No a])))jeeiahle value duo to j)referi!nee is found in the import of nalural csseu- 
liul oils, ale and beer, buildinp maleiials and apparrel. 

In tlic followinp imiiorls iirefenmco does not apjiear to have been of any value 
to the United Kinpdom fire-arms, paper and pasteboard etc.,umbrellas and umbrella 
fittinps. 

Takinp this whole ranpe of imports on which preferences arc piven to the United 
Kinpdom and the results obtained in favour of that country practically on tho 
whole range, it cannot be gainsaid substantial benefits were gained by the United 
Kinpdom. 

COKCEPSION 

It is not possible for me, on the results obtained during the last two years, to 

come to any other conclusions than that the scheme so fur as India's juterests in 

peneral ana Indian intensts in puriii'iiiar arc eonci'rned, lias not jiroved to he a 
BuecesH. India cariieil its jiart of theoblipations faithfnily. Rut it is diflicnlt to maintain 
that the liiph Gontraclinp I'arty has not, over-l ioked our subordinate position and 
has been eanying iis dnlies under the scheme as sernpulously as we expect her to 
cany. Assiiniing that the oblipaiions will be carried scrupulously henaifter, it is diffi¬ 
cult even 1 Ill'll to mainiain that the scheme can bo woikid out to our great advan- 
tape. 1 do not grudpe if the Uniled Kinpdom is benejitid more than we arc. But 
are we benetiied ? d'here can be no doubt if wo isolate the etfiot of preferences on 
our exports in that particular market, althouph the expectations held regarding 
Bome of our principal agMciilnirai products have not been realised, there has been 

ol some benefit as on our exports of woollen carpets and nips. At the time of 

raliGinp the Apreement, Mr. ISadiq Hassan, wiio is interested ni this trade observed 
that, althouph his own trade would be benefited, he must oppose the Agreement on 
the ground it is not benefieial to the country us a whole. Takinp the entire trade 
into consideration, our apprehensions in the minority Report were justified by the 
results befon; us. Wc have m ither mereased our pr(.»ductiori nor ex[)anded our trade 
or prefereijce, but we iiave purchased a quarrel with some of our pood customers, 
when we pave juefi’ienees to the Uniled Kingdom on every conceivable article of 
import fioin a metal button to a Rolls R,oyce. Even if foreign countries cannot be 
said to have a reasonable complaint on the preferences, we have given to the 
Unite Kingdom to which couuiry we are subordinated, yet to the extent to which 
foreign countries were displaced by the United Kinpdom in their imports into this 
(Oilntry to that (xtent their power to purchase our exports is reduced. Our agri- 
culmrists for whose benefit this scheme was professed to be valuable are now no 
etter off. I am unable to say that the couiiuuance of the scheme is beneficial to 
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UH. I realirto the eonficquences that are Buro to follow by putting an end to the scheme. 
We are economicRlIy inferior or politieally subordinate to the United Kingdom. We 
are not in a position to assert ourselves like the self-governing parts of the Empire. 
Our political future is now being shaped by the British people and their Govern- 
fuent. It is not disguised by those who have been advocating the scheme that we 
cannot u'lurd to incur the displeasure of the British nation now. But in coming 
to th‘se conclusions I have not permitted myself to be influenced by political 
consider! lions. 

Assiii ling for tlic purpose of argument, the ruited Kingdom is the only import¬ 
ant iiia.kct lor us, increased depeudenci upon tlie market of the eountry to which 
this c ;iintr) IK Hiibordiiiiitc and the griiduai alK.-nation of the markets of the world 
which h ivc been good to us, is not condncivc to onr economic ])roHperily. I fi‘cl 1 
should net bt a consenting pariy to a scheme economically so disastroiiH to us, 
whatever oc Uic j) liucal consequences. Jt is more heroic to be killed if need be 
than comiiiiL suicide. 


The Ottawa Agreement in Working 

Effect of Preferences on Indo-British Trade 

A detailed anil masterly examination, aided by facts and figures, is made in the 
case of each of ihi' art.ich's of exjiort from India on which she has received prefer¬ 
ence either in the I'liilcd Kingdom or in the British ccdonics in Ihi* report on the 
woiking of the seherne of p( rfcrcnccs resulting from the Oliauii Agrccmi'iit- between 
the Governmciii of India and his Maj'-sly's (JovernmenI in the Uniied Kingdom up 
to the end of the lisc;d year Jd'Id-lil. J’lie report, wliicli has been conijiilcil by Dr. 
Meek, diiector gencrjil of coiutnciciid intelligence a.id statislics, is in fulfilment of 
the promise given by the Govern men i, of India at the time of the debates in the 
Legislature on the Oitawii Agicemcnt, wlicn it was slated Ity the Gowuniiuait that 
it would bo suhiiiittcd to eoinmittccs of the Assembly and of the Gouneil of Slates. 
Altogether the report consists of four cliapl.ers and a number of iippi'iidiees. The 
first chapter examines the working of the preferruei's granted on Induin exports 
when impoited into the United Kingdom, correspondingly the sei'ond ehaptev ex¬ 
amines tiie working of the, preferences which India has granted on imports into 
India from the United Kingdom and certain British colonies. The rllcet of the 
prelenuiees grai ted by Indui on the market [inei's of importt'd miieh'S winch reeiuve 
preierentnd tieaiinent is discussed in the tliinl chapter while the fnurih relates to 
the ri'iiresentatioiis received from luvlian industries whieli are opposial to certain 
lireferenees given by India. Dr. Meek makes it clear at the outset tlnit the opin¬ 
ions and eonelusions contained in the report arc not to be regarded as an 
expression of the final views of the Govt, of India on any paitieular point. 

Wheat 

Dealing first with exports. Dr. Meek refers to wheat and eonfends that at 
present the fireferi'iiec on this commodity of two shillings a qnatler is of little 
value to India owing to her special wheat position. In the first place with :i nor¬ 
mal crop, India, at present prieis, can probably just meet her consumption. 
Heeondly, as a result of the wheat import duty and the absence ol any large 
exportable surplus, wheat prices in India have been much above world parity. 
Lastly, the siifiply position in the year BJTI precluded the possibility of a eoiibider- 
able demand from the importing count,nes including United Kingdom. The 1933 
crop in some of the exporting countries, ehn fly North America, was a poor one, 
but the importing countries, ineluding the ITniled Kingdom, Jiad leajied the best 
crops attained in the Post-war jieriod. Consequently, the demand from Iheso 
countries was less strong. Joined to the heavy a<*eumulated stocks from the preceding 
years and the policy of national self-suflieiency followed by most European countries 
these bumper crops in the importing countries meant a fairly weak demand in the 
world in general. Good maize, rye and potato-crops in Europe weakened the 
markets still further. As result of all these factors there was a smaller demand in 
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the importing coiuitrieH and consccpiently world prices remained low and India 
continued entirely out of purity with, of course, no exports of any significance. 
'J'hiH jirefercnec is of no value to India at present and in the very near future its 
value iH extremely problematic. The total exports from Jndia in 1933-34 is calculated 
at two thousand tons, almost the same as in the preceding year. The exports have 
been (juile negligible in recent years and have almost reached the vanishing point in 
the last two years. There were no exports to the United Kingdom cither in 1933-34 
or in the jirevious year. J^xports to the U. K. in 1931-32 amounted to nearly l7 
thousand tons. Exfiorts to Ceylon were quite negligible amounting to 229 tons in 
J933-34 as against and JJb tons in ihe prceeding years, d'hus exports from 
India were of no importanee in the last two years and the prefereneo has not had 
any significance. The price of wheat in Karachi was for many months considera¬ 
bly higher than the price ot Manitoba in London. With such a price position no 
expoi'is could he possible. 

Rj('e 

The rice cxfiorts from Rritish India, which aio chiefly from Uiirma, showed an 
increase in so lar as llie I Initial Kingdom was concerned hut this iru reasc was not 
sullieiently large lo balance the loss of maikets elsewhere. India proper is, on 
balance a nee importing <‘Ountry. The statistical position of Tjurmu rice was fair dur¬ 
ing 1033-31. The jirice of Indian nee was competitive, but the sales to the United 
Kingamn were affi'cled adveisely by the superior jiaekiiig and polish of the com- 
pet ng Sponieh and Ameiiean produce. One important factor militating against tho 
greater iinrease o1 iinporis of nee into the United Kingdom wnas the present inabi- 
U['j c)l India and Unrtua to provide, in a siitfieienily increasing ineiisnre. the quality 
of rice nquired by the eonsuiuers iii the U. K. As Uunna nee was inferior to foreign 
rice in resjiecl of ilavoiir and ihe easier cooking projierties, as wdl as the finish 
and polish, its eonsumjition sufiered. The total exports of nee (including broken 
cleaned rice) to all eountries during J933-.;4 amounted to ],GJ9 thousand tons in tho 
jirceeding year, thus rc'eording a decline of ItH) lliousand tons Exports lo U. K. 
in 1933-34 wtTc nearly 90 thousand tons in the preceding year and 30 thousand tons 
ill 193J-32. Ini|K)ith of nee during 19 )3 aiuounted to 1,03,7 thousand ewts. as com- 
jiared with 1,392 thousand ewts. in 1031. '1 he important point is that actual imports 
from India were large inspite of the reduced total conBumpliou ; a satisfactory posi¬ 
tion proving the value of the preference. 

Oil Sleds 

7'he view that jinderence in the ease of groundnut oil, Iinsei'd oil, castor oil and 
rape oil would leid to a definite expansion of the lota! volumi' ol Indian trade, since 
the market for these commodities which might be erqiiured by India in the 13 K, 
alone is greater than the total volume of Indian expoits of ilu' same jiroduets to all 
countries, was expressed by the majority of the special eornmittee ajipointcd by tho 
Legislative Assembly to consider the qui'Stion of preference, lioth the total trade as 
well ns trade with U. K. has shown substantial increase in the last two years since 
preference came into operation. 

The total (xports of all vegetable oils from Jndia amounted to 2,915 thousand 
gallons in 1933-31 while in the jirevious year the figure was 2 144 thousand gallons. 
Th(' lotal expoits to countries gianting preference were 1,795 thousand gallons in 
1933 34 as compared with 1,(110 thousand gallons in 1932-33. The exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1933-34 amounted to 753 thousand gallons as compared with 
707 thousand gallons in 1932-33 and 05.3 thousand gallons in 1931-32. Thus exports 
Kcem to have declined slightly in 1933-34 as eoinpaied with the preceding year ; but 
the exports of 1932-33 and the first preference of ten per cent, came into force in 
March 1932, If the figures of 1931, 1932 and 1933 however are compared it will be 
found that there has been a consistent increase in the trade siiice the preference 
came into being. There were no exports of linseed oil from India to the U. K, and 
only a very small ((uantity is sent to Mauritius. India’s chief markets therefore lie 
oniside the eonntriis granting preference. The total exjiorts during 1933-34 amount 
to 07 thousand gallons as compared with 44 thousand gallons in the preceding year 
and 38 thousand gallons in 1931-32. 

Exports of groundnut oil during 1933-34 amount to 71G thousand gallons as 
compared with 917 thousand gallons in the previous year. The imports of 
groundnut oil (unrefined) into (he U. K. amounted to four thousand tons in l033 as 
compared with 37 thousand tons in the previous year. The share of India iu the 
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U. K. market in 1931 was 0.G3 thousand t^allons or b percent, in 1333 ij 
1.5 thousand pjallons or over 40 per cent. In 1933 India was responsible o 
per cent, of the total imports into the U.P., her share amoiintinf>:to .3 8 thousiuu oi • 
The share of other countries had dwindled to 5 per cent. 3his shows very J 

that the preference has enabled India to capture this market and all her compt ‘ • 

Total exports of rapeseed oil for 1933 - 34 - amounted to 263 thouBaud 
whereas in the previous year the exports were 23G thousand pallot'i^s. y , 

Preference has been granted to Indian linseed in the IT K. and hi]U n la 
exports to the U. K. amounted to 14.000 ions only in 1931-32 and l-l >‘-^'33- 
I 933'34 they reached the enormously increased fifcure of 1T5 thousand tons, 
exports both to the IT. Iv. and to other countries increased enormonsly 
t 933'34 as compared with the preceding tivo years and furlher the increase m 0 
case of the export, to the IT. K was of the much larfijer dimensions both 
and as a pereenta^io than in the case of other conntrii's. The jirefcrence on 
helped Indian linseed to oust the Ar/^entine linseed from the II. K, market more 
cflectively and to that extent was definitely advantap^ons. Argentine is a muc 
larger supplier of liuseid to the world niaikcls than India, Put even so, wi e 
the preference eontinnes the United Ivin^dom market w ill to a very larpe 
remain a sheltered market for Indian linseed. The 1933-34 Ar^mntine crop a 
also been a comparative failure, the jiroducts arnountinii; to only I .3 munon on , 
which is much the same as the output in 1932 - 33 . In view of the seioiui u 
together with the preference, the position of Indian linseed should be strong 0 - 

ing the year I 934'35 these two factors acting in the same direction wi 

encourage the exports of Indian linseed. It may be slated, observes the * 

quite definitely that (he ten per cent, preference on linseed has eiTlaiuly bene i 
India during the year 1933 - 34 . 

Tea And Coffee 

With regard to coffee, the report contends that alihongh the preference on it did 
not help India to increase her share in the ni.arket, iievcrlhidess it ennhltd Per 
to maintain her share, which without preferciuMi would mo'-'t assunHlly have rece¬ 
ded to a much lower levi'l. The total imports of coffee into U, K. showed a c-onsuKT- 
alilc deehiie in the last four years. Jf the quality of iiidian coffee were improvcM 
and suiiablo measures were taken by adverii^-iiig to push Indian eofieo in tlie v , 
IC, market it sietiis highly probable that the exports to that country would snow 
a profitable increase, , ^ , j 

Die preference has in no way uffeelcd the distribution of the Indian trade in 
tea in the Uniled Kingdom. The total imports of tea dining 1033 to a 

little Under 505 million li>s, as comf>ared with 55(5 million lbs. in i932- This tall 
was the result of the Export Restiielion Scheme. India's shan* in 1933 
million lbs as compared with 313 million lbs. in the preceding year. Ihe ])erecntage 
shar-^ which India enjoyed remained almost the same in the two years, being a little 
over .55 per cent. The prices of tea in India rceoidcd an enormous increaHC 
the beginning of new season I033 compared with the jnevious season. Ihe 

Ira season gt'iierally commenecs in .Tune. A similar increase was noticeable m 
Eoiulon also'but prices did dot rise to the same extent as in India. This meauv- m 
other words that India could sell in U. K. a proporlionnUly equal amount of tea at 
lietler prices. This result must have bcdi made possible lo a certain extent, by 
the preference she received from the U. K. 

Cotton Manufactures; 

The total exports of cotton yarn during 1933-34 amounted to 10 million lbs. 
as compared wiih 15 million lbs, in the ]'r<’feding year. Exports to the IJ. K. 
increased from 108 thousand lbs. in 1932 33 ‘o 440 thousands lbs m 1933-34 
those to Ceylon from 136 thousand Ihs. to 1T3 thunsand lbs. Thus, there naa 
been an increase of exports to countries granting preffrcnce. 

The preference granted to cotton manufactures in colonies was of little import- 
anee. Ceylon which is one of the most important customers accounting fo 38 
per cent, of the total trade to all Empire countries granted India no prefercnc^e 
The value of export from India to the Empire countries excluding the E. K. 
amounted to nearly 119 lakhs. Out of this the value of trade, with the colonies 
which granted preference, was only a little over Rh, b/4 lakhs or less than li ve per 
cent. Preference on hides helped India to increase her trade in the U. K. at the cost 
of her foreign competitors, whose share is now only ten per cent. 
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Jute 

In reflprct of exports of jnfe sackR and bae:9, sunny cloth, to the United King- 
dotn, India has hern holding her own in the U. K. market. The preference has not 
helped her to increaHc Ikt trade but probably without it the trade misht not 
have been maintained at the existing level. The United Kingdom takes, on an 
average, only eight per cent, of India s total oxpoits of juio l)ut the value of the 
trade is high. Imports during 1933 amounted to 304 thousand cvvts. as compared 
with 368 thousand ewts. in 1932 and 395 thousand cwts. in 1931 . Thus, imports 
have been dceieasing cousjstently in tin* last, few years. India’s share was 35 
thonsaiid ewts. or 97.3 per cent, in 1932. With the decline in the total trade 
imports fiom India dr()p[)prd to 238 thousand ewts, but the pereentage share 
inereased by nearly one per cent. India has captured the market in the last two 
years, imports to the II. K. from other countries being very smull in dimensions, 
in the three years, 1929-31 imports of jute ])iec,egoods into England from fore¬ 
ign connlnes were of eonsiderablt' magnitude aceonnting in 1931 for 21 . 5 per cent, 
of the total imjiorts. rreferenee has thus ri'duced eompetifion from other countries 
and to that extent ('tiabled India to retain her market ui the U. K. and improve her 
tiereenfnge share of that maikel. 

Exports of paraflin wax to the U. K. have increased to some extent though they 
have not reached the level of earlier years, d'his is yirobably dirt' to the lower 
pri'duenon of this iu-rn in the last three years. Th(;re is no evidmicc that the pre- 
hreina Oh spices has had much dfect on India’s trade in this item. 

Teak And Todacco 

Trefcrcnce on teak and oth(*r hard woods, it is pointed out in the report, will 
he of value to India, if not in extending her market greatly, at least in maintain¬ 
ing it. Preference has been granted 111 (he U. K. on all sorts of hardwoods from 
India. ’I'Ik' (xports (0 all eountries in 1033-34 of other hardwoods were a lit tie 
over LOO eiibie, tons in a total of 27,000 cubic tons or sligiitly over 2 per cent. As 
far US India is eoneerned the prefcaeiiee amounts lo a riiefirence mainly on teak. 
Ihider this item, India supplies a very laige jiroporlion of imports into the U. K. 

I’ri'l'erciiee of twenty jar ctiit. on woollen earf.els and rugs has been granted 
in th(' IT. K. and ten ])er cent, in Ceyhin and the Federated Malaya (States. 

Preference on rice meal and dust has been of some assistance to India in 
ninintainirig her rcdalive position as a supplier to the U. K. market. 

Immense value' of the piefeicnee on tobacfo is emi Imsist'tl m the report which 
obst'rves that but for the' preference extcmcied in U. K, India would have been 
unable to retain uliat niaiket she has llici<>. 

In the ease of castor seeds, it may be safely said, the report say.-^, that the pre¬ 
ference has ciia!)I(d her to eapliire the U. K market from hiu' c'ompetitors and has 
been of very definite advantage to her. 

In groundnut, India has gained as much as Emiiire competitors hi the U. K. 
market in 1333 and it. is diflii iilt lo exjilain, remarks the i('}»ort, why India could 
not increase hi r share (o the same extent as the other Empire countries w^hose 
share went up from 28 thousand tons or 23 per cent, to nearly flO thousand Ions 

or df) per cent. The prtftrenee has been of advantage, to India but other Empire 

eountries have so far benefited to a greater extent iban India from the preference. 

India’s tiade in lead with the Unilial Kingdom inereased both absidulely and 
relatively and tliis change, tlie report declares, miisi be due in a great measure 

to lh(' pri'frreiua' wliieb has bt'cn grunted 011 the exports of lead to the U. K. and 

of pig lead to Ciylon. 

Lac 

Tlu re is no prebiTUce on lac which is allowed free entry in the U. K., Imt the- 
synlbeiie subsliiutes for lac are subject to duty, l^refennee is thus granted to na- 
tnial lac as against the comjietmg substitutes. The export from India to LI. K., 
hav(' more than trebled in (luaiUity in 1933-34 while the percentage share is nearly 
double of what it was. Idjis great iuereaHc, must, in a large measuie, bo accredited 
to the preference which Indian natural lac icccived over the synthetic substitutes. 

There w^as no prefereuee on myrobalans, broken rice and mica. In hemp, India 
has been able to increase her share tn the U. K. market slightly. Preference has been 
of veiy little value to India so far as trade in iron and steel is concerned. 
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India has granted a ten per cent, preference on fishraaws and sharkfins in British 
Malaya (excluding the Straits Settlements) and her trade in these articles has re¬ 
mained fairly steady for the last few years, hut her exports to the Federated and Un¬ 
federated Malaya States were either insignificant or nil during this period. 

Raw Cotton 

There has been a considerable increase in the exports of raw cotton from India 
to the U. K., the figure for 1933-34 being the highest in the last seven years. The 
U. K. purchases of raw cotton from India increased very considerably in 1933-34 
amounting to 01 thousand tons. 

The action taken to follow up the undertakings given by his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment as regards encouraging the increase of Indian cotton by the Lancashire in¬ 
dustry is described in the report in detail. India’s share in the total imports of 
raw cotton into the U. K. was 50 thousand tons in the three years 1929-1931. The 
parity in 1933-34 has been improving in favour of Indian cotton as against the Ameri¬ 
can and the general increased purchases of Indian cotton by overseas markets are 
due to large extent to the immediate factor, which of caurse, affects all markets 
including IT. K. 

Imports of iron and stcid into the U. K. wore admitted free in accordance with 
an agreement anived at between the Indian Delegation to Ottawa Conference and 
Unit('d Kingdom. The total ('xports of pig iron in 193.3-!’)4 amounted to 377 thous¬ 
and tons as compared with thousand tons in the preceding year. The share 
of U. K. in 1933-34 amounted to 93 thousand tons as compared with 7G thousand 
tons in the preceding year and G9 thousand tons in 193 I- 32 . 

The report examincH the course of the Indo-British trade during the past five 
Years and concludf'S that although after the Ottawa 3'rade Agreement the TJ. K. 
has improved her position in the Indian market, there is still a good deal of 
leeway for her to make up. On the other hand, she proved to be be an increasingly 
important market for Indian goods. 

Imports 

Attempt is made in the report to illustrate the effect of the preferences given in 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement on the import trade of British India. Taking first the 
preferences granted to the U. K. it is said that cotton piecegoods and iron and steel 
made up 25 per cent, of total value of the imports from the U. K. in 1933 - 34 . The 
report emphasises the point that any advantages gained by the United Kingdom 
as a result of (he porferenlial duties were minimised (0 some extent by intensive 
eompetitior from countries notably from Japan, with depreciated currencies. In 
many cases this competition proved so serions to local industries that action had to 
be taken by the introduction of altermilivf' minimum specific duties to restore as far 
us pr)HSible the con.petilive jirice yiosition of the year 1931 in respect of such articles, 
retaifimgat the same time whenever the margin of preferences already granted to the U.K. 

Trade in arms and ammunition has been falling progressively in recent years, 
rnaiidy as a result of the reduced purchasing yiower. 

The total imports of British India of building and engineering materials other 
than iron steel or wood amounted to 42 lakhs as compared with 50 lakhs in 1932-33 

Britain’s Share Increases 

Under the Ottawa Trade Agreement some of the chemicals and chemical prepara¬ 
tions were subject to preferential duties which came into force on April 1, 1933 . 
The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of sodium carbonate and 
caustic soda. 

The preference granted to U. K. on drugs and medicines has been of value to 
the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of earthenware and por¬ 
celain inspite of the exceptionally severe competition from .Tapan. 

Machinery and millwork are important items in India’s import trade with the 
U. K. Some articles recorded under this head enjoy preferences in India, if they 
are of the U. K. origin. 

The United Kingdom has a largo percentage of share in the imports of alumi¬ 
nium wrought, brass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought. 

The total imports of lubricating oils, other than batching oils into India during 
1933-34 showed an increase from 8.5 million gallons to 10.8 million gallons in 
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quantity although, expressed in value, the trade declined frcm Rs, 110 lakhs to 
Ks. 103 lakhs. 

Imports of paper manufaeturi' info India rose from 25,000 cwts. to 31,000 ewts. 
of which the II. K. supplied 12,000 cwts. or 39 per cent, as compared with 7,000 
tons or 28 per cent, in 10 : 12 - 33 . 

While the steady decline m the total value of the imports^of rubber manufac¬ 
tures continued in the year iQ 33 - 3‘1 the imports from the IJ. K. rose sharply from 
Rh. C9 lakhs in 19:U-32 to Rg. ^80 lakhs in 1932-33 and further to Rs. IIG lakhs 
1933 - 34 . Japan also sent consignments worth Rs, 4 lakhs in 1933’^'^ against 
Rs. 3 and three-fourth lakhs in 19 : 12 - 33 . 

The improvement in U. E’s share of imports of woollen manufactures is probably 
the result of the ten jier eenr. preference enjoyed by her. 

Jn toilet rt'f|uiHitc^, IJ. Iv. was afile to recover some of her trade probably chiefly 
as a result of the ten percent prcfen'nce, her contribution to the tolal trade having 
increased from Rs. 20 and three-fourth lakhs or 3G per cent, in 19:12 :1:1 to Rs. 22 lakhs 
or 39 per cent, in 19:i;i-34. The chief competitor in this line is the United 8 ates, 
while France, Germany and Japan have a relatively small share, about 8 perfeent. 
each in this trade. 

Referring to the prices of imports in India, the report makes clear that a reduc¬ 
tion in prici'R of preferential and non-prefcrential goods in India could not bo 
wb' Ily due to a great fall in the general price level especially in countries in the 
sterling group. 

Th'‘ ch’cf reasons why tht' eonsnmor has not been adversely affcciel by the new 
preterenliai dniios are addneed in the report, which observes that prieis in most 
cflbcR of itnporlH from the U. K. have shown considerable decreases. No doubt a 
jiart of this may have been due to a general falling tendency in prices of similar 
articles, but it cannot be denied that apart from this decrease was centainly due to 
the reduction in the duly in favour of the II. K. and the cfl’cet on international 
trade to such a degree that whatever trade remains is subject to severe competition. 

The share in the imjiorts of hardware, ironmongery and tools of all sorts not 
Otherwise specified, amounts to Rs. 97,5:3,822, or :i4 per cent, as against Rs. 
1,90,27,.5G2 nr GO per cent, form foreign countries. The preference has in no way 
adversely afl'ccied the consumers in this particular item inasmuch as prices have 
been reduced in many cases both by the United Kingdom and by some of the 
foreign com])ctitors. 

Imports from IT. K. of electrical instruments, apparatus and appliances, namely, 

(a) electrical control gear etc. (b) all other sorts, eie., aiTiounted to Rs. 1,30,52,507 
or 57 ))er cent, and those from foreign countrir-s Rs. l,0<).2S,7f)4 or 4:i per cent. 

'The United Kingdom and Japan were the chief competitors in India’s import 
trade in earthenware, China and proeelain while in the rnaiti r of India’s import of 
metals and rnaiiufacturc.s thereof, namely, (a' aluminium-circies sheets and other 
manufactures, not otherwise specilied, there has been a fall in the case of Uanandian 
supplies due to a decrease ia lauded cost following the depreciation of the 
exchange. 

As regards German silver, including nickel silver, the fall in the case of British 
matiufactures is great owing to keep price-cutting carried on by the Imperial Che¬ 
mical Industries. 

J'here is very keen competition in toys, games, playing cards etc. says the report, 
not only among the various imported makes but also with the growing Indian 
manufactures. The result of this competitiou combined with the preference has been 
an all-round fall in the prices of imports from all sources. It is reported from 
Bombay that imports of American. German and Ercnch goods have practically died 
out owing to the perfcreuces. 

Imports of betelnuts are mostly from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. 

The only industry in respect of which it has been claimed that the Ottawa 
pcrferences have been prejudicial to Indian interests in the aluminium utensil 
manufacturing industry. It is contended by some that the process of ruin of these 
industry is being assisted by the preference, but the report quotes the opinion of 
the director-general of commercial intelligence and statistics and of the director of 
industries, Bombay, that the slump in the industry is due to (a) general trade de¬ 
pression (b) competition of brass utensils arising from the cheapness of the yellow 
metal and (c) competitiou amongst the aluminium producers themselves. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 


OPENING DAY-CALCUTTA-17th. DECEMBER 1934 

The annual moctine; of the Aflwociated (IhaniberR of Commerce was opened at 
Calcutia on the 17th. December 1934 by llis Kxcellnney the Viceroy. 

There was a and diKtiiiij^niHhf'd them sir including the Governor of Bengal, 
the Mayor of tJalentta, Sir John Woodliead, Mr.^ \i N. Bcid, Sir K. Nazimuddin, 
Nawab K. (r. M. Farnqni, Sir B. P. Siiigli iioy, Klian Bahadur Azizul Haque and 
Mr. E. N. BJandy, Chief Secretary. 

President's Address 

Mr, S. I). Gladstone, jircsiding, welcomed Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Bengal Governor and said iliat at the last methinfr, h(; called attention to the great 
improvement in th(’ political siiuation whi-di hid occuired during the Viceroy’s 
term of office. The [iDSJlion to-day in India was even better. Begarding the 
“outstanding event of the year" he referred to the J. P: C. K/'port and said that 
preliminary reports of the Chambi'rs indicated not only approval but cordial 
ajiproval of the Keport as a whole. Ho considered that they were able to express 
very substantial measure of satisfaction with the proposals, though they did not 
agree to a number of points of details of the recommendations. The greatest brake 
to the wheel of trade recovery was uncertainty and in India now for seven years 
they had been distracted on the (jucstion of Reforms. It was clearly urgent in the 
the interests of the country that the further period of uncertainty bo curtailed ns 
much as possible. Ho assured Indians that in the solution of the problems which 
lay beyond the Reforms, they could confidently count upon their (commercial 
community’s) friendship and co-operation. 

Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir Gi'orge Schuster and Sir Joseph Bhore and 
welcomed Sir James (irigg and Chaiulhury Znfrulla Khan. IT(' also referred to the 
heavy weight of taxation and a«ked Svith real signs of improving made and with 
Sir James at the head of the Finance Departmimt, may we not confidently look for 
bonie lightening of the burden that wc have patiently borne for so long V 

H. E, The Viceroy’s Address. 

The following is the text of II. E. the Viceroy’s speech 

Mr. President, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen, 

1 thank you most cordially for the warmth of the welcome yon have extended 
to me this morning. May I say that for my part, I am delighted to hav(^ this 
opportunity of meeting once again the members of the Associated Chambius ? For 
1 think 1 can cdaini that, realising as 1 d(», the close connection between the con¬ 
tentment of a country and the prosperity of Inr tiud(> and eomnierce, 1 have spared 
no pains during the years that 1 have hold my high office to interest myself in every 
possible way in all matters connected with commerce and finance. I, therefore, look 
forward each year, during my visit to Calcutta, to gaining first hand information 
from you, gentlemen, on the many aspects of the commoreial situation, and I hope 
that as a result, you will credit me with pressing forward, to the best of my ability, 
the examination of any measures which I have considered to be for the benefit of 
the general commercial welfare. At all events, you may be sure that these matters 
are constantly in my mind, for 1 know fully that the welPbeiiig of a laige propor¬ 
tion of the population of this great country is dependent, to no small extent, upon 
the prosperity, of her trade. 

Last year, I gave you a comprehensive account of the outlook as I saw it then 
with regard to such matters as affect the business community in India. This year, 

I propose to be more brief, because my many preoccupations of the past few weeks 
with regard to w'hich 1 shall have more to say upon another occasion during my 
stay in Calcutta, have occupied my mind so fully that I have had but little time 
in which to prepare my speech to-day and, therefore, while 1 Tiroposc to say little 
this morning, with reference to the Joint {Select Committee’s Report, after listening 

55 
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to your rcmftrks, 1 cannot refrain from expressing; the profound hope that your 
anticipatiofi as to the p;eiicral verdict that may be given to its .proposal by your 
important Association will prove entirely correct. 

Tkade Relations 

The year which has just passed has been less remaikablo than its predec' 'sor in 
regard to India’s trade relalions with other countries. Though the Indo-Jap nose 
Trade Convention and the Protocol were not formally signed until May, they h wo 
been in actual operation, Binee agreement on essentials was reached by the tw ' 
delegations in the month of January. It may yet be too early to offer a final 
opinion but niy (rovernment believe that the Agreement has achieved its objects 
namely, the restoration of more normal conditions in the mutual trade of India and 
Japan and the re-establiHhinent of friendly relations between the two countries. It 
will bo of interest to this Association to know that the Government of Italy have 
expressed a desire to send a trade delegation to India with a view to discussing with 
my ({overnment the problems of Indo-Italian trade. A matter which has been 
causing some concern is the (ferman foreign exchange position. The situation is 
obscure and it is not yet apparent to what extent India’s export trade is likely 
to bo nflected by the new (ferman regulations, which recently eamc into force. I 
can, however, give the fullest assurance that the situation is receiving our closest 
utfention. 

In pursuance of th(‘ policy of international co-operation, my Government have 
ra’ilied the Internalioual Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea and the Interna¬ 
tional Coi.vemion respecting load lines, which were concluded in P.)2J and 1030 
r<'Hpectiv(ly. The Conventions will come into force in British India on January 1, 
103b. On the same date the Simla Rules, which modify certain provisions of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, in ho far as they apply to ships carrying largo 
numbers of unberthed pussengers or pilgrims, will also come into force. The Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention prescribes uniform standards for adoptkiu by all con¬ 
tracting Governments as regards the construction of iJfe-saving appliances, radio 
equipment and other matters afi’ecting the safety of life at sea, while the Load Lino 
Convention similarly prescribes uniform principles and rules with regard to the 
limits to which ships on international voyages may be loaded. The standard laid 
down in these conventions constitute a marked advance on those obtaining at 
present. It is now over IS months since the Tea Restriction Scheme was put into 
operation and it is needless for me to point to the material benefits which have 
accrued to the Indian tea industry from the scheme. I would, however, like to 
take this opportunity of congratulating those responsible on the sncccss vsith which 
the scheme has been administered in India. It is most gratifying to not»> that the 
necessity for interference with the operations of the Licensing Committee has been 
almost non-cxistent. It was to a great extent the example of the Tea Restriction 
Scheme which indnenced my (Jovernment to lend Its support to the International 
Agreement for the control of the production and export of rubber, and though the 
circumstances of the iwo indnstrics arc not identical, it is our earncHt hope that 
the latter scheme of international eo-operation will be as successful as its forerunner 
and result in a much-needed measure of prosperity to the rubber industry in India 
aud Burma. 

Meiicantile Marine 

In my last address to your Association, ] refern«d to the success achieved, 
referred by the Indian Mercantile Marine Training 8hip “DuIIerin” in turning out 
young oflicers for the Indian Mercantile Marine. Encouraged by this success wo 
dieided to extend the scope of the training given on board which has hitherto been 
directed towards the reduction of Mercantile Marine Officers on the Executive side 
only and from the beginning of next year the ‘'Duflerin” will have among her 
cadets a number of Engineer Cadets who after three years’ preliminary training on 
the ship, followed by practical training at workshops in India, will, in due course, be 
(jualified to take up appointments as Engineer Officers in the Indian Mercantile 
MuniH'. We have reedved assurances from engineering firms aud shipping com¬ 
panies m India regarding the workshops training and subsequent employment of 
the engineer cadets trained on the “Duflerin” and I take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to them for their co-operatiou in this regard. 

Civil aviation 

Striking evidence of the value that business and other interests in India attach 
to the trunk telephone system is furnished by the fact that in spite of the economic 
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dcproBBion of recent years, there has been a very Biibetantial increase in the traffic 
dealt with by that system. My Government propose steadily to pursue their policy 
of develop*uent of a trunk net-work between all important centres in this country. 
In the field of Civil Aviation, you are aware that wc have recently undertaken a 
notable propjramine for the development of jj^round or^^anisation. The staff’ of the 
Aviation Department is devotinp; all its cner/jiies towards securinfj; the rapid comple¬ 
tion of the more urgent part of the scheme and can look forward confidently to 
an early and marked improvement in the facilities afforded alon^, India's main air 
routes. The most important developments since 1 last addressed you have been 
the inaupjuration by the Indian National Airways early this ra mth of an air mail 
service between Karachi and Lahore and the duplication of the Indian National 
Airway Service between Calcutta and Ranr,mon. AIlhoue:h the savin^j; in time which 
the first of these services provides is not inconsiderable, the experience it is hoped 
to ^ain during the initial Rtap:eR of the operation and the development of nip;ht 
landing; facilities aloii^; the route should produce further acceleration. The second 
development 1 have mentioned provides, in conjunction with the Indian Trans-Con¬ 
tinental Airways’ cxistinp: service, three services weekly between Calcutta and 
Ran/^oon. a frequency equal to that of the existing: surface transport services. The 
saving of two days in transit between Calcutta and Ranf>:oon should prove of threat 
value to the trade of the two cities. As you are doubtless aware from the state- 
nients which have recently appeared in the press, a still more strikinjr development 
is in immediate prospect, namely, the duplication of the Air Mail Service between 
Croydon and Calcutta. Simultaneously with Ihcsc developments, a step in the 
cheapening of the air mail has been taken in the reduction in air mail eharse by 
the Indian I’osts and Teh'{.!:raph8 Department on letters from India and by the 
Rritish Tost Olliee on letters to India. I hope that these rcdiietions will be only 
a prelude to further reductions which will enable the public and more especially 
that part of it which you represent to avail itself more freely of the advaiitaf^cs of 
the rapid interchan^^e of buHincss communications to which the commercial commu- 
nity rightly attaches such great importance. 

DEVFLOrMENr OF COMMUNJC/TIONS 

I referred last year to the important Road-Rail Conference held in April, 
103.b, and the suhsequent discussion between the Government of India and the 
Ijoeal Governmeiilfi. A further step forward will be taken next month when a 
Transport Advisory Council will meet for the first time. This w'ill consist of the 
members of my (fovornment eorieerned, sitting with Provincial Ministers and their 
advisers. Its discussion will cover a wide range and will, I hope, crystallise the 
policy in some matters and indicate others which can bo further invesligaled with 
advantage. It is hoped that the Council will have yearly meetings and that it will 
provide close and regular contact between the Centre and the ITovinees, for it 
must not be sujiposcd that the problems with which it will bo faced are capable of 
easy solution. J am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my pleasure at 
the readiness which all local Governments have shown in eo-operating with us in 
the search for a progressive policy of road and rail development, which is so badly 
needed by a country in which distances arc as great as they arc in India and 1 
trust that even at its first meeting, the Transport Advisory council will bo able to 
put forward schemes of development which will bo of immediate valuo and also to 
a sound basis for future advance. Much has been said on the question of bringing 
all matters conceriiing communications into one portfolio both at the Centro and 
in the Provinces. The principal difficulty has hitherto been the constitutional divi¬ 
sion of subjects between the Reserved and Transferred sides, but we are now assured 
that when that obstacle disappears, local Governments will consider the possibility 
of making such adjustment as is compatible with a proper distribution of work 
at the centre. Wo have found certain practical difficulties which are now engaging 
our attention. At the last Budget vSessioii, a resolution was adopted by both Cham¬ 
bers of the Indian Legislature extending, without limit of time, the duration of 
the Central Road Account and at the same time expanding its scope to include the 
development of rural and marketing facilities. The portion of this account placed 
at the discretionary disposal of the Government of India was increased from 10 to 
15 per cent. This reserve has been and is being utilised to make grants for many 
roads and bridges which are important links in our chain of road communications 
and which, without assistance from the Reserve, would, in all probability, not have 
been constructed for many years to come. Wo have also been able to defray the 
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coBt of n comprohonsivo survey of road development in Sind and a similar survey 
of fcrlain of iho Eafitcrn States and parts of Oiisen has recently been unaertaKen. 
This is hardly the time or plaec for me to enlnrp on the cn^inecnn^r problems 
involved in the economical consiruetion and maintenance of roads in India. _ i wi 
say no more about them than that experts all a^rcc that few coiintnes **^1' ^ 
W'orld are faced with such difliculties as those that arise in India from the combina¬ 
tion of fast motor tratne with heavy unsprung biilloi'k carts with their iron 

tyres. The problems, naturally, vary in difl'erent parts of India, but they na 
much in common and if the Indian Koads Congress, which was inau^«:uratea a lew 
days before J hdt Delhi lakes permanent form, it should be able to render material 
help in forwarding their solution. 

Economic Odtt.ook 

You will, no doubt, expect from me some reference to the existing economic 
position and some alteiiipt to prr.jcct myself into the future. The first and 
onlfitniiding jioiiit is that the ercilit of India stands higher than it has done lor ljU 
years. For the first time since the (loverniuent of India have issued a loan 

on a three per cent basis and this now stands at over ])ar. It is true that this 
was a comjiaratively short term issue, but the medium and long-dated loans arc all 
at prices whieh show a yield to redianplion of something not very much above d 
])er cent. There are, of course, a number of causes for this imjirovement of credit, 
most of them extremely satisfactory and one of lliem less so. The main caiiscs, 
no doobt. are the imjnovi'mcnt in the political condition of India and the sound 
^nanoial policy pursued by my (lovornment during the last three or four years. 
On the Other hand, tliesc faetors, by lliemsehes, could not have raised the prices 
of (»iu' Rceuiities to their present level, but for the low rates ])revailing in Jjondon 
and these are due to the abundance of rnoiK'y seeking a homo in London, partly 
ht'cause of the comparatively small demand ior trade accommodation in the world at 
largo and partly because of the unsettled iiolilieal and monetary conditions in so 
many quarters. That the demand for money for financing international trade is 
not as heavy as we should like to see them is not smqirihing, fur apart from the 
disturbed political conditions in all parts of the world, restraints are everywhere 
being placed upon trade in the shajie of tarid's, quotas, prohibitions and exchange 
restrictions, but if the high level of Dovi'niment loans is, in part, a reflection of 
tlie limited demand for trade loans, it must not be assumed that India is still in 
♦ he trougdi of depression. It is (juitc <rue that recovi’iy is not as rapid as wo 
might wish, but there an; detinite signs that it. is in iirogress. The weekly iigMires 
of railway earnings show that railway tratlic has been on a considerably higher 
level during the current year than it was in lh<‘ corn'sponding period of last year. 
The tigurcB of external trade, both impoiis and exports, are a distinct improvement 
on those of last year. The general level of imliisinal production appears to bo 
higher than it was in lOd.T l"or the nine months nj) to yepicmber, 19.J-L the 
indigenous production of iniii-made cotton piece-goods showed an increase of J5G 
iiiiliion yards over that of the corresponding period of lO.'ld and no doubt this 
increase would have been much greater but for the strike in Bombay during April 
and May. Iron and steel iminufactures show a very considerable increase and 
improvement is noticeable also in cement, kerosene, petrol and coal. 

These are eiieouraging signs and when wc add to these the fact that in a number 
of primary commodities there has been a distinct recovery from the disastrously 
low level of prices to whieh the cultivator had been subjected, 1 think it can bo 
said with contidence that India hud jiassed the lowest point of the economic crisis 
and that some sort of upward movement is in evidence. The important thing for 
us is how far will this upward movement fro. There are a number of people who 
think that India can make herself independent, (conomicully, of the rest of the 
world. 1 do not fake that view. I believe that thcie are very definite limits to 
India’s power of recovery, independently of that of the rest of the world. Wo are, 
therefore, vitally interested in the recovery of the rest of the world. For the world 
at large, 1 doubt, if recovery will go very far until two changes have occurred, the 
first the restoration of some measure of political stability and confidence and the 
second the removal of a large number of the restraints which now exist upon the 
exchange of commodities and services. To take the second point first, it is clear to 
me that the prosperity of India must, for many years to corac, depend upon her 
ability to increase her sales abroad of the raw materials and foodstuffs which she 
BO abundantly produces. It is true that this can to Bomo extent bo done, by 
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promotin/^ the cflicicnoy of her a/xricultnro and markclin^i: (includiiip; transport) but 
it depends much more upon tho exU'ut to which other nations of the world arc 
willinc; aed able to accept India’s products and this, in its turn, depends to a yrry 
considerable extent on India’s willingness to accept their p:oods in return. The 
acceptance of imports from other countries is not necessarily an evil. It may very 
well mean an inorcasin^^ capacity on the jiait of other countries, to buy 
India’s pjoods and if so the total volume of trade in both directions is increased 
and the standard of prosperity of the world at larire is enhanced. As 
rcfrards my first point, namely, politieal disturbance, J feel that the experience 
of the last two years should do much to prove that tranonillity and obedience 
to the law of the land are an economic asset of the iirst mapuiitiide. Surely, 
it is no Gxa^^^eration to say that the upw'ard movement to which I have already 
referred, is in no small measure due to the stable political eoriditions which this 
country had recently enjoyed. J confidently hop<! tliat such stability will continue. 
It will be my constant endeavour to see that it does and that a ^jjeneral determina¬ 
tion to work the reforms which arc now in process of bcinp; passed into law in 
England will result in a continued revival of trade, with inen'asinn; prosperity for 
(he country which will then be in a betl<'r j)>siiion to stand the financial strain, 
whb'h the first sta^c of the introduction of provincial autonomy must impose. 

There is one important development that the cominp; year has in store, viz,, the 
institution of th(' Kcservti Bank of Jndia. The importance of this in the commer¬ 
cial and financiul life of India can scarcely be overestimated. Indians of every 
community, as well as Europeans, should work for its success and it is not 
altop:etlier an idle dream to hope that may come to occupy the position in the 
economic ^ life of India that the Bank of Enplh^'id docs in that of Clrcat Britain 
and the Empire and (ho world ^mncr/illy. it is a source of ^^reat satisfac^lion to mo, 
as 1 am sure it must ho to all of you, to know that Wir Edward Benthall has 
agreed to serve as a Director of the Bank! 

Commerha l Safe( j r a n m 

T have told you that, on this occasion I do not propose to touch on tho general 
aspects of the scheme of co ^.stitutional reform hut I will make a brief exception as 
T’egards commercial and other reforms of discnnunatioii, since this is a (juestion 
(doHcIy idrccling that heritage of trade and industry built up in India by your 
ju’cdcccssois and worthily and honourably maintained by yoursi'lves. Trade rela¬ 
tions are essenlially a matter of confidence, trust and goodwill. Of that no one is 
in a belter iiosition to judge than yourselves, iii my reading of the Committee’s 
Report, this broad truth is fully appreciated. It is a prine-iple wRich I am sure 
you would yourselves be the first to endorse. The committee have recognised that 
when we move from one system of government to another, when jiower passes to 
new hands, djubts may arise of the uses to which that power may be put. For 
that reason they have como to the conclusion that in matters of your trade, your 
industry and generally your commercial aclivilics, the Constitution Act cannot bo 
silent. You wish to know where you stand. So too do your friends in the Indian 
business community wish to know their own position. Therefore, I quote the 

Committee’s own words. They recommend certain jirovisions in the constitution 
‘Tor the double jiurposc of facilitating the transition from the old to tho new con¬ 
ditions and of reassuring the sensitive ojiinion of both sides,” It is in no partisan 
spirit that the Committee have approached this question. They have been cbargid 
with a responsibility to ensure fair terms to all interested jiarties and I read tho 
recommendations in their report as actuated by that motive. You have not 

claimed and do not desire a privileged position. \VTiat you require is freedom to 
pursue your various enterprises in the normal conditions of commerce and industry 
without fear that you may ()e ])ut out of action by restrictions directed against 

yourselves as a community. The .Joint Uomruittee have been concerned to secure 

that you should sufi’er under no unfair handicap and that full play should be 
giveu to your ability to contribute to the udvaiicemeut of this country, by your 
powers of organisation, by your technical equipment and your control of all that 
modern science can add to our amenities. On the other hand, no obstruction is 
placed in the way of the development of expansion of the Indian industry in Indian 
hands in conditions in which they can, 1 hope, have no grievance against you and 
you have no grievance against them. My one conception of the future is of a vast 
iicjld open for, development in which the help you can give to the Indian busiucss 
community will be not lose welcome than the help which you will derive from them. 
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On your joint contributions, the country will rely for the attainment of its com¬ 
mercial and industrial advance and now, gentlemen, 1 leave you to discuss the 
many important items on your agenda. 

1 have spoken to-day oi an upward movement in trade towards which the eyes 
not only of the commercial communities but also of the Government 
and the whole country are eagerly turned. 1 trust that no cloud will arise to dim 
that vision and that all classes and communities of this great country will join in 
promoting peaceful and constitutional progress during the iatcful months that lie 
ahead of us. 


Discussion on Resolutions 

Sea Customs Act 

The Conference next took up for consideration the business on the agenda, 

Mr. (J. L. WuitcrholhaDi (Bombay) moved the first resolution on the Sea 
Customs Act. It ran as follows 

'‘Jn view of the large proportion of the landed cost of many imports now repre¬ 
sented by Customs duty, it is urgently necessary that the basis of assessment in 
all British Indian ports and in all maritime Indian Stat(!s shall be uniform. This 
Association, therefore, urges Government to take early action with a view to the 
edmiuisfration of the Sea Cnsloras Act in such a manner as to ensure that imported 
goods subject to ad valorem assessment and assessed under Section 30, sub-section 
(a) shall be assessed on a wholesale cash price no greater than that at which they 
art iirst sold, or arc capable of being sold, at the lime and place of importation.'' 

The mover declared that the general attitude of the Bombay Chamber on this 
(luestion of Hiction 30, w’as not prompted by the diversion of trade from Bombay. 
Ilnifnrniiiy of the basis of assessment was obviously desirable, as between clidbrcnt 
Jlritish indian ports—the uniformity they wanted being only true and stable 
uniformity, the value being no greater than that at which goods were first sold or 
capable of being sold at the time and place of importation, on condition that they 
were then in without any subsequent addition. 

Mr. V. 11. 1). Herbert (licngal) seconded. Hai Bahadur P. Miilcherjee (Punjab) 
and Mr. C,0. Wvdehouse (Burma) supported. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Duty on Foreign Coal 

Mr. George ^Jorgan (Bengal), moving the resolution th.d “This Assoeialion 
recommends to ihc Government of India that an increase in import duty on foreign 
coal entering India be introduced immediately’' said that ii was obvious that the 
Indian Coal Jnduslry required assistance and help. He was against the possibiiity 
of furlhcr cncroaehincnt of foreign coal on the Indian market. In order to assist 
Indian coal to retain its trade in the Ceylon market, “further additional rebates 
could be given on rail freight.’^ 

3'he resolution seconded by Mr. 1\ Mukkerjee (Punjab) and supported by Mr. 
Bigg- Wiiker (Karachi) W'as carried. 

Tariff Rates Enquiry 

Mr. (t. //. Cooke (Bombay) moved a resolution requesting the Government to 
expedite the report of enquiry regarding the incidence of larill' rates. He said that 
the resolution ought to give prominence to one of the throe suggest ions which 
(hcnisclvcs formed a comprehensive scheme of planned economy adumbrated by Mr. 
F. K. Janies, in the course of the budget debate in Iho assembly last March. 

'J’hc resolution which was seconded by Mr. T, Gavin Jones (Upper India) was 
earned. 

Tax on Sales of Liquor 

Mr. 0. Ilcarn (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the excise tax on sales of 
liquor. The resolution ran as follows 

“That this meeting urges on the Government of Bengal that the present Bengal 
Excise Tax on sales of li(]Uor to the public outside Bengal, whereby Bengal traders 
are handicapped in competing for trade in other provinces, bo suspended until such 
time as a similar tax be imposed by the Government of Bombay. 
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Mr. J. L. Winterbotlia 7 n (Bombay) said that the mater concerned the particular 
Province and that excise being a provincial subject it should not bo brought to this 
meeting. 

Mr. J. 0. J?ay 7 i (Upper India) said if that matter was insisted upon, they would 
oppose the resolution. It was withdrawn. 

Railway Tariff* 

After the lunch interval, Mr. T. Oavin Jones (Upper India) moved a resolution on 
railway tarifis stating that goods tarifls appeared to them to contain very many incons¬ 
istencies which required careful consideration. The resolution stated 

“That In the opinion of this Association there is immediate need for a close examin¬ 
ation of railway goods tariffs so as to obtain closer co-ordination between the various 
railway systems having regard to the needs of India as a whole, primarily to ensure 
that the development of the internal trade and export trade of the country is more 
advantageously served than at present. It is considered essential, when the necessary 
data have been collected, that non-official representatives of trade and commerce should 
be associated with Government in a full enquiry into the question.’’ 

Mr. Jones was sure that there could be no two opinions regarding the second 
part of the resolution. They would press the Government that data be collected as 
soon as possible and whenever the same was collected and the railway authorities were 
prepared to consider the principles whereon adjustment could be made, non-oflicial 
representatives be appointed to conduct the enquiry. 

Mr. C. C. Miller (Bengal), seconding, favoured co-ordinating various railway 
systems. Mr. C. 0, Wodehouse (Burma) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. 0. Morgan (Bengal) moved a resolution on surcharge of coal freights where- 
the word ‘immediate’ in the penultimate line of a resolution was dclctcu. lie said 
that, although divergent ( pinions were expressed in various quarters, there was no 
(piestion that everyone recognised that the position of the coal industry was very 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. J. O. Ryan (Upper India) seconded the resolution, to which Mr. G. If. Cook 
(Bombay) moved an amendment “The abolition of 15 percent surcharge should not 
involve increase of railway charges in other directions.,' As amended, the resolution 
was carried. 


Railway Board’s Powers 

Mr. //. S'. (Karachi) moved a resolution on railway freight rates. 

The resolution rtfii as follows 

“That fhis Association views with the 'gravest concern the policy of the Railway 
Board, who, by means of the powers conferred upon them by Government for tho 
fixing of radvvay rales, are, in an attempt to secure tho maximum of carriage by rail, 
diverting established trades from their natural channels. It contends that in entrus¬ 
ting the Railway Board with such wide powers, the Government of India relied on these 
powers being exercised only with the utmost discretion and with duo regard to all 
interests affected; so that it was never contemplated that they would become tho 
means of depriving firms and individuals of their natural livelihood, or threaten, if 
carried further, completely to isolated ports from their recognised sources of supply.’^ 

He urged that the powers of the Railway Board should be restricted and that they 
should be exercised with due regard to all interests concerned. 

Mr. J. Reid Kay (Bengal), seconding, said that railways succeeded in diverting 
a large amount of traffic from the sea route. They (Railways) were practically 
saying that there was no need for coastal shipping in India, as they could carry 
goods aud that they would underquote anybody. Was this policy sound ? ho 
asked. 

The resolution, supported by Mr. P. Muhherjee (Punjab), was carried. 

Surcharge on Income-tax 

Mr. A, Aikman (Bengal Chamber) moved the eighth resolution on 25 per cent 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax. He said that their motive in taking up the 
present attitude was that they felt that the first relief, granted from the present 
crushing burden of taxation should, in equity, bo enjoyed by tho whole body of 
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tax-payers. It was their belief that return to general prosperity would bo stimula¬ 
ted by lightening the burJen of taxation. 

Mr. 0, L, Winterhoiham (Bombay Chamber) suggested that if they stood for the 
total abolition of 25 per cent surehargo on income-tax and super-tax, a very largo 
[sum was likely to be involved. They did not like to tie the hands of the Finance 
Member, giving relief to taxation, unless he was In a position to take ofT the whole 
25 i)er cent. IIs wanted to make it clear that if they could not get the whole, they 
could get a part as the first step. 

Mr. Winter both am accordingly moved the following amendment : 'This Asso¬ 
ciation is of opinion that the abolition or, if it is not possible in one step, the 
reduction of 25 per cent etc.” 

The mover did not accept the amendment which was lost. 

The original resolution was carried. 

Businegs Losses 

Mr. J. Roid Kay moved the resolution on carrying forward business losses etc. 
lie said that the principle had been recognised as ecjuitable by 8ir George Hchuster. 
but on the ground of finance, the Government had so far refrained from action. 
They shoakl like to have an assurance from the present Finance Member that he 
ri'cognised the principle and as soon as the revenue position warranted he would 
ui.r.^duce ilu necessary legislation. 

Mr. Wxnterhoihani. believed that it would be wise that such a rcKolutiOn be put 
on ret’ord a»'d in this connection he congratulated the Bengal Chamber on their 
pertimicity in the matter. The resolution was carried. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Hai uahadur P. Mulihcrjcc (Punjab) moved the tenth resolution on agricultural 
indebtedness. The rcaoluiiou stated - 

“Ihis Association, while recognising that the initiation of measures designed to 
relieve the indebtedness of the agricultural population belongs Rtrictlv to the 
domain of provincial govornments, would impress on the Government of India tho 
dchirability, In view of such measures atlecting contraclunl relations between tho 
debtor and the creditor classes, of more* or less uniform legislation In tho several 
provinces, and would recommend that, to sceiire this end, the outlines of such 
legislation be indicated by (he Government of India for adoi'tion by provincial 
governments with only such minor alterations as local couditiens may render 
necessary in particular areas.” 

The mover pointed out that his Chamber were of opinion that more or less 
uniform action be followed by provinces. 

Hir Kdirard Beni hall (Bengal) agreed that it was essential that there should be 
co-urdiuation of all provinces. He suggested that there be an luter-Proviucial 
Conference on the matter. 

Mr. T. Oavht-Junes (ITpjier India) sui)portcd the suggcBtions of Sir E. Bcnthall. 

Mr. Winterhoihani suggested that in order to make it clear, they should draft a 
resolution and postpone consideration for some time, but he would not at present 
support the rcsoliitiou in the i)re8ent form. 

The matter was postponed tdl tho next day for further discussion. 

Staff of Experts in Economic Matters 

Mr. F. Birley (Madras) moved the eleventh resolution regarding the stall' of 
experts in economic matters. The resolution stated 

That in the opinion of this Association it is desirable that there should be 
attached to the Government of India a small permanent fstalf of experts with 
practical experience in economic matters to advise Government, and that, in view 
of the growing tendency towards the conclusion of commercial treaties between 
India and other countries, it is desirable that the Department of Commerce should 
be strengthened in order to provide the nucleus of an -Overseas Branch. 

Mr. T. Oarm-Jones moved an amendment that the following words, iin tho 
fifth lino, be added, 2To advise Government and keep in closer, toucfi with commer¬ 
cial bodies than it is possible at present.” 

Mr. Winterhoiham said that what they wanted was to advise the Government 
on economic proposals, before they adopted this policy. 
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Mr. P. Mulchcrjee said that the principle underlying the resolution bo unanimously 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

Parcels by Air Mail 

Mr. J. 0. Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved the twelfth resolution on the 
carriage of parcels by airmail. The resolution stated : — 

'‘That this Association is of opinion that pan ics intended for despatch from 
India by air mail, should be accepted at any Indian air port instead of being, as 
at present, sent by rad to Karachi there to await the next outgoing air mail. 

Mr. WinU'vhoihnin said that his Chandler was in eomiilcto agreement with the 
object underlying the rc'solufioii. He Hiigir^'stcd that the poni ion would be better, 
if the following suggi'Htion was carried. ‘'This Association urges the (Jovernment 
of India to make such arrangements with imcrnal air services in India as necessary 
to make possitile for air parcels to be earned by air within India.” 

Mr. P. Makherjee supported the amendment, which was carried. 

Communications 

Mr. Q. R. Camphrll (li ngal ChambiT) moved the resolution on communications : 
The resolution ran as follows : — 

"That in the opinion of this Association it is essential in the inferesls of the 
co-ordination of transport throughout India that caily stops be taken to redistribute 
the port-folios of the Covernoi-iJeneral’s Exerutive Conned in order to jirovide 
for a Member for (.yommunieations whose portfolio should include Railways, Roads, 
Civil Aviation and Tosts and Telegrajdis, but should exclude inland Water Trans¬ 
port and Coastal hdiipping which should be included in the portfolio of the Member 
for Commerce.” 

The mover said he wished to make it clear that the resolution was moved in no 
spirit of antagonism to railways. It was moved with the hope that siibseduent 
development might bring radways into closer touch with commercial firms. 

Mr. U. N. S(‘n (Punjab Chamber) seconding the resolution said that this Chamber 
had authorised him (u state that inland water trunsjiort and coastal shipping 
should also be inelndi'd in the portfolio of the Minister for Transport and Communica¬ 
tion Mr. ISen added that a convenient opportunity had now arrived, 'I'he retiremerit of 
two rnemberH of the Conned at the end of the financial year, seo/m J to he a good 
opportunity for this redihlribnlion and for that leason larly decision of the matter 
was very desirabie. The resolution w'as carried. 

Broadcasting of Colton Prices 

Rai Bahadur L Bin,da Saran^ moved the last resolution on the broadeaBiing 
ot cotton prices. The resolution stated :— 

'That ill the opinion of this Association it is essential that immediate sleps be 
taken to recoin.iu'iiee the daily 7 a, m. broadcast of cotton priecH injXcw’ York and 
llombay from the IJombay iStation of the Indian State Proadeasting Service. The 
reeenl stoppage of tins bruailcast was a retrograde measure and has adversely 
idlected trade and tmsmess activity, esiieeially in cotton growing areas, as the wire- 
le.es news is heard from one to three hours before lelegruniH can be received. 

AD. J. O. Ryan, se-eondiiig, said that broadcasting of cotton prices was indis¬ 
pensable. Mr. P. Mukherjee supported the resolution, which was carried. The coii- 
fercnco then adjourned. 

Second day—Calcutta—18th. December 1934 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

At the Associated Chambers of Commerce meeting to-day, the following amended 
resolution, with the consent of Mr. T. (jlavi)i Jones (Upper India), Rai Bahadur P. 
Makherjee (Punjab Chamber), Mr. (7. /y. n7w/e/-6ni//a/w (Bombay) and Sir Edward 
Benthall (Bengal), who spoke on the original resolution on the agenda yesterday, 
was put from the chair and carried 

'Tn view of the All-India importance of the rdatioiis between debtor and creditor, 
the Association recommends to the Government of India that a Conference of re¬ 
presentatives of Provincial Govermnents should be called forthwith to co-ordinate 
all measures, legislative or otherwise, designed by Provincial Governments to efleet 
relief of indebtedness of the agricultural population and that in view of its possible 
50 
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repercussion upon comnicicial interests, representatives of Chambers of Commerce 
should be associated with the Conference.” 

Separation of Burma 

Sir Edward Benthall moved the following!; resolution : 

“The Associated Chambers emphatically rt;cord their opinion that the separation 
of Burma should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing; extra taxation 
as a measure of budp;etary expediimcc, to the detriment of tradin^^ interests in both 
countries and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

“In their opinion any trade convention which may be concluded between the two 
Governments should in the first place be nrran<^cd on the basis of the free trade 
relations which now exist be!ween the two eountries, with due allowance solely for 
the substitution of import duties for existing excise duties.’’ 

Mr. C. 0. ]Vodehousr. moved the followin^^ amended resolution 

“The Chamber emphatically record their opinion that the separation of Burmn 
should not be allowed to become a pretext for irnposin/^ extra taxation as a measure 
of budpjetary expedience, to the detriment of trading biterests in both countries 
and to the further embarrjisBinent of trade recovery. 

“In their opinion, any lrad(‘ eonvenlion which may be concluded bctweou the 
two Governmeuts should in the first place be arran^-ed on the basis of the free 
Made relations which now exist between the two countries, with due allowance, 
luudy^ i-r .he subsLituiioii ot cipiivahiit import duties for the existing!: excise duties 
and mabitainin^i; the existing" diflcrentials Ixdween imjiort and excise dutiiis,” 

in tlie ^‘Oursc of his speech, Sir E. Benthall said : 'The resolution primarily 
Hihuds on toe at^enda because ol the impending!: reforms, but is also of interest 
Pecaase of the importance of the main principle involved, namely, the modern tcu- 
dency of Governments to seize any opportunity to increase trade barriers, a 
tendency, which in my opinion, is to-day probably the most vicious of all causes 
preventing; recovery of trade and it is on these p-rounds primarily, that 1 shall 
urpm the resolution, I am very pHad to hear that the fact is reco^mised by His 
Exeellency the Viceroy in his opening speech. The question is by no means a new 
one. Jr has been before the Chambers on more than one occasion. More recently, 
it has formed the subject of a very able memorandum submitted to the doint 
Select Committee by Mr. K. B. Jlarper on the trade relations between India and 
Burma, if separated, a document which I can heartily commend to any one interes¬ 
ted 111 the subject by reason of the simplicity and clarity with which he has 
reviewed the subject and of the breadth of vision which he has ehown concoruinL^ 
possible dangers.’ 

He did not propose to go into the details of the case except to say that los claim 
so far as it can bo condensed in one or two sentences was ‘ihere shall he free trade 
between India and Burma in all indigenous firtieles and prudiicls with due allow¬ 
ance for the substitution of import duiii'S fi^r ilie existing exnisi' duties and that 
India and Burma shall eacli be free to alter its tarilfs in respect of its trade with 
mother coiintriis, subject to rccijirocal arrangement for protection of each country 
against re-expitrtalioii from the other country and subject, to ihc sehediiling of certain 
articles, diitus which shall not be subject to alteration except by agreement’. 

1 roccediiig, Sir E. Benthall said that he would freely admit that the Joint Com¬ 
mittee and the (roveriimcnts were faced with a ddlieult situation. Having deter¬ 
mined upon Heparatioii of Burma, financial obstacles had to be overcome. The 
problem was not easy and in their proposals the Committee had admittedly taken 
into consideration the desirability of preventing as much dislocation as possible. 
He coiUinued that it was the duty of trading interests to make clear to the Govern- 
ment the view that they lake of the proposals, which would be governed by its 
eilect upon trade. Jle would say that Bengal industrialists were very deeply alar- 
ined at the possibilities of import duties on such articles as coal and paper into 
Burma. It was possible that the Govenimeut of Burma would take the view that 
tnc duty on coal would react upon themselves as large consumers of coal for their 
railways, but the expciiencc of businessmen in recent years has been that when 
pressed for money Governments were just as liable as private individuals or company 
directors to take the most short-sighted views and the most peculiar action. It 
was upori the principles of free trade that he desired primarily to press this reso¬ 
lution. BuBincHsrafm all over the world were now waking up to the fact that of all 
uinurauees to trade recovery, the continued imposition of trade barriers and quotas 
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detrimnntal. LuRinoss now, after Rome years of tribulation, had more or 
less adjurted itnelf to the Huctiiations or cxchanjj^es and movementfl which a decade 
or BO would have convulHcd them. Interchane^cs of ^^ondR was now part 
conduct of hnsinoRB and there wan ton much evidence that exchan- 
t^cs had a tendency lo nettle down. lie waa not qiiarrellinij; with the policy of India 
and indeed of any other coiiniry, provided protection was diHcriraiuatin^^ and provi¬ 
ded conditioriH for the ^rant of proteclion were adhered to. 

Cloneliidiii^, Sir Edward Itenthall appealed to the Punjab Chamber, who had 
not hitherto Rien eye to-i'yo with the rcRt, to joint with tl ern on this occasion in 
drawing the Cov('rnmcnt’s attention to the ntrcuigth of feeling of trade and com¬ 
merce upon thcHG propoRuls. 

Seconding: tlie resolution, Mr. C. G. ]V()ilafio?ise (Burma), said that the relation 
between Indians and Bunnans had been strained on more than one occasion in 
recent years and it was most important to do everything to brin^; separation into 
e/ii'ct in an afniosplKue of (jjoodwiM. I*"rom every point of view, except perhaps for 
small immediate biid^^etary ^ains, it was clearly in the interests of both countri(!S 
to start on a liasis uf at^reements that the existing free trade relatiuiis should con¬ 
tinue for a period. 

BcRM/V CllAMUrjl AND SEPARATION 

Explaininji; the atlitiKle of the Burma (^hamhiT towards the pjenoral cpicstion of 
Reparation, Mr. Wodehouse said that while sympathising; with racial, religious and 
rmtional feeline;^, whndi had h'd Bnrmans to aim at separation as their tt:oal. his 
Chamher had endeavoured to consider its eonseqnences from a delaehed and im¬ 
partial point of view. The opinions of individual merniiers had offered, hut it had 
been tifciUTallv a^reiul that an equitable liuaucial settlement between fndia and 
Burma should show a substantial advantage to the latter and that India’s fiscal 
policy has bi-en detrimental to the interests of Burma, which was, and was likely 
to remain, almost ('iilircly an :ie;ricultural (rountry which ni'cded the cheapest possi¬ 
ble imports of maiiufaclured articles. The third point to which the Chamber attach¬ 
ed the f^reatest irnporlaco 'vas that of a tradi' a^reemmit of her scfiaration. Here, 
the Burma Chamber had always l)c<'n of th(‘ opinion that it wuis essential , in the 
interests of botli countries, that fn-e trade should he preserved as far as poRsible, 
hllowin;:; Only f 'r conversion of exeisi; and consumption duties at the exiatinti; 
rates into inqiort dutics. 'i'he consideration ontwci^hied all olhcTS and the more 
Ciirefuliy had the question lieim considered, the more convinced had memhers of 
his Chamber b'-corne that separation would only be of advaiilatrie to Burma if this 
eoiidllioti wnis fulfilled. He cordially woleomed the wording; of the n'soluiiou that 
on no account should the bii li^etary cxpi'di^mco of imposiiiti; tariffs be allowed to 
take f»reeederiee of /j;eii(T!i] trading interests and ernyihasised the “remarkable unity’’ 
shown since tlie publication of the J. P. Ib'port by all sanctions of the busi- 
lu'HH communiiy in Burma on the desirability of presenting the Status quo in re{j;ard 
to relations with India. 

Mr. T. (h(viu Joucs (Upper India' said that it was quite possible that Indians 
in Burma would have a diflieiilt time, liut he agreed that Burma should he separat¬ 
ed, and was only fair to Burma. He asked the Assoeiatiou to remember that, 
according to the J. P. C. Report, India was troiuK to lose three cron-s of revenue 
by separation. The trade between India and Burma, he said, would depend entirely 
ou reciprocal arran^:;emcnts bctw'ecu the two countries. After all, the resolution 
was merely uii expression of a pious hope. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. WinfurhnfJfani (Bombay), said that after the 
Viceroy’s remarks yesterday, it was very didieiilt indeed to visualise the (}ov(>rn- 
ment of India taking stops to impose I antis on trade between Burma and India. 
They were not prt*parcd to admit that Burma should henceforth be rej^oirded as au 
economic unit, separate from India. He dissociated entirely from the view that the 
resolution was merely an expression of a pious hope. 

Mr. Mukherjee (Punjab), supported the resolution. 

Sir Edward Bcnthall accepted Mr. Wodehouse’s amendment. As ref>;ards Mr. 
Gavin Jones’ remarks, he pointed out that the resolution states clearly that any 
trade convention between the two Governments should be arranp;ed on the basis of 
the free trade relations now existing between the two countries. The resolution, as 
amended, wuts carried. Thereafter, the Chamber be^au to discuss the J. P. C. 
Report, Proceedings were not open to the Press, 



The Madras Chamber of Commerce 


The annual p;oneral meetinf.»; of Ihe Madras Chamber of Commerce was held 
at Madras on the 11th December 1934 in the |)rcinis(H of the (Miarnbcr, with Mr. 
ir. M. Broivniiiu, the oui-guing rresident in the chair. A larj^o number of 
members were present. 

Mr. IT. M. Bro/i'f/u/fj, aflir prisentinf,^ the annual Keport of the Chamber, 
moved that it be adopted. JJe then said :— 

You Avill no doubt expect me to refer to the .Toint Select Commit tee Keimrt. 
As yon are a\\'are, the Tlejioit was publiBlK'd on the t?Jiid of November last, since? 
when the (’ommiftei! and certain other members of the Chamber, who were co-opted, 
have been and still me ^[ivinfz: it careful and ditailed study, f do not, however, 
jirofiose to ex])iess any opinion in this re^rurd to-day as the ]t(“|x.)rl will be consi¬ 
dered at the annual nue'tin/^ of the Associated Chambers of Ctommcrcc of India 
\\h'‘n a statenH'iit will probaly be made. 

A {reneral review of trade ihron^hout the year (rives rise to mingled fceliiifijs of 
o >iimi'"m and pessimism. 'J'here are sifrns ol ri'covery in eiTiain directions; in 
fact, I ii Ijrbt fio further and say that in certain directions tiic (i-rncr has been 
tinned; Liul J cannot say that trade in ail directions shows (rcneial imy)rovcmont. 
Good.-. tratliL on the railways has increased and prices ot such commodities as 
whea.; rice, cotion, ti'U, rubber have advanced. Wliilc, however, there are these 
si(;i.s 01 internal improvements, the ditlicullies in the way of a (jeiioral improvement 
in iLternational trade set'm to increase. Nations in Knrope, in pursuit of doctrines 
oi eeoiiomic nationalism and in defence of their currency jiositions, have continued 
to encourage restrictions, quotas, import and export boartls and barter ap;recmcnts. 
The position of Germany with regard to (he supiily of forcif.qi exchantre for exports 
IS iiii examjilc of the difficulties to which I refer. Look at Amcnea. What is ^minp; 
to happen thiTc ? He would, I think, be a brave man vlin dand to prophesy, 
’j'l.c nneertainty of the position theie is an cxan)])le of the dlei't, u])nn world con¬ 
ditions of a drastic and hitc-hcat' rcoi’canisation ol intirnal industrial and finan¬ 
cial methods. 'Trade in Central lOuropi' has been dislocated tis the result of 
attempts at economic nationalism \^hlch have divided Eurojie by a hundnd barriers 
which restrict the natural flow of tradix 

There would appear to be little hope of a ncrnl revival of Interna;ionul trade 
until some a^^reemeut has been arrived at in rcpird to the removal of rcHirictions 
and the loweriu;!; of taiiils. Jn this connection it is jileasitq; to recall two events of 
(Treat, economic sie;nificauce for India. 'J'Jie first is the conclusion of the Indo- 
.lapanc'sc a^rireeriicnt which ensures an adequate ofl-lake tor India’s cotton and 
limits the import of picce^roods Irom Japan to a known maximum. In fact in this 
a(;reemeiit may be perceived the basis of fuithcr a(T;reemeiitB by which (^oods are 
exehaiij^ed to a maximum (}uota on both sides. 

WoRKiNi; OF THE Ottawa PArT 

The other event is the publication of the Report of the Government of India on 
the working:: of the first year under the Ottawa Agreement. The Report of Dr. Meek 
is a volnnmious but intenstin^r document. Jts contents and all other relative docu¬ 
ments were studied by a Committee of the Le(!:iHlalivc Assembly, The majority of 
the Committee are of* the opinion that most of the preferences enjoyed by India in 
resjx'ct of her more important export have been of definite value to her export 
trade ; whereas the prifcrences e:ivei) by India have been of definite assistance to 
the United J\in((dom and have neither adccicd Indian revenues or industries nor 
placed a burden On the consumer. It is interesting to note that the preference 
betw'een India and the non-sclf-governing Colonics have had 111 tic effect upon trade 
exchanges. The position with regard to Ceylon, however, is not satisfactory and I 
hope that the Government ol India will take to heart the recommendations of the 
Assembly ComiiiiUee, namely, that after a consideration of the Report of the Indian 
cocoanut-growmg industry, negotiations should be resumed with a view to placing 
Indo-CeyloD trade upon a more satisfactory bads. I should here also like to refer 
to the question of importaiions of foreign rice. The continued import of foreign 
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rise on a scale hitherto never experienced has a bad psychological eflfect on the 
market and tends to retard the healthy and normal rise which other parts of India 
have oxporienc(d. It is also to be hoped that the (Government of India will not 
further delay taking reasonable action to curtail the imports from foreign countri«;s 
and thus assist the producer in the South to obtain a reasonable price and contri¬ 
bute to the prosperity of the whole Presidency. 

AnoLiTioN OK Doty on Raw IIidfs 

While dealing with ge neral conditions, it will not be out of place bir me to draw 
the attention of the Chamber to the growing preoccupation of the Central Legisla¬ 
ture with economic nfrairs. This is due to the seemingly inevitaiilc but somewhat 
alarming extent to v^hleh the (Jovirnment control has invatled t!ic (conomic sphere. 
This factor serves as a reminder of the importance (tf ensuring that the point of 
view of the commercial and industrial interests in the country (wln'thcr Indian or 
Ihirop'an) is continuously and eirectivcly represciiled in the Legislatures. In this 
connef.tion 1 would recall that the abolition of the export duty on niw hides, 
which was part of the last budgit, was brought very iirominently into view by Sir 
(George Schuster in his IJudget speech this year. Madras’ views were very ably 
('xi)ounded by Mr. .lames in the Assembly but unforl nnalely the abolition of the 
duty v\as agreed to and the Madras tanning industry thereby seriously affected. 

Again, representations wcri‘ made in r(‘gard to certain leaMin* of the budget rela¬ 
ting to postal charges Some of these are still und('r consideration; but I am glad 
to observe that the (Government of India has agrc'ed, at the suggestion of the f^uro- 
pean (Group, to an advisory committee in eomuntion with the Posts and ’felegraphs 
Dcfiartment. This should ensure that eornmoreial, trading and it dust rial interests 
will, in fullin', be eonsulied before proposals which affect the postal rates, are 
made in the Assembly as part of the budget. 

Ho A P- R AIL CoNF EREN ('E 

It is gratifying to note that arising out of the Road-Rail Oonferoiice held at 
Delhi in April IDd!}, the Madras Government has appointed a Special Officer to 
carry out a survey of th(' road reipiirtments of this Province. It is hoped that 
tile Viovesnment will see fit to exli'iid the scope of this country so that it may em- 
liracc the orderiid and co-ordinated developrm'iit of all forms of eommunieations — 
Roads, Railv\ays, Waterways and Airways. It is essential in the best interests of 
<'ommumcations, so \ital to commercial interests, that this should be done so that 
the various forms of transport and communications may be complementary, and 
not (‘orufX'tilivc to one another, theri'by avoiding wasteful capital expenditure, and 
competitive extravagances the cost of which we must uitimately bear. 1 am also 
pleased to obser/e that the Madras Government has recently ajipointed a Hoard of 
comunieations which compnsi's representatives of (Toverument, Railways, Gommeice, 
Planting and Road Jiitcrests ; this Chamber is directly rcprcscuted on thi.s Board. 

Piece Goons 

With regard to piece goods, it has been an eventful, but somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing year for imports of Lancashire piece goods into ]\Tulras, The year opened with 
the suceesslul negotiation of the Indo-Japancse trade agreement to which I have 
already referred, Although freely criticised both in India and in Japan at the time 
of Its introduction, the Agreement appears to be working fairly satisfactorily and, 
although the maximum yardage which can b(‘ imported from Japan under the 
Agreement is eousidiTable, it is at least satisfactory to know that this represents, 
for the time being at any rale, the limit of the competition which importers and 
the Indian mills can exjiect from ihi'se progressive competitors. 

The Agreement was settled in January and simultaneously cotton prices began 
to advance. With minor set-backs there was almost continual appreciation until 
early in August by which time the price of Middling American ^pot cotton in 
Liverpool has risen from 5.39d. to 7.42d. per lb. 

With two such favourable factors operating early in the year, importers were 
jiistilied in expecting better times at any rate during the latter months of the year. 
But the figures do not bear this out, and the Hoard of 'frade Returns for January- 
October 19.34 show that the exports of Lancashire cloth to Madras—in thousands 
squre yards—have dwindled to 4(},773 in the first ten months of the year, as 
compared with 54,093 in 1933 and 06,674 in 1932. This result is all the more 
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rlisappointinf; for Madras importers, in view of the fact that the All-India returns 
lor liic jiffit ten months of this year show an improvement of nearly 60 million 
square yards on the similar fl^^^ure for last year. 

j ^l?Poar to be two main reasons for the set-back which the piece-^oods 

trade hero is experiencing;. Plrst of all, South India being primarily dependant on 
agTJcnltnre, the purchasing power of the consumer has dwindled with the fall in 
tne price of his produce. P"orlnnalely, that is a factor which is now showing some 
Ik itself. The second cause is that Indian mill goods, particu¬ 

larly dhooticR, arc rapidly replacing Lancashire goods of similar styles in this 
inarket, due to Ihc very considerable im])rovcraents which have been cUccled by 
mills in recent years, and on which thiy arc to ho congratulated. 

I here is one new development in the trade to which rcfcri'iicc should bo made, 
growing importance of (k)chin as a jiort of entry for jiiccc goods. 

With increasing transport facilities, both steamer and rail, it. is not unreasonabh' to 

('X'pect that a valuable portion of the trade which IMadras formerly enjoyoS in 
piece goods will lx* diverled through this new port, due to its proximity to Madura, 
the niost imporiant up-countiy piece-goods centre in the whole of the presidency. 
Already Madras dealers are experiencing considerable competition from one or two 
01 the larger (lochin dealtTS, and this is likely to increase when the freight rates 
by sea to Cochin come into line with those of Madras. 

Tanning Industry 

Lard, yi'ar your Chairman was able lo congratulate the tanning indiislry 
on the resnliH of their (H'orls to maintain reasonable [iriees for their profliicts by 
vol'intaiy restriction of outjuit and agreement with regard to minimum selling 
prices. 1'nlortuiuUcly this eminently sensible policy was allowed to lapsn early 
»n the euiTdit year, and I hair that for some time previously the ag.reeinent 
had been more hononnd in the breach than in the observance. Over-production 
and a eoriespoiKliog eagernesR to sell once more became the order of the day and 
the result was a steady decline in value which from January to October dropped 
by 1?0 per cent to dO per cent. Towards the end of the last month, howmver, n 
flesh agreement has been made and it is to be hoped that a stricter observance of 
the t(>rmB and eonditmns will be maintained on this occasion. 

\ou are uwaie of the repeated and continuous eHorts which this Chamber 
has made on behalf of the Tanning industry to maintain, it not to enhance, the 
measure of protection which was aflordod l>y the export duty on the new material. 
Cur ease was founded on the beli* f that the (Government of Indno was eommiltid 
to the proteeiioo of indigenous induHtnes and when ! com pure then lis'ail policy 
lowaids (lu! sugar, steel and iextih' industries with thi'ir umieeummodating attiludo 
towards the tanning industiy, J find it diflieult to speak with nsiiaint. So far 
from enhancing the proleelioii which the industry so badly needed, the export 
duly on law hides has, as I have mentioned earlier in my sjieieh, been withdrawn 
and ])roleetion enjoyed by laiiiied skins is reduced to a minimum by the lowering 
of the eiislums tari/l’ valnation. 

These anomalies in the (Jovirnment of India's fiscal policy arc, to a large 
extent, the result of strong ))ressuie biought lo bear by the raw hides and skins 
exporting interests in liie Noriii of India, who have eonsisleiitly belittled tlie 
imporlanee of the Madras tanning induslry. and 1 hojic lliat the in-eoming 
(kminiittie will a/jain give \(Ty e,-refill consideration to Ihi't very imjiortalit matter, 
healing m mind what tSir ,Iobe}>h Dhoie su’d in the Asseinbly in March last when 
he promised to (xamine the ease of the tanning industry if it is presented lo 
Govern men t. 

Groundnuts 

A eonipaiison between 10J2-33 and 1933-34 seasons shows that the crop 
dining the latter period dieieased by some C0,CXJ1) tons whereas exports increased 
by Home 33,400 tons whieh eanic out of the 1932-33 crop of which there was a 
substantial carry-over into the si'usoii now under review. 

Heavy JluettiaMons in prices were witnessed during the year ; the range being 
fioni .t h’ to T 12 j)er ton. The season eomnienced witlxa dull market willi prices 
lor new crop Coromandel groundnuts in thu region of LdO-lO-O per ton. A 
continuous decline took place throughout the autumn and winter months and 
up to the beginning of April, when the price of Indian groundnuts reached 8 
per ton, which is probably the lowest price ever touched. The Home value went 
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even below this level and £ 7-16-0 was registered. At the close of the year, 
Nigerian and Rufisque groundnuts were also offered freely. April, however, saw 
the turning point in the season as from then onwards prices gradually improved 
and by the end of September £ 12 per ton was obtainable, the main reason for the 
improvement being the bad state of various crops in America owing to drought. 

Apart from the low priced soya beans, copra and the numerous other substitutes 
that compete with groundnuts, the outstanding feature of the past season was the 
unsettled international situation and the import restrictions which most countries 
enforced. F'lirthcr, the violent exchange movements of different currencies resulting 
in creating a state of acute nervousness in the market and a hand to mouth policy 
was adopted by buyers. 

1 cannot leave this subject without mentioning that the new crop (1934-35) is 
estimated to he about 50 per cent less than that of last season, owing to the 
smaller area cultivated on account of the low |)rice8 prevailing at the time of 
showing and also due to the efl'ect of subsequent drought. Despite this, a rapid 
decline of £2 per ton has taken place since the beginning of the current season 
and the prospects of the groundnut trade appear to be anything but bright for 
the present. 

Dealing with the Planting Industry, the international ngreement between the 
three chief tea producing countries to restrict tea exports, to which your (Ihairmau 
referred last year, has continiud to work satisfactorily but the proposed legislation 
for the restriction of a crop as a supplement to the restriction of exports has not 
y('t been passed and voluntary restrictions for a second year is in force. 

As a result of the International Agreemeut of Rubber Producers representing 
approximately 98 per cent of the woild’s production, having agreed to restrict 
rubber exports, rubber prices have risen to an average of 0 and a half pence to 7 
and a half pence per pound after having been as low us 2 and one-fourth pence 
per pound in the early part of last year. The (luota allotted to South India by the 
Internationa! Uulibcr Regulation Committee has. however, given cause for dissatia- 
factiou and the Hulled Planters Association of Southern India have taken the 
matter up with the (Government of India and retiiU'Stcd that a claim for the revision 
of rubber exports from South India be placed before the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee. 

Last month we said good-bye to Sir (Icorge Stanley who completed his term of 
oflice as (Governor of our Province. His place has been taken oy His Excellency 
Lord Erbkine to whom we respeelfully exiend a warm welcome and an assurance 
that he can rely on all the assistance that this Chamber is in a position to give, him. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 

Die seventh annual meeting of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Rombay on the 20th. December 1934. Mr. Ifd/chand llirarJuuid^ President, said 

J'he recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee are now accepted 
by J^irliainent as a general basis of the future constilulion for India. It wdll bo 
therefore appropriate if I take this opportunity to express in general the sentiments 
of the Indian Commercial Cominuniiy about them. When one looks into this 
document, one liiids that inspite of all that is said by the various speakers in 
Parliament, it bears on the face of it, to say the least, the stamp of a half-hearted 
measure dictated by expediency and not a great staiesmanliko act done by one 
great nation to another great nation. I doubt if it is really something which 
liritain should have oll’ered to India after all these discussions of the last few 
years. There is evident, in this Report, the concern of the Joint Parliamentary 
(committee to perpetuate the position of vantage which British Commerce and 
Industry occupy in this country and the ((uestion of India’s economic interests 
seems to have been absolutely subordinated to this main consideration. I am 
stating only a fact when 1 say that none of the political parties in India is 
salisfiod with the oiler, although they have voiced their dissatisfaction in different 
ways. What the States have said of it, subject to reservations, is in regard to 
what concerned them and not British India and even they like to wait and see the 
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actual Bill before committing thcraflclves finally. It was stated in Parliament that 
the Government of In tia and Provincial Governments have p;iven assurance that a 
constitution framed on these lines would work and that there would be found men 
ready to work it. Althouj^h one may bo prepared ito concede the correctness of 
this in the present situation of the country. 1 submit that, it does not mean that 
it carries with it the willing consent of the intellip^cnt and politically conscious 
Indians, and confiequenily of the masses who follow them. Except for the All- 
India Federation, there is (o my mind little in it to recommend it to us as it 
stands. Real i})oliiicaI power is not to be found there—power which will enable 
India to evolve her destiny an I to take her ri^*htfiil place amon^ijst the f^iroat 
nations of the World, A Bill on the lines of this Report, I am afraid, will not 
make for peace between the (wo countries ; it will only widen the f:;ulf cxistin^^ 
between them. Unless therefore better couiisels still prevail, I see no prospect of 
real and lasting peace and consequential betterment of the economic situation of 
the country in the years to come. Not only there is to he no adeipiate opiiortu- 
iiity left for Indian enterprise and businosH to develop, but even the little scope she 
had so far for doin^ this is no longer to be there, due to I he “special responsibility' 
it is proposed to place on the Governor-General (para .‘jJO of the J. P. C, Report) in 
respect of “prevention of measures, legislative or adminislrativc, which would subject 
British goods imported into India from the United Kingdom to discriminating or 
jienal treat mem.” To makt; clear llu‘ meaning of this, it is further proposed that 
the < tovernor-General’s Instrument of Instruction should give him full and clear 
f^uidanee requiring him to step in to pnwent the imposition of tariffs or reslric- 
tione or negotiation of trade agreements with other nations, if he is satis- 
fit d that they art! conceived to injure British iutcresls even if they were not 
Ro in form but the Governor-General considered them to be so in fact. In face 
of (hese clear unequivocal words it is difficult to believe whether the J. P. 
(a really expect Indiaus to take their pious w'ords seriously when they say that 
they eontemi)lale no measures which would interbre with the position attained 
by India through the Fiscal Convention. Whether this now special responsibility 
suggested be due to statements of very disturbing charae.ter from time to time 
made by inffuential persons in India as the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
observe or to the. incessant clamour of British vested interests, the not result 
of such a provision will be definitely detrimental to tlie growth of India's com- 
niercc and iiidastry, which are at present in their infancy and which stand in need 
of protective care of the tStatc. 

No Fjikedom in Financjai. Mattebh 

It has to bo remembered that the Governor-General is to bo invested in this 
behalf with every wide power which he is to use ste.-ly at his discretion ; (TOver- 
nors also are to have similar power and as it aff this is not enough, in ease of 
doubt, they are to be cm powered to reserve.’ the matter for the signification of lies 
Majesty’s pleasure I What litlb^ restricted freedom India enjoyed so far under the 
Fiscal Convention altogether disappears henceforth under the proposed agreement 
and the Fiscal Convention is to bo a myth of the past I It is no consolation to 
find that the J. P. C. endorse the suggestion about the grant of subsidies and 
bounties of the External Capital Committee to conconiH fulfilling certain condi¬ 
tions. It is well-knowui that the Indian Commercial and public opinion has never 
found the conclusion of thi; External Capital Committee to be adequate or satisfac¬ 
tory cither. Although foreign capital may bo necessary to bring about rapid 
industrial development of Jiid/a the question of the conditions on which it should 
be admitted, especially after India udo])ted a policy of discriminating protection 
does become a very important one. The recommendation of the J. P. C. in respect 
of Federal or Provincial Acts by which it may be proposed to give bounties or 
subsidies, while endorsing the External tJapital Committee’s proposals in this behalf, 
places the non-Indian Companies established in India prior to the passing of any 
Act authorising grant of a bounty or subsidy on a footing of perfect equality with 
Indian concerns. The ,1. P. C. Report thus definitely improve upon the positiv'in 
taken in the White Paper or defined by the External Capital Committee, to India's 
disadvantage as usual. It passes one’s comprehension to see what necessity will he 
there for new non-fndian Coraiianies to be formed when the old ones can well ex- 
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tend their activiLicH to fresh tieldn and cHcape all ncccRsity of fulfilling Indian regis¬ 
tration, Rupee capital, and a proportion of Indnm Directorate, etc. I It can well 1)0 
coDBidcred whether under these circumstancoB it will not pay India to defer induH- 
trialization till she herself (nids all the neccBsary capital and perHonni’I to finance 
and run the industricB. It will be Been from what has been observed so far that 
liritish interestH and lirilish iiidnstricB claim equal benefit and equal protection 
along with Indian interests which have bec'ii struggling to build up strength in 
face of unequal compeii'ion of interests with enormous resiTves, powerful organi¬ 
sation, great engnn'crnig and techuic,al knowledge and vast experienci', at their 
command. One (inds ttie saerifiee of Indian int(*reHiH writ large everywhere in the 
report particularly in jiaragrapiiH ;i'td-;}r)7 dealing with tliis subject of commercial 
discrimination, if llnttsh indnstnalists and businessmen have done pioneering 
work and brought some measure of beiu'lit to iiq they have had generally more 
than an adequate return nnd in some cases a return out of all proportion to their 
investment and lalionr as they had almost a fre(.* field. That being the situation 1 
am unable to sec how ludiiri (inlerpiis.- and bnsinesi can fiiul room to grow—and 
grow lh('y must —nnless ihitisli iniercsis ant ])rcparcil to gradually recede from 
tile field they occupy. The case of Indian hliij)|)ing is a glaring example. The 
J. P. C. have bestowed sp.-eiid atlt'ntion on (Ik; subj-'et of 8hij3a and shqiping, a sub¬ 
ject which has been in Ihc Innclighi, in this country and in Britain particularly 
since Mr. Haji’s Bill was Kncccssfnlly piloted ihroiigh the LegiHlalivc Assembly 
through two readings. The vesU'd shipping interests in this coumry then raised a 
great hue and cry. (T)vcrnment mwi'r luadit any secret of their opi) 08 ition and they 
never nRshed the introduction of the m-asure I The rocommendalioiis of thit J.P.Cl, 
now set at rest all doubts on the subject by taking away the power of the Indian 
legislature to develop a purely Imlian Mercantile Marine. Just as the recommenda¬ 
tions, to which 1 have ndern'd bt'fure, permanently take away the power of the 
Indian legislature to try to diwelop the industries of the country except under 
coudilions niuler which such devciojmient seems hardly possible, the spepial ro- 
comniendation in eonin'ction with shins and Hhijiping takes away the power of the 
Indian legislature' to develop a Merenant Marine capitalised, owned, manned and 
controlled by Indians, RcH' t'vation of coastal traHie to national bottoms is consi¬ 
dered to be the very first step in the suecessful development of real merchant 
marine of a eountry and shipping is considered to be one of the key-industries 
of a nation. It is tfiercfore most unfair that any action to build it up should be 
declared to be ultra vires of the Indian Ijegislaiure. Ships registered in U. K. are 
not to be suhji’cted by Luv in Briiidi fiidni to any diseriminat ion whatsoever as 
regards the Ship Ollieers or crew or passengers or cargo to which ships ri'gistercd 
in British India would not b(* subjected in the U. K. (para 355 J. P. C. Report) 
and this in spite of Sir Alfri'd Watson’s following iineip.iivocal before the .Toint Par- 
liameiitry (/oiiunittce, “I rccogn.ze that Indian company after company which endca- 
oured to develop a coastal service has been fiiianeially shattered by the heavy combi¬ 
nation of British interests.'’ It will not, I think, be too niiirli to say that India seem- 
to bo branded for many years to come with economic thraldom with all oppors 
tiJuily to improve her position virtn.illy denied to her. These recommendations, 
pnriicularly the one sfiecially made with resjiect to ships and shipping, make clear 
once for ever what the non-Indian vested interests want. They want to retain 
their present position of ceononii • domination in this country and thi'y arc not 
willing to move even an inch from it. This is “fair field and no favour” which 
they are asking 1 Just as these recommendations give a go-bye to the Fiscal 
Convention, they iinceremonioiisly disown or throw overboard the principle of 
discriminating protection. I'lii'y also virtually shelve the Jti'port of the Mercantile 
Marino Oommittec. That is how the new regime is to replace the old regime I 
If we are to be thus bound hand and foot, 1 am unable to understand how the 
future Government of the country can function and provide a proper standard of 
living for our country’s population and how it can be successful in meeting the 
growing unemployment nnd keeping the people contended. I will only ask all 
concerned to ponder well over all these implications of the recommendations of the 
J. P. C’s Riq^ort and see if we cannot do something unitedly even now to save 
the position before it is irretrievably lost and have some of the most objectionable 
features suitably modified. 

Reciprocity 

This brings us to the question of the so-called principle of reciprocity. 1 admit 
57 
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thcrc ifl thn well-known principle of reciprocity, but. its application in the way 
here contemplated twists thinpfs out of their natural perspective. I cannot under¬ 
stand why the J. P. 0. insist upon its application only this way and not the 
other way round. 1 am fpiite pre[)ared to have restrictions put upon Indian trade, 
commerce and industry including Shipping; and other commercial services as 
Bunking: Insurance, etc., in the U. 1C. if Intlia puts similar restrictions upon British 
business and enterprise here, herseli takinj; the initiative in the matter. If reeipro- 
city is accepted in this way, I have no objection. Reciprocity .between two fairly 
equally industrially and ecorromicully developed countries is an understatjdable 
proposition, but not the one proposrd in the J. P. C’s Report which seems to bo 
a reciprocal a^:reemcnt between a lion and a lanih. 

It may perhaps be Bup^<::cst,cd—in a spirit of charity—that but for the alleged 
disturbing statements from certain intluential quarters in India, all these detrimental 
improvements on the White Paper would not have been made by the .1. P. C. 
l,for one, am not prepaied to take this view, for in so doin^,one would be insultinp; 
British intelligence and slaiismanKhip. Or apmin, it ma.y also be sup^^eRted"that 
perhajrs the .1. P. 0. had in their minds the words of some Oonp;rcssmen when they 
drafted these parap:raphs. In that ease, 1 am afraid that what these Conr,n-essmeu 
meant was not a repudiation of ohlipnitions of anything of the kind, hut merely a 
revision, aftiT a proper inciiiiry of the proper fiirure of India’s public debt. It is 
well-known to-day how Britain who seems to consider herself to b(! the custodian of 
the credit not only of India but of Europe also is refusine: ))oint blank to meet 
her obligations in respc-ct of war debts to the United .States of America, no matter 
whether she is in a jiositioii to pay or not. (lermany has refiisid to ])ay because 
:,he says she is unable to jiay. So even if an Indian were to be serious, while 
talking anoiit the repudiation of his country’s obligations, he would be followinj:^ 
at least two w^estem and civilised (Jurus and will not be in bad company in either 
case, whatever be his reasons for doin^i; so. 

f^EPABATlON OF BURMA 

Burma is to be separated from India. If a plodp;c was ever broken and the 
clearly (xprossed will of (ho nation ever thuited it was here and over this quoEtion. 
The matter could well have been left to the Burmese jieople to settle but the 
powers that be were opposed to this and their will must be done. The powers that 
tire Jo be jj;ranted to Burma after separation under its new constitution contain 
provisions which will work prejudicially so far as Indian interests are concerned 
and I must Houiid here a note of warning in this respect. Side by side with the 
separation of Burma, an ap^n'cment is lo he made between India aiid P.nrma. The 
Indian Uommereiul Community would like to see that no such np^rei'inent is made 
unless it has an oppoitnnity to expiess its view thereon and the h dian legisla¬ 
ture ratifies it. d'he imvver that will be secured by the Covernimnt of .Bnrnni to 
impose restiictions not, only on the eniry of Indian labour but on the entry of 
other classes of Indians as wtdl, leavin^j; tlie British ))eoi)ie free to enter it at iheir 
will has paeat implieat.ions wliich merit immediate ait.enlion. While British capital 
and Biiiish personnel is fn-e from such reslrielions Indian capital and Indian 
I)erHonnel only is [icnalised. It is olten asked why Indians ;elaim iqiiality of treat¬ 
ment in Bmma when they ar<* not prepared to allow it lo Britishers in India. 
My answer to that is that a .Scotchman is treated with eipiality in Ihip;land on 
account of his lon^ association and contact. The Indian is in every sense of the word 
nearer to the Biirrnan than the Jhitisher and the point med not be Htressed further. 
Ill view of the lar-reachinp imj)ortance of the question, I should like to sup^^^cst 
the President of the lAaleralion of Indian Chambers of Oornmeree and Industry to 
convene a special session of the body early next month, so that thn Indian 
Mercantile Community can formulate their views and devise measures to protect 
ihe.ir interests and prevent the economic cordon from bein^^ ti^^htened by the 
Britisher round them. I cannot hut enter here a stronj^ protest against Uhc subtle 
propafjjanda whudi lias foiiuci a place in J. i*. C.’s Report a^i^ainst Indian moncy- 
leiid.T and Indian wa<;c-ear(ier in Purina, it would have been better if the state¬ 
ments made had not been made. 



The Mysore Chamber of Commerce 

The f'i^htei'iith anniiul general tneotin^:: of tho Mynorc Ohatnbor of CVxnriKM’ce was 
ueiU uijcjir llu! prohi lcucy of Mr. R. Stindarnm hjer at Han^^alore on Iht^ 29th 
August 1934. Ill (lui fours(‘ of hi^ proHidciitial addreas, after aecordm^ n hearty 
welcome to tiie I)c^^an of iMysore and eondolin^ the deatiiB of the Maharaiii 
Kt^jjeot and Jhtjee Sir Ismail Sait, Mr. Iyer said :— 

I now turn to a brief eim mTution of th(' more important activilie.s in which the 
v.^hamber cti^a^ed itself diirini^ the year 19,>.‘5-31. You will iind a detailed account 
of ihcHO actiyitiCH in the tlommitti'e’a Jt'‘j)ort, which haa already been presented to 
you and whicli, 1 trust, meets with your a|)provul. h'rom a perusal of the Ri’port 
you will see that tin* year under review lias been one of considerable activity iii 
Mysore as well ns m India as a whole from the eeiinornic point of view. Thu 
1 iido-Japanese Trade Aj.’jrei'inent has been concluded ; an Ap;reetnent has berni rea¬ 
ched between Lancashire ami India in the; mailer of the textile trade between 
these two eoiinlries ; the Tarill Hoard has reported on the (piestion of iiroteetion 
to two {^Teat indnslrii's of hidin, viz, Sericulliire and Iron and Steel; and tin? 
(Jovernnient oi India have already taken action on the recommendalioiis of the 
Board in these two respects. Ybirioiis economic confenmees of an all-India charac¬ 
ter have been held, m which (hi; economic future of the country has been discussed 
tlireadbare in its dillerent aspects. Niairer home, iu Blysore, we liavo had various 
measures (d e{>ononue itnporlunee ushered into existenc.e. and the Lhamlier, too. 
kept up it.s a'-livities to (he required hi^h level iu keejiin^ with th(! demands 
of the economic situation in India iu general and lu Mysore in particular. 

(dtii’.F Kvkntr 01' THE Yeau 

I shall now bri( lly refer to some of the more i nportant events durinp; 
the year. The (.'hamlier had o. casion to mi'ct Mr. (1. Uan^oinatha Rao Sahib 
d’rade Oommissiomr for Mysore in L')ih1)i:. and dis'-uss with him the possibilities 
of buildiiifi Up our iucreaKin;; export trade between Mysore and the countries of 
Rurope. It also met durin^^ the year Mr. I>. I). Asli, the Indian Trade Tublicit, 

Otlicer, uttnebed to the Indian IIi;;li (5 nnuiisBioiHa’s Otlice in London, and similar 
ly discussed with him the possibilities of imjirovinir the export trade of the State 
The (piostion of the development of lh(' activitii'S of the ChiambcT into moio useful 
channels also cluiimal attention. fii this connection, it is w'orthy of note that the 
Secretary visited, tlunn^^ the course of the year, many important mofuasil centres 
of trade in Mysore with a view to makt; known and popularize the activities of the 
Chamber and to secure tfieir eo-operalioii iu furtherance ol its work. I am fjjlad to 
say that the response from tiie mofussil centres has been most encoura^inp;. We 
have had dnrinp; the year under active consideration certain valuable 8Li;j;y:estions made 
by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K. C. I. R with a view' to make tlic Chamber more popu¬ 
lar and useful to the wholt* State. The Mysore A<i:riculturist’s Rep:ulaiion also recei¬ 
ved attention. A Blemorandiun on certain of its aspects is now under tueparatiou 
and it will shortly be presented to the Covernment for their consideration. 

As you arc aware, the Chamber took a leadinii; part in the matter of securinp; 
adequate protection to the ISerieultural and the Iron and Steel induhtries of India, 
and it can be said withoui fear of contradiction that the constitution and the 
work of the Silk Taritr lioard and the measures adopted as a result thereof were 
iu a lar^i;e measure the outcome of the unceasing work carried on by this Chambi’r. 
The Mysore Silk Association helped us materially in this eoiinection, while the active 
aid and co-operation extended to us by the Government proved invaluable. Despite 
the serious clitlieultics with which wc are still confronted, 1 may be permitted to 
say that we have to our credit a good record of another year of useful economic 
activities. 

The State’s Finances 

I shall^ now turn to a review of the economic and financial condition of the 
State during the year under report. The first thing that engages our attention in 
this respect is the financial position of the State at the present time. I am glad 
to I state in this connection that after a scries of deficit budgets during the past 
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Bix or seven ycarH, His IIi;j:hnesB’H Oovernniont were fortunate cnou/^h to prefl(?nt 
BurpIuB bnd^Tt for the year lOdJ-df), thanks chiefly to the increase in the niininp: 
revenue aB n rcHult of the new a^recnicnt with the (told Mininii; C/Ornpanies and 
the higher prices obtaininp^ for ^old at present and to the new excise duties on 
rnatches and su^ar. The anticipated Ruriilns is dttubtlesB stnal). but we can con¬ 
fidently hope that the expected jiosition will be maintained and improved first and 
because schemes of larjjje economies are under contemplation and secondly 
because we have at present, as the custodian of Mysore finances, an Admi¬ 
nistrator of tried experience with practical knowb'd^e of current finance, 
from whom w'c can assuredly expect ctrective j^ifuUuice, economic watch- 

fulncsR and striking results. All the same, 1 may he permitted to utter a 

word of caution so that we may ho enahled thereby to advance with scrupulous 
circumspection in the face of the very “stormy economic hli/.zard" that is still 

fiercely r around ns. As obBcr\cd by Sir Miiza M. Ismail, in the coussc of 

his Ihid^ct Sficcch at the last session of lh('- Mysore lleprcsentutivc Assembly, “Wo 
have still to run under shortened sail to continue many reductions in cxiienditure 
which we vould fain rcstoie". 1 have no doubt that lh(' timely counsel of caution 
and economy implied in this ohsiTvation of Sir Miiza nill not be lost sieht of by 
those who would like to see a forward policy in ihc Administration of this State. 

The Subsidy 

I puiRt also refer in this connection to that vexations (}iiestion, the Subsidy, a 
subject that Sir Mirza has made peculiarly his own. JJe has treated it so fully 
Horn so many diil'cnnit points of view in bis public utterances, that it arp'iies 

really soniethinp; like ti'merily on my part to refer to it to-day, lint (he matter is 
hj important—It is, if I may so put it, one literally of lih' and death to the 
f^iowm^ millions of this Stale—that I should, with your pi'iinission. say just one 
word, d'he tribute levied from this State has been condemned by all in (his_ State 
—European and Indian ; Hiftdu and Muslim ; resident cili/en and immifi;rant 
trader. The Government of India have aceepti'd the position that it must The 
Secretary of State has not la^t^ed behind in aeknowlcd^iiif.; that it cannot be 
retained if the economic well-bein^ of the pcojile of this Suite is to be bettered. 
Our friends in the llritish J’rovinees should by now have realized that if they 
want Federation on the footing; of lliesc vvorld inequities, they are asking for the 
moon, d'his (Chamber is not a political body but, speaking for it, and as a 
commercial man myself, I would say that the fust sti-p to b(‘ takim if a true 
Federation is to be reared in this land of ours is that ancient and iiaiicntly borne 
injustices of Ibi'se kinds should be wiped away lusr by ihe jna't’cnl Government, 
Equality of status will lead, without trouble ami wiilunit loss ol time, to the easy 
building uf) of the constitulional Btrnclure. Federalion or no luderation, the 
public hat has gone forth that the Subsidy should go, and go it should, without 
further delay, if we are to progress evi n to a normal exti nt. (Jentiemen, we of 
this (thamber lieing of this firm conviction, our rcnewid jirajer to our Chief and 
august guest of to-ii'ght is that he should not lay down his oars,—to take up the 
tine metajihor he used in his last JUulget Address—until he has brought the ship 
safely into the harbour. You will all join with me in wishing him godspeed in a 
renewed representation on this subject, which we should urge h(' should prefer to 
I lie Imperial Government. Our feeling to-day is this : One more attempt, one 
more knock and the citadel will capitulate. 

Why Our Pubuc Dejit ha,s Jncreaked 
Gentlemen, 1 would now pass on to a topic closely allitd to Ihe Subsidy. You 
will remember that within the past hfleen years our Jhililic Debt has increased. 
Many reasons have been ufisigned for it but on a careful examination of them it 
will bo found by any person who has any pretensions to a working knowledge of 
the principles of pulilie finance that they are—most of them—lacking in substance. 
The fact of the matter is that with the ])enelrating and ramifying dlects of pro¬ 
gressive administration innugiiratcd by Dewan Jiangachnrlu of undying fame and 
Sir K. Seshadri Jyer. probably one of the greatest constructive statesmen modern 
India has known and under the impetus given in more recent times by Sir M. 
ViBvesvaraya, who to-day is perhaps the most famous practical economist that 
India can boast of, Mysore has advanced and oiit-disianced many a British Indian 
Trovince in •maintaining ideals of Administration which arc rooted in mother 
earth. The result has been that not only has the country prospered, the population 
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incrcaKed and education cn^]:erly soiif^ht after, but also the very prop^ressive char¬ 
acter of the Government has demanded more expenditure. The art of ex|)enditure 
is more dhlicult than even the art of raising revenue but a (lovernrnent like ours, 
which has an inexpandin^ revenue, condemned as it is by its land-locked character 
and by the surrender of its ripjhts to land cusloms, cannot meet the persistent demancls 
made on it. The result hua been an increase of Pulilic Debt to meet orient public 
needs. In a British Province—say Bombay or Madras—they would have put up—* 
as they did in fact in regard to Provincial contributions—a hue and cry ap^mnst 
their inexpantlinp: revenues and asked for instant and total abolition of anything 
like a subsidy that the (Jovernment of India have, so lon^ U" led on us to meet ine 
the needs, which, rcrnemiier. are not our own but those of the British Province as 
a whole. This is a position that the p<;opic of Mysore cannot bear with equanimity 
much longer. But that apart, 1 must invite your attention to the fact that there is 
a close connection between our Public Di'bt and Tie Buhsidy levied from ^ 
Public Debt may be a necessity, but it should he limited hy considerations of the 
revenues we can raise. And if we have to make oviT a substantial part of onr 
reveniK'K for expenditure elscwh'TO—for^et not that W'e are with the British I ro- 
vinces bearin^>; our jiart of the India (iovernment’s expenditure on defence and the 
like from the indirect levies made on us—we cannot but be driven to borrow, 
sometimes evi-n beyond our just limits. Gentlemen, I will not say more on this 
head but will only refer to one more aspect of this mutter before I leave it. Bortl 
Irwin, in announein^^ the remission of a Jiart of the Subsidy some years back said 
that our Administration was inodiTu and that onr expenditure was iireordinjiiy 
justifiably hif^h and that as these facts went bt'yond dispute or cavil, he said, he lelt 
bound to treat Mysore State as a British Indian Province in this re^z;ar(l and remit 
a part of the Subsidy. What wo now seek of the (Jovernment of India is that they 
should act up the policy laid down by T/ird Irwin’ a truly Christian \ iceroy, 
whose puidmij; motto was the Golden Rule of ^‘Do unto others as yon woulu be 
do:.e by". We do hope most sincerely and most earnestly that Sir Mirza will per¬ 
severe 11 . bis just deman J. The whole of Mysore is behind him in this matter ana 
we hope he will not rest until he wins throup^h. 

The Conversion Loan 

Before leaving the subject of Finance, I may observe that the policy of floatini^: 
a km^ term t/onversion Loan at a lower rate of inti'rest to replace the existing 
loans carrying; higlier rates of interest matiirinf!; at diflercnt periods is a perfectly 
Honnd one. The recent conversion loan of the Goviirnment was aceordin}j;ly a sound 
one in principle. It is <j:ratifyin^ to note it proved suecessful. Financial critics 
ha>e su;jji:(!sted that the utilisation of each subscription to the extent of Ks. 2 and 
a liiilf erores m e;ht well have been avoided as the State had raised cash loans so 
recently us lOiJO to the, extent of about Ks. 4 ami a half erores. There will, however, 
b(‘ f'cneral a^^eeriient with the view of Sir Mirza M. Ismail, our Dew'an, that 
“ilu; Government will be able to pay oil the unconverted seenritiis maturing!: before 
I'JD, wbieh amount to Tvs. dSO lakhs, without resort to further public borrowing:. 
The total Public Debt of the State stamls to-day at JD. 11 and a half erores 
(pi’iimimiit debt or Rs. 9 5 erores and unfunded debt, af;|i:re^^atin^ ^Rs. 5 erores), the 
interest and sinking fund charges incurred oil it beinp; about Rs. 75 lakhs. Inc 
]irimary objects ol a conversion loan bein^ the consolidation of the peimancmt debt 
i.ilo a lon^-terrn interest-bearing loan, so that the finances of the State may be 
materially relieved under the heads of interest and sinkiuK fund charp:cs and the 
reduction of the unfunded debt to reasonable limits, (he country. 1 thnik, will be 
t;lail to see the policy of the Uonversion J^oan bcin^ piiisned further as the present 
market conditions seem projiitious for the imrpose. Such a ])oliey mij^lit still 
further help to li^j;hten the burden of public debt in the State and make avail¬ 
able further funds for iiation-buildinj; aeliviticB. 

Need for a Stock Exchange 

I may take this opportunity to refer to the hi^^h credit the securities of the 
State have long enjoyed in the financial markets of India. The new 4 per cent 
loan has been very popular both within and outside Mysore and had been 
quoted at a premium. Besides Government Securities and Shares of industrial 
companies, there are in the market the shares of a large number of concerns in 
which there arc transactions from time to time. Owing to the want of a Stock 
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Exchnnce in a central place like Ban^^alorc, the prices of all these stocks and 
shares and the transactions in them are lar^^cly conlrolled hy the orp^anized raarkets 
of Bombay and Madras. The value of the Mysore Hcciirities will be further enhanced 
in the near future if they are, as (hey are bound to be en; lon^, reco^^nised 
as securities for purposes of investment onlsich; the vStute. The Imperial Bank Act 
has been amended and the ({overrirnent of India have been nquested to take 
(he necessary slejis for the purpose. Thus the ease for or^oinizinfj; a Share 
Market for Mysore is not only stron^^ but also one e.Mliin^^ for an early solution. I 
would, on behalf of the (’hamber, recjuest JIis 11if^diness’s Covernment to take 
early s((])s to briii^ about such a eonsnmmation. In fact, sueh a proposal was 
made by ihe (.diamber as eaily as ll)Li(S. Action in this respest is lln'rt'fore lonti; 
overdue now. I would fain ex])rcss tlie hope that ere lun^ the Mysore tSvate will 
be enabled to possess a share Market of its own. 

New Indfstbial Kevivajv in Mysore 

(Jentlemen, Mysore is ^rowin^’: into an in liislrial Siat.i', tlnnks to tli i foiavird 
industrial jmhey jiuisned h) (In' Government of ILis lli^;hness the Mahanija. whose 
interest in t lie inclustriid and commercial development of ihi' State is hoyond 
<inestion. As is well known, we have, had strikingly larfi;e undi rlakin^^s in lliis Siati', 
besidc'H strenuoiiN atteinpls made to revivify ooltaiirc and homo industries. In these 
and allied mailers, dunn^^ tin* laist eii:;ht yi'iirs, \\o have had a revival of an oldor 
liolicy of dovelopment tllat had for some unaeeountalile n'asons reerived a eliecknuile. 
j'hunks fif.onn to the persistent Z 'a! and btatesinanlike atliiiul' of onr present Dewaii, 
a more enli^diteiied indusUial policy has once a^ain been ('volved. IT' lias, lei nn^ 
add. inrmsln d the copin^stone to certain of the f.!:r<'ater ventiir-’S of liis predcf'essor 
in office, Sir M. Visvesvaraya. The sanetionin^ of Ihe Irwin (kinal and sueecssfnl push¬ 
ing; lhrou;;h of the Steel Selnnno we owe to the jiresent Adininistration. IVesides, 
lieinji: responsible for the workiiijj; on a eomtnereial basis of the Railways and Electric 
Departments, the Government of Mysore have been pioneers in various di’cetions, as 
the result of which wc have at firesetit GoviTiimimt-owned and Government-mana« 
R:ed industrial eoneerns. riie (diamlx'r sees inercaHin^ si^ois of a ri'vivified industrial 
policy wliieh, it hofies. will mean the bo^imiin^i: of a new era in the industriaiiz ilion 
of the State. The Director of Industrii's and his si a fl’ mted not he allowi'd to absorb 
ah llu'ir time in mana<i:in|j; tlie eoneerns started by the Government. A can fnl rc'- 
I'Naminution of the position is bound to show tliat a new departun' is now called for. 
It is time that the Government reviewed the whole posit,ion and ('tideavoured to initi¬ 
ate a revised fiolicy under which some at b'ast of the Government-pioncored industri¬ 
al and Iratle eoneerns may lie handed over to privat-^ partios. so that tin y mi-lit, be 
further eornmereially developi'd in the Inr^rer intere-tts of the country. 'I'lie ()luinil)i!r 
would note wiih salisjaclion, in this connection, tlie very frank and nofalile niter.inees 
made both bySirMiiza and the two Memb.Ts of (toiineil on ibis |iartien!ar t()[)ie at 
the last session of the Mysore LeoisI;it.iv(* Couneil. It is clear that they art' for 
allowing: privali' trade its own field, uneneiiinbered by Governine.nt com])'Lition. The 
rilief tliat the Departmental Heads coneerm'd woubl F''t by such a elianpo' of policy 
would, I think, be {j;reut, and tlie turn', tronbb' and lounnp; enterprise of these hi^h 
otlieers would faeiliiate the fnrtber development of tradi' and industrii's in the State 
Government and the pi’ople stand to ^aiii by Ihe atloplion of this revised policy. 
IRceiitly, the policy of the eombinini^ private enterjinse with Government owner- 
sliip ami manatrement has been happily inaut^uraled ami is hein^ successfully worked 
out in conneelion with the Mysore Su^ar F.ietory. The Government have also 
h('I[)ed hie: ventures when rerpiired, notably in case of the S r Krishnarajemlra Mills. 
Under tlieir ae}j;is, this unclertiikiiifj; is show'n^ Bi}j;ns of revival. Tlie Government’s 
jiulicy of rural eleeintieation is bound to crive a ii^reat fillip to the fi:rowth of Gottnpiie 
Imlnstries in the mofussil. In conneelion with the rural electrification {irojcet, a well 
considered scheme to interest piivate enterprise in (he distribution of power is, 1 hear, 
under eoiiHideration. This is a step in the ri^^ht direction and is bound to be 

welcomed by the public. In the greater industrialisation of the State will he 
found the ultimate cure for unemployment, which is so rife amidst us to-day. No 
nation has yet ]::rown j^reat by means of agriculture. That is but a truism, but it 
is necessary to stress it now because (hero is a tendency in certain quarters to 

decry industrial development in our land. Let mo repeat that without further 

industrialisaiion and too to an extent that will make the country use its raw 

materials to at least 75 per cent of its production, the country has no future 
before it, 
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Economic Planning in Mysoke 

Thifl t'rinps mo to the subject of Economic Planning; that is now in the air 
everywhere. That such a riannin^*; is required in the lar/j;er interests of India few 
will jjjainsay. Where India may load to-morrow, Mysore as before should forestall 
to-day. The increased industrialisation that is needed by us cannot be attained 
without a Plan and the time will soon come when wo will have to fit into a 
larger self-governing nation. lie gains who has the foresight to sec. It is pleasing, 
therefore, tc note tliat IManning has been definitely recognised by the Mysore State 
as a necessity, if the future of the country is to be assured fu sound and workman¬ 
like lines. Sir Mirza M, Ismail, in the course of his Address to the Mysore 
Representative Assembly in June last, observed as follows :— 

“You may ask me what part we in Mysore are going to play in these develop¬ 
ments. My reply is that we had already gone a long way along the road of economic 
nationalism and economic self-sutliciency. We can generate all the power we nerd 
without going outside the limits of tne State to buy coal and we are rapidly 
arriving at a stage when we shall be able to supply our own transformers and insula¬ 
tors as our own poles, whether of wood or iron. We can make our pipes and 
other iron materials, our own clothes, whether of cotton, wool or silk. vVe can 
wash ourselves with Mysore Soap, peifumc ourselves with Mysore perfumes and 
ride on Mysore-bred horses. And I sincerely hope that, now that the Government 
of India are prepared to take np capital schemes that will pay them their way, 
there will be no more delay in j)iilling in the missing link from Chaniarajnagar to 
Satyainarigalam to which we look for so much development of our markets and 
railway traiHe. Hut economic self-sutficieney docs not cover the whole ground. 
Economic planning is a thing that baa to be tackled with one eye on our own 

production and the other on that of the rest of the world.The 

first line of research that suggests itself is to examine the import statistics with a 
view to discovering what arc the articles wo buy from abroad which we might, 
with intensive working, produce at home.'’ 

Patriotic sentimeutB these and full of rich potentialities for the future 
economic well-being of the v^tate, coming as they do from the present head of the 
administration of the State whose zeal, enthusiasm and carnestnesB to develop the 
economic resources of Mysore to their fullest extent are so very well known. We 
are thus ofUcially assured of a Planned Economy for Mysore. 

The Salter Rerort 

I might perhaps add that those of you who have read Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Report in this conneeliou will realize how closely he has followed the lines of work 
reiulei’cd familiar to us by the My ore Economic Conference. Sir Arthurs scheme 
seeniM in many parts repetition of what we have so long been accustomed to in 
'(■i/ard to eo-ordinatmg the work of all the Economic Department—Agiicniturc, 

Jii(JuHtri('H and Coinmeree, and Education,- -appointment of Development Olliciuls 
imd SpcciahalB, and bringing to bear expert advice on to non-oflicial endeavours. 
The new industrial revival inut is in the air will, let us hope, help towards a 
resUHcitatioii, at least in part, of this old familiar scheme of ours. To begin with, 
let mo express the hope that at le.ist the Industries and Commerce Board will bo 
revived, so that trade and commerce and industries ns well may get all the assis¬ 
tance necessary to diversify the occupations in the land. 

The Immediate Needs 

in the immediate future, a step forward is needed in the Electrical line ns also 
in connection with the Iron and Steel Seheino recently sanctioned by Government. 
As the supply of electrical energy is available in the State, there is need to manu¬ 
facture Several of the articles reipiired in connection vvith its cx[)loitation and use. 
Next, as regards the iron industry, it is necessary that wo should endeavour to 
meet a great many of our iron and steel requirements, such as agricultural 
jmplcmcuts, popular domestic articles, pipes, rails, etc. Apart from these newer 
industries, 1 should like to refer to our older and better-established industries. 
As Mysore produces her own cotton, endeavour should be made to produce cloth 
sufficient enough at least to meet consumption within the State. From the climatic 
point of view, Mysore is admirably situated for the production of woollen fabrics. 
The sheep-breeding industry is an ancient industry in the State and it deserves 
to be developed on modern lines, so that a greater yield and finer qualifies may bo 
made available for commercializing this industry. Next the Sericullura! industry 
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of Iho State in an important national indiiHfry of Mysore. Since wo can supply 
nearly GO per cent of the silk requirements of India from our outturn, there is need 
to ^>:ive closer attention to it. There is no reason why Mysore should not make 
India self-suHieient in regard to her silk rcquircmofits. The home market should 
be fully developed. If properly or^jjanized and developed on a national scale, this 
industry is bound to be not only a prosperous one in the State, but also a source 
of profit to our silk-rearers atid prove an important factor in the national economy 
of India as a whole. 


The Mysore Sikjar Industry 

I need not enlar^:e on the d<‘vclopment that has occurred in connection with the 
Su^ar Industry of Mysore. The development of the Su^ar Industry at Mandya 
has ^dvrn for the ryots of the Irwin Canal area the welcome chance of eulljvatinf; 
in their fields a commercial crop of j^^rcat importance. Besides an assured 'market 
in the innnediate nei^hbourhoocl, they have the satisfaction that they arc hc'lpiiip; in 
the national endc'avour to make India manufacture her own supjar. Attempts have 
also luH'n made to develop the by-products of the Mandya Factory so that the erst¬ 
while waste-products may be 'profitably utilized. Of course, eari* and caution will 
be neede I in the years to come, if we are to pjuard ap:ainHt overproduction. The 
(lOvernment have, no doubt, taken steps to provide ap;ainsl this very real eontiu- 
p;( 3 ncy. 'I'hc Chamber would respectfully uri^o that local traders and (jommcrcialisis 
should pc't the full bimiTit that inereased local production of this mneh-eoveted 
{irticle of food impbes. The closer association of local distributors is a direction 
in which action seems called for. 

The Mandya Factory is an object lesson to both the Oovernnumt and the people 
in one important particular. It has shown the way for efleetivc mutual co-operation 
of the two for the economic development of the State. Merc Government enter¬ 
prise without the active co-operation of those that can contribute their share to¬ 
wards its successful prosecution is apt to sap private enterprise and make the available 
capital amon^ (he peojilo sterile. On the other hand, mere ])rivate enterprise, with¬ 
out (State’s active co-operation and help, is not possible in the case of an industry 
like su^ar, at least in the present sta^c of our industrial development. Therefore 
the most effective policy of economic development for the present seems to bo for 
the Government and the people to f^o hand in hand to develop the economic resou¬ 
rces of the people and of the State—the Gov^'rnment to p;uide and develop on well- 
thought-out lines and to stand as a guarantee for (ho Bueeess of any industrial 
undertaking; and the people to contribute a portion of the fiiiuis thus partieipatin”; 
in its woik and sharing:; in the profits di'rived from it. 'fhal way lies the road fov 
the successful progress of the economic development of the (State. Fiom (his point 
of view, the financing of the sugar industry has much to commend it. 

Other Lines of 1)evet.ofmfnt 

Then there arc other lines of industrial development in the (State for the future 
which ought to be considered in any scherae of Ibanncd Economy. Fur instance, a 
successful Bhadravati, combined with electrical energy development at the Gersoppa 
Falls, would provide for a number of successful subsidiary industries. The Forests 
of Malnad are capable of yielding rich raw materials for such industries like the 
manufacture of matches on a wider scale, paper-making, pencil-making and the 
like. I also anticipate that eventually we can even secure from the Malnad forests 
the raw materials from which Artificial Silk is produced, thus providing the nu¬ 
cleus for a prosperous Mysore Rayoii industry in our midst. 

J do not think that I need say more under this head. I would only stress the 
fact that there is to-day and for a long time yet to come ample work for a revived 
Board of Industries, with the active aid of a rc-organizcd Industries and Commerce 
Department in the btate. 

Need for Telephone Expansion 

I would lake this opportunity to urge once again the great need there is to 
meet the requirements of the trade of the City in the matter of the reduction of 
Telephone charges, with a view to making its use more extended than now. The 
question is an old one and we know how anxious Government are in this connec¬ 
tion to meet the wishes of the trade. Perhaps a remedy would be easily found if 
Government viewed with favour the old suggestion of making the Telephone over 
to a private company which can put more money into it and, subject to certain 
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mutually atJva^la^^:eous and nocossary condilions, work it on the baRis of a public 
company on the limited liability basis. I fancy (hat a ^reat many of the com¬ 
plaints now nr^cd would disappear if such a system of management came into 
existence. 

Tjii: C. a M. Station Rictuoi ness ion 

There is one rnatlcr to whudi ihi* Clhamh'r should, as a Commercial body, refer 
on an occasion like this It is the sn;eg'‘^(ion that has been put forward in 
connechon wiili tlic Reirocession of the C. and ]\I. StaUon area. 1 have no di'sire 
to ('liter into the political aspects of this siil,j'('t. 1 only Wish to ]voiut out to our 
brethren in tiu' Siaiion area th »t R. troecs-^ion, inst.cad of hindering trade and 
prt'venting the devo'lopment, of Rangalore, is bound to increase the amenities 
necessary for a turlher big step iorward in the expansion of its trade. May I 
assure tiieni that R-iioeession will open ih-w fields to tradf'rs who iiave tlieir 
business olliet's just Ij-'V uid Ihr Majesty (pu'en-Empress V.cloria'’s Statue ? We 
have lived and works d and triubd as nc gub.nirs. Why not w (‘ work furtlu'r under 
a unified admini'-tration. wlucii must mean gieatcr stvengih and greater ])rolit all 
round 1 4 radi' and im])"dimeuls .'o ill log'ther. I'nity is strength, as between 
those wdio combine or wisli to wotk together aeainst, the disabilities tlu'y may both 
be labouring under. Oui suggestion to our fiiends across the border is : ‘AJome 
and juosper, for piospenty awaits you ui abundance. Trust not pessimists, who 
mean no good." 

'i'liE Reserve Dank I^cheme 

There is one io])ic, Centbmen, that 1 needs mu^t rebr to before concluding my 
remarks. This is a large subject, alheling the inieic'-ts not only cd Mysore as an 
Indian Stale but of all Indian Sialt's, laige and small. J he newly cnaeled Jieserve 
Hank .A(‘t lias dealt railier unkindly with Indian Slates as a class. J’hough subji'cts 
of Indian Siat'S and individual binks iii Imliau .'~^.atcs come under the Scheme as 
eonteriijdftted iii il, it has praeiiealiy I-di tin* Indian States to themselves. If 
Indian Judii is leijiored lor a Po'iiieal Federal,on, is p out of |)]a<*e in a Hanking 
Federation ? Ttu' matter is one napiiriiig the elo'^esi, allention at the hands of 
statcrimen hclonging to Iiv'ian Stall's, l\>oj)le in tlie Stales should help their 
(lovcrnments in pu^hlng furwird this imixirtant matter. 

The Cn a hirer's Work 

The fduimlier has been in (xistema' for years now and it has done its little 
lo help, trade and eomineree in the Stale. If it has not done anything, at least it 
can clam it, has been vigilant. Internal vigilanei* is the pime wi' liavi* to pay for 
political and eommeieial jirogres . That vigilance jsays can be easily si'i n from 
ihi.' yc'ar’s It ]- irt, AVe have h.id I hi' nioial snpjvorr of (lovern mint so far ; and 
t,(' day we have aelual evidence ol .sOmcihing more ihan nine veil),d sympathy. Wc 
have amidst ns (Itvernment itself —in its eorpore.d eharaeier. This makes (o-day a 
rej-ii'iter day in the annals of our annual g.athenng'^. 

(lenllemeii, I liave done. It remains only to thank thi' jiast year’s Committee 
for tile work it has achieved, desjnte niaiiy ilillienbles, 1 hofie to see a great many 
of those eompising it Lo come into the new one elected to-day, so that the steady 
work of the Chamher may be assurt'il. Still we want new members and 1 hope 
there will he a good bb'iid of tfie old and new wines. J mimt not omit to mention 
publicly and acknowledge equally publicly my peisoual indebtedness and that of 
thi' ("ommittee for the hard work put in by onr energetic and active Secretary 
Mr. 1\, Shama Iyer. Hy his assiduity, application and appropriate suggestion, he 
has made himself ever useful to the Committee. 

Before coueludiiig. it is my duty to convey the heart-felt thankfulness of the 
Chamber for your finding time to aeetqil our invitation. Sir, in the midst of 
your multifarious and pri'ssing public duties. That you should have done so is an 
additional projf of your deep and abiding personal interest in everything 

conducive to the trade, commerce and industries of the Stale. On behalf of the 
Chamber and on my own behalf, I thank you, Sir, and the members of the 
Council very warmly for the honour done us and through us the commercial and 
industrial community of the State to-day Let mo cxpres.s the added hope that 
this will help to open a new era in the annals of this Chamher. Ocntlemcn, 1 
may, with your permission, state that wo have got six Mercantile Bodies affiliated 
from all parts of the State. Wo feel wo can legitimately claim a represeutative 
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characier for the ChambiT, ro far as Ihe init'rc'sts of trade, commerce and 
industrioH are concerned in fh(‘ Stale. If. is c tirely ^ralifyinj: to us that our 
inifiortance has been recop;niz('d by you. Sir, and you hav(' been ))leascd (o honour 
our Annual (iath('nn^>; to-day. W(' would fain utter the hope that this further 
expression of sympathy with and eo-oia-ralion in the work of the Chamber will 
become a regular feature of our Annual Ceneral Meetings. 


The Indian Chambers of Commerce Federation ' 

Chambers Verdict on J. P - C. Report 

The (’ornmittee of the F<-tleralion of Indian Chanibrrs of (knuruerei' and Industry 
hi'ld a proliiiigcd sitting at. New Delhi on I he 20th. December 1934 and (‘oiieluded the 
eoiiSideratie.n ol their agenda after ten honi\ siiiin<j. A creat. deal of their tilin' was 
spent in dis'U'^sing their \iews on tin' ,1. i’. C. Ib'poit anil uliiinalely tlu' following 
statement on ihe eouslilutioiial seliemo was adopted by the eoinmiMee and issued to 
the I'reHs; — 

The (iimitti'e of (he Fedi'ralioii. after giring (he most serious eonsidi'ration to 
the J J*. 0. report, have come to the deliniie eonelnsioii that the in'eouimendatious 
fall tar short of the th'mand of all elasses of politieal opinion in the country mid 
tlmt they are even more reactionary than the proposals contained in tlie White 
Riiper. The speeial etl’ort made by tin* .1. B. (\ in adding to the list of safeguards 
and spianal responsibilities, which breathi' a complete distrust of Indians ni the 
managc'meiit of their own allairs and their decisive it fnsal to aeee])t even the niodi- 
tii^at.iOris siiggeStt'd by the .lomt. Memorainliim of the Hritisli Indian Delegation, 
have resulted in making tb('ir rei'tonineiulations entirely un:ie(“.])l,ablt' to the Indian 
meieaiitilo community as a satisfaetoiy tiasis lor this ctiuntry's march towards the 
goal ot eomjiele jiolitieal n'spoiisibiliiy. 

Till' romhiiltiM' art' not snipnsetl :u the univi'rsal eomh mnalion of thi' report 
from' every eonit'r ot ifii' country ami, (liongli fully aliv(' to thi' nurm'rons delieien- 
eies'iii the various rsieomnieiidations of th(' ,1. J*. C. rt port nhieli i ll'-i I > vtly eheek- 
mate I,he altaimneni by the I'oiiniry of laail polilit-al power, the (toiniijitt. r would 
eoiiliiie their attention to only that st'eiion of ihi' report whkh dinally aHecIs the 
(onditioiiH beaiiiig ujion the eeononiic ujiiift ol this couiiti'y, 

SAFE(;ik\lt|tS 

(1) The safi'gaard.s are unduly ligid, and in the sphere of speeial responsibility, 
very wide powers are eoiifern'd on the (i(»\('rmirs aiul the t)overnor-(ieUcral. Ins¬ 
tillments of liistiuelion and povvi'i’s grant,ed at discretion are likely to bring 
JMiUisters into ela^li wiih (rovernors and the (J ivernor-deiieral in their'day-to-day 
admiiiist-ratioii, thus making harmonious rdatioiiH between (Uiverumcut and tho 
legislature impossible. 

' Mock Ejnanciak Autonomy 

(2) d’hough there is no ostmis.blc grant of ^responsibility in regard to financo 

both in the centre as yvell as in the, provinces, in actual pragtiec the ])owcr.trans¬ 
ferred becomi'S illusory in. view ol the unduly large propartinn 'of exjicnditurQ 

being made non-votable and in view of the powers of cerulieation and a.pproprig- 

tioti vested in Governors and the Governor-General. It. is paitienlaily tsignilioant 
Uiat even, on the data adnptted by the J. P. 0. as .mueh as S.o per cent of, tho 

total expciidittirc out, ,ol the taxable revenue at the centre would be nop-votable. 

Tims linancial responsibility, transferred at the centre, in actual working will 
amount ,(o less that one-sixth of the revenues collected by the Central Government. 

I'he shadowy nature of the financial power that, is supposed to be transferred is 
further exposed by the restrictions in regard to the inability of the Central Legis- 
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lature to amend any peetion of the Reserved Bank Act or.amend any law pertain- 
irip; to ciirr 'icy and coinage without the previous consent of the Government. 

Economic IIelolkssncss 

(3) Finance Minislors will find themselves htlpless to carry out any possible 
retrenchment in vk w of Ihe eomparalively narrow field of exiiendituie entrU'^ted to 
them, and alsu hi cause of the siiecial powers vested in Governors and tin' (Eiver- 
nor-Geaicnil, to ickase momy for iht purpose iini)r()ving the, ('conomic etnditions 
of tin* j^cojile. Tliat it will not. he possible for them to strenj’ hen their rcsourccH 
by the itiipoSilion of iiumcased and fresh taxation is self-evident in the face of the 
distressing jxivirt}’ (4 the jieople. 

, (I) The development of Iiulu'-tries may lie greatly retarded by laying dnwm as 
the spi'cial H sp(tn-il)ili(y of the t Jovernor-Gemmal “the prevention of mcasnreH, 
legislative or iHlminislr.uive, wlveh would sultject British goods imported into 
India from the llniteil Km^dotn to diseriinmat'my or fienal treatment.” (kivered by 
tins, till! spi'cial i('S])on‘^tbdiiy ii.eliub's liolh direct, disenmiriaiion (whether by 
means of dillereiitial taiill" rales or by me.iiis of differential resirietioii on imports) 
and indirect. dis( nniin.alion by means of dilleiaaitlal treatment, of various tyjics of 
products. 4'he ]\Iinister may thus be constantly interfered with in his taritl i)oUey 
or in the prejnir.dioii of sjieeifieations. 

Rimj: or Dunisii Intkkest.s 

(5) While the Coniiniltei' are not against an eflieicnt and strong rxeeutivo in 
principle, in tin- pieioml eonditioii of India with reservation of Defence and special 
jioweis in the liamls (d ltu> (lovernor-GeiuTal, a strong exeeut ive can only mean 
powerful doiimiatam liy Biitish interests. Tliis fxisil.ion can only be eorieeted by a 
substantial 1 iMliaiii.^a'ion ol the Serviei's, Civil and military, wherefor no adequate 
or efi'c'ctive piovisioii ap]>ears to be made. 

In this eonio'ition the (*oinioii.ee mu-t piotest em)>halieally against the con¬ 
tinued reetuitiueut to tfif' All-India S'Tviees l)y the Secretary of State, aa they 
beliovi' that liaiotei' ol ie-jioi.sibilit y to IMiiiistims is entirely incompatible with a 
denial to the i\llnl.^tet^s oi j»o\y('»s to appoint, liieir own servants. 

((>) It. is teiiud that Mini.lets will lie sipieezed hotwi’cn the Governor-General 
and Govi'Mioi s eoimsellois on llu' on(> hand and the All-India Services on the 
other and will be handle,ipju'd lu framing or eaiTjing out any bold policy for the 
econoniie uiilil’l of the jieojde. 

Anrsi: or Poavkii 

,(7) AVliile the Indian meieantile eommnnity is definitely eommillcd against 
diseiunination on ]mre!y racial grounds, thi* recommendations in the .1. P. report 
are cd such a I'ompiiIn nsi\e and sweeping eliaiaeter us are likely to eanse almse of 
])ower to the serious ditriiuenl of this eonntr\’s indusirial and eoniimmeial develop- 
luen*. The acet jilaiiee of llie iI'eomineiidalions of the J'ixlenial Capital Committee 
IS half heart! d and its poleiilial henefil has been negatived m ailvanee i»y Ihe 
reeommendal i!)n that all eomiianies ineauporated in the Unib'd Kingdom and 
operating in India befoD' the new eonsliluiional proposals eume into existi'iiee will 
be eligible for lioiinties or Kidi.sidies ihat may be granted by the future (toveriiment 
in Hn])port of Indian industries. 

Bar To Siirrpixo 

(8) The recommendations regarding shipping are in the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee particularly retrograde and are a calculated bar for ever to the development 
of the Indian Mercantile Maiinc. The (^immitteo trust that with protestations 
frequently made by the Goveriimi’nt of India to lend all their weight and intluence 
to the development of llie Indian MereantiK* Marine, the Government will see that 
these recommendations are not accepted by his Majesty’s Government. 

(9) The J. P. G. claim in support of their recommendations that they contain 
Bceds of growoh. Tlic Committee have searehed in vain to find any provision 
which would ensure aiitomal.ie evolution. In this connection the Committee would 
particularly point out the omission of a definition of the political objective of this 
country which, though officially it was hitherto declared to be Domir'on ^tatus^ 
appears now to be deliberately gloated over by the J. P* C* 
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(10) While BO much cmphasiB in leicl on the provision of Bafe-fi;uard8 not a 
ein^k' Bufe-^uard is provided a^piinfit the abuse of the so-called safe-guards 
them selves. 

Position of Burma 

(11) The CommiHee arc gravely piTliiihed by the recommendations of the .L P, 
C. in regard to the futuri' jKi-'i'ion of Burma when it is He[)aralecl from India, 
ddie ('(/mmittei' cannot lu!]) fe ling that the spirit in whieh thise proposals have 
been conceived bet rajs an iitU'r lack of impailiality on the iiart of the J. P. C. 
in actine: as the aibiler of the anjiposi'd eontlieting intiTisIs of Burma and India. 
The ])iinctilious ear(' and faiililnl dc'.otion Milh uhich the J. P. C. have sought to 
safe-guaid the inlensi of ihe Bnitid Kingdom in Burma find a tragic contrast in 
the levity and liglit-hearledness amIIi \^llieh the interests of India are sought to be 
sacnticed in their anxidy to ])iote(‘t and promote the interests of (treat Britain in 
Burma. 

Ban on Indians 

The denial of unrestricted right of entry into Burma to Indians on the indefen¬ 
sible Bcojie of iirotecting Burman labour against cheap Indian labour is an 
ilbcnncei\'ed lOtempt to make Burma a clo'-e preserve for the Butishers to the 
exclusion of Indians. 'The (tommillei' al.^o taki* strong exu’eption to the entirely 
uniti'O.lied aspersi iUs cast on Indian t’lictdars who ha\e ahva\s had a large stake 
bi Be d« ve'i'innent (d Burmans’ pn si'ot economic position and would have cxp'aded 
th'^ d. (\ to jirotecl thor intinst in lutuie rathei than make tlnun and their 
inattirs of business an (X'Uise for goieiiig restilelions on the iiLdit ot Indians to 
resldi and »radi‘ friely in Bnima. 'The (dominitiee take ( f the snugestion of the 
.1. C. that tin' oj'erahon of safeguards regarding comim reial disci imimil ion. 
which an pioposed to Ix' embodied m the Indian (.’ouslitimon Act, wili cease to 
have ell‘. (‘t, as an and when a trade eon vent ion has been reached between India 
and (ireat Britain to the same efieet. 

d. P. C'.s Crude Way 

The Committee are surprised that the J. J\ (h have failed to appreciate ilH 
ciitin'loss of grace in reaching an anucabb' arrangement between tlu’ two countries 
which is so eminently desirable when thai eonvenlioii had definitely to he at the 
dictations of Brili^heis with th(‘ only alternatae iell to tliis eoiintiy in (he absence 
of such a eoinention of {-tnlutiuy ]u-o \imoiis reeommeiKbd b;, the J. (h The 
Conimillee ])ieler not to mak(‘ any alteinali\e suggestion to llie reeomim ndation 
made by llie d. J\ (k, as lhe> me not oblivions of t)jc impervious l(■nden;‘y of the 
present (loveinmeiit and Parliament, whieh appear to lii deo iiiiined to impose on 
this eountr} a eonstiintion based on Ihe reeornniendalions by the d. P. (h, although 
5it has been denoninad as ni.ae •j'tBd;' 1} every seelioii ol political opinion in 
hiL country. 

Fn I, Ol’ Distrust 

The Committee, however, eannot In ip /'omiing out that the eommcreial commu¬ 
nity altacii more’ imjautauce (o !]<■ met] oil of jeform and the atniosjiherc necessary 
for success iJian to anv nnnsuie ol .'idvance. I’lie (’oniniittcc agree with the 
authors of the rcpoii wliin tln\ say in Paia that ^‘(lie success of a constitu¬ 
tion depends far nioie upon \Uc nimmu aid spirit of its woik than upon its formal 
provisions. The (b)mmntcc regict, Inwevti, to have to Bay that they do not hnd 
in the manner or sp rit ot ilo iee( mmi ndm ioiib anything condneive to the estab¬ 
lishment of jxace ned friendliness Ixlwfdi the two eonutnes which for the sake 
of the sulidaiily of the Empire, is k) tssential. The assmn{)tion of the White 
Paper and of the anihors of ilu' kjxoIs made in jiara 88 that "every endeavour 
will be made by those responsible for v^Olknlg the constitution to apfiroach the 
administrative problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners in 
a common enterprise ’ bouikIh like* a hollow platitude in the present atmosphere. 
The conimereial community in tluir experience have never know’n of a partner 
looking upon a brother jiartncr with a spiiit of distrust amounting to the hostility 
displayed in exery section of the report. The way of distrust cannot be the way 
of partnership or of peace. 
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The Federation Condemned Ottawa Trade Agreement 

The CouiiiutUM', of the J^Vderation of Indian ( hambers of Commerce and Indufltricfl 
iHHued the foiluwin^^ Htatement in eonncctum \Aiili the Indo-IhiliHli Trade Ne^otiationn 
from New Delhi daled the 21st. December 1934: — 

^^The Committee of the h'ederation for sometime past Itas been reading with 
increaKiDjj; mop,ivii)^^s mw"]>aper reports of a trade treaty hein*:; nc^oli.ited between 
the CouninuMit of India and the Cnihd ICn^oIom. 'ilny are alaini 'd by the 
latest r( port that an a;:reun(iil has dow Irer ii conclnsively reaeln d and may be 
otiieially annonneed any day. The (Jovenimeiif (d India have, inspili’ of repeated 
reijiiests ol the Commiitee, i/^nored lluir he;ilimate demand foi lakine; the Indian 
eommeieial eommnnily into eon^nl ainm in the process of nteotiatme such an 
a|;ieement and tlu'V have no Insdation in (hehinne any anaiieement reached 
bi'lncen the Covet nrnent of India and the UniUal Kin^-doni, seekiri^^ to r( c;iilate 
ti'adiiic eonditions l)et^^ee^ tin' l\^o eonn!ii(K and lejuhid Ixlniid llie baek ('f the 
eomnureial enmiininiiy t)f India cannot but be dominated .by po\U'iful Jliitibh 
interests to the pnjiuiiee of this eoiiiiliy. 

l.ANCAsiiitii: T)f:mam)S 

'Whilst the Committee han* no defimie know Iedt,’;<‘ of th(‘ basis on whieli stieb an 
a^nemneiit is refioried to Itave ber n leaidn'd, (bi'y have b('en ver y j^ravely ]U‘rtiirt)ed 
by llie demands inelud'd in the iep,vS('nlaiion sutnniiUsl by tba Laneashire 
(lepiilation ihat v\ailed on the Jh’esidenI ot tin* Hoard ol 'I'rade in En^daiid on 
NoV( niber 11) C. 

dheiv demands are—(a) that then* fthonid he a provision to the efleet that import 
duties on I’liiied Kingdom eetloii and nrtde-.al silk giaids sliall lit* lower tlian 
th()s(‘ M])pli(‘able to the same Itom foieieii eonntrics and lliat the Cnited 

Kinedom Coverninent ear' arise \\i(h the tejNeinnumt (>[ India the (pieslion of 
n'-exainiiiine the h vds of duty wlnmever they are able to show that thesi* levels 
aie unduly ineh ; (O that lln'i* should be a pieeise (..pression ol these prineiples 
in tire foim ot a dCinite stipulation ( f maximum rates of duty and minimum 

Im'IAn iNj'USTr.Y Si lurcTri) 

Thf'S(' demands, if e(rneeiled, can have the only (dTeet of the indnsirial and 
eotiinu'ieial pehey oi this country belli,:; madt* snbj''et at all films (o tlii' veto of 
the li. K. in so f.ii as tin* development of any imlicenous industry has. in the 0})i- 
nion of the U. K. Covi'inment, a prejmlieia! (Ibet on r>ri(i.‘'h tiade or indiisliy. The 
aeceplaiiee of sm h demands, ijie Committee neid hardly point out, is entirely ineorn- 
pa.ihii' \Mih ihe sn]ri)osed tumsft'r* of rcsirouMbilily for leirulalin^ the future of the 
e()miner(’ial aiul iiidusliial policv of the eemntry whieh is recommended by 
the .!. 1\ C. 


EJ'FJ'CT of TflF i\(;i:FFArFNT 

The conclusion of this a;;reemcijf, in short, should amount to taking away in 
advance, (hat measure of liscal aulmiomy nhieh is claimi'd by the authors of the 
d. 1\ C. to follow from their K'ctrmrneiidatious. The CommilLce have eonsisiimtly 
been opposed to the priiieijrle of Mody-Jjcss Tact and they are aware of the (lov- 
ei'timenls jiromise to Lancashire to implement this a};reement at, a later date. 
Assumin'; for the sake id' argument that the Mody-L-ss Tact did not prejudieially 
aflcet the eeonomie interest of this country, an a^^reement based on the above 
demands cannot by any si i etch of the im;iLdnalion be eonsidcreJ to follow from the 
terms of the Mody-Lcss Pact. The Mody-Lcss I’aet, however, has proved to the 
painful exfrenence of this country to be the thin end of the wed^oi in that it has 
enabled Laneashire to push further its uneonscionablo demands for its own 
selfish ends. 

Indian Commerce leiNOREi) 

The Committee arc not unaware of the claim usually advanced by the Govern¬ 
ment of India that arnuiyiementH of this character can only be reached between two 
(ioveruments, but they must point out that it is nevertheless a practice for Govern¬ 
ments to take into confidence the representatives of their commercial community 
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and to be f:;uided by their advice. The Hon’tilc Mr. R,unciman, President, Board of 
Trade, has been r(;port(‘d throii}:;!!!)!]! the jirocess of these ne](^oiiat-ions to have been 
in eulibUllalion with the eoimneieial inlerehts alleeted in (he U. K. 

Meaning oi Hi sh-Hesii Poek y 

The fact of the OnviTiimiMit of India entirely i^norin^ (he Indian Commercial 
coimnunily and of iJieir entering into an aETei inent \\ilh the LJ. J\, in such a 
nianntn' at once dernonstratrs (he joesiair pohtieal Iielplessiiess of India and the 
ch teiniinal ion of Jlniisii Pariiamenl to see that the eeononne interests of India arc 
pelinaijcnily snlnndinaied to ihu-e ol the Ih K. ddie (-onimillec al.^o feel very 
siron^^ly that on (lie e\e of th(‘ in:iii;jura(ion of the lu w eonstilution, Alien every 
endeavoui should hive been nuuh' bi>ih l)y British Ihuhanieet. and the (iovernineiit 
of India to coi vinci' his eonntiy oi the bonatides of British intmtinns to irllrel a 
real traiofi r ul juiwt i Yliiih may be ntib'-ed for the eeonomic aim lioration oi the 
Br)\erly-stiiclvcn niassis id this coiinliy, the iniposnion of an entiiely indi fensible 
trad(' aL’iienunl, vjially itopaidisini; tlie bi'st eeonomie iiilmosts oi this eonnlry, 
Yill onl;y ac eeiitiiate the }>olii!eal dissalislaetion so tidily iirevahni in this 
eonnlry. 


The Federation on Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 

'ID' following' resolntion was passi'd liy tin* (lonimitlee of the I‘\'deratain of Indian 
(hnondeiH liuin New Drihi on th(> 20lh. December 1934;— 

! he ('oininittee ol the lu-deration have lieaid with mis^dvinos the re]M)rtR that, 
a liade t’onveiition on eeitain ])iineijih's with rcL’aid to Iradi' a^n'i'ment is heoiE': 
naudied hetwi'en India and Buima to ie|:u!ate iiudm^^ eonneeiion between the two 
eonliiius in lutUH' when Buima is sejaiiaU'd. 

‘The CommiUee aie coiuineed that a sati''fa<-t<i?y nyiilalion of trade eouiu'ction 
lulwieii the two eouiitiies invoUrh nmUiiA (-1 vital iniuests to llie eommnniiy of 
India and aie theieioie of opinion that (iovernnienl should foithwith take into 
eonsiiiLO ion i epi esi ntat ii es oi Indian trada and (•(Unmtiee in ]ireparalion of the 
Cmainticm or A;jU'<ment, and that any (tonviition or AcKemenl so reached should 
lie made siibaHi, lo lat diiat lon the Indian JjCpislatU'e. 

‘■'I lie C'omnoi 1!’(' apjiioied (d tlu' lim' of memoraiidnin to he snbmitlid to the 
Ctoveinliu'lil ul India itlaliiij'^ to the leiision oi the Indian ('oini>aniefi Act ’. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS |N INDIA 

The Bombay Muslim Educaiional Conference 

The 17ih ficsHion of the ljoml)ay Muslim IC.liieaLional Conforenee opened at 
the Farooii Ifallj Foona on the 7lh. September 1934 wi>h Sir Akbar Ilydari presid¬ 
ing. The following are exlr.iets from the Tresidential Address : — 

J he choice of r()oiia as fh<' scat of this Conference is paiiicularly happy ; for 
Ihis historic Htrnn|j;hold of the Mara!has is full of mernorii'S not oiily of their 
political jjower liut also of thrir social and cultural intercourse with Muslims. 
Poona is now a {!;reat ('ducat onal (‘ciorc, and it is altoj^cthf'r appropriate that the 
Muslims of this part of India should assemble here to deliberate over their educa¬ 
tional and social problems and attempt to solva* them. 

We must not h't the Hfril(‘ of the i\Iarathas wiih the Mnt^duils in th(' North blind 
us to tfie fa(‘t that, for eenturi'S, tiu' Marat has had Itoth dost' a ml cordial relations 
with the IMuslinis in th(> Dcccan, and were indi'cd to the IMnslim llulers of the 
Jh'ceun much what the llijputs weic to tiie Muslim Uuh'rs of irindiistan Under 
the llahmaiii Sultans and, when their realm l)r(ik'' uji, and('r thi' Sulians of Ilijapiir 
and Ilidar, Ahmadnaear, (Joleonda. and P>crar, Marathas were the mainstay of the 
Civil (licveoue) and Military services. Jjater, th(> inllm'nee of Muslim ideals anti 
institutKins is (‘leaily seen in the Maialha policy and system of administration as 
exemplified uiidi'r the Ih'shwas, the ert>at Maralha (dhieftains and their modern 
Hurvivals. It is not wiihout sicinficaiice that IN'shwa is a Persian word. 

Jt is a fact w'orih tnei rioninc—and I e.all your I hoUL''ht nl attention (oil very earncRily 
—that “lelicious” ri(/tH (noihine; could 1)(‘ less la'li^mus I) of the kind that occurred 
reeibitly in IJoinhay never 0 ok ])Iaec in tin' days of the IMuslim kine;s or under (ho 
Hindu kines or the Prahmin Peshwa;-.. IndetHl, tlieia' was no oeeasiori for such riots. 
Mosfpies uero rt'sjK'cted under lh(‘ rule of tiu' P.shwas themsi Ives. No music was 
playeiJ before mo-ajucs, and no kind (d disrespect was ever sliowm to Muslim sacred 
jilaces, f may mention also the response which the Muslim h^rnjieror madt^ to thii 
religious feelings of Hindus in the Peshvvas. At the request of IMadhoji Siridhia 
die Muelval Hm]ieidr issued a Firman proliilntin^ cow’-ktllin^. Here I may rider 
iiiculenfally also to His lOxalted 11 i}.;,1iih’'S-.’ J'^irman m^uinst, eow’-kil'bn^; in Hakri Id. 

Mutual i<.oioranc(' as to eaeli others history, liletMtnrc and cullure—and 1 may 
add iynorama^ n each i)ariy of us of the truth of our own history —is very larecry 
■esponsihh' for die recent evil erowth of hi'linj^s of <'stranjj:em('nt and antipathy' A 
l}iOroiiy;hly impartial and seientilic study of the history of India has yet to be 
mtide. ■ [ need not apolOy;ise to you for dwelling at such length upon these facts coh- 
'•riiine: communal relations in the ))ast. I have doin' so partly because we are in 
Poona and sueh me'm )ii(‘S na'urally arise lu re, but chielly iieeaiise the (pU'stiou 
how to prcsi'rve and foster Ilmdii-Muslim amity is the fiist and greatest, of the 
pr()l)Iems wdiieh confront us lieri' (o-day. Until that problem has been solvi’d satis¬ 
factorily there can be no security for our educational and social prot^ress for we 
shall always be threatened wotli a relapse into harbaiism, and there ei\n bi; nn real 
assurance of peaceful i)ro}j:r('ss for us or for India. Uveti from' the purely educational 
standl>oint, the harm done by a bitterly eomnuinal outlook: is so ^rcat'as to 
poisofi the whole life of a community and prevent a proper scheme of .education 
ever being frauied. i 

It is imperative that the Muslims of this Pia'sidency—not to speak of the rest of 
India—should view their spt'cjal problems iu this ])erspeetive and no^order. A nar¬ 
row^ catnrnni)aiism is unhealthy—nay. it is snieid;)| iii the long run for it is sure.evep- 
tually to ruin the very CQminynity, which seeks to strengthen itself at the expense 
of. other commun.itcs whose .economic,. polii i(!al and, social existence is inextricably 
Ix^upcl up with ,its Own. The part cannot with impuujty make war upon the whole, 
On the Qther hand, yve must seek to strengthen and fortify the parkin the int-efcjpt 
of th(5 whole. W(*mpst d(? our best to heal the wounded limb. In order to,rise to 
a position from which we can efi'cetually help others, we must help ourselves, Self- 
help must be ouf motto for the present. ' , ^ 
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Now whal are the special needs and problems of Ihe Muslim community ? I can 
dwell only on but a very few. 

Eormation (‘F Ohara(TFJ i 

One of ihe basic aims of edur-nlion is (he formation of sound character. Every 
race and community has its own notions as to the ixact kmd of character 
which it is desirable for it lo foster. To us Muslims, whose religion is all ethics, 
relitj;ious ins!ruction af>pcars a sif/r qud non of ediicanon friini the ])oint ol view of 
chaiactiw-buiMine:- <bir ideal b. iii;^: to form line iMnsiim elinractcr, remember 1 
use Muslim here as iliroui;!! )iit this Addicss in ns true and real meaning" of (lod’s 
Bi'rvant, W(' cannot conceive of such charact.-r wilhoiit the inspiration, the support, 
and back^oound of true ami le.il Islam. But how are we lo provide the requisite 
Islamie tcachintj: ? 

The eiealum of sc^oa'iralc and special sidiools and eolic^a’S for Riving Islamic 
tone and a:moN})}i'rt' lo education may be doirabh' in many cases and in tan’lain 
circumstances and times but is iilliniati'ly dciiiuK'iital to int(‘r-communal harmony 
and national it/oalli, nor tan it otercono' the ditliculiies with rc^nrd lo Mn.sJims 
who reside in rural areas. Th(' real holuiion, it seems to me, is for reli^^ioiis edu¬ 
cation to b'' pi'oMded ior by jinvaie individualB and assoeiations in institiilions 
ro’nmon to all. Tlnne is need td an (mliiijiteiu'd a/j;t‘ney for this work, })osscssini:t 
thoion;j:}i kno\\I-'de:c of tnodi'tn scnmtiljc thon<j;lit and of comparative relit.;ion. Hut 
mere l»i('olojiy w’llhont inPame sj)iiiinal fcelinj; and expcinmee is only a dry husk, 

,i lifekss things an encumbraneia II is only where line sjiiritaality is found that 
rebi’ious lolmaiice eaii really exist. Tiie saints ot ail reiieions are at one. It is 
only the Slum IS who would likt' lo tear each other’s eyt-s out. Tiii're is need for a 
Hchofd of modern and iibeial (lu'olo^'y in Islam. In a word, there is iiecc* oi a 
rel'j^oous revival. We must think of the pre.sent and tlie future, not merely brood 
over tlu' pn«i' 

And, to secure ^^reater solidarily, elosir inlereoiirse and belter knowledge of our 
common hin’itiqLm, our catholic ciiliiirc. ^ our true history and our hi,eh tiadilions, 
there is need ot a common lanemiee. TIkwc. is no doubt in my mind as to wdiat 
that, common lanj4iia,ee ou^ht to be and will Ix'. Urdu is already |)o])ular among 
oonTirdu speaking Muslims, and its popuiaiity is growing rapidly. The growth 
ol Uulu in the last Iw’o tb'cade.s js plienomenal both in the spreading of the lan- 
gnage and its literature. Urdu has three grt-at virtues—brevity, catholicity and 
elaslieiiy—and it is admirably ii'.Led lo become the vehicle of modern seaimiific 
lb ought. 

There is need lor a much greater advaiico in education. Indian Mndims, as a 
whole, are bat'kvvaid edm-atioiially. Tlnu’i^ is enurmoin wantage in the jirimary stage 
ill Hinte of tlieie bung a higliei percentage of pupils than iii ihe e.m'‘ ol o b<T 
commuinties m tlial stag'’. 1 am slrongiy of opoium lhat we should Ix'gm lo 
diseontag('. and must eventually make u\) our minds eitlur to abolish or comjiletely 
modernise, our speeial school . our makiabs and madrasahs winch tend lo fall below 
the nK)d(TM siaudard of elleetivi; mental Maiiiiiig. 

The relatively low pereeiitages ol Mu'^hms in the secondary and higher stages 
of education are mainly due to poverty and the lack of just appreciation of the 
valui' and im))ortaiK'e of iiigher cducaiion in the eireuinslauecs of the time. In 
order to remove this suieubd apathy, we must, educate public opinion on this vital 
]ioiut. As means to that end may lie suggested ; (1) a liberal inereaso of schobir- 

ships, (‘2) a large em\)loymcut of Muslim teachers, (3) the \W()Visu)n of seats tou 
Muslim students in ])rofessional and techineal colleges, and (4) an appeal to Mus¬ 
lim merchant communities, esjvecially in Bombay, to regaid education as having a 
cultural and not merely a ulilitaiian valiii-. 

In December iDfo whim I had the privilege of delivering the Coiivocatioo 
Address before the Ihinjab University. J set forth in some detidl my ideas as to the 
lines which our new system of edueation must follow, if it is to meet the require¬ 
ments of the country and of the times cfleetively. I will not trouble you with all 
the details of the scheme which I then outlined nor with all the arguments which 
1 adduced in suiiport of it. I will only explain that, instead of the present three 
stages—Primary, ISeeoudary (which includes the Middle tSchool), and University, 
each of which is designed only as a preparation for the next, I said that there 
ought to be three distinct categories of cducaiion, each self-contained, each having 
a well-defined goal and especially adopted to the attainment of that goal, each an 
end in itself. 
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Essential Education 

Inafead of ihc present fio-oallud Primary coiirfle, which has no f^oal whatever 
except to rphilify umall childri'ii for admission to the Middle School, we shouiu 
have a course of Essential Education which should include all subjects of primary 
importaiHie, suhjeetb some knowlcu^o of which is usifui to every citizen of the 
State, what(3ver trade, calling or profession he may chose afterwards to follow, as 
tending: to increased efficiency or hciter e.itiZ'-nsluf). In the sta^^e the medium of 
instruetijii should be the siudimt’s niother-toni^uc. The E^ eiitial eourse wonld 
include most, ot the, ])rcsent Middle School course and a ^ooU deal of the present 
Hi^^h School cours(3. Any one who had coino'ctcd that itoursc would be an edu¬ 
cated mail or woman. These Esseniial or E al Primary schools should not be merely 
texthook-readin^" iiistitu'.ions. Tiiey should have also their practical side, teaching 
agriculture, gardening and cotlage indnslnes in (lie distriets, arts and crafts in the 
city. The sfiidciit who had completed the E''S<-nlial course (which if well-planned, 
should not he of longer duraiion than live years) would either leave school 
altogether to take up sonn; trade, ludiistry, or occupation, for which the Esseutial 
course would he regarded as qualifying him ; or he would transfer his studies to 
iny second category of ('(iucaiion, the \b)caiional High Schools, which will be 
established with a special view to aclual icqnirciiicnfs. 

There is need for industrial and technieal, Imsiness and Secretariat education- 
how great a need and how little realised by the great mass of the jiublic I need 
not tell a gathering of edueationisis, least of all in Poona. Modern commerce, 
industry and adniinistration Inive heeome so litghly specialised and organised as to 
rank almost among the exact Hc.ences. J^'or success m (hem, s[)ecial training is now 
absolutely necessary, il India is to make headway in administ/athe e^lieiimcy and 
against fonign eomjictition. And Ihen, there is that almost virgin field of profitable 
activity for men of education—tiie development of India’s vast agricultural riches. 
These needs would be met by the Vocational Schools. 

My third category, the University courHc, would have much greater significanco 
and a much higher value than has (he UniviTsiry course of to-day. P)Ut (he Uni¬ 
versity course in my scheme would be but a small part of the work of the fUiivcr- 
siiy which wnuld include, a id give its seal and sanction to, the whole educational 
system. Iii Eraiiee, the name Unive-rsity is given to the whole system of public 
education. So lure the University w'oulJ inelnde all my three categories and would 
be ill control ol all lliiec. Its brains would be less conc.nirated upon actual teaching. 

U would be mucli more of a thinking and an organising institinion than it is to-day. 

It would tackle the. iinenijiloymi'nt problem and serve elfoctively the functions of an 
Employment Ihireau in a scnmlifie manner by having an organised staiistical side, 
which would keep its autliorilies informed in wioit professions and callings thcie 
was an excess and in wliat a di'fect, sonu'what on (he lines on which the tJovern- 
ment of India lay down ligun's ol future recruitment to the siuvices. it would see 
to it that the supjdy of candidates lor a particular vocation or profession, whether 
in the lower [losis thiough the Vocational or its higher posts through the University 
stage, or,dor governnient service, did not in any year inordinati'ly exceed the openings 
in its profession or vocation; which, in itat ll. would be a great and beiielieial 
reform. It would also regulate the number of Vocational Schools and the number 
of the students in each of tliem to coirespond with actual public requirements. 
And the limitation of its teaching functions would allow of much more research 
work in all faculties that can possibly be done under present eondilions. 

The problem of educati'd uuemploymeut can only bo solved by a largo diversion 
at the end, first of the essential s'age of the hoys and then at the end of the 
secondary vocational stage of young men, into profitable and productive fields like 
trade and agriculture which, w^heii explored, are vast enough to employ millious. 

Female Education 

Our greatest and most crying need at the moment, in my opinion, is the educa¬ 
tion of our girls and women. But this I must leave to be discussed by the ladies 
who will hold their own Conference in another part of this pandal. 

Then there is adult education, the need for which, to my mind, is even more 
pressing than the primary or (as I prefer to call it) the essential education of our 
children. I can only here give expression to the strong faith in me that with right 
methods and the use of the latest iuveotion at our disposal like the cinema and the 
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wirek'Sfl, the fldnlt population of thia vast ronnlry, with a carefully planned, 
perfiiBtenlly followed propjramtnc, will Boon be able to claim as being educated in 
the real Bense of the terra. 

No great purpose has ever yet bern achieved, no great revival of a people has 
ever bt-en brought about, without colK'ctivc and organiHcd (fl'ort ; and for thia 
reason, the spirit of co-operation, wliich is truly Islainic, must be devGopt'd on a 
very much bigger scale than hitherto. There arc ''g>*cnl ])osKibiliiies in the co¬ 
operative movement for the solution of most of our pr(»blems. The cnaition of co¬ 
operative societies for cri'dit and non-credit ]>urj)OS('S among Muslims is highly desir- 
abh'. Along with edueatinnal advjinee we must have social and ceonotnie icconstrnc- 
tion, for the stale of the Muslim coramiinity to-day in India is like that of a 
beautiful and stattfy aneient building whieh has been damaged by au earthquake 
much, but not irreparably. It retiuires to be cleared of iiibliish and carefully 
restored, before it can apix'ar in all its former majesty ; it also requires certain 
rcadjuhtnu'nts before it can be fully serviei'nble at flie pn'sent day. We lequire a 
powerful insistent, ceaseless }»ro]):iganda tor the piniticatioii of Moslem society by 
the removal of social evils ami abuses, of senseless customs and cercunonics which 
unhappily pri'vail amongst us and most of which aii' allogether un-Isamic. 
of all uneconomic living. Does not the (iuraii condemn ‘Israf’ (extravagance) aa 
cue of the gri'iitest sins ? 

An appeal shouia be made to Muslim landowners and imTehant-princcs for 
Tbcral enchwmi'nts for eduealional and social purposes, on the linc.s of those 
eslablisLcd by men like llocklidler, Carnegie and Cecil libodes. With such help I 
would advocate the organization of a large band of itinerant workt rs of (oiligliten- 
inent, capa’olc of impressing and winning llu' inullitude, wbeiher by organised 
pieaL'hing or by writing and distribnliiig gratis or at a nominal pnee a mass of 
[)amphi(‘> literature prepared in simple language. 

()ur Trophet never eontemjilated the (‘Xisiencc of an ignorant Muslim —man nr 
woman, llow many ignorant Muslims, so-called, arc then^ in India today ? The 
Conran has given us laws by whi<d) tlie economic ]>osition of the great Islamii^ 
brotherhood is to be secured. Are those laws to-day obeyed by liulwm Muslims ? 
Islam gives definite legal rights to women. Do the "vast 'majority of Indian 
Muslim w'omen know (hat they have omy rights ? These arc matters whieh no 
Muslim can atford to dismiss lightly. They arc indeed religious quest ions, aficcting, 
as they do, the life and soul ot the community. 


The U. P. Secondary Education Conference 

The ];Uh session of the U. P, Seeondary Edneation Assoeialion (Conference 

opened on the 14th. October 1934 at Allahabad in the Tooker Hall of the Ewing 
Christian College under the presidentship ol Dr Bciu Prarad, professor of civics 
and politics, University of Allahabad. 

Chairman^s Speech 

The proceedings of the conforonce opened with the Bande Matarani 

chorus after which Dr. Narayan Prasad Jst/iana. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and the ex-president of (he first session of the U. P. »Seec)ndry Educa¬ 
tion Association Conference, held in IDdl, welcomed the delegates. Jn the course of 
his speech he said; ‘The organization set up in 1921 has developed and now clairaa 
to be a truly representative ixidy of those enjoined in secondary education through¬ 
out (he length and breadth of this province. The resolntions which have been 
adopted at your annual conferences show your solicitude for improving that edu¬ 
cation and guiding it on the right lines. They also show that you are anxious to 

satisfy the needs of the public and wish to meet (hem half way in establishing 

secondary education on a strong footing. Home might criticise you that you are a 
body brought into existence with the selfish object of protecting your own interest, 
but this is hardly true, lii my opinion any proiccation given to the teachers makes 
the education steadier and more efficient. The greater the fixity of tenure and the 
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freedom of the teachers from worldly care, the better will be the education they will 
impart. It is now, us in the inist, the duty of the society or the Slate to provide 
ethcient teaclurh for the instruction and f^uitlance of our boys and p:irls. In our 
social pro^»;r:imine there ou^ht to bo an item by the name of provision for teachers 
and it should he as ^reut a charge upon the state revtnues as the defence, for if 
one preserves tln^ socx'iy from outside enemies, the other saves it from internal 
disintegration. Jf enou^li provision had been made for the teacher class and 
they had bi'cn pioniiscj lixily of tenure ymi would have found i^reatcr research in 
Bcieiiee and in arts, you would have fouinl schools impartii)|j; ^uore useful educatiou 
and less iinernployinciit in the educated class. 

llcccnlly thcic has Ix'cn a ^oiod deal of {ip:itation over the form of contract of 
the cmphtymcnt of i''ach‘rH in private sidiools. piiblish<‘d by the (lovcrnment. The 
arbitration clause has come in for a e:ood deal of criticism and the manafz;cr8 of 
schools have fell, that it. is an unwarranted interferenee vvith Ihcir powers of 
inaiiaeinp: bodies. Jn niy opinion the criticism is unjust. The clause is fair both 
to the (unployer and ihc employee. I for one iccommend that this apfaiion 
should be fz;iveu up and the chuist* should be welcomed. 

lieferriii^' to the iknv scheme ot re*ore;anisiiifr the secondary education which 
the local (Government, havi' foimiiiatcd and published for public oi)iuion recently, 
Dr. Aslhatia said that, th'* scheme was a bold one ami introduced revolutionary 
chanj^es lu our accepted idias and In^ felt, that the scheme was worthy of support 
With some rnodilical lotis. ^Vlth iheS(‘ changes tin re should be change iu the 

whole OLithioh ami the system of iiistru dioii. Jl was a jdliable si^dit to see 
yoilboys huh n with a numher of hoicks ami note books vvendinp; their 
way to the sehool. ‘i) 0 '‘S the modern educatiou consist in the luitnber of 
books preset died by the syllabus, in the mull ijdicity of Bubj('ct8 and raain- 
laijiiii^^ a huee riuinlx r of copy books ami noti'-hooks? I am very doubtful 
if the cllieieiicv of education has increased Bince the lime I was a boy 

readnifr in a middle school, I had not to carry the same burden and yet 1 
was will tia'mtl and knew cveuy thine \\ortIi knowing for that particular class in 
which I was l•(:^lin^^ Have "’ou ever comidcud whii* economic burden is bein^; 
jilaeeil on ttie pau'iit ol avM.ie* means by your syllaliuses and evcr-chaii^inp; books? 
Do you lliiiik that nitlnn tlie limited time at your dispo.sal in the school, divided 
as It is into junods ol I.") minutes or even dO minutes, cnoueh and (nicumt instriio- 
tioii can bt' nnpaited in tlu* nnmbcr of subjecth }>r('Bcril)i'd? Is it not a fact that a 
])rivale luioi at home has to he ('neae,d by iriost, parents, who are anxious to give 
a sound education to tlieir children? If you had that the huulen on the younp 

hoys IS hea\} and that muhijdiciiy (d hooks ami your subjects is a drawback, it is 

yoiir duly to protest aL^'ilnst tins s^stim, ('omjiare your schools with the schools 
inamrained for 'hiropcau hojs, and yem will at once find the diU’ercnce. In the 
letter sclioois lln‘ studciil, learns his lesson in file school itself and docs not stand 
111 need of pri\ate coaching, ills cvcnin|j:s and nights arc free, and there is no 
irksome buialeu ii[)oii his l>raiu sappine his health and wc'akeniufj: in his eyesipht 
Ircm ihe very start. 1 bclm\o that our piesimt systmn is hirf^cly resjionsible for 
the shattered health and week eyesight of so many of our youii^ men. The care 
and worry arising out. of an intermiiiablc succession of ([uarlerly, half-yearly and 
yearly cxaniinatioiis in Ihe junior classes and di'parnicntiil examinations in the 
senior classes is uspousihh' lor the pale look and the pda.sses of our younp^ men. 
Combined with this is the economic tlidicully of p^dtinp, cnoup;h nourishing food 
at home or even iu the hoarding: houses. It is time that these questions should 
attract your attention and you shouhf stand as one man iu pettiiiji]: this system 
changed so that our younp; men cominp; out from the school may be more fitted for 
the world than they are now’. 

Presidential Address 

Br. Beni Piasad then delivered his presidential address. The following is the 
text 

A Conference, such bb yours, is calculated to refresh our understanding of the 
basic principles of edueation, to serve as a form for the discussion of new theories 
and experiments and to guide opinion iu regard to the specific problems which 
confront secondary edueation in India in general and in the United Provinces in 
particular. It is now supeifluous to dilate on the abstract values of education as 
such but public opinion and government. 
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India have yet to undorfltand the new pernpeetive in which the whole problem of 
education has been placed by the advanccB in !he physical and Roeial Bcienccfl and 
the couBccpicnt chanKCB in or^aniHation, economic life and international contacts 
during; the laRt one hundred and fifty y(>ars. 

Every a^e requires a BOcial pliilo'sojdiy of ilfl own and education representR the 
practical woikiiifr out of that philosophy, Kspcnlially, education is frrowth develop¬ 
ment of personality, Belf-realization. It will be observed that economic progrcHS on 
modern lines is impossible without a hipdi level of universal education. Nothin^i: 
else can develop the requisite d(‘pree (.f intellif^ence, machine-sense efliciency and 
capacity for oriranization or acenstom the people to the retpnsile standard of life. 

It is clear that a vast and intense eainpaip:n of education on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment is more than urgent in India. IJc're the percentage of literacy is so low 
and that of secondary educ.al.ion so much lower, still that expansion is obviously 
the first item in an eclucatiomd proj.’^ramnie. 

The situation calls for somelhiti^r like a Ten Year Flan which would aim at the 
rationalisation of ap;riciil(iirc. at indnsinalisation and improvement of transport and 
communication on tbc ont' hand and at the provision of compulsory education up 
to the nprp of fifteen or sixteen, of fullest facilities for fiithcr education for all, and 
of adult education and the esfaldisliment of libraries, museums, etc. on the other 
hand. It ne( d Isearcely be pointed out that tlint the exerulioii of such a plan re- 
quircK a new conccssinn of stale-activity and administration in India energetic 
orr'inisati.iii of tlioiinht. a scrice of planning commissioners, a network of function¬ 
al asHoeiations and advisory boards, legislation on minimum wages, maximum 
iiours of work and condition of woik, a balancing mass iiroduction with mass 
cophUm])lion and last but not It'ast, a public ofuniou alert and informed with 
ideas. Along with economic amelioration, univeresal edneation would lift society out 
Oi the misery, iiruorance and bi<-keringH which arc the, lot of the vast majority 
to-day. The bemfilfi of education can be rendered secure only by the universality 

of education. There is something tragic in the attempt of dcnominatioual or¬ 

ganisations to caliT for the educational needs of their own conpatriots and to 
jostle with one another for larger grant-in-aid. Their object would be attained more 
quickly and tborouahly if they outgrew their narrow commnnalisin and joined hande 
in one concerted agolation and endeavour for universal edneation. 

Next to expansion the greatest need of education in India is that it should bo 
brought into line with tliose principles which the modirn advances in biology, 
jisyehology and pedagogy btive establisbid on a f.iirly seeurt' basis. 

The school is only one of the sevi'i.'d assoeialionc. 1(> which its members belong 
and l)y which they are ineviti!l>ly iiinni'iict d. I'hi' danger w huT. tlireatens the 
school is that its achievements may be luuiralised by oppo.sition from, or at least 
lack of cooiieration from society at large. Those intcre^t(U in the Hiiccess of (ho 
school have to see to it that society as a whole and not mmely sections thereof 

js enliglitened and that it fcvonis fnrdMm of develo]»nu'iil. Jt is specially nrees- 

sary to organise coojaiation beiwici; tiie lamily and tins school. Three practical 
measures may he fiiggesud. ]*'iihily. jaiKutal education should form a part of 
education afti'r adob sci nec tuid should comprise a knowledge of child })sycholngy. 
Secondly, nursery scliools may be (StablisJud wherever necessary for infants up to 
the age of seven. Thirdly, advisory boaids of guardians should be associated with 
schools in villages and towns for the biokerage of ideas between the ifamily and, 
the school. 

The curriculum should furnish room for what has been called ‘learning by doing’ 
and for the creativeness of the ]ju])ii. Wiiikmanship is natural to childhood and 
aptitudes for s])ccial blanches of it can bi' discovered and measured by tho tests 
which ( Xperimental psyehologists have di vised during the last 40 years. According 
to his growing ajitiiudes, the })ii|)il can he guided into proficiency in drawings 
modelling, ])iunting, jiottery, weaving, carpentry etc, and in niauiiiiilating machines of 
various descriptions. Creative occupation would develop habits of observation and 
planning, of surmounting difficulties of reflection and determination. Jt is a mistake 
to reply on games and sermons alone for the development of moral qualities. 

Throughout the school stage, the film, the stage and the museum can be used 
to accelerate and round off the process of learning and to make it more interesting. 

One of the urgent needs of Indian schooling is enrichment by the trial of new 
methods like the T>alton Flan, the Froject Method and tho Howard Plan. As a 
result, the school will eijuip the pupils with a far greater amount of knowledge, 
mauual dexterity and all round training. tScientihc methods of education, handled 
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by teachers who are trained pRycholopjiBtfl and who command wide realms of 
knowlege .’an turn out youths far better equipped for the University or the tech¬ 
nical institute and for life than we realize to-day. 

It is obvious that the whole system of education must be so orp:anizcd as to 
conserve the gains of s condary education and to make them the starting-point of 
further achievement. Secondary education must not only be linked to the Univer¬ 
sity stage and higher technical instruction but should also be supiilemented by 
full facilities for adult education. The latter, indeed, is doubly necessary iu a 
country like India which has lagged woefully behind and which must, through 
iutensive education, bring herself rapidly abrest of the times. 

It is unscientific and unwise to draw a hard and fast distinction between liberal 
and vocational (diication. All secondary cdnraiion should offer scope for the 
pupil’s creativeness and that tho natural instincts of workmanship should be 
trained into proficiency in art, handicraft or mechanics. Firstly, vocational fedu- 
cation should never eomnn'iice Ixdore the age of 15 or 10. Secondly, vocational 
education should not be divorced from an intimate knowledge of the sociological 
setting of the vocations in fjuestion. In the third place, the technical part of the 
education should not be so narrow as to inca})acitatc the pupil from adapting 
himsi'lf to possible future change's of technique. 

Vocational education must be din'ctcd primarily towards mass production and 
large-scale organization of economic life. 

(-ommeniing in the light of these propositions the recent Government circular 
on the rc-orgaiiizfition of secondary education in the province, it must, first of all, 
bo em])hasiB(‘d that the facilities for secondary education be widened and not curtai¬ 
led. Improved methods of instruction would render it feasible to curtail the present 
total dniiition of post-primary, primary and secondary stages by one year so that the 
tenth elass would ordinarily be reached at th<' age at which the jirosent ninth class 
is reached. If this is not jmssible for any reason, the present tenth elass, usually 
reached about thi; age o' 10, shtxild continue to form the terminus of the school. 
The former eonrse has the ndvanlage of permitting the addition of a year to the 
intermediate or j)referably rte nniversiiy stage. In cither ease, the vernacular 
should form the medium of iiiKiruction at school but a living foreign language 
should form part of the oompnlsory course in all schools whether urban or rural. 
After the school stage, a pupil may elect to join the present intermediate course in 
arts or science or join any of the three proposed ealegorics of instilnlions viz. (1) 
agricultural, (2) industrial and (5) commerciali with a course exteudiug for about 
three or four years, 

In all schemes, stage and aspects of education the teacher plays a vital part. To 
a mastiry of th(' subjects in which he has to guide the pupils, he must add a 
thoiough grounding in pychology and a com prehension of the world environment 
in which the -lot of us all is cast. {Society and the {Slate must assist him 
to attain to the requisite standard of knowledge, efficiency and force of character. 
Iln^ profcKHion must he held in respect. Jlis school must he eipiipped with a good 
lihrary and laboratories. Within the general scheme of education, he must enjoy 
a measure of liberty of teaching, methcid and exp<Timent, His remuneration niust 
he enough to lift, him above financial worry and he must command sufficient leisure 
to keep abreast of the advances in knowledge and melhod. Uo must be entitled 
to a year’s leave in eveiy ten years for a refresher’s course in a training college or 
a university. He must enjoy adequate security of tenure. 

l/*t us welcome the principle underlying the recent proposal of the Department 
of Public Instruction in these provinces which makes the dismi sal or discharge of 
a teacher contingent on the findings of a tribunal. In partial modification of the 
procedure, however, it may he suggested that the tribunal should consist of (1) a 
nominee of the Managing Committee concerned {2) a nominee of the teacher con¬ 
cerned who may, if he likes, delegate the power of nornination to the executive 
committee of the U. P. Secondary Education and (3) a nominee of the Director of 
Public Instruction who shall not he an official of the department but shall be a 
judicial officer, or a public man or a vice-chancellor or professor of a University, 
The teacher’s agreement should contain a proviso that the decision of such a 
tribunal of arbitration shall be final and that no suit shall lie in any civil court in 
respect of the matters decided by the tribunal. 

In conclusion it may bo permitted to touch briefly on the problem of unemployment 
which has prompted some recent proposals of educational peorganization. It is a 
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mockery to exhort educated youn^:; men, barring individual exceptions, to betake 
IhcmselveB to farming, handicrafiB and petty trading as they are practised to-day 
in the country. Even if any large number of educated men did take to them in 
the pieseut economy, they would only throw a eorrcBponding number of the un¬ 
educated out of employment so that, from the wider national standpoint, the 
position will scarcely be better. Nor can technical education by itself solve the 
problem. 

In any case let us remember that the problems with w'hich we are confronted 
are vast and complex. They dely tinkering and superheial or symptomatic treat¬ 
ment. They call lor large-scale thinking, large-scale jilanning and large-scale organi¬ 
zation. "They eali fur the mobilizaiion of all iho resources which modern knowledge 
has brought within ihe reach of man. Education in some form or other lies at the 
root of them all and its iiniveisalizaiion up to the age of at least 15 or lb has the 
tirst claim on the IStalc exchequer, on public atteutiou and on private charity. 


Compulsory Education for Girls 

GOVERNMENT ORDER ON U. P. REPORT 


The Government of the United Provinces accepted the main recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee which had been appomt(‘d for introducing compulsory edu¬ 
cation among girls. In a resolution the Government said that the IC'poit of the 
C(-mmittce constituted a heljiful contiibiilion toward the solution of some of the 
])r()biems of comiiulsory ])rimary education of girls and Government were glad to 
accept the noun conclusions of ihe Cominitt(;e. 

Ihe Coniniittee consisted of Lady hrivastava, m. L. C'., Begum Habibullah Sahibn, 
Miss E. C. Williams, Miss .Taikala Devi, Rai Bahadur Balm Vikrainajit Singh, h^yrd 
All Zaheer, I\lr. II. R. llarnip. (Uai Ihdiadiir Raja Bislieshwar Dayal heth and 
K. B. Tlaji Mahomed Oliaidur Rahman Khan who were iiumberB but could not 
atleiicl.) 

I'he Government, in view of the difTerencc of expressed opinions on the point, were 
unable finally to accept the coiielusion that it is not desirable tf> encourage iho 
employment of liusband and wife in the same institunon. and defiured any decision 
in the ma'ter till more expeiicncc had been gained. Again, they wue not prepared 
owing to the practical dillleulties involved at present, to issue orders to the edect 
that in every new’ lower primary school to be o|)cned under the compulsory educa¬ 
tion scheme, a hc'admistress, not* a headmaster, should be itut in charge. Further 
they did not coiisidcu’ it desii.ahle tliat older shcmld he jiassed giving inspectors and 
inspectresses power in all cases to condemn a building in which a primary school 
was held and to rcijuire the hoaid concerned to move it to an approved building, but 
would further consider the cjuestion ol giving them these powers in compulsory 
areas only. 

The Recommendations 

With these modifications Government proposed to give Gleet, within the limitations 
imposed by financial considerations to the rccoinmcndatioiiB of thc^ Committee aud 
the necessary steps to this end will be taken. The recommendations may be 
summarised as follows :— 

The experiment of startisg compulsory primary education for girls in rural areas 
should not be postponed but should begin as soon as iiossible. 

Gills should not bt' required to walk long distances to schools. 

No girl should be compelled to attend a co-cducational school. All local board 
primary schools in compulsory areas, except those intended solely lor girls, should 
be open for both boys and girls. Provision, separate from that of boys, should be 
made for all girls who do not wish to read iu boys' schools. 
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Provision should bo made at the rate of one teacher for every 35 girls enrolled, 
provided that there should he at least one teacher for every two elasses. 

In schools which are attended by both boys and girls, the board should be free 
to employ both men and women teachers. 

Additions to the teaching siatl'for the purpose of introducing compulsory educa¬ 
tion for girls should be mainly of women teachers. 

The qualifications required of women teachers should be those prescribed for district 
board schools under the district board educational rules. 

Where men and women are employed in the same schools they should be given 
the rates of pay approve 1 for men teachers. 

When women teachers are employed in schools meant solely for girls, their pay 
for the purposes of Government grants, should not exceed Ks. 50 for V. T. C. No 
women teacher should be paid in a compulsory area less than Rs. 15 per month 
in a local board school meant solely for girls. 

Full provision for teaching both Urdu and Hindi should be made in the com¬ 
pulsory area. 

Preference for appointment should be given to women teachers who are qualified 
to teach both Urdu and Hindi. 

For the purposes of Government grants provision should bo included in any 
scheme of compulsion for one Khadima or Dai on Rs. 0 p in. for every 45 girls 
enrolled. Local boards which desire lo provide conveyances to bring girls to schools 
may do so, but Government grants for the purpose from provincial revenues should 
not bo given exciept in so far as the cost of such conveyance is met by a reduction 
in the ex[)eiu]iture approved for Khadima and Dais. 

For supervising the compulsory attimdanee of girls at scdiools grants from pro¬ 
vincial revenues should at present be given for clerical and menial assistance only. 
No additions to the numbers of the attendance and assistaiico attendance officers 
already provided for boys should be necessary. 

In each district or rnuoieipality, in w'hich compulsory education is introduce!, 
provision should be made, and taking into acount for the purposes of grants for 
provincial revenues, for a lady superintendent who will be responsible for compul¬ 
sory education of girls and for the education of girls generally throughout the 
district nr niunicipidity. 

^Subject to the limitation that the girls should not bo compelled to walk long 
distances to school, the number of new schools to be opened in connection with 
any scheme of eompulsory education should be restricted and small schools should 
I'ot be multiplied. A lower primary school should accommodate at least 120 
scholars, a primary school for classes 3 and 4 only, at least 60 scholars, and a full 
primary school for 150-180 scholars. 

Spacious, wcll-vcntilatcd, well-lighted, dry, and sanitary buildings are essential 
and should be ercctetl. The site for such liuddings should be approved by the 
Health Officer and plans, specifications and the estimates by the Cirele InspectorB 
before the work is put in hand. CompulKory education for girls may, however, be¬ 
gin in hired buildings but the boards should have their own buildings erected as 
Boon as possible. 


The Punjab Women’s Educational Conference 

The annual meeting of the Central Punjab Women’s Educational Conference 
was held on the 3rd. November 1934 in the Y. W. C. A. Hall, Lahore. There 
was a large gathering of ladies of all communities with Mrs. A. Latifi, wife of 
the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, in the chair. In the course of her presidential 
address, Mrs. Latifi said : 

“I would urge you to continue the good fight against the many evil customs 
that are sapping the very life of the country. Among these are our extravagant 
habits particularly on occasions of marriages {and funerals, which are responsible 
for much of the iudebteduesB not only among the poorer classes, but also among 
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the Bo-callcd rich. Above all, 1 would ask my sisters to rouse public opinion in 
favour of a more stringent administration of the Sarda Act. The passing of the 
Act was, after all, only a small step. The main thing is the enforcing of the Act 
and you know that Government cannot move in a matter of this kind without tho 
strong backing of public opinion. 

“As for female education, J need hardly remind you how miserably backward we 
still are. Only 12 women out of every, thousand in the Punjab are literate. Our 
thanks are due to the I’unjab Education Department for what they have done in 
this matter in spite of scanty resources, but a great deal more remains to be 
done.’’ 

Referring to the curricula taught to girls in Arts Colleges, Mrs. Latifi said : “It is 
a commonplace that the courses for boys are not wGl-devised even lor the upbringing 
of boys. How then could these curricula be held suitableXfor Girls ? It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure that 1 observe the elfons that the Punjab Educational authorities 
and particularly the Punjab Gniversity have recently made in this direction. Tho 
practical suggestion now htforc our University is that Domestic Science should be 
included in tUe science subjects and that a degree in Domestic Science be instituted 
according to tho precedence of the B. 8c. Agriculture. This, however, is merely a 
small step—allhough it is in the right direction. After all, it is not every woman 
who needs to know as much DomesLic Science, as is necessary for a lecturer on 
the subject. Wbat I ask for 18 a course from the ciitranee up to the b, a. specially 
devised for girls and giving them iiistructioii in such subjects as would fit them to bo 
“captains of society ’, while fitting them at the same time to be good wives and good 
mothers. I'he training 1 have in view for women is analogous to the one given to 

men by certain courses in Oxford and Cambridge which are meant to prepare men 

not for any particular profession but to be “leaders’". The B. a. degree, like the one 
1 envisage for women, would include a good knowledge of English and the vernacular, 
also of modern history boih of India and of Europe ; the geography of the world and 
also such subjects as Hygiene, child psychology, civics, and social work. 1 would 
not eschew elementary economics, and would insist on music being one of the volun¬ 
tary subjects for such a course. It is uot my object to make B. A. degree for 

women easier than it is for men ; only 1 want it to bo so devised as to be more use¬ 

ful from the special point of women. My ideal for the ihinjab is not merely a 
mass of primary-passed or even secondary-passed women, but an army of trained 
house-wives aud mothers with well-trained captains who will drill and lend tho 
rank and file. Every woman then would be a unit in the hierarchy for the service 
of the country. 

“J would also urge you to take aii active part in the promotion of cottage and 
home industries. Every educated woman, thould, J think, learn a handicraft noi> 
only with the object of teaching it to her friends and dciiondonts, but also with the 
object of raising the status of hand-work in the country. It should not be the 
fashion for w('J/-to-do women to sit with folded bauds in their homes. Erom 
the point of view both of the administration and of the people, it is essential that 
the wealth of the masses should be increased liy providing them with industries 
subsidiary to agriculture aud other primary occupations. 

In conclusion, I would urge my sisters to start branches of our Conference at 
every district headquarters so that they might serve as centres for the spread of 
education and enlightenment in the darkest corners of our villages. Above all, do 
not dissipate your energies by undertaking too many things but concentrate on 
the promotion of the education of our girls and the spread of cottage and homo 
industries”. 


Resolution 

After the delivery of the address various resolutions were put to the meeting and 
carried. The Conference emphatically supported the Bill for the suppression of immoral 
traffic in women and children row before tho Punjab Legislative Council and 
called upon all members of the Provincial Councils as well as the Government of 
the Provinces to see to it that tho Bill was such a measure as would effectively 
rid the Punjab of the evil. 

Another resolution pertained to the rights of inheritance of women. 



The Madras Provincial Educational Conference 

The 2Glh of thn MidraB Provincial Eliicational Conference waa held 

on the 24lh. December 1934 m the CcJfd Disincis C)lle^^<i Hall, Anantapur which 
waa /^aily dcLoraieii lor the occaaioti, under the pr(^sid(’ne.y of Dr. J. FT Cousins. 
A lar^e uumijer of froiu all parta of I,Ik; prcaidcf cy were preflcnt. In 

the coui’rtj of hiH presidential adilress to the eoaference, Dr. Cousins said : — 

There is a universal dein ind for the iiniirovement of education in India. Any 
improvement is welcome, if it is an iiiiprovemjiit. Due wo are asking for disappoint¬ 
ment if wo are innueent enou;^h to exjieet any all-round advance from piecemeal 
recti (leation of errors. 

While fragmentary improvements are ludne^ efrccti'd (I do not say they should 
not be), there is need for the constant influenec on them of a clear understanding 
of educational uliimates, so that still further improvement may not be frustrated by 
the vested interests that eoagcal around all new maiutestations of life to exploit 
them for their own beu'dii. If education knows whit is has to deal with, 
and vvhy, its knowledg-; will subtly work .against the crystallising tendency 
that lurks in all human dl'jrt as poison lurks u\ the iiurcst foods. Tdie 
reality of ediicatiijii does not eonsi'^t, I am convinced, in pedagogical 
generalisations or in the segiiig.ited jiartie.iilarities of h('at-K[)r)i3 in the hand or 
deaf-spolH in the tympanum in which so-called psychological research rejoices. fSuch 
matters may be usetiil in seieniilie research that has no ni'cd of hurry ; but if 
they obscure interest iii the iininediato and clamant needs for the living synthesis 
which demauds ediicalion as its inali'Mialde birthright, they are not helps but hindr¬ 
ances. Wo need true educational generaliz ition.s, of course, as time-saving pointers to 
true educational a<Mioii, as law arising out of lif'*, not theories concocted in a 
laboratory, tinch lif'- is not an amorphous vajioiir. It is an energy that expresses 
itself through forms, and with special (lualiti'^s and charaetcrisiics through the 
telescoped and iiirerfused In;man forms of body, mind, fticliug and intuition. In 
getting at the root of the individual we are getting also at the root of hnraariity 
for the essential needs of one hiimui being are (he csseiiLial needs of all human 
beings. In touehing libj iii hum iu embo linKnil, we toueli the paradox of life, that 
the particular is tfie general. Uuderstamiig this we sliill not run the risk of not 
seeing the wojd for the trees or the trees for the wood. 

This may sound suftieiently vagiK' to i)e mistaKen for high philosojihy instead 
of eJueaiional conimoiiS'nise. In dlcet it comes to this : that the centre of education 
ii= tfie student, and that juntil the educational system of any country is pivoted 
on that centre its movement will be neither orderly nor progressive. The individual 
d< mauds edueation in order to expcrieiiee the full use and joy of his and bur 
p n'crs. To blip the student towards that experi-mce is the purpose of education 
and the work of the teacher from the point of view of the individual. But such use and 
enj 'yment of developed powers can only be experieneed in interaction with the 
individual’s eiivironiiK'iit, human and natural. In this respect edueation becomes 
a social responsibility to be fostered and supported by Governmeut as the executives 
of the needs of the nation or province, sufiportod not on the basis of some grant- 
in-aid code or a fifty : fifty caleiilation of expenditure but completely and according 
to educational necessity ; and the teacher is called upon to be no more pedagogue, 
but an informed, alert, inielligeiit human being, as sensitive to the events and 
trends in the life of the world as to the growing faculties of the individuals who 
Will in due time mould these events and modify those trends^ 

Education—Cultural and Vocational 

In the sense of individual development educatiou is cultural. In the sense of 
social interaction education is always vocational, even if in rare cases of 
hereditary independence, the vocation is to do nothing in parlicular» but to do it 
in an educated manner—a much more diflieiilt task than to do sonietliir^g. Ihe 
organization and paraphernalia of education are therefore the instruments by means 
of which the individual life finds its place iu the group life. What is wrong with 
education in India and elsewhere is due mainly to the fact that educational autho* 
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rities, even teachers themselves, have p:ot so mixed up with the sensationalism of 
spurious modern ‘progress’ that they can find no time to put the truth of their 
truisms into practice. That is, indeed, what is the matter with the world at large. 
In its frenzied hunt for something new (a hunt which is itself not now in human 
history) it has no time to waste on the practice of the truisms of Lord Krishna or 
Lord Christ or Lord Mahomed, any two or three of which carried to their 
utmost application, would have saved humanity from its present inhuman 
predicament. 

Tjie Problem of Lanohaoe 

One of the first essentials of individual education, both as regards the receiving 
of information and the expressing of thought and feeling, is a command of langu¬ 
age. Such language must luiturally he that into which the individual has been born. 

The situation to-day is that edneatiori in India is dominated by a language 
which, aside from its own iinique (jualitics and immortal achievements, has little 
or no affinity with the vocal ]>hysiology, the temperament, the tradition or the 
attitude to life of any of the peoples of India. In the eentury of its domination 
English has ruined the indigenous education and debased the traditional culture of 
Indiii, by diverting the stream of creative literary energy into foreign channels, 
and Las held back even the development of weslernizcd education by reason of its 
unsuitability and diniciilty, by reason also of tbe wrong metbods of its teacbirig. 
And now nemesis is overtaking it in a ra])id degeneration, noted all over India, w'bieh 
IS redcicing English to giliberisb even among sludeiits in tlu' higher college 
classes. The situation calls for two reforms : the complete vernaculaiization of Indian 
education from Montessori to m. a. and a drastic change in the teaching of 
English as a cultural accessory in Indian education if it is to be saved in India 
from the fate that overtook it on the coast of China where it degenerated into 
pidgin Eiiirlish. 

Li/liculiics will naturally arise in making the student’s mother-tongue the medium 
of Ins and her education but these will concern cmly a microscopic number in the 
vast mass of the at present illiterate j) 0 })ulution ( 90 jier cent of the total ) to whose 
cultural enfranchisement an cfiual percentage of our solicitude should go, for on 
their liberation into iiossession and use of their incalculable riches of intelligence, 
imagination and skill depends the future wealth, hapniness and peace of tbe country, 
not on the artificial eminence of the alleged educated few. 

Tfte Place and TEACfimo of Enclisii 

In the matter of the teaching of English there is now. happily, a movement 
towards imiirovemcnt in the University cotiHcionstiess, the liihilment of which is 
being anticijiated by modifications in English leaching in the schools. Put Thiiver- 
Hilics do not give obvious or immediate answers ; it would be infra diijnitatem. The 
University of Madras began a tonrnaim'nt of academical ring-tennis between 8ydi- 
cate, >Senate, Academic Cloiiiicil, Hoard of Stiidies, Committee and Snb-Commitlee 
and back again, d'he result of the game is not yet clear : but it looks as if, with 
the beginning of the acadeniical year of 19d0-d7, six years after the query of the 
Inter-lTniversity Hoard, the em\)haHis in English studies in B. A. College courses 
Will be moved from textual knowledge to cxpressional accomplishment. 

These improvements, if ultimalely put into force, will not be final. They propose 
to leave the compulsory B. A. course as it is ‘for the present’. Meanwhile we must 
go on through that forest of pompous and obsolete English, ‘Comus’ wasting preci¬ 
ous time in pointing out to our students such cs.scntial banalities as the fact 
that we do not uow say or write ‘forsook’, w'hen w'e mean ‘forsaken’ and the like. 
The improvements will shift emphasis from knowledge to usage in both the B. A. 
and Intermediate classes. Hut this will not materially reduce the mugging-up mad¬ 
ness, with all the dishonesty, that it tends to engender u both student and teacher 
in the artificial preparation of possible answers of examination conundrums. 

The Teachers’ Duties and Anxieties 

Let US turn to the social necessity in education, to th(3 co-ordination of indivi¬ 
dual power with group life not here in the special relationship of vocation, but in 
intelligent and creative contact with the life in general. 

Here, it seems to me, the chief needed improvement is in the capacity for 
the teacher to be the. students’ guide to the worthy things in life, and an interpre¬ 
ter of the obscure. But such necessary extra-curricular activity involves access to 
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BOurceB of information, occasions, persons, places and materials outside the usual 
equipment of a school, mostly outside the limits of a sariill town ; and these essen¬ 
tials to a true education call for expenditure beyond the ordinary resources of all 
but a few schools, and beyond the personal reach of a University f^raduate who 
happens to bf employed in a P>oard School but untrained, sinee his salary is now 
officially fixed at twcntylivc rupees a month—an amount for thirty days of living 
that would not givii him a decent one-day funeral. 

Next 10 the heart-breaking poverty of the vast mass of the people of India, 
with its reduction of the cultural possibilites of life, nothing apiiears to me to bo 
more tragic in Itn insiaisiliveiu'ss to fundamental human nerd, or more menacing 
to the orderly evolniion of Indian life towards the full development and wise direc¬ 
tion of its iiicalcnlal)le ))Ot(‘nlialilH*s than the posiiion of financial anxiety and social 
humiliation through indebtedness in which many, J believe the majority, of the teac- 
chers of India find thcmselveB. 

The CiiOTf’E Refore tjie Wort.d 

On all sides of lift; humanity t.o-day is being tested as to whether its claims to 
have achieved civilisation in the Occident or to have preserved spirituality in the 
orient arc not. (‘mpty prelimsions. It would almost app»'ar as if the assumed or real 
powiTH behind life weii; to-day ofiering humanity the choice of becoming human 
or of retrogressing into scientiticuUy equipped animalism with powers of self-destruc¬ 
tion infinitely beyond those of decent primitive savagery. 

India is not outside the range of this test and choice, 1 trust I shall not bo 
regarded as a mere pcssimiMt wlnm f cxfiress my belief that the falling away from 
the ideals and disci|)line of lie* Vt'dic dliarma wlii'di is obscTvable in India to day 
will not be slojijied by ('ither precept or example. It is easier, at the jirosent stage 
of human evolufi n, for an individual to run downhill than to climb uphill. The 
scale of values is still weighted on the sub' of the lle.-ih. 

As I see it, the only .wailable normal agi'ticy for saving humanity 'from itself is 
education. India needs universal and free mass education, i’his ultimately means 
money,',of course. It means a ' ast’increase in the amount nowb*onlribiited to education 
from public funds whose administration is in the hands of the various (Joveriiments. 
An amicabb- adjustment of reiationship between India and Britain and between 
Indians and Indians i,s urgently needed in order to set free for educational pur¬ 
poses some nt bast of tin; imnicnsi* sums of money now wasted through human 
folly (on ‘.Mditary services”, ‘‘civil administration” and ]>olicp). 

Miiich also could lie done for education in India by jirivate help. I recognise 
the [iriiicely brnefaetions of a nnmb'T of Indians to education. B)Ut I am inclined 
to think that tin; holders of wealth in India do not take full advantage of the 
existing circums auccs. 

Am IN Education 

I turn now a few minutes to a matter with which my name has become almost 
monotonously associated for some years, a matter which, as I see it, deeply con¬ 
cerns the individual both as individual and social unit, and which has achieved 
black-type eminence in the published list of topics for discussiou iu this Coufer- 
enee, 1 mean art in education. 

If art in education is looked on merely as an “accomplishment” or as an 
apprenticeship to a vocation, it will go nowhere in education and will take edu¬ 
cation nowhere, if I am a true judge. 

The question we educators have to face is, I believe, is there any faciilty-impulso 
in the human individual for which art-activity is the natural means of develop¬ 
ment ? The only answer 1 have been able to find in thirty years and more of 
observation, thought, experiment and experience is. Yes : there is in the nature of 
every normal human being a capacity of expression which seeks fulfilment in the 
creation of object that may be enjoyed for their beauty and valued for their 
significance, though the fulfilment of the expressioual impulse is not iu the object 
but in its creation. 

If the creative ferment in young life is not released into art-activity, It will 
release itself through sense-activity. The diflerence between the two is just the 
dificrence between sensuousness as Milton thought of it, and sensuality as wo have 
it to-day in the world-wide orgy of physical gratification iu unnecesBary stimulants 
to artificially created or inordinately exaggerated appetites, and in the spurious 
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entertainmcnts that force Bensual gratification into the realm of the imagination 
where it becomes an infinitely intensified means of human degradation. 

That, in a paragraph, is the primary eaiise of the difliculties of adolescence, 
and, though obscured in adult life by efiVets that become misread as causes, 
(secondary influences, racial, religious, national, economic), is also the primary 
cause of the stupid antagonisms that have brought the world to its present grossly 
inartistic state. Conversely, world order, \\hile it may he ajiproaehfd by pacts, and 
by social economic system, can never, ns far as T can see, become an established 
human habit until an education including art on the same level as the Three R’s 
helped into existence a generation of young men and women so artistically minded 
that they will turn from the ugly things of life as naturally as their ancestors 
turn to them with increasing rncnaci* to-day. 

The real purpose of art in education is not, I hold, to produce artists, but to 
give every human bt'ing the chance of becoming artistic ; that is, of bringing into 
personal expression the (jiialilies of unity, balance, harmony, inlelligcnce, exalta¬ 
tion, rhythm, liberation, joy, peace, and of knowing the annnda (joy in creation) 
that acc.ompanics them, and of carrying them by inb'ction and contagion benefi¬ 
cently into grL)n])-life and world-life. Thus, as J see it, the matter 'of art in educa¬ 
tion has individual, local and world implications, f^olve the problem thus in any 
area, however small, and you solve it for the planet. 

Examination : True and False 

I shall now deal briefly with one point, but ■. erticial Doint in educational 
technique, that is, the much debated ami, I think, generally condemned examination. 

I do noi myself condtnnn examinaiion ns such. Rut 1 do most heartily con¬ 
demn examination as we have it in Indian education to-day, because it is not a 
true r<^adi}i(} of a balance, which is the real meaning of the world (Latin, fuamoi; 
the iiulicator of a balance) but is rather a laeeration, almost a imntal and emotional 
crucifixion, and in the preparation for it, is a promotiT of deceit and lopsideducBS 
and a depressant to fiersonal rectitude and general enlinral values. 

In rny college experience in Madanapalle from lOlG to 19IS J had to combat 
the vicious habit of dictating mites to students in anticipation of possible questions. 

All the same, wc eannot got away from the tendency in life to assess values. 
Every action we take and decision we nud^e ri'sts upon an instinctive scrutiny of 
things, not always a mind sciiitiny. aimoht always a b'l'ling scrutiny or a dcsiied- 
seruliny. And the jiassing of time brings occasions for balancing-up in order that 
we may realise our measure of progress from what wi were towards what we wish 
to be, to do, or to have—and the greatest of these is to be. 

Such ))eriodicaI balancings-up uri' sjx-cially nccissary during the rapid growth 
of the early years of life. They give the educator data for ilie modification of 
educative ways aiuJ means to (he growing needs .and capacities of the young 
student. At this stam' mere knowh'dgt-lests are iinmaassary. even dangerous in 
their tendency to di licet, attention and enrre,y from the (rans]'Ori of capacity from 
stage to stage of accomplishment to the nuTc storage of other peoples’ mental 
savuuis. Indeed, I ipiestion, if, save for special purpose's tiehmeal and vocational, 
knowledge-tests have any ]tlace at any time in real cultural ])rogresR. Textual exa¬ 
mination, as we have it in our otlicial public examinations in the literary sulijccts, is 
edncaiionaliy wrong if its aim is merely to find out what is remembered. Its evil 
can only be extirpated by its being made continuous; integral to the process of 
education, not imposed from outside ; based on synlhetieal life-evaluations concur¬ 
rently with short ti'iin snlijcet ti’sls. This calls for Irnst on the part of the educa¬ 
tional authorities and im]>eccable jirobity on the part of managers, teachers and 
students. True education demands both. 

Edl;(!ated TTnemployment 

It is not possible, in an address on education, to escape the topic of the destiny 
of the student; the question whether his or her developed.powers arc to find happy 
use, to the good of both individual and group, or whether developed student is to 
join the new sub-caste of India which, contrary to tradition, is recruited from all 
other castes and sub-castes, the new and menacing sub-caste of the Educated Un¬ 
employed. There are those who put the blame of unemployment among the educated 
on education. This, I think, is blaming the adjective for the sins of the substantive. 
The responsibility for educated unemployment rests on the employer who fails to 
employ available human power, not on the unwanted employee or his education, 
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p;ood or bad. Here we are on the ed^e of larpie economic and social problems 
beyond the allowed “terms of reference” of a teachers’ conferetice. Let us keep to 
the educational Si^^nillcance of the Biihjcet. Let us concede a certain amount of 
abstract blame for the principle that the sins of the fathers are visited by nature 
on the children. Taking the situation as it exists—the preparation of the individual 
for the service of life is in the Iiands of the teacher, and that service should 
without detrinient to its cultural ctlect, be shaped by educational authorities towards 
the anticipated special service to which the student will ultimately be called. 

The unintelligent practice of makin<j; education a department of Stale ana leaving; 
its conscious and potent products .,o the ba/.ard of commercial ducLuations, intlations 
and depressions, cntrenchmcnls and conseiiuent retrenchments, is only asking for 
trouble. 


I he Indian Philosophical Congress 

The tenth session of the Indian Philosophicnl OoncjreHs commenced on the 20th. 
December 1934 under the ausputes of the Andhra University in the convocation 
I)a\ilion of the University at Wa'tair. A lare:e number of delegates from various 
places attended. J)r. Joh/f AJarKcnzie of Jlombay presided over the conference, 
l^ir S. Radhakrii^hnQ7i^ Vice-Ubancellor of the Aiidhia University, Chairman of 
the licceplion Uommittce of ihi' Conj!;ress welcomed the delegates to the Congress. In 
the course of his sjicech, he said 

Tin* moral, the ccoi omic and the political unrest which just now is world-wido 
in its manifestation requires us to consider and reibet on the first principles of 
social life and jiolitieal organisation. The diH’creat problems flow together and 
cannot be kept separate. One cannot be a politician or an econoinist without a 
knowledge of the things of tlie mind. In a famous ])asfiage of the Lh book of 
ITato's Republic, the final stage of a perfect eduealion is described^as one where 
the youth has bionght his piceeim'al studns into a connected whole. For it is only, 
says Socrales, when yon have attained to a (jcttcral view of men and things that 
you become cajiable of asking and answering (jnestions and of giving a real ground 
for what you think and believe. The f)roblem of mar. himsell, the human being 
never looked more threatening, more challenging than it does lo-day in the eyes of 
serious people. Mechanical efliciency and scienlifie ruthlessness combined wnh a 
ccoiiernpluons disregard of such imiionderables aft are manifested by the spirits and 
will of mail are to-day receiving our admiration. The position which was once held 
by philosophers and tlieologiaiis is now m the hands of scientists and economists. 
T'.c'usands of intelligent young men the world over are worshipping at their feet. 
Meebanised Utopias of cheap food and ea^^y virtue like the \)roletarums’ paradise of 
Lenin or the uiuvirse limited of IL G. Wells, if achieved, will be perfect like 

Oilando’s marc; only they will have the one defect of being not alive. They will 

not contribute to tlie building up of luiniaii personality. Human beings are called 
upon not only to live but to live well, 'i'hey should have not only physical ctlici- 
ency and intellectual power but delicacy of mind and beauty of soul. Wo are 
aghast when there is a famine for food in the land. A good deal of popular en¬ 
thusiasm and press ])ublicity is invoked and legislators get busy ; but the more 
important famine of spirit passes unnotiecd. If we could see minds and souls as 
vividly as wo see bodies we would be appalled at their conditions in men and 
women belonging to civilised humanity. Many of the minds are of stunted 
growth, a good number distorted and crippled and (luite a few deunitely 
monstrous. When the leaders of thought and practice attempt to recons¬ 

truct society, they should be careful to eliminate this process of mangling 
and dwarfing of souls and help the development of the spirit in man. 

If, on the other hand, we neglect the ’soul’ side of things and exaggerate the 
physical and the intellectual, we are doing a disservice to the civilisatiou which we 
are called upon to uphold and transmit. When the Greek civilisation fell, one of 
its philosophers lamented that a shapeless darkness overwhelmed her life. When 
the light of the soul is extinguished darkuces of mind breeds animalism and 
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corruption. The tiper find the nss appear in men’a faces and efface the divine 
eignature. Thr flame of a candle may be a small thin^ but when it goes out, what 
a great darknesB there is I 

Lost Son.R in Empty ITniversk 

Mussolini said the other day, “Many were the causes of the fall of the Rouian 
Em[)ire ami perhaps they ail could be reduced to this. The more an Empire gains 
in area, the more it, loses in ennsislency and dej)th.’’ Pilate expressed in a single 
sentence the failuie of the Roman Empin; to give the world a secure civilisation 
within whose eomjiHRS mankind could live happily when he questioned, AThat is 
truth’? Th(‘ attempt of modern civilisation to answer that queslion has not been a 
great success. We do not know what truth is. what kind of world wo arc aiming at. 
Wc arc a broken-minded generation without a world view or a passionate faith. 
()u('en Vietmia one day askial Disraeli what was his real religion. 'Madam’, he 
replied. “1 am the Idaiik page briwoon the Old Testament and the New.” Oscar 
Wilde has a great short stoiy which reads thus : ‘Christ came tO a white 
]»!ain from a jnirple city ami as He passed through the first street, he 
beard voices ovethead and saw a young man lying drunk on a window 
still ami said. ‘Why do yon waste your soul in drunkenness, ? ^ Tie said, 

Lmd, 1 was a leajuT and you hi'aled me. What else can I do’? A 
InrUier through the town he saw a young man following a harlot and said, ^'"Why 
do you dissolve your soul in dehanehery” ? and the young man answ’ored, “Lord, 
i was blind and* yon healed im'; what else can 1 do’’? At last in the middle of 
the city l.e saw an old man eronehnig. weeping upon the ground ; when he asked 
why he wi'pt, the old man aiisweri'd, “Lord. I was dead and you raised nu’ into 
lif(\ what else can I do hut weep" ? Here the story ends. If Jesus should visit ns to¬ 
day ami find that we are eomtort-minded and have taken to the worship of the 
most rnonstrons illusions like militant nationalism, and are pouring molten steel into 
the veins of innocent vonth, that it may rise to undreamed of heights in mutual 
di'struction and ask, “Why do you indulge, after so muiy eenluries of civilisation, in 
iniman sacrifices on this colossal scale”, our answer would he, “Lord, yon gave ns 

ry(s hilt no sight ; you gave us brains hut no soul ; you gave us science hut no 

piiiiosopliy”. We are an uprooted people with no vision, no co-ordinating 

outlook. There is chaos in the world outside hceausc there is chaos in the 

world within. Madness, according to modern l>syeho)ogy, is disorder of the 
mind, find our minds are disordered. We are a mixture of enlightenment and 
snperstilion, of humane sentiments and savage habits of iiitellc'etnal power 
ami spiritual poverty. We do not )M*lieve or disbelieve. Theio is no eentrai 
luirpORG in life, which will give us poise and dignity. When the physical siipiiorts 
and meiiinl eonsolaiionH arc withdrawn, we look like lost souls foundering in an 
empty universe. 

Tiir, PuRPORR or PniroRoriiY 

The purpose of philosophy to-day is to restore the lost 'souT to human life 
Though India is not enlightened enough and is to a largo extent sunk in supersti¬ 
tion and still believes in demons, not e-omiJexes, spells, not statistics, destiny, not 
determinism, totem not, raei’, it has not lost its faith in the free spirit of man 
which will have a chance for expression only when self-iiitorest is subdued and 
emotions coiitreillcd. Ihc historic mind of Jndiii is to*day undergoing silent and 
subtle hut real .and effeetivc transformation. An old, vast and distinctive civilisa¬ 
tion which for long was sufficient unto itself and was complacent about its culture 
is being horn again. Facts and forces, inward and outward, sometimes profoundly 
alii'ii to its fumiamental spirit are forcing it into a new shape. At a time like 
this of vigorous national rceonstrueiion and growth, when a people is blossoraing 
forth into a spring time of hope, energy and achievement, there must ho a philo¬ 
sophical nmaissanee as well. Philosophers and students of philosophy shou.d 
address themselves to the task of leading this movement and giving u soul or a 
eoherenl vision to the new life stirring in us. It will be to this task that you will 
address yourselves in these three days and if the spirit of the old Buddhist teachers 
ami philosophers, who belong to this part of the country, founders of religious 
sects like Vallahha and Niinbarka, metaphysical thinkers like Vidyarana and 
logicians like Aniiambhatta, inspire you to a little extent, you will bo able to face, 
this tusk with courage and ^vision. 
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The Presidentiikl Address 

In the coiirflc of his presidential address to the Congress, Prof. John 
McKenzie put forth a powerful plea for co-operation between scientists and 
philosophers in the great task of discovering (ruth. One has only to remind 
oneself of the work of men like Descartes and (Tralileo, Bacon and Locke, Leibnitz 
and Kant, he said, “to realise how close the association (between science and 
philosophy) was. And the association cannot bo broken. If science is not allied 
with good philosophical thinking, it will be allied with unphilosophical 
dogmatism.” The following are extracts from his address : 

If philosophy be concerned with the most fundamental of all questions that can 
bo asked regarding reality, it is not to be expected that these questions will 
always be capable of being answered in terms that will be intelligible to every idle 
reader. The study of philosophy recpiiros no less persistent afiplication and self- 
discipline than any other branch of human enquiry. I think 1 may take it that 
no member of this Congress has undertaken it from hedonistic motives, and yet I 
think many will agree that the study brings a rich reward. 

Whether philosophy be charming or repellent, it is not possible to evade her, 
for she is concerned with questions which men have not coiicinvcd in moments of 
airy fancy, but which have persistently forced themselves upon them. 

What the philosopher is out after is truth. This may seem a very unsatisfac¬ 
tory and inaflequate statemenl, for it does not dill’erentuite the philosopher from 
any ether person who uses his mind. The historian is out after truth ; so is the 
scientist in every branch of science ; so is the ordinary workman in liis conversa¬ 
tion with his feilows ; so is the child in the iirundmg questions which he puts to 
his ciders, f think it is important th.at m the first mstanec we should realise 
that in a certain sense there is no difilTentiation. Truth is truth. There is not a 
historical truth, and a scientific truth, and a workman’s truth, and a child’s 
truth. It may be'.that for particular purposes or in particular conditions an answer 
may satisfy me as being true, which to another person or to a person in other 
circumstaneos would ajiiiear to be quite untrue. What has hapiiencd is that we 
have been given an answer that is relevant to a particular set of circumstances, but 
which no one would claim to be the whole truth on the subject. To answer fully 
even the simplest question is an infinite task. 

Philosophy, in the true understanding of the word, begins when men have not 
merely taken to asking questions, and when thoj are no longiu content with any 
kind of an answer, but when they have divined that behind all the diversity of 
the w'orld there is unity, or at least coherence. The ancient Milesians became both 
seieiitists and philosophers when they set out to discover the first principle from 
which all things took their origin. We may not think that men like Thides and 
Anaximenes were great scientists and great philosophers—Th.ales with his theory 
of water and Anaximenes with his theory of air as the fust principle. But they 
a^kec! (piestions, and they set the direction of a movement that was to load to 
Sncrales and Plato and Aristotle, and that was to innncnce thought to our own 
day and for untold centuries to come. They sought the truth and the truth in 
its fulness. Others with their aid saw farther aiul deeper and more clearly but 
they so far as we know, were the first in Greece to seek for a principle of coher¬ 
ence among things and to suggest where it was to be found. 

Greek Piiilosoptty 

The Greeks went on to discover many kinds of relations among facts. There is 
nothing in history till we come to our own times to equal the marvellous prognss 
which they made in many branches of science—in mathematics and {astronomy, 
in what we would call physics and chemistry, in biology and in medicine. And 
one of the most interesting things about them is that they did not allow all this 
variety of detail into the pursuit of which they were led, to divert them from the 
overmastering desire to sec things as a whole, and to know the ''why” as well as 
the “how” of things. I doubt whether in the history of human thought we have 
anything more significant than the account which Plato reports Socrates as giving 
of his own intellectual experience in the Phaedo. Ue tells of his disappointment 
with the older thinkers with their physical theories. He was delighted when he 
found that Anaxagoras held that mind was the disposer and cause of all, but was 
disillusioned when he went on to read bis works for himself. 
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“What expectations I had formed, and how f^rievoiisly was I disappointed. As 
I proceeded 1 found my philosopher alto^ciher forsakiiijj; mind or any other prin¬ 
ciple of order, but having; recourse to air and either and water and other eccentri¬ 
cities. I wonder that they cannot disiinffuish the cause from the condition, which 
the many, feeling:: about in the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming.'’ 

This is a passaire which is worthy of attention, because it reveals the fact that 
while the f^reatest Greek philosojiby ^rew out of science, it transcended science 
in both the ran^e and depth of its eiKpiiries, The connection between science and 
philosophy continiK'd to the /rnat advanta^^e of both. In Aristotle we have the 
phenomenon of a thinker who had mastered, extended and systematised all the 
knowledge of his time and who held it together in the unity of a philosophical 
system. 

Fk AO MENTATION OF KNOWLEDGE 

In modern times it has been much more didicult to do this—indeed it has be¬ 
come irnjiorisible. We hiiar occasionally of a man possessed of encyclopaedic knowledge, 
but, (his is a comparative matter. No one now-a-days can know a fraction of what 
is to be known ; even in any one of the more important branches of science the 
fipieialiHt does not profess to be cognisant of all that has been discovered in every 
part of his subject; he must be content with a more limited s[)here. We have seen 
the process going on of the fragmentation of the field of knowli'dge—a process not 
unlike th(‘ fragmentation of the land which is so much deplored in some parts of 
India--and we have S(>(!n to each new j)lot a new name given, until few of us are 
able cocii to name all the sub-divisions which have been made among the sciences. 
It IS no* to be wondered at that many have lost sight of the whole in their 
absorption in the ])art8. Nor is it to be wondered at that there should be iiuesti- 
gators who in the light of the sure results which they seem to have reached In 
their own department arc suspieious of all attempts to reach a truth that is more 
fundamental and more comprehensive. They suspect that the j)hiloHOphor is seeking 
a short and easy way to a goal which is to be reached not without dust and heat. 

"J'iiis IS a misunderstanding of the task of the philosopher. There is no doubt 
that there have Iiecu thinkers who have erred through ignorance of the ways in 
which truth is being sought in (lie various fields of enquiry and of the result »vhich 
arc being reached. But the philosopher is not simply an eiieyclopaeclist. The truth 
is not to be reached by piecing together bits of truth. If the philosopher be a 
wise man—a true “lover of wisdom’’—he will never attempt to belittle the work of 
the empirical scientist. He will always regard him as au ally. But at the same 
time he will remind the scientists, if he needs reiiiiijdin!>:, that ho has artificially 
isolated one aspect of reality for siudy and investigation, tliat even in regard to 
ihis, he is concerned with the “how” and not the “why”, and that however im-, 
portant may lie the principles which he discovers, they are not (he whole of truth 
and they may not be used without rigorous examination and criticism in the build¬ 
ing of the structure of (ruth. 

‘;LlMITATIONfS OF SCIENTIFIC (^UEST 

In Baying this I may have given the impresBion that the scientist is one person 
and the philosopher another and that the philosopher claims the right to keep u 
fatherly and paedagogic eye on the scientist. Jt is not really so. Much of the great¬ 
est philosophy has come from men who wi're also scientist, and these have been 
among the greatest of the scientists. Further, it is good to know that the greatest 
of our living scientists arc fully aware that no particular science can give us “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ’. The British physicists, -Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington, have in diflerent ways given very striking 
expression to this. I am not concerned now with the particular philosophical 
views to which (hey have been led, but with the fact that in common with all the 
greatest scientists they have realised the limitations of theit particular quest and 
the need of wider horizons. 

Spirit of PHii.osoruy 

This is an all too summary characterisation of the function of philosophy in 
relation to the search for truth all the multitudinous ways which the human 
mind has taken. I have given no idea of the variety of problems which arise and 
have to be faced by the thinker who would be satisfied by nothing less than 
the truth. Philosophy is rather an attitude of mind than a programme of enquiry. 
The name itself means simply “love of wisdom”, and historically it has been 
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common to call anyone who had the spirit ol the intcllcetiial enquirer a philoBopher. 
The spirit of the philosopher is the spirit of th(3 thinker who cannot rest in partial 
truths or in unproved or uncriticised asHuniptions, hut who will always push his 
enquiry furth(;r. When that spirit is present and nct,iv(' there will arise the whole 
ranpe of problem which have been subsumed under the general name of philosophy. 

There are always people, even people of eminence, who would counsel us to keep 
to enquiries which plve surer promise of resiiltH than metaphysical speculation does. 
Put this is impossible. When once you havi' the question which Locke raised (in 
his Essay concerninp: Human Understanding:) as to the abilities of man and Ihe 
objects which his understanding^ is fitted to deal with, yon cannot ip:norc it. You 
may ^ive a hasty and a bad answer, or you may p:ivc thouf>;ht to it and formulate 
a considered answer. Put if you do the latter, you will find yourself faced with 
all the problems connected with God, the world and the self with which philo¬ 
sophy is concerned. 

Gontent of Indian PiiiLosorjiicAc TnouaiiT 

I think it is probable that in a ^uitherin^ like (his the thon^^hl has by now ari¬ 
sen ill some minds that I have been talkiiip; about philosophy from the purely 
Western point of view, and that I have failed to e:ive due consideration to the fact 
that all ))hilosoj)hy has not followed the course which we see in uneient Greek and 
in modern liuropean philosophy. It was not throned) oversight that I took this 
line. I have deliberately chosen to deal in the first place with the Western approach 
to the problems of philosojihy, but I wish now to draw attention to the fact that i( 
is not the only atiproach. The Indian approach has been ditrereiit. The actual 
content of Indian philosophical thought is in many respects clin'crcnt. The presup¬ 
positions with which Indian thinkers have worked have been diticn'iit. (Let no one 
in his pride iina^dnc that even the greatest of Western philosophers has shaken 
himself free of all unproved assumptions). But the ^i:reat problems of knowin^j; and 
beinp:, and the problems implicated with them, have been faced truly, as freely, and 
as fearlessly in India as in the West. 

I feel it to he important to say this, hecause there have been philosophical thin¬ 
kers of competence and even of eminence who have thrown doubt upon the truth of 
the statement that historically thcri' has lu-cn any other approach to philosophy 
than that which we have seen in the West thronj^h Greek thought. The late Bro- 
fessor Burnet, for ('xample, riqx'atedly asserted that all philosophy took its rise in 
Greece. I do not think that the latest historical scholarship {j:ivc much support to the 
id(;a that Greek inllncnccs were of any determinative importance in early Indian 
philosophy. They were certainly absent in the earliest tbinkin^^ which must be ad¬ 
mitted to be philosophical. 

Burnet’s duct line on the subji'ct is bound up with the theory that (he perm of 
philosophy can b(‘ found only in rational bck'iicc. He ad nits that ‘‘the only P]as- 
lern people that can bear comjmrisou with the Greeks in science and philosojihy 
are the Indians”, but he ^ocs on to say that ‘*110 Indian scientific work and theie- 
fon^ nothing we count as philosophy, can be d.iled with probability before the time 
of Alexander’. (Greek Bhilosophy, Bart I p. 1)) lie elsewhere says that “Indian 
science was demonstrably borrovted from tJrcece after the conquest of Alexander”, 
i am not in a position to speak of the origins of Indian science, and I understand 
that the question is still open whether in re^'iard to certain dctaih'd points in phi¬ 
losophy, India was infliicnccd by Greece or Greece by India. But as regards Indian 
philosophy in the esseiitial lines on which it has been conceived there can be no 
doubt whatever, it is native to the soil of India, and it certainly did not sprinf^ 
from ‘natural science’. 

Basic Puinciple oj*' Indian BiTiLOSorHY 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which it may be justly claimed that philosophy 
is the oirsprin^*: of science. It represents an intellectual (jiicsf, and in this, as we 
have seen, it apjrees with science, and differs from such sphere ol human experience 
as religion and morality and art. If we say that in India philosophy found its 
origin in religion, we must make it clear that by this wc do not mean (hat 
philosophv may be simply an extension of rdigious experience, in the same way as 
we have found that in the West it is an cxtiaisiou of scientific cmpiiry. Science 
and religion as sources of philosophy do not stand on the same footing, lleliginn 
in India has been rather the soil in which philosophy has grown than 
the seed from which it has germinated. The analogy is not perfect, because 
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but for tho cognitive element in religious experience, philosophical thought 
could not so directly have grown out of it. Hut what I wish to make clear is that 
in India it did originate under conditions radically diirercnt from those under which 
it originated in the West. It may indeed be said that in India as in Greece there 
was the endeavour to understand the world and man and the endeavour to discover 
the right way of life. But in these endeavours the thinkers of India did not begin 
with a study of the principles underlying the varied detail of the phenomenal world. 
They were moved by a iirofound sense that man’s true good was not to be found 
in the phenomenal, and iliat th(' phenomenal itself was unsubstantial. The things 
of sense and of time vver(. not the objects cither of their study or of their dcBiic. 
Enough for them to know that they wire shadows ; their business was with the 
Keal. tSo they difmc the object of their search in such terms as these:— 

‘‘Thu Hell which is free from sin, frei^ from old age, from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, which ilesircs nolhing but what it ought to desire, and imagines 
nothing blit what it ought to imagine, that it is which we must search out, that it 
is which we must try to undi'istand. lie who has scarchi’d out that Self and 
uiHlcrstands it, oblains all vvoilds and all desires.’’ (('hand. Up. VIII, 7, Ij. 

Th( re are probably people who would say that that is not philosophy, and there 
arc ]K'rhaps pcojile who would say that the great Upanishadic text, tvani 

is not philoHOjihy. It is true that the writers of the Upanishads do not present us 
with closely reasoned philosophical arguments of the kind to which wo are accus- 
lonud la Western jihilosophy, but they contain brilliant philosojihical thinking 
and they arc the fountain-liead from which the gri'at streams of Indian philosophi¬ 
cal thought took their nee. I shall not pursue this thought further. It is to my 
mind a matter of profound interest that we should have in the West and in India 
these two aiiproaches to the probleniB of philosophy, and it means a great enrich¬ 
ment of the thinking of the philosophical student in India that he should be in 
touch with the W'orking of the minds of the great thinkers of East and West. 

Both in India and the West philosophy was born out of the needs of the human 
spirit. It was an intellectual quest, but the intellect has usually sought more than 
her own satisfaction ; or to put it more truly, what is sought in philosophy is the 
satisfaction not merely of the intellect but of the whole man, 

Vedanta and Western TnoiiGiiT 

We might find grounds in an examination of tho thought of both Indian and 
Wostirn thinkers for di'iiying that this is universally true. In th'- Theaeletus Idato 
puts into the mouth of Hoerales the w’ords that “wonder is tlie feeling of a philoso- 
})her. and philosophy hcgiiis in woiidtr.” There is one famouH passiigi' in the 
Kepublie, wliere he tills us (hat the pbilosoi>b('r is not merely a sei'ker alter truth: 
lie IS a lover of truth and of all true being. J''or 1‘laio philosophy was not a barely 
inlellia'.tnal exercise. Aristotle may seem to hold a (Idl’erent point of view, for he 
adds to a similar statement to (he ('licet that fh(‘ earliest philosoplu'rs bi'gan to 
jihiloKOphise on aeeoiint of wonder, lln^ following words 

“rtinee tin y iihilosophised in older to escape from ignorance, cvidi'iitly they were 

pursuing science in order to know, and not from any ntilitariun end.As the man 

IS frta^ we say, who exists for his own sake and not for nnother’s, so we pursue 
this as the only free scieneo, for it alone exists for its own sake.’’ (Meta. 9S2b). 

There is somelliing ht're that is eom[):'rable with the thought of the Vedanta. 
Sankara thought of the goal of attainment as lying in kiiowkalge : not simply of its 
bi'ing iTaehed l>y means of knowledgi', but of its consistirig in knowledge. It is 
true there is a great dillerenee lietween what Aristotle and what Sankara understood 
by knowledge, h’or Aristotle this knowledge at its liighest means participation 
in that pure thought in which the being of God consists. But this thought 
is not the negation of discursive thought hut its crown. With Sankara, 
on the other hand, the knowledge wliieh is tho goal is a knowledge in 
which relations are eorniiletely transcended. In so far as there is truth in tho 
statement that in wi'stern thought intelleeUial satisfaction is the end of philosophy 
the same statement may be made with truth of Indian thought. But it is a''very 
inadequate statement to make about the thought of cither East or West. For 
with both Aristotle and Sankara the end is really the adjustment of tho spirit of 
man to reality ; it is not intellectual satisfaction in any narrow sense of the terra. 

1 would urge that both in tho East and in the West philosophy has had this 
close connection with life. There is no real divorce between philosophy and one’s 
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practical needs. The enemy of philosophy both in India and in the West has not 
been the desire of man to reach a solution of the deepest problems of the universe 
which will Lrin(>: Batisfactiori to his whole bein^. It has been the spirit which 
would not allow the mind to be inhibiied in its jmrsuit of truth by thi; fact that 
a certain satisfaction has been found in conclusions reached after a partial survey 
of the j>:rouiid, 


PlllLOHOPilY AND SCIENriFIC ENQUIRY 

I can conceive that some of oiir friendly critics may ofTer the comment that in 
all that 1 have said so far I have made no allemjil to show that ])bili)sophy really 
implements the elanns that have been made for her. In ])artieular, it is common 
for eritics to jioint to the certainty of the results ol seientitic I'lnuiiry. and to the 
unanimity ol scientists in reeounisiii^ them, in contrast to the uneerlainty of the 
theories of the pliilosophers and to the iiiiendm*;- warfare wa^i'd ne:ainst caeh other 
by the diirerent schools. 'J'his is u case that can be veiy iHeetively put. The 
criticism would be eonipktely devaslatin;^^ if sriciiee could be so liberated from 
all philosopliieal implications. 'J'hc troiibh; is that the scientist is not merely a 
scientist; he is also a man. It is always dillieiilt for the scientist to avoid ultimate 
(juestions. it lias bei'ome no easiir for him to do so with the increasiii}; decree of 
H[)ecialiHation amon;:, the scit uccs. 

Co-OrKn\TI()N lU'TWEKN S(.'1EN<’E AND PllIEOSOPITY 

The scientist cannot free liimsuf from the pressure of ])hilosoi)hical qiieslions. 
They force themse!\es upon him and the choice is not bi t ween laeiii;^ them and 
il^norinj:; thian, but it is betweiai a hasty and ilbconsidered answer to them 

and taking jiaiiis to think out a saMsfyiii^ answer. Wv. may deplore the fact that 
with all titcir thinkiii;!, philosophers have not nMchcd a^^rcement on any of tin* 
profound (ptesiions wuli wbi-ih t,hi>y have coiieerncd thmiiselvcs. Rut there is still 
more confusion umoii;^^ tin facile solutions (dleri'd by shallow tbinkiTS. And ])hilo- 
sophers of all schools continue to feel with iSocrales that even the discovery of 
their own i}j;nurai)ee is no meao achievement. 

It is one of ilie liopefnl si}::t s of the present time that leadiiifj:: scientists have 
liccn frankly faeini.’ llie fact tin t they cannot bwadc i>hilosophical problems. We 
are led to lioja- toi a “^reat siren;:!lieiiiii^ of that co-operutioii between science and 
philosophy, whidi in t)ie hisloiy of human ‘,hoiu;ht and L-iujiiiry has bci'ii so 
fruitful. One has only torcniind (UKsell of the work ol men like Descartes, Galileo, 
Racoii and Jvicke, Leiimtiz ami K'ant, to realise how close the aHsot'iation was. And 
the association eamiot be brok<‘n. It seiv'iice is not allied with Rood philosophical 
IhinkiiiR, it will be allied with uiiphiloso])hical doRinalism. 

One IB eonscii' is in these days of wulespicad desire on the side of the seienlisis 
as well as on that of the philosoplieis for the strenRlheniuR of thi; association. It 
IS iinfortiinalc that onr courses of htudies should have become so highly specialised 
th:it many sliuhnts are condemned to the study of fraRinents of the whole of 
reality, and nevir have their allenlion directed even to the fact tliat they are 
fragments. A teacher of ])hiloHop)iy who sncResUd that philosojdiy should find 
some ydaec in the euiiieulum of eVciy student ot seienee would jirohably be 
regarded as a crank, 'i'hcrc can be no doulit (however), that one of the Rrealest of 
our needs at the present lime is for an education that will enable the student to 
sec beyond the fraRinentarincss of the particular sciniccs, and accordiiiR to his 
capacity, to apitrehend the whoh'. 

Duty of a PiiiLosopnnfi 

I have spoken perhaps as if this task here related only to scientific eiKiuiry. 
I would remind you of what 1 said earlier in this (laper of the fact that philu- 
Bopy has oriRinated not only fiom Bcieniifie enquiry. It has Rrown also apart from 
natural science out of the qucHtioniiiRS to which reliRion has Riven lise. And I 
think it would not bo difiicult to show' tliat at the present time there is a spiri¬ 
tual movement (in the stricter sense) that is no less siRiiificnt for philosophy than 
the Bcieutific movement. The most outstaiuliuR seienlisis of the day arc aware of 
it, and they arc fully prepared to recoRuise that any true interpretation of reality 
must take account of experience in all its richnesHS. 

So the philosopher has to-day a place of as Rreat importance as he has had at 
any time in history, and he has a task as great as ever was laid upon his prede- 
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ccsRorfl. It is not only knowled^ro that has been frnp:mfintcd. so bavo the purposes 
of men. The pliilosophcr’s first business is to seek and tcaeh the Truth ns a^^ainst 
all fra^mientary truths. But the Truth is not something that subsists in cold iso¬ 
lation from life and indiil’crence to the deeds and the destinies of those who live. 
We cannot HO separate facn and value. I believe the philosopher raises to the full 
h(‘i^'ht of hih hi^h calling only as he realises that his function is not merely to 
harmonise all thought, but to point the way to the harmonising^ of all life. 


Reading cf papers—2nd. day—21 si. December 1934 

The second day’s procct din/j:B of the Conf!:re88 commenced with 7>r. John 
McKenzie, l^resident in th(' c-hair. 

Mr. //. P. ]\l(uftj, Presid(‘nt of the Psychohfp^y Section •d(!livered an interesting^; 
address on modern researches in rr->yeholo^':y an 1 how they have efiected Philosophy 
as a whole. 

Mr. K. /?. t^o'i}nvns f/jenyar ppf>k(' on “'Reli^^ion and Elhicb’’. Papers were then 
read on “The Place of (rod in the Advaita Vedanta’’. 

N ATTIRE OF Goo 

Mr. If. N. ncn/haremlrachar, in his paper, staled (hat the coneeption of God 
in A'lvaiia did lun touch the problem at hand. The probU'in woas about the origin 
of !h(' individual and his relation to the rvorld. It was to solve this that the 
<|eestion of CJod was taken up. The Advaita aceount of the Indeterminate 
iK'gated the very proiiU'iu. Nor dul it pistify the llpaniwhatlie thought. The 
l^pan'mliadH hu(\ in view a real Isvara us the ground ot a Tea\ worid. V>ut the \u> 
deti'TininaU' had nothing to do with him. Nor was the position oi Advaita leaWy 
difliront from the doctriiu'S that its foiineiet wanti-d to refute. The world, as 
sup(rirnposf'd, was unreal. The Indeterminate was nothing. So the; Advaitic position 
was not difi'cTcnt from the Sunyavada. (ht was made the ground of all. So the 
])osjtinn was not in substance di/fiTent from the Vijiianavada. The world was 
traced to cit and aeit. So the oneness of the ground was not attained. Atlvaita, 
with all its excellence was not free from inconsistencies, but without them it 
heeomes Dvaita. Dvaita as philosophy was sound and it was the only proper 
Vedanta. 

Mr. P. P. S. Santrl, in his paper, stated that in philosophy, as in religion, 
*((od Bignifitd that Being from whom the Universe had its souk**'; He is diti'erent 
fiom the world of finite intilligences as well as fvom the material world, though 
the degrees of difi'erenceB vary in the two cases. Hod in some systians docs not 
cnalc the finite souls, as He (Ti'ates the material world . and the soul in Advaita 
diliers lioin (did only as the rHK’ctiou from the prolotypte But Hod is called such 
only in so fur as ]fe is distinguished fiiim lh(; soul and eousidered to be in some 
relatiou to it. (did is thi* conserve of life’s goods and the comforter of life’s sor¬ 
rows. Any lieing that tiansecnds lui)>piness and misery, that does not recognise a 
disiinet soul to be cheered and com fort,d, any undetermiiu'd Iking that is called 
AbhOiUlc or Ulliinate eaniiol be ealhd (Jod and it is so called in the Advaita sys¬ 
tem. d’he term most closely jii»})i(<xiniating to (iJod is Iswara : there is a place for 
Iswara in Advaitu. d'he Dvvaitiii had always resorted to the trick of setting up 
dummies and kuoeking them dovui. 

FATFD DELTSION OF rmLOSOrilERS’’ 

Mr. A. C. Mekherji staled that tlie history of the battle between Advaita and 
its critics was luosily a history of what might be called the self-created delusion of 

jihilosopheiH ; for, the encounter was not in reality so fierce as the battle cries 

would lead one to im.agiuc. That relation and di/lcrenee were inseparable from our 
knowledge, and coi sequenlly even the highest conceivable reality must be relational 
— this had never lieen denied by any type of absolutism. The really puzzling 
((uestion was whether the highest reality of relational thought was in reality the 

highi'st. The puzzle had survived all attempts made, in Indian as well as Weiatcrn 

thought, for a successful solution. That Reality was ultimatelv ultra-rational and 
eonsequenlly above all determinations, was the central thought of the Advaita 
philosophy. At the same time’, it was clearly conscious of the relational character 
e)f all thinking and of all reasoning. It followed from these two positions that the 
ultra-relational was inconceivable for us. Yet, logical thought, according to it, being 
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ail indiepcriHablc Btnp^c in the iiilirc proccHB of realiBin^ the ulira-relational Absolute, 
the unthinkub'e had to be broiit^ht under the conditions of thou^dit by means of 
atlnbuiiiH; to it wnut really could not belong to it ; this was the nccessily of super- 
imposition. The Brabinati, though absolutely distinction-less, was to be conceived as 
that to which bclonp;i‘(), ns it were, the ^eim of all distinctions; and this miji;ht 
then be conceived as Maya, Sakti, or prakrili of the omnisient Lord. Thus, super- 
imposition, which was but another name for accommodation to the conditions of 
discursive thought, occupied a prominent place in the Adiaita method of stimula¬ 
ting thou^^ht to ^0 beyond itself. 

Papeks on Indian Piiiloropiiy 

Hcctional mcetin^^s then commenced at 1 p. m. Jn the Indian PJiilosophy Section 
which was presided over by Maharnnhojiadli}ays 6’. Ki()>}iusiru})ii Sastn live pajiers 
were read. Mr. D. M. Dutt, in a paper on “Some djfIjciiJlii'H of Sankhya System”, 
slated that these presented liiemsilvcH in ronneet/on wilii tlie tlieorics of he^^innin^less 
vvoild and biTiinnine: of ejeie, dissolution and conservation, transformation and 
liliirality of selves. Mr. Diitia in anollier paper on “th(‘main currents of contemporary 
Indian Philosophy'’ made a succinct rt xicvv of eontimporary philosophical activities in 
India, deahn^i; with the bepdnnin^ of modirn ]>hiloso})hieal studies, the intUicncc of 
Chrihtian Theology, pa-adunl recognition of Indian Philoso])hy in rcf^aid to new problems 
and diirerent lines of rcsolulions, and the philosophies of Uadhakrishnan and Krishna 
Lhandia Bhattaeharya. 

Mr. 71 //. C/n'///a9//a?u' read u fjnprr on “The I’hilosophy of i^irnsartihhattar”, Mr. 

/\ N. Kai(if(, in his papir on '‘IT demption according; to Lokaeharya'’, t<ave 
ihe Vaishiuwa C‘OUc(\alou ot (tod’s love for and uUvlude lowiuds the siuucc, aH 
expounded \u LoVvaebavyii h 'SnvacIiuuaVAxu'^uvuviu”, im impoiVauf, \V\eo\otru“a\ VreaWes 
wnVVcu \u Tamd. aud e.oiv.pattd \V wUVv Vbe PLivsVuvu eoueapV\ou. 'Mv. S. N. L. 
iSrivnahu'd, in his pa])er on ‘‘Advailihiu in the of rnodiru Vhoue;ht'\ aUempted 

a vind.icalion of Advailism throujj,h a criticism of nco-ile^mlian Idciilisin. 

PAI’EKS on LoOIC and MKTAriiYSICS 

In the Lo^^ie and Metai'hysics serfion. Miss A. A. Tlaldar, in her paper on 
‘■perptsonian conception of Matter,” staled that in Bergson's philosophy there was no 
consistent account of matter, and this was proliably due to the fact that he a])proa- 
'•hed lh(' ])rol)l( m tl matter from dilhTi'iit angles. Mr. R. L. A/.s’, in his papiu' on 
“What IS a BroiioHiiion’’, said that jiroiiosnioiis could not be ree:aided as possibili¬ 
ties or suljsisteiit tiilitics, that a true proposHion was one with fad. and that even 
in a false proposition, tlare weri' aspects of fact which were objective', ihonpdi ihi'y 
did not coiiKiilute fact. Mr. I\ S. Naidti, in his essay on “Loek(' and (Critical 
Ilealism”, said that some of the characteristic features of C’ritical Kealism were 
iiaceablo to Lockds Theory of Knowledp’-c. 

dll, B. S A'a//.-, in his pa[)er on “Epistcniolop^y of Illusion”, said that the theory 
that ibe illusory uas a iion-eo{j:nilivc eonslruelion (ef. Akhyalaviida) was untenable, 
lieeau.c it made illusion, doubh' illusion and memory, es})eeiidly memory of illusion, 
imj ossible. Mr. T. R. V. ^furii, dealiiifi; with “Illusion as confusion of subjective 
functions”, said that all analysis of illusion rc\eal(d three sutijcclivc functionP, 
nanuly, (i) believing; in a bein^ independent of one’s eonseiousni'SH, (ii; havin^j; an 
appearaiiee dependent on oiu’s eonseiousmss, and (lii) willidrawin^ belief from 
a[ipcarance. Each was complete in itsdf, ihoupdi to enpmndcr illusion they were in 
complication, one of them Berviiijj; as {ground and the rest as matter. There were 
tuo kinds of matter, namely, absolutely iudeterininale, and indeterminate due to 
complication (ef. Nirvisesa, and Anirvachaiiiya). The first was negative in that it 
was never realised as form, and the second was positive to the extent to which it 
was so realised, and it contained a demand and a warning—the demand that the 
form be realised in its absoluteness, and the warning that such realisation was not 
possible on the reflective level, though rdlcdion pointed towards some hi^];her sta^c. 

Mr. G. R. Malknni, in his paper on “f^ome Kiflcctions on the nature of Bhilo- 
sophic Truth”, said that Philosophic Truth had its orip^in in scepticism, lucscribcd 
to facts and not vice versa, recop:mHcd the region of no facts, and was incapable 
of verification, there beinp no rational means of resolvinp; difl’erencc between philoso¬ 
phers who disagreed. 

Papeiis on Ethics and Social Piulobopiiy 

In the Ethics, Philosophy of Kcligion and Social Phiiosophy Section, Mr. B, V, 
Ray read a paper on “The conception of God in Leibnitz’s Philosophy”. 
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Ml.' Prahlad C. Divanji, in his paper on “Can God be Been’’, said lhat by 
undcT/>:oing neccBBary Sadhana one can vifliialise God as a bcin^^ who exprcBBcs 
IliniBcIf in a particular form ; or who crcalcB, i)rcBcrvc8 and dcstroyB (he univerBO 
without exprcHHin/^ IlimBelf in a particular form ; or who exprcHBCB himself in all 
the forms that conBtitnle the univerBc. dhe question, however, ceased to exist 
when one realised lhat there was only one without a second, (ekarncvadvititiyani) 
in which diRtinetion between percipient and percept disappeared altof^ether. 

Mr. D. L. Ik‘ rend a paper on “Ethical considerations of Mechanical Determi¬ 
nism.” Mr. M. S. Srrn/vasa S(ir 7 )ia, in his paper on “Eihical Kdativity and 
its bcann^^ on Siltlichkeif,” said that morality was man’s social attitiule and p 
such it was relative to conditions of society and was delermimd by sittlicbkeit, 
continuity of Mhich was (sHcntial to sficial solidarity. Pio^ress w'ns not disiruetion, 
but recoiistruclion (d ideal in consonance with chanp:cd conditions, and that was 
what Dharma, as conceived in Hindu ethics, stood for. 

Papkes on PsyciiOLOov 

In the l^sycholoEy Section, Mr. G. Basu read a paper on “Th(' concept of with in 
lisycbo-analysis." Mr. VaTbtaiit read one on “Ereudian Psycholopy.” 

Mr. *S\ O'. Chaficrjs, in hm pajicr on “The Dividing I^ine latween Peiceiition 
and inbrence", said that tin re was no hard and fast line of division between 
perfi])iion and inference from the jioint of view of jtsycholot::)'. 

In the evening at 5-dO p. m. Dr. M. T. GopaUisu'ami addressed the tV'Pt'Ovl 
^'onference on “]‘hycholoi;ical Approach to Truth and Error.” The lecluie wnis 
illuslialed by lantern slides. 

Reading of papers—3rd. day—22nd. December 1934 

The CoriEresB rc-assembled to-day with Sir S. Badhalrishnan in the chair, 
for tile transaction of otlicial busineHs. It was decided that the mxt session ol 
the Congress should bi' held at Chilcutta under the aus])i(‘es of the Calcutta 
I'nivi'isity. Sir S. Radhakrishnan vas're-(hct<'d President of the Working Committee 
and Messrs, 8. S. tSuryanaiayana Sastri and llaridas Rhattacharya were re-elected 
iH'crclaries. Dr. Saroj Das was re-eleeted Librarian. The Con^nss thin divided itself 
into si'Ctional meetings. 

In the Indian JdiiloRO])hy Section, Mr. M. V. V. K. Rangachari read a pn])ir 
on “The e^olutlonal implications (»f the JihaEavad Git.'i.” He said that, aceordin/jj 
to (ilia, lif(' was |::overned by faith. J'hc basis of faith was evolutional betterment 
of race and individual. bT’olulion was lendeicd possibl ; by availability by luiinie 
of diverse \allies. Vaira^'-ya was dcsislin/j: fiom iictivitii'S detiinienlal to evolution, 
and atiliyasa was pirsifitin^^ in activilies conducive to it. Mr. //. M. JifKiltdrliarf/a 
read a pajxT on “TIk- conception of Soul in the Nyaya h’yslem,” 

Dr. lSai/( t (ir Bt7i read a jiaper on “Appaiyadikshita's estimate of the contro¬ 
versy belween the upholders of the Ihalibimavuda and the Ava<‘ehedavada.” 

Jn the J^oEic and Melaph}sies Section, Mr. J\ G. iJatia itad a paper on ”Thc 
Dawn of a New Idnlossjihy”, in which he said that the eoidlict between Philosophy 
and eommonsiiise and lietweiii theoiy and piuctiec could be icmo\cd if Philosophy 
dev()ti d its( If to the task of showing that reality is know n as it. is. 

Mr. 1). J.()7}(Iha read a }»aper on the ^Thocentrie Philosophy of Ludwig KHecs.” 

Mr. P. K. Band in his paper on “The ideal and the Reul” discussed the theoricH 
of Idato, Aristotle, Rer^hon, Sankara, Patanjali and others, 

Jn the Psychology Section, Mr. -S. 8. Jalota rtad a paper on “The Mind and 
Rody.” In it he said that mind and body form one indivisible whole. The subject 
which is only another name for this whole is a psychosomatic orf^nuism. In one 
sense, mind may be called nothiiij>; but body, and in another sense body may bo 
called nothing hut mind. The facnses arc difTerent, no doubt; but the object is one 
and the same living Reality. 

Mr. S. Basu, in his esay on “The Affective Nature of Sensory Qualities,” criti¬ 
cised the current Iheories of sensation and supported the Affective contiiium theory 
of sensory (lualitics. 

Mr. R. A'. Gho^ih read an interesting paper on “Aesthetic Appreciation,” in the 
course of which he held that standard of beauty and that aesthetic appreciation was 
determiued by subjective altitude. The Congress then came to a close. 



The All India Educational Conference 

The tenth RcBRion of the All India Educational Conference commenced its four 
days’ session at New Delhi on the ?7th. December 1934 under the prcHidency of 
Thakur Chain Singh, Senior Minister, Jodhpur State. In the course of his speech, 
the President said;-- 


Presidential Address 

‘In view of the important consiitutional developments impending:, (he extension 
and improvement of educational faeiliiies assume a seriousness which wo do not 
always realise with siiineiont vividness. There is not much chance of modern demo¬ 
cratic institutions hein^ successful in this country unless we work at the same time 
for educational advancement of our people and produce dimiocracy capable of under- 
siaiulinti: not only the privilcf^es but also the responsibilities of cilizenship”. 

The President aeknowlede:ed his election to the chair as symbolical of the grow¬ 
ing realisation in the country that British India and the Indian States were ulti* 
malely connected with one another in most matters afl'ccting national progress and 
particularly education, as it furnished a platform on which they should meet in a 
spirit of comradeship, intent on fighting the forces of ignorance with combined 
strength. JIc hoped when an All-India Federation materialised, they should have 
greater opportunities for such co-opcraiiou in important nation-building activities. 

Discussing the educational problem, Thakur Chain Singh emphasised the inadequacy 
of the elementary and secondary educational system. Thi^ main problem was not 
HO much its improvement as its spread, but reform eould never be efrected unless 
wc are prepared to face the unpleasantness of extra taxation. 

Concluding, Thakur Chain bingh discussed at length the activities of the Conference 
in various spheres and wished it all success in its endeavour. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. Zakir Hnssain, Principal, Janiia Millia hlanna,[\r\i\ Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee, welcomed (he dcK'gates to historic Delhi, a city 'of great disappoint- 
menlB, of great suceesses and great failures, which watched with apparent uneon- 
ci'in the birth of ernjiircs and their annihilation. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain said :~“Two changes will have to be introduced in the entire 
sysUmi of education from the bottom to the top. First of these is a change in the 
whole orientation of our education. If, ns we have seen, the individual mind can ho 
educated only by cultural goods adrijuato to its own structure, it is evident that 
cultural goods of the group to which one belongs, in which one is born and bred 
must be the best means of its development and culture. It is essential to Indianise 
our whole educational system. It is essential to put an end to the recruitment of 
young men to ranks of so-called educated who are blind to beauties of their 
own art, deaf to harmonies of their own name music, ashamed of their own 
language and literature, to whom all that is theirs is mean and ignoble, and all that 
is foreign is as such noble and sublime. It is essential to so change education as 
to render it possible that young men should be condemned to live as foreigners 
in their own land, unable to speak their own tongue and incapable ol thinking their 
own thoughts, with borrowed speech, as the Poet has said, on their lips, with 
borrowed desires in their hearts. The second thing that will have to bo done is to 
do everything to see that our schools give opportunities of practising what they 
preach. They should provide opportunities of strengthening the will in its passive 
forms, diligence, patience, perseverance and constancy, by insisting on thoroughness 
in work and in its active manifestations, moral courage and practical initiative by 
allowing as wide a field as possible of free activity to the pupils. 

“If the political changes that are bound to come at no distant date are to be 
ohanges for the better, if the government of the people by the people is to prove 
to be government for the people, wc shall have to set about the difficult task of 
changing our institutions of mere book learning into centres of co-operative activity 
where a sense of social and political responsibility could bo engendered in the 
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youn^er {generations of the country. I hope you will not be alarmed at my men- 
lioninp; a sense of political responsiblity in pupils as one of the objectives which 
our educational institutions should strive to achieve. We are told, in season and 
out, that education should have nothing: to dowith politics. Yes, there is politics and 
politics. There is politics which 1 would not see, which no true educator would 
see, anywhere near edueational institutions. It is the shortsi^jjhted politics of 
opportunism. It is the politics wiiich seeks to make education the cheap handmaid 
of its passinp; objectives. My complaint is that our present system of education is 
much, too much, politics-ridden. Dor what is it but politics of a kind that to the 
entire neglect.of the needs of the individual mind and needs of all-sided develop¬ 
ment of national life, we have run the whole educational system, to man nothinp; 
more than clerical otliccs of this country ? A system which has robbed p:eneration 
after {];cncration of our youn^; men of conrajj^e, of initiative, of will to serve anythin^!; 
hij^her than their own narrowly-conceived self-interest, of joy in life and 
pride in creative eilort without hope and without vision, characterless cheap articles 
of mass production to be auctioned in the market place to the hi{j:;heBt bidder. It is 
time we {;ave to our edueational etfort more edifyinc; ideals of personal and national 
existeiic(‘, ideals of justice and fairplay, ideals of service for the {!:ood of the 
whole of which one is part, ideals of national solidarity ideals of co-operative end- 
cavoiu, subscribed by our younfz; men. healthy in body and healthy in mind, with 
trauud stionii; will, sound jadijtment, refined feelin{!;s, honest and frank, yet {generous 
and tokrant, truHlful and trustworthy to this end. Wc shall have to set about the 
task in dead earnest of transforming^; our educational institutions from places of 
individual sell-seekin^j; to places of devotion to social (muIs, from scats of iheoreticiil 
and irtellcctual onc-suleness into those* of practical Immaii maiiy-sidcm'SH and from 
cent’’CM of more acfpii.^iiion of knowbaJj^e* to those of its ri{>:ht use. If this is poli- 
tica it is politics of a kind, a far*8i(;hted conslructive politics. Then politics is the 
life breath of education 

Proceedings &. Resolutions 

Enquiky into Kdik'ational Conditions 

At the {general session of the Conference, several important resolutions were dis¬ 
cussed. Principal Seshadri, Chairman of the Executive Committee, presided over the 
session, as llao llahadur Thakur ChainsifK/h, President, could not be present. 

ProiesHor Di/ran Singh Shanna (Lahore) moved a rcisolutioii recommendiii^i; to 
the Secretary of h^iate, throu^j^h the (loveinmout of India, to make arran^^i'nients 
for the appointment of a Royal OommisMiou to cmjuire into the pri'sent educational 
conditions in the country and make recommendations lor K'orf^anisation of the 
tducational system. lie said that in other countries, political relorm and 
educational reform had always {^one to^^cther and it would be ,not ninch to 
anticipate such reform now that India was on the e,vc of constitutional ehan(;es. 
lie emphasised the necessity of a Royal Commission on education which was in no 
way inferior to the problem of a{;iicultun\ labour or politics, 

Pioj. Vakil of Kolhapur, siiiiportin^r, jioined out that there had been eiujuirios 
into primary and secondary education Imt not into collc^iiita education. The 
a/)poiutnic/jt 0/ a Jiojal Commission would enable a coru/)reheusive enquiry of 
education as a whole and from the federal stand-point. 

Mr. Ralliaram (Lahore), vip^orously opposin^^ the resolution, declared that he had 
no faith in these Commissions, because it would merely be a waste of money, time 
and encr{.!:y. The country had already had a bitter experience of such costly Com¬ 
missions, which were eomposed of foreigners without knowledge of the country. 
And even if Indians were co-opted, they knew what sort of men they would represent. 
Iircssing communal and sectional claims. Uc thought that it would bo insulting 
their intelligence if such foreign Commissions should tidl them how to teach, cat, etc. 
Education was a transferred subject and it was their problem to devise their own 
policy, suited to the country. They wanted to nationalise education but not dena- 
lionalisG it, as this Commisstou would do. 

Prof. Parmijpye (Poona), also opposing, thought that there was nothing rfow 
which a Commission could recommend. They had already certain programmes and 
they would do better to carry them out instead of asking advice from foreigners. If 
such a Commission was appointed it should be at the Govcnimcut’s own 
initiative. 

Amidst cheers the resolution was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
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Advisory Board of Education 
Mr. Brijlal (Lahore) moved the second resolnlaon ur^inp; creation of an Advisory 
Board of Edneation at the Pleadquartorfi of the Oovernraent of India to co-ordinate 
educafional activities in various provinces and to serve as a bureau of information 
in all educational matters. He emphasised the necessity of such a central institu¬ 
tion to look after the educational interests under the federal constitution. Principal 
Suiyidan tAk^eirh) strongly supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Exchange of Teachers 

Priofipal Pcarrr. (Gowalior) moved the next resolution urging the Conference 
to anprove the principle of exchange of teachers among educational institutions in 
ditrerent provinces and requesting the education departments concerned to initiate 
and facilitate' siu'h :’xi‘.hangcs. lie thought that it would, in a humble way, prepare 
for a united I di i. Mr. Abdul Razo, supporting, the resolution was carried. 

Annual C’elebration of Education Week^' 

Mr. 8. 1\ Chatterjee (Bengal), through a resolution, pleaded that provincial 
teachers’ and educiitioruil associations should make arranginuents for annual celebra¬ 
tion of education w'c('ks in their jurisdiction with a view to bring parents and 
guardians into closer contact with the educational system of the country and to 
ennance mutual co-operation. 

Mr. h'araiii Pai (Cochin State) said that this experiment was already being 
carried out in Cochin and found useful. He hoped that other parts of India 
would copy their example. The resolution was carried. 

Rural Activities of TEAniERS 

Mr. Mulcherjec (Dowas State, Senior) moved a resolution appealing to the 
school masters and inspecting Btall in rural areas all over the country to seriously 
take extra rural activiti('s in their areas so that scholars, .after leaving the school, 
may not relapse into illiteracy but may keep on widening their range of knowledge# 
Dr. Philip tTonk State) also supported and the resolution was carried. 

Teaohinu by Cinema & Rvdio 

Prof. Villci! urged the various Education Departments to use the Cinema and 
the Radio in the work of teaching. He thought that the Cinema and the Radio 
were most powerful instruments of education in modern times. 

d he resolution was carried after it was supported by Prof. Khair. 

Adoption of Compartmental Examinations 
Mr. 8rinirasa Varadhan moved a resolution that the system of compartmental 
and supplementary examinations should be adopted by all Universities and educa- 
ti''.. departniiMits of India, under such restrictions as may be found nocessary, 
Tin' speaker warned that if the resolution was not carried, Madras Province, at 
least, would protest and may even think of withdrawing from the -Federation. 

Mr. Ralliaram supported but Prof. Paranjpyc opposed. The resolution was 
carried. 


Training of Inspecting State 

Mr.*Sumar Husain (Delhi) requested that adequate provision of a practical and 
useful nature be made for training of inspecting staT, either in training eolleges 
or by other special faciliiies organised for the purpose. Miss 8. R, Naidu (ludra- 
prastha School, Delhi) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Reading of Papers 

Principal Pearce read the report on the moral and religious education section. 

Mr. Mathew (Kolhapur) read an interesting report on secondary education and 
m ved that at various stages in secondary institutions, scholars should be diverted 
to vocational and technical education in order to mmiraizo the rapidity growing 
evils of unemployment and wastage. Ho also suggested certain minor amendments 
whereafter the resolution was passed. 

I Several papers were then read, ono by Dr. O. S. Khair (Poona), on the “Obliga¬ 
tion on Selective Education”, Dr. Banarsidas (Agra), on “The Problem of the Child’, 
62 
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Captain J. W. Petavel (Poona) on “Socialism, united communities and education”. 
Dr. Uavihehari (Delhi) on “Teachme: of mathematics in schools and colletj;e8, and 
Dr. Aleevi (Aligarh) on “Some Thoughts on National Education.** 

PlTYSKlAL DKI’EniORATtON OF STUDENTS 

The problem of growing physical deterioration among the student community 
was discussed in an address delivered by Mr. Brijlal of Lahore at the 
Conference, lie said that ht'alth generally depended on four factors, namely, 
heredity, proper feeding, assimilation and personal hy^pene. in his opinion a 
highly developed intellect without physical fitness was ineirective. It was therefore 
essential that steps should lie taken to cheek this growing deterioration and save the 
future generation from becoming—generation of sickly and spineless pigmies. 

Ee-Consttuktton in EnurATiON 

Prof. Daivan Singh Shanna in his address on reconstruction in education said 
that many of the difects in the present system had bi'iMi pointed out by educa¬ 
tionists all over India, but th<' chief defect was a kind of Hip Vnn Winklism. Hip 
Van Winkle was one of the most bclov(>d charaeters created in fiction but he was 
misfit ill bis home and after he waked up from his trance he was a misfit in the 
public life of his country. In the same way oiir educational system was behind 
times by many years, if not gmiorat.ions, and thus it was out of touch with the 
politieail. economic, cultural, social and linguistic needs of the time. Politically 
India u.:ntcd an educated and intelligent electorate and dynamic leadership and 
There was much to be done to combat illiteracy and to arouse civil consciousncfss. 
India was mainly an agricultural country in* which the present education was 
a misfit, resulting in colossal unemjiloyment. Another great defect in our eJuca' 
lioti was the inadequato provision for the study of vernaculars and the speaker 
advocated a common lingua franca. 

Education in Dynamic World 

The conception of education in the dynamic world and (he role of teachers in 
('ducational renaissance was the theme of an address delivered by Principal 
K. C. Saiijidan of Aligarh Teachers’ Training College. lie discussed the 
new movements and forces which were operating at present nationally 
and internationally to reshape education throughout Ihe world. Despite the 
development of the scientific movement in education, it was impossible to perfect 
a fool proof technique which teachers could use without use of their own iutellec. 
tual initiative and creative thought. Th(*y could not, ihercfon', divest themselves 
of the responsibility not only to study their subjects ol introdiictijn and the 
psychology of children but also the social ord< r amidst which they wore Jiving 
lo-day. 'I'he di'velopmenfs associated with the growth of industrialism and scicntitic 
technology had added immesurably to the nuuenal and intellectual power of 
man but they had at tiie same time, created a grave payehological and ethical 
situation because of the failure of man’s social and moral eonseiousness to adapt 
itself to the changed eonditions. This had resulted in the present situation with 
its wars and exploitation, its social and economic ijqustiees, iis unbridled lust for 
power and wealth, its conflict of values and loyalties in individual and collective 
life, It was this j)roblcm which teachers and educationists had to tackle. If they 
approached it in a right spirit this stupendous task of creating a new and better 
world by exalting in school woik co-operation above eorapetilion, creation about 
aeiiuisitiveness, service above lust for power, profit and active intelligence about 
passive assimilation of second-hand opinions the teachers would not only enrich the 
lives of their pupils but also train disciplined workers and leaders in the cause for 
better social order. 

Sit G. Anderson’s Address 

Sir George Anderson, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India 
in addressing the Conference, said / ’ 

One of the striking features of the times is the increasing attention now paid 
to the problems of education. This is largely due, no doubt, to the fact that, as 
the Education Member has suggested, we are passing through an age of transition, 
that we are gripped by rapidly changing conditions of life, that there is urgent 
demand for adapting our educational structure to the new requirements, to new 
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conditions ; and this demand is p^rowing; in intensity. Even convocation addresses 
instead of prising somewhat platitudinous advice to the recipients of degrees, 
nowadays take often the form of caustic diatribes against the present system of 
education and of elof|iient and persuasive appeals for its reconstruction. 

It may that 1 have myscOf contributed towards this spirit of pessimism ; my 
excuse for pessimism is that I believe in frankness, as it is only by a realization 
of defects and ddficnltios that they can eventually be overcome. It may be, how¬ 
ever, that some of us, in our eagerness to break loose from present limitations err 
on the side of extravagance, that -wo do not take snfncientIj, into account the 
grave difficulties which beset our path, that we are unheedful of progress which 
has been made in many directions. I shall rffer brit fiy to some of these directions. 

First, the whole attitude towards the education of girls has been transformed. 
Instead of apathy and (ven of aelive ojiposition then; is now growing sense of the 
value and imporiai.cc of girls' educ.ation. Not only are girls coming to school in 
largely increasing number, but (cvi'ii more important) they arc tending to stay 
longer at R(“hool and are making more sustained ])rogress. This tendency is 
confirmed ny statistics, the mimher of girls who have' l)cen siiceessfiil in matricu¬ 
lation has ineri'ased from 1,U02 in 10?7 to 21117 in 19.12 ; and even more rapidly 
to 2770, in the following year. Again, th(‘ number of those who have graduated 
has risen from llK) in 1927 to 228 in 191)2 ; and again more rapid to 385 in the 
following year. Tiiis remarkable inerease has given rise to difficult problems 
which demand earnest consicleralion. Is the higher education of girls to be 
developed rigidly in imitation of boy’s eduention, with all its defects and limita¬ 
tions ? Will the enrolment of girls’ colleges, now so lefieshing in their compara¬ 
tive effieieiiey and in the vitality of their eorf)ornte life, soon rea(‘h the gigantic 
dimensions of thosi* of many men's colleges ? Let us take hei'd lest we fall. 

It may cause Rur|>riHe to those who live and work in Northern India that in 
Lri^ish India as a whole nearly 40 per cent of the girls at school are enrolled in 
co-educal.ioiial inslilntionThis is a satisfactory development, hut only up to a 
point. Itulia cannot nfTord to provide separate schools for girls in her innumerable 
villages ; the alfiTiiative lies lu'refoia! hetweim co-education at least at the primary 
stage and a widesiiread denial of edma.tion for girls. Again, even if the necessary 
tiniihces v (rt' fortlicoming it is doubtful whether the multiplication of minute and 
ineliieieiit schools for girls would he jnstified. A system of eo-education, however, 
should not }'(' eonfinecl nier- ly to the pupils and girls should not be admitted to 
boys’ schools merely on sullerance ; co-edncalioii should bo extended also to the 
staff. It is nl.-o for consideration w’hether girls’ schools, where effieiimt, might not 
form a sounder basis than hoys’ seliools for eo-edueation. Women arc usually 
liio.O' suitabh' than men as teachers for young children. 

/another stril, mg and pliaismg exan)i>l(‘ of progress is the ''change in attitude 
towards the education of what ap' geiKTally termed the depressed classos. Until a 
few years aeo, the normal means of assisting these classes was to institute separate 
ao-d segregatt! seliools for their children, thus accimtuating the spirit of cxclusive- 
s.. > and crystallising the stigma which is attached to them. The ii^.w and 
relrcsbing ])olicy is to do all that is possible in (he encouragemenlf of the 
admission of these chihlren to Ifu* ordinary schools of the country. The Bombay 
(fOvernment have led the way by insisting ns a condition of grant that a school 
shall not debar admission to these children. The only criterion should be the 
maintenance of a reasonable .degree of cleanliness by the pupils all who comply 
with this condition should be fictdy admitted to schools irrespective of the class or 
caste to which they belong. (Jlil time prejudice doubtIt'ss "porsists iii certain 
places, but at long last wo have adopted a right policy in this connection. 

NAllllOtVINCi AtMOSPHRUJ: of ^^F<UIE(JATE SdlOOLS 

1 wish that 1 could record a similar dwindling in the enrolment of other kinds 
of segregate seliools, which are inainlained for the exclusive needs of a particular 
community, and a eomniensurate increase in tin; ordinary schools. As has been sugges¬ 
ted by the Director of Public Instruction, Bih.ir and Orissa, India cannot atford live 
separate schools in each village, where one would be suflicient ; a district board 
school for boys ; a similar school for girls ; a palhshala ; a maktaba ; and a 
school for the depressed classes. Nor can it be advisable, especially in the present 
condition of India, that such large number of pupils should spend the important 
years of formative boyhood in narrowing atmosphere of such schools ; it would 
be far better for them as well as for the country as a whole if they joined in the 
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wider life of Ihe ordinary schools, in hracinp; comradeship with boys of other 
communities. I would to the Muslim community, in particular, that they 

would bo better advised to press, if nccil be, for reasonable ji;uarantee8 for the 
maintenance of their religion and culture jn the ordinary schools than for a further 
multiplication of segregate schools. 

Education in Rural Areas 

Another pleasing sign of the time is the increasing attention paid to education 
in rural areas. The efiect of past neglect in this direction have been to impoverish 
the countryside by sucking initiative and capacity from the villages into the towns ; 
and the evil is accentuated by the fact that, village conditions being what they 
arc, very few of those who have been educated in the towns return to serve the 
countryside. 

Efforts arc now being made in certain provinces to counteract this tendency by 
expending and improving the scope of vernacular middle schools, which should 
become the jDivot of rural reconstruction. At first, the plan was to institute a few 
separate agricultural schools, but on the advice of the Linlithgow Commission, 
these have now given way to a aticmpt to harmonise the teaching and courses of 
of all rural schools to a rural environment. These ctlorts represent perhaps the. 
moat striking ‘and promising development in educational policy in recent yearso 
If we can succeed in this direction we shall not only relieve congestion in th 
universities, but (even more important) we shall play a vital part in the recons¬ 
truction of the countryside. 

Another point in which distinct progress has been made is in the widening of 
school activities. In spite of the financial stringency, schools arc now brighter 
places than they were ; in some there are gardens bright with shrubs and llowcrs, 
in the care of which the pupils play a vigorous part. Great progress has also been 
made in the playing of games, not only in the skill displayed but also in the 
spirit in which they were played. Considerable attention has also been paid to 
this development by the encouragement of games which make inexpensive demands 
in the matter of time, space and equipment. 

The boy scouts—and I hasten to add the girl guides—have also contributed 
much towards the brightening of school life. They have provided ample facilities 
for healthy recreation ; they have installed a love and desire for social service ; they 
have already shown signs of transcending the distressing limitation of caste and 
creed. Whenever I visit a scout camp, 1 feel optimistic for the future of India. 

Litlle IIeadivay Adainst Forces of Illiteracy 

There is, therefore, good cause for encouragoment ; lint I wish that I could go 
further. I shall try to explain the reason for this quahfieaiiou by rccouutiug to 
you a story of which you may be familiar. 

Historians often point to the Regent Oreleans as one of the great failures in 
hisiory ; the cause of his disaiipoiiuiiuni is thus explained. The day of his Chris¬ 
tening was one of great rejoiciMg ; and many friends were present, each bearing a 
gift. One brought the gift of power ; nnotlu r the gift of wisdom ; a third the gift 
of health and strength ; a fourth the gift of wealth : and so on. All were delighted 
and predicted a brilliant futunt for the little child. Towards the end of the cere¬ 
mony, however, an old woman entered the room and asked why she had not beeu 
bidden. On receiving an unsatisfactory answer, she replied, ‘Idien he shall not 
have my gift, the gift to use his gifts’. Is it not possible that we also suffer from 
a similar disability ? We can point, as I have tried to do, to many encouraging 
achieveraenes, but somehow or other, when wc come to review the etieets of our 
work as a whole, there is cause for grave disquietude. 

Take, for example, the position of primary education. Daring the last ten years, 
the enrolment has risen by leaps and bounds ; and this indicates at any rate that 
even the poorest In the land are beginning to realize the benefits of education. But 
when we review the results of all this expenditure of time and money in the terms 
of literacy, we cannot but feel acute disappointment. In some provinces, indeed, 
very little headway is being made against the forces of illiteracy, yiatisties tell the 
distressing tale that out of every hundred pupils enrolled in class 1, only 21 on an 
average reach class IV (when literacy should he achieved) three years later. 

The general results at the secondary stage are similarly disappointing. Whereas, 
on the one hand, boys in increasing numbers pass matriculation at an early age, 
some cf them at the age of fifteen or even under, and then proceed prematurely 
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to collepjc, over 55 per cent, of the boys in the upper classcb of hif^h schools are 
not Hutfic'cntly advanced even to compete for that simple test b<Tore they have 
reached the of 13 and many of these have reached a considerably older ap‘. 
Thus the former cate^^ory of boys are denied the bracing benefits of school life, 
while the latter category are prolonf^inp; unduly their literary studies. About half 
of the candidates for matriculatioa are unsuccessful in the elfort and thus represent 
a sad waste of effort. 

There is a similar waste of effort in the university stape. It has been calculated 
that only ‘25 per cent, of those who enter a university succeed late in takinp a 
depree within the normal period tf time ; the universities are .horefore congested by 
larpc r*umbers of students who are not fitted to benefit by university teaching. 
And then, over and above these disappointments, there is the niphtmare of unem¬ 
ployment amorip the educated classes. 

A remedy often proposed for iheso evils is a further stifieninp of the standards 
of univcrBity examinations ; but such action, in my opinion, would be both 
premature and ineffective. It would (‘ither accentuate the waste, serious enouph 
already, by prolonpinp still further the unfruitful labours of those whoso bent does 
not lie in literary studies ; or it would bo a means of denyinp educational facilities 
to students, merely because they had no bent for literary education. 

1 thcrefoie suppest that the Punjab University Committee were correct in their 
contention that univcrsily reform in itself would be of little value and that to 
fiocome effective it should be based on a drastic reconstruction of the school system, 
by means of whieh boys would be diverted at an earlier stape either to occupations 
or to vocational traininp in separate institutions. This conteutiou has been 
unanimously endorsed by the recent Universities Conference. 

The present drift of students, whateviT be their bent and their capacities, is 
due very larpely to the fact that all pupils, even at the primay stab', are taupht on 
the assumption that they will (iventually proceed to a university. The solution is to 
provide separate stapes of education, each with a well-defined objective and to en¬ 
sure that pupils shall attain the objective of each particular stape, which they 
attem pt. 

The [irimary stape should be one of five years, on the completion of which 
literacy should have been attained. Primary schools should therefore comprises five 
classes, uiid not, as is often the case, only three ; they should be wisety distribu¬ 
ted, inspection should be heljiful as well as critical; the teachers should not, only 
have bi'eii well-trained, but in rural areas should be in sympathy with rural requi¬ 
rements. On the completion of this stape, the majority of pupils would enter upon 
t!;e work of life, inviporated by the attainment of literacy. 

«.’ver and above the primary H»apo, there should bo a shortened secondary course, 
vvb.eh would provide; a pood pencral education, untrammelled by university require- 
m.'uth, for boys up to about the ape ol fifteen. On the completion of this stape, 
many ai;ai!i, would be absorbed into the humbler occupations of life, others would 
•• (‘ive vocational traininp with the advantape of havinp acijuircd a suitable basis 
(li pencral traininp ; others, apain, would prepare themselves for admission to a 
university. As soon as alternative facilities for vocational traininp had been provi¬ 
ded, univi'i’siticB would bo fully justified in improvinp their standards of teaching 
atid exminalioii. 

iSucb, in brief, is the scheme of reconstruction, whi'^h has recently been 
firupounded by the Government of the United Provinces, and on which opinions have 
been solicited. There must inevitably be diff’erences of opinion in matters of detail ; 
1 myself repret that a three-years deprec course has not been proposed as a period 
of two years is too short for a University or a collepo to impress its influence on 
the students ; but as to the pcneral scheme of rcconstructiou there can scarcely bo 
two opinions. fSchools and coHepcs wdll then have their own objective and one 
which should bo within their own objective, one which should bo within the com¬ 
petence of each : the bupbear of biennial examinations will have been redacted and 
each examination will become solely the means of testinp whether camlidates have 
achieved the objective of that particular stage ; pupils will be provided with an 
education best suited to their attainments. Within the frame-work schools should 
attain preater freedom, which is most desirable. A lead has therefore been given, 
the question is whether we shall respond to Pthat lead. 



On higher education 

Limited Facilities of indiao Universities 

The following informing article was written by Sj. llamayianda 
Cliattcrjec and appeared in the “Modern Review” :— 

Sir George Anderson, Kt. C. S. 1., C. I. K., M. A , Educationiil Oommirtsioner 
with the Government of fndin, wrote in the J’ro^rreHS of Education in India 1927-I52, 
published this 3 oar ; 

*'47. ft rai/^ht have been hoped that, having; been freed from wasteful over- 
lappinj*; and duplication which ia an almoBl inevitable concomitant of the alViliatinK 
Hysiem, unitary uuivei'HitieB would have jiroved to be economical ; but Buch is far 
trom having been the caHc, Indeed, the main criliciBin levelled a^j;aiuBt unitary 
uinvctsitieH iw on the Bcore of expense. 

‘ 4 S. One of the main cauaes of this hif^h expenditure is the unrejL^ulated cora- 
peiitiou W'hieh now runs riot between universities, uflilialing as well as unitary 
Each un'vcrsity seeks to be. a self-contained unit, bent on ]>rovidmi!: ample facilities 
for hi;;hcr education and research in almost every conceivable sul)j(;cl, heedless and 
often igiiorant of what is bein/^ done in other universities. The dai)^ 2 :(’r of over- 
lappinij;' is particularly ^^reat in the domain of science, in consequence of the hi^;h 
initial and annual expenditure involved/’ 

‘ Jt is difficult lo HU^^^cBt remedies to prevent this insidious form of extravapianco, 
but India should have a university system which will promote hitfher Icarnin^i; and 
research, which will provide suitable traininfi: for her younj:; men and women, 
which, above all, will be within her means/’ Vol. 1 . j). p. 77-7S. 

Writers of official reports should use measured Ian^j:uae:e in harmony with facts. 
In the passage quoted above, ^Sir Geor^^io Anderson has failed entirely to keep this 
ideal in view. 

What is his idea of a university system for India “which, above all, will bo 
w'ithin her means’’ ? He has not ^ivon any estimate of the exiiendlture, within 
India’s uicaiiB, which she should incur for elementary, seiondary, eolhYfiate and 
universify edneation. If in any sphere of tlio activiries of the State in India its 
expenditure is excessive and out of all projiorlion to its riwenue, it is certainly not 
that of education, lliU from the lani!:ua}re used by tSir (jieor^ 2 :e Anderson one may 
suppose ( 1 ) that the sums spent from public funds on education in India are enormous, 
( 2 ) that educational expenditure is the bi^i^est or one of the bi^K^’^t items of public 
expenditure in India, and (3) that out of the more than 1200 (twelve hundred) erores 
of India’s jiublie debt a larp:(' portion was incurred for edneation. Cut none of these 
three suppositions would bo correct. Neither the Central nor the J^rovincial 
GovernmcnlB ever borrow’cd a rupee for educalional purposes, educational expendi¬ 
ture is neither the biggest nor one of the biggest items of state expenditure in 

India, and the total amount spent from public funds in the whole of llritish India 

for all kinds and grades is comparatively insignificant —is in fact smaller than the 
educational expcndiuirc of the London County Council. Details are given below 
to show that this is a strictly accurate statement. 

It is entirely unnecessary lo take any particular kind or grade of education to 
show that India does not sjiend an excessively large sum of money on it. The 
whole amount spent from public funds on education of all kinds and grades in 
.1931-33 for a population of 271,780,151, inhabiting British India, was Rs. 10,84,25, 
028. To this amount Government funds contributed ^Rs. 12,40,07,093, District BoaKl 
Funds Rs. 2,80,01,313 and Municipal Funds Rs. 1,58,17,222. So, for the education 
of 27 erores of people Government spent in 1931-32 about 13 erores of Rupees, or 

less than eight annas per head per annum. It is to be hoped that this is not, to 

use Sir Anderson’s words, an ‘insidious form of extravagance.” Why, by the by, 
does he use the word “insidious,” which means Itreaehcrous’, ‘crafty ?’ 
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Let me now turn to the educational expenditure of the London County Council, 
referred to above. The population of the Administrative County of London was 
43,85,825 iu 1931. Its estimated educational expenditure for 1933-34 is p;iven in 
Whitaker’s Almanack for 1934 as £12,717,354 or Ks. 16,95,04,720, according; to the 
present rate of exchange. 

So, it comes to this, that for the education of 44 lakhs of people the London 
County Council spends about 17 crorcs of rupees, and for the education of more 
than 27 crores of people the Government, District Boards and Municipalities in 
India combined spend less than 17 crores of rupees. Seventeen crorcs of rupees is 
not the whole of the educational expenditure in Lond n. For instance, the 
University of London spends rnucU more than the aid which it receives from the 
Londen County Council. But taking the expenditure of the Loudon County 
Co'nicii alone, it comes to more than Rs. 38 per head per annum 

Undoubtedly, we are a very poor people, though our country is rich in natural 
resources. But even for very poor people an educational ^expenditure of some 
annas per head per annum from public funds is not extravagant. 

Sir George Anderson complains of “ wasteful overlapping and duplication’' and 
of “the unregulated competition which now runs riot; between univcrsiiics, aftiliating 
as well as unitary.” The reader will excuse a repetition of part of his other 
charges, also. Says he 

“Each university seeks to be a self-contained unit bent on ’’providing ample 
facilities for higher education in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often Ignorant of what is being done in other universities. This danger of over- 
lap])ing is particularly great in the domain of science.” 

Sir Ceorgo Anderson’s ideal, if ideal it can be called, seems to bo that no two 
universities (or is it colleges also ?) in the same country or province should teach 
the same subject or subjects—particularly in science. If they do, there would be 
“wasteful overlapping and duplication” and unregulated competition running 
riot.” 

A good ideal should be good for every country. Let us, therefore, sec whether 
there are iu England “wasteful overlapping and duplication and unregulated 
competition running riot.” In England with u population of 37,794,003, there are 
eleven universitieH. I shall take into consideration only three of them—Oxford, 
Oarabridgo and London. They arc within a distance of few hours’ journey by 
railway from one another. There are university professors of the following 
subjects iu all the three, in addition to readers and lecturers and other teachers in 
their rollcges. 

Anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Archaeology, Astronomy, Biochemistry, Botany, 
C'hjiiiistry, Chinese, Oivil Jjaw, Economic History, English Literature, Experimental 
Philosophy, F'no Arf, Geography, Gt'ology, Geometry, German I^anguage and 
'.jiiiTaturc, Greek, Hebrew, History, (AncieMit) Jnternational Law, Italian^ Latin 
Jjaw, Logii', Mathematics, Medicine, Metaphysical, Philosophy, Mineralogy, Moral 
rhilosophy, Music, I’athology, i’hysicH, Physiology, Political Economy, Political 
Tbeory and Institutions, I’ure Mathematics, {Sanskrit, {Spanish and Zoology. 

This list has been compiled from AVhitakcr’s Almanack for 1934. If, instead of 
cnuraeraiing the subjects common to three universities, I had mentioned those 
common to any two, the number of common subjects would have been greater. I 
do not think the classes in Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, and Sanskrit are overcrowded 
in either Oxford, Cambridge or London. Yet ; 11 the three universities teach these 
languages. So, there is overlapping, duplication competition etc. to England and in 
Scotland too. But there is no attempt to prevent these ‘evils’ there, though 
‘Reform’ like Charity, should begin at homo. 

Sir George Anderson, no doubt, says that “considerable improvement has been 
made in this direction in the United Kingdom by the University Grants Committee, 
and adds that the attitude of the Committee is explained by the following extract 
from the report of the Hilton-Young Committee on the University of London”, 

“We think it appropriate in this connection to quote from the Report of the 
University Grants Committee. ‘Our conviction which is in accordance with the 
national traditions is that the Universities must bo free to control their own desti¬ 
nies and to develop along their own lines. It has therefore been our constant endea¬ 
vour, in the administration of the Treasury grants, not to impair the autonomy of 
universities or to diminish in any way their sense of responsibility. With this aim 
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we have always recommended, and shall continue to recommend, that so far as 
possible, the annual Treasury grants should be .'given as block grants in aid of a 
university’s general income, and that, provided the obvious limits of financial 
prudence are not transgressed, it should be distributed over the field of its activi¬ 
ties ; for without control of finance there can bo no effective control of policy. 

This extract does not show that the University Grants Committee in the United 
Kingdom has done anything to prevent the so-called overlapping, etc. That 
Committee does not even moncion such things. On the contrarv, it supports the 
policy of University autonomy. No doubt, it lays stress on financial prudence, 
whicn is quite necessary, but is trite, too. If in India Government thinks that any 
university is not prudent, it has simply to warn it. 

The body called the Inter-University Board in India has definitely proposed 
something that goes against University autonomy—a thing so ^highly prized—and 
quite rightly too—by the University Grants Committee in the United Kingdom. 
The Board wants that a certain group of Indian Universities should teach and 
carry on research in certain subjects, other subjects being assigned to other groups. 
There is no such grouping of the Universities in Europe and America that I know 
of. It sef'ms to mo that the Board’s proposal would still further limit the very 
limited facilities for higher learning and research, particularly iu scientific subjects, 
which exist in a large country like India. 

Sir George Anderson thinks that our Universities are “bent on providing ample 
lacihtics for higher education and research -in almost every conceivable subjecT’. It 
in:,/ be safely presumed that the subjects which arc thought in the Universities of 
^^yford. Cambridge and London by university professors are “conceivable”. iSo Sir 
Geoigc may be asked to point out which Indian university ^teaches almost all the 
conceivable subjects. One may go further and ask whether all the Indian univorsitiGs 
combined teach and carry on research in almost all these “conceivable’’ subjects. 
They are mentioned below. The list of .“conceivable” subjects could have been made 
much longer, if European coutiucntal universities and American universities had 
been taken into account. 

Aeronautical Engineering, Agriculture, American History, Anatomy, Ancient 
Uifitory, Ancient Thilosophy, Anglo tSaxon, Animal Pathology, Anthropology, 
Arabic, Archaeology, Architecture, Assyriology. AHtronom 3 % Astrophysics, Aviation, 
Bacteriology, Belgian Studies and Institutions, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Byzan¬ 
tine and Modern Greek Language and JAterature, CYdtic, Chemical Engineering, 
Chemical Technology, Chemistry, Chemistry as appli(‘d to Hygine, Chinese, Chinese 
Art and Archaeology, Chinese Language and Uistory, (^ivifiaw. Classics, ('lassical 
Archaeology, C/Olloid Science, Colonial Uistory, Commerce, Comparative Anatomy, 
Comparative Philology, Dietetics, Divinity, Dutch History and IPstilutioiiH, Ecclesiasi 
cal History, Economic History, Economic .Science and Satisties, Economics, JCduca- 
tion. Embryology, Engineering, Engineering Science, English Language and Litera¬ 
ture, English Language and Medieval Literature, Jhiglish iviterature. English 
Law, Entomology, Civil Engineering, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
EngiiiLering, Highway Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Municipal Engineering, 
Exegesis. Epidemiology and Vital Statistics, Eihnology, Eugenics. Experimental Philo¬ 
sophy, Experimental Physics, Fine Art, Forestry French, French and Roman Philo¬ 
sophy, Genetics, Geography, Geography (Economic and Regional), Geology, Geometry, 
German Language and Literature, Greek, Hebrew, Helminthology, History (Ancient), 
Byzantine History, Central European History, English History, Imperial History, 
International History, Legal History, Medieval History, Modern French History 
and Institutions, History and Culture of British Dominions iu Asia, History of 
Art, History of Medicine, Imperial Economic Relations, Immunology ; Imperial and 
Naval History, Industrial Relations, International Law, International Relations, 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Italian Jurisprudence, Latin, Law, Corameicial and 
Industrial Law, Comparative Law, Constitutional Law, Roman Law, Laws of 
England, Logic, Logic and Bcientific Method, Mathematics, Mathematics (Applied) 
and Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, Medical Entomology, Medical Industrial 
Psychology, Medical Protozoology, Medicine, Mental Philosophy and Logic, Metallurgy, 
Meteorology, Metaphysical Philosophy, Military History, Military Studies, Mmero- 
logy, Mining, Mining Geology, Modern History, Moral Philosophy, Morbid Anatomy, 
Mycology, Natural Philosophy, New Testament Exegesis, Obstetric Medicine, Obstet¬ 
rics and Gynaecology, Old Testament Studies, Optical Engineering, iPapyrology, 
Pastoral Theology, Pathology, Persian, Petrology Pharamacology, Philoso- 
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phy of Mind and Lo^i;ic. PhiloRophy of RoIif?ion, Philosophy of tho Christian 
Religion, Phon(3tics, Physical Chemistry, Physies, Physiology, Plant Pathology, 
Plant Ph^^eiology, Poetry, Political Eeonomy, Political Science, Political Theory 
and Institutions. Portuguese Linguage Literature and History, Pure Mathematics, 
Psychology, Public Health, Jiadiology, Roman Dutch Law, Roman Languages, 
Rural Economy Russian Language, Literature and History, Sanskrit, Social Anthro¬ 
pology, Social Pibliogy, Sociology, Spanish, Statistics, Surgery, Theology. Town 
Planning, Zoology. 

It is not my contention that every one of these subjects ought to be taught in 
India ; hut most of them should he—and will bo when Indians are able to control 
India'public income and expendiure. 

From the list given above it will be evident to teachers and students in India’s 
univcrsilles that it is not true that ‘almost every conceivable subject’ is taught in 
them. That fact can be made obvious in another way. A very largo number of 
teachers would be necessary to teach almost every conceivable subject in univer¬ 
sities. A comparison of Incfian univiTsitics with British universitics—I do not wish 
to bring other Wiistern universities into this comparison —will show how ill-c(juip- 
ped our universities are to t'*ach ‘almost every conceivable subject’. The following 
statement gives the uamis of tho British universities and ihc number of their 
professors, <tc. 


Universities. 


Number of Professors, etc., 


England— 

Oxford 150 

Cambridge 

Durham ^C7 

London 1,243 

Mamihcstcr 275 

Birmingham 246 

Jjiverpool 321 

Leeds .'M3 

Hhcllicld LS5 

Bristol 2C0 

Reading 152 

Total for England 1,130 

Scotland— 

St Andrews 152 

Oiaegow 30t) 

Aberdeen 102 

Edinburgh iiOO 

Total for Scotland 1,010 

Wales 379 

Total of above 5,519 


The hgurcb do not include the staiTs of Colleges, Halls, ‘Schools’ (of London 
L'iiversity), etc. 

The population of England, Scotland and Wales in 19!13 was 44,937,444, Each 
of the I’rovinces of Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras had a larger popula¬ 
tion that year, namely, more then 50.48, and 40 milions respectively. So, tho 

total number of the prob'ssors, etc., in the, British universities should bo compa¬ 
red with the total mumber of the University professors, etc., in each of the 

C rovinces of Bengal, United Provinces, tiiid Madras. The figures are given 
elow, 

In Bengal there are two universities, viz., Calcutta and Dacca. In the 

Calcutta University there are 239 professors and other teachers ; and in the Dacca 
University 107 professors and other teachers : total for the two univcsiticB, 340. 
This is a much smaller number then 5, 519, tho total for the 10 universities of 
Great Britain. 

In tho United Provinces there are five universities, viz., Allahabad, Benares 
Hindu, Aligarh Muslim, Lucknow, and Agra, with 10.5, (), 105, 120, and 0 university 
professors and other teachers respectively: total 330. This, too, is a much smaller 
number than 5,519, tho total for the universities of Great Biitain. 

C3 
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In Madras there are three universities viz., Madras, Andhra, and Annanoalai, 
with 28. 6 and C8 university professors and other teachers respectively : total, 

102. This is very much less than Great Britain’s total of 5,519. 

The whole of the Indian Empire, including Burma and the Indian Statesj,®^ 
which the population is 552,8117,778, as against Great Britain’s 44,957,444, contain® 
18 universities, as against Great Britain’s IG. The total of the university teaching 
stair of these 18 universities is 10l2. This is less than one-fifth of that of Great 
Britain. Therefore, assuming that the intellectual capacity and eipiipmcnt of 
university teachers in India are equal to those of the university teachers of 
Great Britain, the whole of India oilers less than one-fifth of the facilities for 
higher learning and research possessed by Great Britain. Even if we added the 
numbir of the professors and other teachers in the constituent colleges of Indian 
universities to the number of university teachers proper, the total would come to 
only 2299 less than half of Great Britain’s 5,519. Lastly, “though in giving the 
number of Groat Britain’s university tiaehers I have not included college profess¬ 
ors and tutors’ , let mt; in the ease of India include the professors and other 
teachers in alfiiiated colleges. Even in that ease, the total of all university and college 
teachers comes to 7,385, Gonsitle.ring the extent and jiopulation of India this is 
quite inadequate, to say the least. Th(' area and population of the Indian Empire 
are 1,808,079 square miles and 552,857,778 ijorsons ; and the area and population of 
Great Britain are 89,041 siiuaro mdes and 4 1,957,444 persons. 

Sir George Anderson has eonq)lained that in India “each university is bent 
Oil p^'oviding ample facilities for higher education and research in almost every 
conceivable subject’’. The facts and statistics given in the foregoing paragraphs 
will, 1 hope, convince unhiassed readi'rs that the faeilitiiis jirovided arc very 
far from being ample and that they are also very far from being in almost every 
conceivable subject. 

yir George Anderson makes it a grievance that "'(he Indian universily pysfem 
is still overburdened by an excessive iiumbcr of sfndeiiis” (page G5 Vol. 19.) He 
has not said whether the students whose number he considers excessive arc students 
in university departments and classes or also those in eonslituent, colleges, 
and in alfiiiated collegts too. For comiiarison with WcBtern countries—say 
Great Britain—only university Btudenls proper, e. g. post graduate students 
ought to be taken into consideration as iii Westimu universiiieR our graduates 
are generally uot given the same academic standing as their graduates. I shall 
however give the numbers of sludentH of university departments an I classes 
of constituent colleges and of aH’iIiated colleges too in India. 

The number of students in the sixteen univcrBitics of Great Britain is 55,58G. 
This figure does not include 11,29G extiinal students of the Jjondon University 
nor its 10,181 Uiiiversi'y Extension .stndeiits. If w<* have to tak(' into aceount 
our college's stiidt'iits also, I should iiH'lude the .'155 students of IJnivesity Gollege 
at Exeter, G82 hHkIciiIh of Uiiiversiiy Golli-ge at Notlingliam, 1,297 students of 
University Oolb'ges at Soulhaiupton, 1375 students of University College at 
Leicester and 20G sludents of Uiiiversily College at Hull. Thus the total 
number of University and College students in Great Britain is 78,979. This 
is, of course, exelusive of the number of Htudents in the many agricultural 
Colleges, teehmeal institutes and other institiitiuns for higher firofcssional and 
vocational training in Great Britain, of which we have very few in Indian. 

In the 18 universities of the Indian Empiie there are 10,458 sutdents in the 
University depaitments or classes, 15,475 students in constituent colleges, and 79,310 
students in afiiliated colleges : total 105,258. 

Great Britain with a population of over 44 million has 5;i,5SG university 
students ; the Indian Empire with a pojmlation of over 552 millions has 10,458 
university students. The Indian figure is very small. Great Britain has 78,979 
university and college students. India has 105,258. As India’s population is eight 
limes that of Great Britain, India ought to have 651,852 iuniversity and college 
students (instead of 105,258 which she has), in order to be equal to Great Britain 
in higher academic education. 

I have said in a previous paragraph that Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras 
have each a larger population than Great Britain. The number of university and 
college students in these and some other provinces are compared with that of Great 
Biitain in the tabular statement printed below. 
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Couutry or province, Populaion. 


Nuraber of University 6i 
College Students. 


Great Britain 44,9.47,444 

Bengal 5i.087.448 

United ProvinccR 49,014,844 

Madras 47,l94,G0l> 

Punjab 21,0l8,0;}9 

Jiombay 20,498,997 

N. B. The population fiirures Cor the 
attached to them except partly in the case 


78,979 

27,624 

10,087 

20,976 

10,971 

14,499 

provinces includ*' those of the States 
of Madras where they exclude Cochin 


and Travaneurc. 

In eHtimalin^ the spread of hif^h education in any country or province, its popu¬ 
lation should always be borne in mind. Fiir the Provinces of India the numbers of 
students ^oven arc for 1942, for ‘dreat Britain it has been compiled from the States¬ 
man’s Year I’ook ftir 1941. 

I have Haul above in this article that the total cduoatioual expeuditure of the 
General and Provincial Governments in British India in 1941-42 was Rs. 12,46,07- 
094. In that ytoir the total revenue of the Central and Provincial GovernmeiitH was 
lis.' 204., 72 , 02 ,Odd, according |,o the Statesman’s Ad‘ar-book for 194.4. Therefore, 
in British India in that year Gavernment spiMila little more than G (six) per cent of 
its revenue for the promotion of all kinds (general, professional, voeational, techni¬ 
cal, eted, ami ^^rades (univeiHity, e-)lle<z:iute. secondary and primary) of education. 
Such ociii^ the extent of the total expenditur<‘, it is fur Sir George Anderson to 
convince the {'ublic that there has been an ‘insidious form of cxtravaiif^ance’ for 
the promote)'i of any /^t'sde of education. The prof^rcssivc States of the world and 
even progio'bsive ‘Stales' in India spend a lari;er prupoilioa of thcir revenues on 
cducaljns their people. But that is another story. 


The Wladras University Convocation 

Mr. M RaluasiCiimi, M. A. P>arristcr-at-I/iw, addressed the annual Convocation 
of die IMadras University, which was held in the Senate House, Chepauk, Madras 
on ihu 2nd Aufuit 1934. Mr. Uatnaswarni took for hts theme “Universities and the 
^et\ice of liie Slate." The following; is the text of his address:— 

i < llow-iriaduiitcs—yon have been admitted to deforces of this University. What 
i‘- )he h)^i;n)ti •anee of the new life to wliieh you have bemi called ? One of the 
ije: lessons that a Htndent of history learns is that, if one would undurstund an 
LXJStinu; instilulion, one would do well to refer to its past. If one would learn the 
meaniiij; of the Univi'iHity of Madras and of its work, we could do well to remind 
ourselves of its orip^in. The Univer.siiy of Madras, in common with lire older uui- 
versities of India, owes its foundation to the Education Dispatch of 1854, issued 
by the Gourt of Directors of the Eist India Cornimiiy to the Governor-General 
of India-in-Coiuicil. In the opening paraj^raphs of that Dispatch the rulers of the 
British India of those days aiinounee to their representatives in India that ‘the 
encouragement of education is calculated not, only to produce a higher d('j;ree of 
intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantaf:;es and so to supply you with servants to whoso probity you may w ith 
increased confidence commit oiliccs of trust in India, where the well-bciu^ of the 
people is so intimately connect!d with the truthfulness and ability of officers 
of every j^rade in all departments ot the 6tate, and later in that great fStato 
paper they assert that they had always been of opinion that the spread of educa¬ 
tion in India would produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration 
by enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in 
every department of Government, and they believe that ‘the numerous Vacancies 
of different kinds which have constantly to be filled up may afford a great stimulus 
to educatiou.' One sentence indeed of that Dispatch in which the Directors fear that 
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‘it is not 80 much the want of Government employment as the want of properly 
qualified persons to be employed by Government which is felt at the present time 
in many parts of India’ shows the lon^ way we have travelled since 1854. But it 
also reveals the anxiety of the Government of that time to frame schemes of edu¬ 
cation—amoni^ them a University—that would ensure a never-failing supply of 
competent public servants. 

This connection between the University and the public services of the Presidency 
has ever since been maintained. Its examinations have been recognised as intellec¬ 
tual tests for admission to the difleront grades of Government service. If in recent 
times a separate examination for admission to clerkships has been ordered by 
Government, it is bi'cause it was felt that a high grade University training and 
degree are not necessary for thi; routine and mechanical duties of a clerk. More 
than one of the distinguished administrators that have been called upon to deliver 
Convocation addresses have given expression to their satisfaction that, to quote the 
words uttered in 1881 of one of thi'in, tSurgcon-Gcneral Cornish, ‘the wider employ¬ 
ment of graduates and under-graduates in the public departments of the State has 
resulted in better work and in a distinctly higher tone of the public service’. 

Training of Servants of tite State 

Nor arc these Governmental origins and connections of the University a thing 
to bt uoplorcd. Neither men nor institutions can choose their origins. In the 
Miilulc \gea of Europe an int(41(*(tual ronaissanci! gave birth to the University. 
In Germany (jf the modern era the political and national motive has prevailed. 
In British India the better government of the country was one of the chief oliccrs 
cf the establishment of the first Univcrsilie‘?. And who will say it is a mean 
rnofivc? Compared to the vanity of fame, the rivalry of linguistic areas, or com¬ 
munal or provincial coiniietition, the tiaining of competent servants of the State 
is a respectable motive. 

Nor again, is it in the narrow sense of Government service that this motive 
was interpreted, la that very dispatch of 1854, the Court of Directors hope that 
‘the material interests of India will not be altogether unafi'cctcd by the advance of 
European knowledge, that this knowledge will teach the natives of India the 
marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, rouse thorn to cmiulatc 
UR in the development of the vast resources of this country, guide them in their 
efibrts and gradually but certainly confer on them all the advantages which 
accompany the healthy increase of wealth and comrnerc.'. The promotion of national 
unity is one of the greatest Hcr\iccs that any iiihtitutieu can render to a Btate. 
Lord Napier, Cbaneellor of the University, addressing the gnidnates at the Convo¬ 
cation of 1800, referred to the question of unity of India, and hoped that the 
higher European culture introduced by the Universities would weave the boud of 
union for India’ and that ‘tJiosr' who Iiave filled a common hall, mixed on the 
sniTie benches and have crowded to ihi* fountains of knowledge with the same thirst 
and who have been fused together by the fire of the same gc/ierous ambitions 
would call each other fellow-eou/itrymen and do a common work’. Lord Napier 
went on to prophesy that ‘Univarsiiies in India are destined to a greater duty 
than they have cxeicised elsewhere’ and that ‘they would be not only the nursing 
mothers of learning and virtue and intelleetual delights, but the nursing mother of 
a new commonwealth’, and Mr. .Justice Innes speaking in 1876 in the Convocation 
address of that year puis bis hope lor (he introduction of constitutional racaBures 
in India on the spread of universiiy edueuliou in the country. 

Development of the National Ideal'' 

And what Indian Universities have done for the growth and development of 
nationality and the national ideal, the historian of the national movement in India 
will acknowledge. The founders of the national movement in every province were, 
many of them if not all, University men. The Indian National Congress was 
built up and till about 15 years ago was dominated by University men. The main 
stream of nationalism has been fed by the ideas that have their source in the bobks 
read and the instruction given in the colleges of our Universities has raised our 
self-respect and increased our appreciation of India’s achievements. Thus by the 
education of men to fill the various departments of administration, of men and 
women to bo the teacher’s of youth, by the introduction of tbe vivifying influences 
of western learning and civilisation; by the promotion of nationality and nation- 
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forming culture, the older univcrRities of India in general and university ol 
Madras in particular have served the intention of their founders. 

According to Sallust, the Latin hislorinn, dominion is maintained by the arts 
by which it was first established. This maxim is applicable to other than politi¬ 
cal institutions. The Univi'rsity of Madras having been established for the service 
of the State, it seems to me appropriate on an occasion like this to ask the ques¬ 
tion: How far does the University serve this purpose ? How far are the graduates 
that it produces equipped for the realisation of this purpose ? The service of the 
State is ail easy platform phrase hut a ddlieult ideal to real :r. Especially diffumlt 
is it in India where the State has been late in coming. In India where the service 
of one s dharma, caste, class, or community has long prevailed, the service of the 
State is noL easy to follow. For it c lls upon individuals and eommunities always 
and tverywhere to place the interests of the State above their own. It calls upon 
adminihtrativc officials, for instance, that on any question that comes before them 
for advice or decision they shall prefer the interests of the Slate, of the country, 
of the jieople as a whole to the claims of caste, or community, or self. It demands 
to take another instance, that whi'ii a legislature or an eleetorale is faced by a 
question of men or of aiTairs to be decided, political leaders shall see that their 
followers prefer the common good to the jirosperity of any inlerist however 

important or however hea\ily vi'Sted. It culls upon the makers of public opinion 

so necessary lor the life of every fri'e Slate, to stand and fight for the eommon 
wial ’ather than defend this or that smaller claim or demand. What has the 
University of Madras done to leach its graduates and under-graduates this public 
spirit and train them in these })olitical obligations ? Knowlt dge it has given them 
through its courses of study and examinations, and the eleverness and resourctful- 
nesH of the Madras clerk or ofliciul have been the (iivy and admiration of central 
and other provincial secretariats. liut what has the University done to train its 
mtii and women in that social character and spirit which the service of the State 
implies 1 

TgyMNiNo ON TtiE Social Side 

This cannot be imparted In lecture halls, though the good lectures in history, 
or literature, or polili''B or economics may ineuleati' a lesson on the need and the 
art of social snlidaiity. It is in the lif<- of hostels, and unions, and clubs and 
games that iiiider-graduales can learn to live <he social life and get rid of undue 
attaehnn nt to th( ir own family or neighbourhood or society. It is in such orga¬ 
nised bocial life of Folhgc or University that the future citizen ean learn to acco¬ 
modate his thought and will to tlu' thoughts and wills of others, to respect the 
n/jl'ds of others, to be mindful of his duty to otheis, to diseipliiu' his selfishnesB— 

in e word to Ii e the life of the 8tate. it is in the social life that the University 

piovuleK or encourages that this training for ’the life of the Stall' ean be secured, 
loe liiiivdsiiy lias no hostel of its own, aiiliough it insists on (^olleges niaintaiii- 
ir>. hostels. When we find that out of about ]5,000 undergraduate stiidenls only 
at cut 1,0(J() who do not live with their families live in hostels, and we know that 
who!( gioiijis of students like the Law and Medical students in the city arc 
wnhouL iiosleis, we cannot say that adequate provision has been made by the 
l^niversity for the social life of its sludents. Few of the colleges or hostels have 
lyommoii RpOoius where students could meet and learn to know each other and 
the dining niesHt's in most hostels still continue to be unsocial in their number 
and diversity. A University Union lias been started but on an experimental basis 
and in conditions hardly ensuring success. It is beeaiise our University is an 
examiuing University that the authorities have begun building an Examination 
Hall before thinking of building a University Hostel or a permanent and well- 
appointed habitation for a University Union ? Nor is the organisation of Univer¬ 
sity athletics and games within sight. There is, however, one bright spot in the 
recent annals of the University, mid that is the increasing encouragement and 
subsidy given by the University to the University Training Corps. But the Corps 
has always been under its saiictioned strength, and herf* and there Colleges have 
known to look askance at the enlistment of recruits to the Corps. If only College 
authorities realised what an excellent instrument of discipline and training ground 
of social character and leadership the University Training Corps is, the Corps 
would always be up to its strength and the prospects of neighbouring Universi¬ 
ties getting their own U. T. C s would be brighter than they arc at present. 
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The obligations of the University to students and to the State require that it 
shall provide itself and throuii:h its Colleges for that social education which will 
convert i(B students into citizens. There may be men in authority in University 
or (/ollcj^e vyho look with amused scepticism, if not with positive hostility, at the 
new social life and activities that fill a larger part of the life of the student than in 
an earlier ^>;eneration. They detract so much from the time and attention piven to 
the paHsinp; of examinations, and the parents of our boys, so runs the complaint 
of these critics, have entrusted them to the University and its Colleges to pass 
them throu^^h the examination mil!. J deny that University examinations are the 
only test of the usefulness of a TTuiversiiy student in later life. They test a few of 
the qualities necessary for suce'ss in life like memory, industry, application, con¬ 
centration of mind. Put the more useful (jiialities of leadership, tact, decision, 
management of men and affairs are learnt in the playiiicj fields, in the hostels, 
the unions, and clubs that a student joins in his University days. 

As for the intellectual side of University education I would earnestly plead 
that, the ^cniiiiu' tutorial system, which consists in a re^^ular Professor or Lecturer 
bein^ in chnr^^a- of a small number of students whose reading he t^iiides and with 
whom he dlRcusH(^s the sulqect of a weekly essay may bo more widely used, 

whe reas most coUc^^es seem to be satisfied with the imitation article which consists 
ill the aj)})ointment of a low paid corrector and marker, of more or less satisfactory 
aiiautU’K U) mor(' or less probai)le (picstioiis. It is the weekly essay and the dis- 
wil.h one's tutor, the trainmii: in the art of examinin^^ and appraising; 
oiitrinal documents or historical or political data or economic facts that distinguish 
the Honours courses at Eng;lish Universitiefi, and which would, till the want is 

made ^mod in India, make it advisable for our best graduates to English llniver- 
siiies to get a training which Indian Universities and Colleges do not at present 
provide. It is in the corporate union of teaidiers and studenls that the essential 
idea of a University is realized. It docs not require the teaching of universal 

knowledge to make a University. People who require all branches of knowledge 

to be taught in a UniverHity had better resort to an Encyclopaedia or a literary 
Jbinft'chnicon. The University was in its origin a Univcrsitas or corporation of 
masters and scholars. It is the corporate life of teachers and students living to- 
ge'her, learning from each other, the older generation infiueneing the younger by 
example more that by precept that constitute a Universily, and this w’O can have 
ill the Colleges and the Hostels of the University whatever may be its constitution — 
unitaiy, afliliating or federal. 

SOIKNCE OF xVDMINISTRAITON 

And with regard to the sul)j(>(rts of study at our University may T ask the 
authorities when thi'y set themselves to aiiswcT the, apjieal of distinguished 
pi'rsonages that [Jiiiversitics should select only a few subjects each for specialised 
and poHl-gradnale study, to consider the question of oiginising such study in a 
Hiibjeet wbieh should be specially appropriate to the University of Madras ? May 
1 put ill a plea for the establishment of a school of public administration under the 
auspices of the Universily ? The day is long past when administration was said 
to be an art i at her than a science, that it could be learnt only in the actual 
busiuesH of administration. Adminisiration is very much an art, but it is also a 
science ; for, what is a science but organised knowhalge on any subject. It is not a 

a teacher in the first flush of adininislrative experience that advocates this view. 

It was the eonvictioii of a great man of afi'airs. The late Lord Haldane was not 
only a great judge and lawyer but a great administrator. According to Field- 
Marshal Lord Haig, he was the greatest war minister England has evi^r had. 
Giving evidence before the Royal OommisBion on the Goal Industry in 1919, ho 
spoke of the ‘scienee of administration’ and when he was asked bf it was something 
which can be taught and not merely picked up, ho answered, ‘certainly—taught 
exactly as a university professor teaches his studeals, and he told the Comraission 
how when as fSceretary of State for War ho wanted military officers to bo trained 
in administration and found no special school of administration to hand, 
he sent them to the London School of Economics and Political Sciei^co 

and made use of its available resources. He went on to point out that for 

a school of public administration the atmosphere of a University was 
especially necessary and that it is ‘inspiring contact of the personality of teacher 
with that of the taught and the suggestion of not merely dry knowledge but of 
iuitiativo and personality at every turn’ which produces that atmosphere. Schools 
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of public administration arc to be found not only in London University but in 
Other Elltilieh and American Univer«itiefl. The institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion in En^ijland, the Enf^lish Journal of Public Administration and the ^renen 
International 1^'vit‘w of Administrative Sciences further show mat knowledge ot 
public administration is being organised and syslomatiscd, in other words, that it 
is capable of scientific treatment. 

Nor need the University strain its resources beyond its strength to found such 
a school. The work of the University Departments of Indian History and Econo¬ 
mics and of the Law College and of the College of Commerce, that was arid may 
be again may be pooled, and with the institution of Rcadersh’ps iri general i ^htics 
and in Public Administration and with the establishment of a University hosuu 
and Union to give the social atmosphere necessary -for real University training, the 
Madras llnivcrsity may inaugurate the career of a great school of public adruims- 
trat'on in India. Though limited in general political experience, India has had a 
varied administrative experiomie. Administration will always })iay a dominant part 
ill the public life of the country, as the State in India has to do many things Iclt 
elsewhere to private and corporate endeavour. The services in India are succeeding 
to the traditions of a famous civil service. The Madras Presidericy has prmlucea 
great administrators for itself, the Central Government and the Indian btates. 
The District Hoards and Municipalities are looking to a permanent civil service 
of their own lo ensure administrniive efficiency. There is also a growing body of 
men, who bereft of opportunities of University education like to go through a 
course in politics and economies and other branches of knowledge useful in admi¬ 
nistration. Such arc the new men, who, under the constitutional reforms awaiting 
legislative enactment may be called upon to undertake the duties of Legislative 
Councils. District Hoards and Municipalities. There are also the members of the 
Zamindar families who ever since the abolition of their special school about Ij 
years ago, have had to go away from the Presidency for their education or remain 
without it. It is a good and welcome sign of the times that Zamindars arc taking 
up position in the public life of the country. They have fthe leisure and the 
social position to enable them to become leaders. Hut modern leadership reejuires 
knowledge. The University of Madras seems called upon to supply the growing 
demand for a well-cqiiiiiped, seieiitifieully trained, and socially educated body of 
ndraiuistrators and public meu, and I hope it may soon bo able to answer that 
call. 

Call fok Sekvice 


It is this call for service that the University must acurpt, if it is lo continue to 
play a part worthy of its position in the public life lof the province. Time was 
when Cniversity men played the leading part "in public nfiairH. Not only in the 
pKib^sioiiH of Law and Medicine and in the iidininistralivo siTvicos but in political 
life Cijiveriiiiy iieii led and others followed. But for some time past the leadership 
ot India has been fast slipping from the hands lof University men. In Local 
BoartiK and in Legislative (’ouueils the dcmocratisation of the franchise has kept 
down the proportion of University men in them, and with the further extension 
Oi tranehise, especially in single member constituencies become the order of the 
day. University men are bound to sec their number still further reduced in the 
representative assemblies of the country. In movements towards social reform and 
amelioration they do not give the lead they used to give in the past. Ours is in part 
a civic TLiiversity. What has it done to fulfil its civic obligations ? Does the 
Corporation of Madras owes much to the business enterprise of the great commer- 
cinl houses. What are they to the University and what is the University to them ? 
Have its laboratories nothing to ofTer them as the results of chemical research? 
Have they nothing to offer it in the shape of endowments ? 

If the University and University men are to play an important part in the life 
of the country they must do something more than they are doing at present to 
add to the richness of that life. If the University may not lead, it can serve. If 
its men may not lead in politics, it can furnish politicians with ideas. There is 
especially one important intellectual service the University may render the country. 
India is aiming at national unity. This national unity if it is to endure must be 
based on a common culture. The political confusion that paralyses us is a 
consequence of the chaos of thought that prevails. It is in the evolution of a 
common culture that University can perform the intellectual service required of 
them. At Universities should be forged those ideas that will unite and bind, and 
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that will break the infliienoe of the many ideals and institutions that keep man 
from man and community from community in India. A theory of Nationality, 
or of Natural Rights, or of Social Justice, wliatever it is to be, this body of ideas 
must bnn^»; lof^ether the people of India, Hindus, orthodox and reformed, and 
Muslims, and Christians, and burn their mutual suspicions and hostilities out aud 
fuse their separate aspirations into a common purpose. Nor is this intellectual 
service to bo bounded by the frontiers of India. The {greatest need of the world to 
day is peace. Peace eometh only from understandinj^—understandinp; araonj^ the 
peoples of the world. The historical cleft between East and West is wide 
as ever. The hunnoiUHln^ of the ideas of the East and of the West—for East and 
West need each other as they fiapplcmont each other —is the task set before intellect 
tual men to-day. Universities in ind/a can do no nobler work than to bring about 
this iutellectual union between East and West. 

Advice to Graduates 

And now, graduates of the year, let me address a few words to yourselves. 
Althoutiih I have spoken all this time of the University, it is of you that 1 have 
been thinkinj]:. For it is not bricks and mortar that make a University—thout^h 
1 do b(»pe that the Library and the University lecture halls and hostel and Union 
will soon be built, but it is students and teachers that make a University. If I 
have, been piiltin^^ before the University the ideal of the service of the Htate, it is 
becauoi- f pray you will devote yourselves to that service. All the noble ideals by 
whKU Jodiaii youth are inspired at present can be realised in and through the 
S'lite. H you want your country to be one and uiiiled you must, whatever your 
calling in life, put the State above class or community. If you want your conn- 
tiy 1 ) be free >ou must iloek to the Hcrviee of those instruments of freedom, the 
army and the navy, however diflicult that service may be. If you want your 
eimitiry to be self-governing you must make use of all those opportunitiis foi 
S'^-lf-govcrnmcnt that Union Panchayats. Lical r>oards and Municipalities offer. 
Take a hand in the formation of sound public opinion in regard to local govern¬ 
ment as It is almost conspicuous by its absence. If government by the people is 
to be realised jiublic opinion must be alert and critical and constant. The lack of 
public, opinion is the greatest defect and danger in the public life of India. Do 
fiomething to make up the deiicicney, wherever you may be and in regard to 
however small a matter, even if it were only the removal of a village nuisance and 
if the method were only the writing of a letter to (he editor of a newspaper. Do 
not disdain the lower ranges of public life. By all means devote yourselves to 
national service. But remember, as a sympathetic English .visitor told an Indian 
student, that your country may be too large to devote yoLirselves to straight-away 
and you might begin by working for your immediate neighbourhood or village 
or town. 

Democracy spells responsibility and if democracy is to be a reality and not a 
mere paper constitution the sense of resjionsibility must be highly developed in 
every individual citizen—responsibility to one's higher self, responsibility to duty, 
responsibility to the common weal. National self-determination can come only 
from a nation of self-determining individuals, not from a collection of atoms blown 
about by every passing wind of doctrine or mode of life. 

in every sphere you cau practise the social and political virtues that are neces¬ 
sary for the prosperity of our country. The daily events of an ordinary life will 
furnish you with the opportunities. Jt was a saying of the great Negro leader 
Booker T. Washington : ‘Not everyone can do extraordinary things, but everyone 
can do ordinary things in an extraordinary manner’. The Government ollicial who 
is tempted to prefer individual gain or communal interest tp the high standard of 
conduct that should obtain in any administration worthy of the country, the politi¬ 
cian who is called upon to vote for the interests of his party or class rather than 
for the progress of the country, the rich landlord or merchant who would live a 
life of ease and self-indulgence would be all true nationalists and lovers of their 
country if they resisted the temptations of their order and made the call of the 
{State paramount. Thanks to a long drawn out process of political evolution, thanks 
especially to the widely-pervading dominance of British rule, tho Htate has at last 
emerged in India. But has it emerged in everyone of us ? As long as we think 
and work first and last for our owu selves, our own kindred or class or parly or 
group, the State cannot be said to be secure in India. For it is in the thoughts 
and acts of individuals that the {State lives aud moves and has its being. 
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LovJ': Tin-: Statk 

Pray thi not miaundcrBtand nii?. I nni not hoIdin<j!: ii brief for the paramount 
State, the totalitarian State, as it Is the fashion now to call it. If I have hero and 
elsewhere pleaded that dun rcj^ard and respect be p-iid to the State, it is because 
the State in India has not yet won tho wholc-hcarled aib'^ijianee of the individual, 
and tho claims of other secular inditutions arc, in practice, if not in theory, still 
treated ns BU|)crii)r. Hut the rc'speet and rej!;ard wo pay to the State is what is 

due to It—nolhini^ less —l)ut emphatically noiliiipi; more, than what is due to it. 

Cod, (tmseience and Ji('Ii<,don are tin? hit^hest peaks of human exporiLiice. 3 he 
State also is siilijcct to ‘hiirhcr /lowers’. 'J'be Hervicc; of t.ie Stati; is honourable 
H(’rvic(, it is the S(;rvi(m of Iroemen- it is not idol worship. It is to the extent to 
wh: h th(; State allows us to h' frci', sidf-respectine;, conscieuee-bound, that it is 
worthy of our love and loyally. Love of the State not moderated by humanby or 
morality leads to Hueh evils as political assassination, the tyranny of majorities 
over minorities ami international liitreds. 'I’lic State is mil an end in itself—it is 
only a means to an end whn-h is the individual. And it is when the individual is 
stronij;, sell-ri'liant, independ-Mii, able to resist the inlluenec of the crowd or of 

fashioii that the State is secure af^oiinst the lesser loyalties of t’^roup or class. Tlato 

in Hook IV of the R- piibli!: lias shown that it is thi^ individual that reeo}i:nizes in 
himself llic siijiremacy of Mu' Sjiirit and of Reason ovit instincts and impulses that 
will in political life reeo/^nize the sovcrtajjjnly of the Slate, The .man who subje^’ts 
Jus {('iiseience to I he Stale wili end by siibji'ctiiin; the Stal.e to himself as the 
history of Dictatorship in all aji^es has shown. The address of the i.Iaeobeaii poet to 
his beloved may well bo the motto of every true citizen of the Slate ; 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Jzjved I not honour more. 

Keep Free of Mateiualism 

He not mati’riulist. Materialism Is the creed of idnioeracy. It does not stand 
the strain ol war, or defat or depression. Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Hackel 
were tho fashionable iidliK-iices of rny sludent days. J have lived to see Ficifuitists 
beixmie sjjjfn ualists and R-itionalisin, displaced by PsycJio-analysis. RLuiember that 
yon arc the iuii’s of a e^reai. rcli};'i()us tradition. India, poor in the things of the 
world, is hcticr oil’ in liie tlun‘i;s of ‘In^ o.lier. Our Hindu ancestors were the 
disc.overers of a m-w world—the world of the Absolut,Islam has broui^ht into 
India the llamin^^, bclii'f of llie Unity and Personality of the Coilhead. And 
Christians belotif; to ‘the Word that was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ If 
Imri j-J <0 bf-coinc a Rreat, Slate, the wasti' plaei-s of whole ree;ions have to bo 
the \v(<iiids ol a thousand years have to be Iwali'il, and the omissions 
of wliole (>]>ocbs have to be made f.^ood. it is /ijianl.s’ work that Ik-s before ns. 
NoLOiue: !»ut K bf^ion can tlive us the nervous force that will urm us lor the 
luupc-be It was not a man of reii{j;ion but. a man of uHairs, Lorenz ) do Medicis 
,vuO said, 'Those who do not believe in another worla are more dead than alive 
in thib/ 

There is a bye-product of materialism that 1 vvotild like to warn you ap^ainsL 
In the latter yciars of my life amont!: students, 1 found a strain of cynicism 
ereepin;; into their attitude towards life. The lailuro of a formidable political 
movement, the slow rate of social and political progress, disillusionment of educated 
youth facing; the conscijiK'iicc of the economic sct-back of tho last decade turned 
p:eucroiis-heart('d youii}:; men into e.rabbod cynics. What does it matter ? And if it 
matters it wonb, matter lonf.-;—were the phrases one hoard on the lips of jounp; 
men of those days. I hope the youth of to-day have recaptured the enthusiasms 
that are appro/uiale to their nature. Hy all means bo realists, see thinj^s as they 
arc, SCO them as a whole. Hut cherish ideals of what may be. Not only are 
they blind, says Plato, who have no knowled/!:e of that which really is ‘but who have 
no distinct pattern in their soul, and cannot look like painters to the perfect truth, 
and contemplate the standard which they have yonder.’ Cynit-ism is the vice of 
disappointed and disillusioned old aRc. Tho predisposing; causes of despondency 
are not as stron/; as once they wore. The political liorizon is bri/;hter than it has 
been for some years past. A /i:rcat vista of social service has been opened by tho 
movement to remove uiitouchability. 

C4 
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SrKCTRK OF UNFMFLOYAfFNT 

Ono cauBc of the discontent ol youth is still as opera!ire as it was, Unemploy¬ 
ment Btill stares educated youuR men in the face. I \\ill not deceive you with false 
hopes. II wever much one uould like Government services to be stafTed by Uni- 
vei’sity men, one cannot, close one’s (yes to the fact that the supply is much greater 
than the demand. Nor have i any sovereign remedy tor the malaise. J will not ask 
you to ^^0 back to the land, it is cruel advice to f;ive to the University student 
that is not a Graduate in A<,o-ieulture. After havin^^ edueatc'd you out of love 
for and attachment to the sod ami urbaniy.(‘d your tastes and mode of livin/; and 
outlook men have no right to ask you to go back on whal yon have become. 1 am 
not competent to advise the University (»n the (piestion of the establishment of a 
School of Technology. Rut speaking as a member of the general public, I should 
say that uidess work is found in the factories, workshops and railways for the men 
trained in technology it would be a woelnl waste of highly trained men to pro¬ 
duce them. And it ttuy also beeome unemployed, lluy would in addition be a 
danger, for they would know something to do with their hands. 

There are two drastie reuK'dies that may stem the tide of unemployment if they will 
not already dispose of those already ummiployed. I'he first is that panaits should realize 
that their ehildren need not becoim' R.A's in order to earn the salary of an average 
B. A. A school-education, supplemented by shorthand, tyiie-wriiing or commercial 
lOnrse, or by secondary technical training, tir femtifu'd by prolieieney in sports is 
gee.orvily enough to get boys the living uhieh a Univiasity degree may or may not 
obtain. Parents should also look ahead at least 10 years for tlnir ehildren and see in 
what occupations the HU])i)ly would be somewhere near the demand, and determine 
liieir children's education in accordance with an iiitdligenl forecast.. And public o))iniou 
mainly through m'wspiipers and the advice of educated men should inform unin- 
lormed ])uiTn(s in the country-side of the true slate of an'airs. And here in pas¬ 
sing may I say that one eause oi unc'n)])Ioymeiit might ncd. have ojaialed if every 
stage ot education had been raised to lead to a corresponding stage cd ('inployment. 
H there had been elementary and secondary agricultural and industrial insti- 
tulions training boys for the ditlercnt grades of agrienltnral and industrial employ¬ 
ment, and if employers contented themselves with taking the grade ot man for the 
grade of work reipnred instead of succumbing to the vanity of having University- 
trained men in thi'ir ('uiploy, Him])Iy because they could he got for the low wag(‘ 
they oiler, unemployment would not have attained (he forniidnhh; proportionfi it 
hiiH. The Hocoiid remedy is (hat eoi/>ge.s should cense to de/iend for their exisleuee 
on the fre(’ income eolleeti'd Ironi Htiidenis. ft is because m most enlii'geH other 
tlraii Government eolbges as maiiy Hludeiits ari' admitted as arc nceessaiy tn keep 
the college going that more Univiasity graduates are prodio-ed than the country 
can a))Sorb. It is on endowments rather than on lee ine.onu' that llmversity colleges 
in the ^Vesl ri'ly. University idneation in India should not be fostered at the 
ixpenscuf the sludcnts and tlieir parents. 

pRioi; or WoRiv 

Whatever your eni[)Ioyment may be, take pride and pb'asuro in your work. 
Do yonr woik well, for work well done makes t()r tlu' dignity and Helf-re^))(‘et 
of man. Tliere is tiie story of a travidba- accosting some worki'i's who 
were busy building and he asked them what they were doing. One said, T am 
iloing this bit of masonry work’. Another said, '! am earning live shillings a day.’ 
A third man stood up and said, ‘I am building a Oatln'dral.’ Whalevei yonr work 
may be, remember that you are building a Al.ilhedral of Imlia’s greatness. If you 
are to be a clerk, write out your notes eirefully and neatly. If you are to be a law¬ 
yer or a doctor, do the Ix’st for your client or patient, whethfjr you are ])aid ill or 
well and without losing your souls to touts and praetici's unworthy of your pro¬ 
fessions. If you arc to be engineers or agricultural oflieers, remember that the 
hudding of India’s economic proHjierity is placed in your hands, ff you are to bo 
teachers, give of your best to your pupils, although there will be much to dcjiress 
you, the lack of public esteem and even of sympathetic society, especially in the 
rural parts, t]ie most disheartening eause of the depression being that men in 
authority will say that yours is the noblest profession, but will find that they 
can do nothing to make your soeial iiositiou correspond to your high ealling, 
wheicas in any well ordered tState, teachers ought to ho ranked in the highest class 
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of ])ublic Hui'vanlH. If you mo kinpted to Kcani]) your work or to do the miiiiiuum 
required to luin your Halary, or to tall a vie.luu to woiBt! t( iiiptaiouB, realize that 
thereby, y'Ui are ))ok1 polling the, day oi ludia’a recovery, Noh/cssa obliua. Jieiiieiii- 
ber that you me llniveiHiiy uk m and woiuen. ‘I^^veii ]>. Aa’- do thcBe tlim|j;s’ a com* 
plaint we hea/ vvhi'U Ibiiversiiy niiu wroiiji; ia a eoniphmeiil to the IJuivcrHily 
and a rdlcilioii on itw graduates. lie tiue to the Holeiim obli^^alioiiH you havi; 
underiakeii Juh alteiiioon wlieii you promined before all ihe world to conduct yuui- 
Belvee ‘ as beeuincB niLnibeis of the llniverBily in your daily life and conver- 
Bation’ . 


kr:.\ruN(; as ini; SrAi-F of Liff 

Toi^i iher with tlie liabit ot (‘ynieiKiii to which 1 referred a litih' while a^o, may 
I draw yoin atieiition lo another eliaracteri.^tie feature in ihe lile of thi; modern 
e:ruduate, aixl llial is a fallin;^ oil in the habil of rcRidinj;. Some readiiifi;, of 
eouiBe, (‘olMH ii'lo ll'.e life ut moht }_’iacluateK, readinjA of the daily iievvB- 
paper and ol i’. d. Wudi'house and ot Kdfiiir AValL-n i'. 1 have nothiriF^ to nay 

a^anihl tluse nieaiiB of rela.\alion. J am Ihinkiiq;- lallier of Ihe readings of ihe 
elaBhicH of laiejish liter:ilnr<' which used lo be more ^emral amoni; the •.qadiiateB 
of Ihe last eintiiry. Jkli'Ae nu', afier Ihlieion, there ih no Biieli Blall of life aw 
tjO(»kH, k'ntiii Mhe hliii'es and allows of oulia^eoiis fortune’ and the ‘iiiHolence of 
(ijliee and llte sjintns that j»atn'nl ment of the nnwoilhy takes’ you may find a 
leiuee o) tlu' leatins of ;o>ld. A thell ol hooks, bought and not horroweil, ou^dlt 
lo be the oinanunt of eveiy ^’;raduatt'’H home. K.ead tile two elasses ol books — 
books of knowledi'e and books ol j.owei. Uead books of knowled^o', tor whatever 
your dipai'.ii iiii ol woik, kiH)\\ledF,e iu the Bubjeet of yinir de|)artnient will al¬ 
ways be uh<iul. l'’or you never can till when the knowled^oi may be needed and 
the need will jaove the man and his foilniu'. It. is knowdeih;e added to the 
ehai’aetei yiui alieady imssess Ilia* will emsuie your promotion to tlu^ next Btajjje of 
sneeesN in iiiisiness oi adininistralion oi in tlie jiiofessions of Law', Medieiiu', d'eaell- 
ii.F' fOujAinei riiiF, or A|.-:ii' nil me. It is only llie second-rate man of allairs that 
despises laioks and talks Nacuously id' ex|)erienee. h’or what are books Imt W'ritten 
ixpeiunce f And the euatist men of action Irom .luliiis (’aesar to Mussolini have, 
been ereal readeis. Lead also books of ]iower, for you must not starve your 
emotions or will be tlv wisllul complaint ot Chalks 1 >arwin, who ailer years 

ol t-eieiiiilje ])teo( i npalion eo’ild no loiijmr enjoy a line of poetry. And if reading;, 
aeeoidin*'' lo ihe say me ol I Leon, is lo make yon a full man. you must allow 
your leao'm;' (o iii/lnenee your li/e. What is Mk! use of readin;^ Mill on Ja’herly. 
ol Aloiley en (’ompromisi, or lioussiau on lopiality if in onr daily lives we eJierish 
the dead hand ol eiistoiu or dale not la: in Ihe rieht with two or three, or reluse 
0 . treat uiilmiehables as men, oi in the woidri oi Morley ‘putend to aeeejit other 
pi epic's fal;choods Minidy because we cannot iiersuade them to ace,epl our triilhs”. 

11N i V1:1: s 1 r V S F r r FI: M F. NIH 

j'here is fim resjH'cl, liowever, in which the modem student is snpi'.rior to the 
.‘■idcnt of an oldi r |.'eneration and that, is in his soei il ojiportunilics. Hi' plays 
; ioies, lorniH elnk'S and societies of all Kinds and lakes an interest in social 
proideiiis. J'liese habits ed social life an' :dl hi the p;ood of the individual and of 
Hoeiely. C’onlinne in tlie habit-n of social life that you have formed in your under- 
FOaduatc days. Iw't your social eontaels bo nuimrous and ever widening:. Make 
friends in other eommunilies than your own. h'riendshij) ri'slrieted to your own 
laste is not lriendship--it is elanisliness. Lolilieal solidarity in India will come not 
from franelnse systems or unions —made by law, but from habits of sym]iathy with 
other peo])le tlian your own, habitual eonsideialion of the claims and ripdils of 
others, from a ‘union betwei n o))poHites.’ ft is thus that the evils of ])arty rancour 
or communal divisions can be ovi'reome. No man can be said to be a complete 
social bein'j; who has not friends in every eomniunity. Form clubs and associations 
of all kinds and live their social lib', llabindraiiath Taj^ore, speaking; lo the Knpjlish 
artist Uolhensiein attributed the low slaudard of social civilization iu India to 
the fact that ‘we in India live secluded amonji; n crowd of relatives, and things 
are done and said within the family circle which would not be tolerated outsideb 
But social life becomes an enlightened form of selfisliiiesB if it does not includii 
service. Especially for the aeademie niaii is social service iicecssary. There comes a 
moment in the lives of bookish men when hooks bep;in to jiall and life calls for 
life. Before that moiucut of eiiiiui come to you, or rather that it may uot come to you, 
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1 would afik you to take to Rome form of Hoeial service. Learn a lesson from that 
intercHtine: ehai)tcr in the history of En«j:Iish and American lIiiiversitieB—that 
which tells the history of the llniveisity Settlement. There you uill read how well- 
to-do hut generous yoiin^' men after their life at the UuiverHity was over, went 
and setlled down in the hIuiuh of London and other industrial cities, lived the life 
of the poor and tried to understand tlwon and their needs. J'"or llu'y felt that un- 
derstiindinij; must jircct'de service. ‘Jle who wdl love his neighbour must first 
know him\ said Canon Harnett to Arnold Toynbee, both of thou founders of the 
University tSetih'inent in Ent-dund. May I ])lead for the inauguration of some form 
of University settlement work conducted by graduates of the UnivU'sily of Madras ? 
.Slums and cileries arc always and everywhere witli us. C-onkl not a band of a 
dozen /graduates be found in Madras to t:o and live in a University settlement 
house near to or amid th(' surioundiiif^H of the poor and untoiiehables, and leain 
to understand the thonpjilB and feelin;;H and eiistoms of tlusc ])eoi'le laforc they 
attempt to helj) them ? Settlement, work may be the eontnbuliun of the Indian 
UuiverBity to the solution of the problem of uutouchability. 

Aid to the Univeiisity Teaditions 

Eimdly, be proud of your University. IfarHli thin^^s have been said of her in 
recent yuirs. She is not jjerfeet. Jn this very address eerlain directions of improve¬ 
ment have been pointed out. Ihit };iven the conditions of her life, her i)Overly in 
MKli)wm:'ms and the short lime of hei cMstenei', slu' has done t^“d 

imanoiabi'i work. Slic has produced some of the pnatesl men of modern India. 
And lu.'re may 1 be allowed to reb-r to the loss the ITniversily luu. snslained by 
ihe di'ii'h this year of four men—who wen; her sons—and who have shed lustre oi* 
her name. Sir C, Sankarun Nair was a ^reat jiulEe ami stateBiimn. Sir C. V, Kumar* 
bwami SasLri was emimint as lawyer and as a .Iud^('. Dr. S. KantJiaelmi'i was a ^teait 
snr'reon and a Ei'cat philunthropist. Mr. M. A. Candeth was a distinmiished teacher 
and edueatioiial adminisirator, a builder of the University Trafnin^’; Corps, 
iind of BOeial life and peace in the Univ. rsjly and in the city. The 
traditions of our University have been built by ihe life and work of men 
Hiieli as these. They are traditions of haid woik, seiviee and honour. TreaBurc these 
traditions and live to honour them. 'They are few, birause our University has been 
only 75 ywars in existiiiee and till a few years n^o it olleis'd no teaching of its 
own, and till the other day it hud no social life of its uwm. Hut few as these trabi- 
lions arc they must bo fostered. 

Add to these traditions by your own careers of seiTiee. WJialevcr chanECH may 

lake place, I pray that tlu' spiiil of the University may la' always the sarnt. Tohl- 

iii<;' times are helorc iJic Univeisily as helorc other inolitutDiis we have taken from 
lh(’ West. (>ueslioi]H will he asked frequently, pei’sistditly about the utility of tlie 
University to the cimimon man. d'he man jii llu! stieet. or ratlier in India, the 

man at (lie jildneh oi at ihe loom wdl ask of what use (lie University is to him. 

'J’hc only satisfying-; aiiswd Ihai tfji; University can f;ive is S( rvice. 'I'be service of 
ihe .State, of sociely, uf cimntry oij;;Jit to he the objeelivt! of the University. And 
you men and women uf the llnivcrsily of Madras can justify your training and 
UeyH’eiH and the e.'.junditnre uf Ihe Slate ami tlie University and purents on 
Dniviisity edmaition only by n career of service. 'J'he note of modern j)olitieul 
and social life is seiviei'. A inodetn I'kaneh writer has ur^med that the criterion of 
modern soven-i^nty is service. A S'ate is enlilleci to soverei^oity only to the extent 
to which it serves its people and the world. The University of Madras W'ill earn the 
ri'yo'ird of men only liy Ihe ijuanlily and quality of its sirviee. That you ^^raduateH* 
of Hie University of IMadrus may he at all times ready to do service is the prayer 
of one who wants his University to lake an honoured })lace in the life of his coun¬ 
try. India wants so much service and of such varied kinds there is none of us so 
imor, so maimed or crippled that he eanuot briup; somethinti; of his own to the help 
of his country. Jfouever lowly your position may be, you can and must servo it, 
'J'he poet (kouph speculatinp; on what inip;ht have been the last words of Wellington 
puts words into his mouth which ini;^dit well serve ns your motto in the life of 
service to which 1 ask you to dedieiile yourselves, and which ou behalf of <ho 
llnivcrsily i wish you Cod-speed. 



The Annamalai Uoiversity Convocation 

Thn ( ’onvocH’ion of tlic Aiinamnljii rinivf‘i«i<y \v»h hokl iil. 7Vnn!ini!iliiii»a{j:ar on 
Ihe 30th October 1934, tlio ('IjaiKallor, //, li. Sir Ovuriiv SUuili ii pn'sidiii^. Ihu 
fiint'tiori vvaH hi id in the Hpa(*i()iin Univcrsily Hall, vvlu ii; had ^aihcrrd lar^n 

aHHcanhly. Mr. h\ T. Krislnfav, Si'cn taiy, the MadiaH Jjrjj^islativc Council, 

dclivcrcil (he (’onvocation addrcHH, ol which the following are extraclH 

The fOidroverHy ^e^^■u•di^^ th(‘ uiin and purpose of edn> ation and cKpecially 
higher ediicadon - whether it nhould he Idieral or cultural or whether it Hhuuld he 
iiHefiil liiui practical,—iw as old as education ilscif. 

In Indiii, the hifz;heHt ideal of education was knowledi^n’ for its own saki’. Ihe 
lhalimins (tor they were the repositoiies of learni 'p) were enjoined by (heir J diariiia 
not to S(‘ll (heir icarninj::, not (o eii^>aee (heinselves in IiuratiM' ocenpations or to 
aceiiiniilate wealtli. Jf they in(u»oj)o!iscd leannne:, it was hecaiise other coininiinitiey 
}>iob)ihly preferred to monopoline (he more lucrative professions and ocenpations. 
Aneu iil Jlindu soeiely was built on the principle of co-o])eratii n and service, each 
individual (airryin/^ on bis pre-delerinincd Dharnia fur a eoinnion jiiirpose without 
envy or hatred lurainst any otln'r. 

'that 'ho lii;:heht learning; was pursued for its own sake did not mean that 

O'‘enj)a(ional and luofessional skill was uodevelopid (»r that the utilitarian and 

P'ia('tie,'l seienees were lu^^leeted. If anything is eliair from a study of aiieierd 
Indian history and liti'ruture, it is the fact of an all-ionnd development of its 
inhaliitanls in all hranehes ot knowleiljj;!' and in all the arts of jaaice and war. 

At the lime of tlie introduction of English ediicati »ii in this country, there 
were famous eentres of oriental learning sueli as Niuldea and Henares, while, 
se,att(*ri'd fhnm/^hout the country, (here were schools in which edncalion was imparted 
in the three U’s. Voiaili./iis w'ere mostly hiTedilary and vocational training: was 
i.a'neially pivi'ii in thi- i'aindy. Dnt India remained sliut out, fioni a knowled^^e of 
the modern sciences and arts, and she was adheriii/i; to her traditional melhuds of 
learning. 

I]^ . UODUCTION OP EnOI.LSII 

'I’lic mlioductlon of I0n;;lish education produced a piofonnd elnuipi'. It was 
aecompaniul liy a disfinct empliasis on its litililailaii character, which, thon;^h 
hoien'ide made to a/lord a sliinnlus to education, has, (o no little extent, aticeted 
ihe siihsiquent hishu'y ol higher edncalion in tins country. 

!i; their desiie to iinjirove iheir iiiati'rial position and to obtain thos{'0))por- 
tui.:ip, h rd si'iviee, which en!j)li>ynu nt under a pioprissive p(>veri!ineiit anxious to 
tiriii*' idioUf the prosjiciity and contentment of its suhj^els, atrorded, Indiaus he^an 
to ' valuale Enjelish edncalion in teinis of j^n\cj n mint sirvieie J’.nr no (iovernrnent 
v-oeid emj'l'iy on niilinuted nuniher of suhoulinates. and the bujiply of ^^raduates 
{,.1 oiilhti i|ip('d the n ijiiii'emeiits of (lov i rnim nt service. 

ill IS'!.’), lOiiolisii lejiiaeed J’ersian as the Ianpoia;.::e of the eourfs and many 
I'kiL;lish educated men tiiriiid to Uii' profession of Ijavv, but that profession also 
Huim fa'caiiie overcrowihil. d'he iiiiinhcr of p;iaduali’H who are now' p;ointi out to 
otlier piofcssions or are cliaikiii;; out independent careers for themselves lias not 
been altopellicr ni pli^ible, but tlie tu-na’iita^o'of such persons as coiujuired w ith 
tliose who lloek to CJuvernmenl siTviee or the Law is very smaJl indeed. Lor this 
state of allairs, it is not. the students that are responsible. It is no use telling 

them that they are not after knowledge for knowledge’s sak(‘. 

To exjiect H’overnment to create extra administrative posts for the ])urpo8e of 
providing for these unemiiloycd graduates, is to invite lulministralivo iniHiciency and 
iiiianeial extravagance. kSelf-riiUaiiee cannot be taught by an education in depend¬ 
ence on others. lUit no kind of education which is divorced from the main direc¬ 
tions anil intcD'Hts of ordinary life and fiom the activities in which the mass of 
mem and women must perforce engage thenibelves, can be said to be satisfactory 
or can survive long. The system of higher education in this country was based 

on the English type in the last century, which laid strccs on ‘the humanities’ as 

against scientitie and professional eourscs. The meehanieal and industrial activities 
of inodcru society are so dependeut on applied science that it is necessary to give 
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o^L^‘^l)i/('d iiiHlniclion in it Rom(‘vvhm\ 'J’Jk'hc* ncliviticR (IioniHt'lvnR cannot by any 
nicaiiK be avoieb'd. Nor cun llic ‘::rowiMf^ hunger for iinivcrsity cdiicufion anion^ 
the woikdH and Kinallcr liadcHtncn and aj^ricnlliiristH ))c HiipjjrcHRcd. It Ih there!- 
fore ncccHsary to devise inetliods by whi'di tlie hip,ht^’t' education obtainable in our 
IbiiviTKitu8 can be more (/Ibctivcly directed to niodean i)uri) 08 e 8 , more; widely 
hliarcd with the fommon iteopic and m. re ad\anln^eously enipJoyed for the benebt 
ol the nation. Without the kind of (ducation piven in a univerHity, the men 
cn^a/j;('d in modern induHtnal aclivilicR are not likely to bcconu! humaniKcd eir 
hbi'iabsed and ])erhap8 ate not even likely to carry e>n their activitic'S etliciently. 
Tlu' ^emaal atniosplujc ed university life, far fri'in beceunin^ de-academised, is Hure; 
l(> cemie invjt^oiiiUd, lelicslieel, and eniicluel by its hemp brought iido intimate 
coiitact willi thi' living; ))iobl(mH of mealcin society and ))y the' brin^iiiij: to^elheT 
ol youn^^ men eii eblleient walks of life of vaiyinp temperaments and vaiyiiii.' 
outleioIiH, tor ))urp{is<h e)f common study and if lutssible of c()mmon icHideiicc. 

'Idle' trend e)f ediie.dional ]>re)^;r<'H8 e verywlicie is teiwarelH the inelusie)!! of variouH 
kinels eif teeliiiieal and i)i'ofe8sional couises in ceelle^es and uni\eiHilies. 

It i.s neov ])raetieally ree'O^Mdseel on all handH that the eainalisation of e’diieaition 
in [Hiiely literaiy efiuises slienilel be arre'Hled, and tlinl edueatie)!) Hhemld be diree’.te’el 
nie)i(' ('.Nteiisivi ly than iu)W towards voeatioinil and jirofessnmal purpose's. I’ut it 
wdl be iulmitled that tin' (stabbshinent ol !i (\jllepc eu' Institute e)f 1 echn(ile>|_';y is 
noi an e peiiine nt. winch an inlant Univeisily may Jiastily plunm' into. Jlie esta- 
id.'sijrnent e;i siieJi a eeiHepe* or iiiHlitutc reejuire'H money, buildings, tiained and 
eompe'teiit leae'hers, an industrial neighbourhood and aliiio8i>hcre. 


UNIVJ'iiSn V ri.ANNiNe. 

ff it were etpe-n to me to re'conslilutej the Annamalai Unive-rsily and as an in- 
eideiit of such loeoiistiliition to deal with the' Maelras University als(', would 
moelel this University partly as a leaehinp^ and re-se'aieh uiuverHily and partly as 
idiiliatiDi.' univerrity ieir the whole' of the' 'lamil Naelu e)ii the type of the Andhia 
Uiiiversity. I would convert the' Madras llnive'rsily into a nintary e)iU3 coidininp 
il to the limits of the (dly e)f Madras. 1 we.uld eonstitute an addiliemal 
University f(jr the' Kerala eountry. It will then lie possible' lor lliiH 

University to exie'iul its activities Ihioiudiout the Jamil elisincls and to 

car.y (»il| moie elleclively tlian il is neivv able tei do, the object fe'i’ which it was 
created, vix, tin' “cncouraLn'memt of hi^-'llcr education ami reseaich in the 
Tannl (list.i.'ts of the Jh'esieleney of Madras’ as stated 

the Annamalai Kniver''dy Ae*t, ll)L\S. A Uni\ersily a.l Waliail foi the' AiidhiaJesa 
a Kerala University ior ilu' west coast districts, and a IriiveTMly at this p are- leer 
tlu' (levelo[>Miciit, of the jee’cnhar culture and penius ed the' lamils opera inp thiuiiph- 
ont d'amil Nadu, with a UinveTsily at Maelras coniined to the t’lty ol Mae ras sup- 
p.lcmciitiim ll\e woik fd all the thie'e* Triiversitiis, wouhl be aii ideal disUibutiou ol 
Kniversily aieas and funefiems, and would pi\e eaeli ol the I niversilie'S the neces¬ 
sary nil in’b.TS, finance's and elipnily, elernaneled by ihc I uiveisi y, 

and consonant with the expe'ctations formed of it. Jhe Madias Univi'iBity. 

sitnaled ill the imlilical capital of the Presidency, in the! midst ol h 

miillifarions political, social and inte'lle'etuiil activities, woiile not lose; any of its 
impe.rlanen eir iise'fulm'SH. To the sue-ccssful profe'ssional ea.llepcs which alreat y 
exist in the flity, it e-euiid aeld well-e'ijuipped tedinolopical iiiblitiiteH wlmli, 
siliialed in the' midst of facteirie's, mills and workshops would not snller fiom ^ 
that laek ed facilities for iinu-tieril tniininp eir that ahsence eif the neecssary iiieiiiS' 
trial almos[)he'rc which ads as an obstacle; to the fdartinp of such luslitulcb ii 
this mufassal, noi.-iiuiuslrial, thouph intellectual e;cMtre. Iarranpmme' .is 
lead to (luplicidioi) of woik hetween this UniveTsily ami 

!is a strikini^ example e)f "hich may he menlioiie'.d the iiitreKluediou of lloiuiurs 
course in Tamil in the Madras Universify and i.he faedlilies pivcn or proposed te^) 
be piv.'u in sumo of its ct.llepes for instriie;tion in such couises. Any pre)posa a. 
this stape to e xtend ihc area ed operations of this Ilinvcrsily or to limit that of 
the Madras ITiiiversily is sure; to he opposi'd not only by the Madras DniveihAy 
but also iiy the private.'ly manapeel eemstitucui collepcs in the ( ity wnich tlepeml 
alimist entirely on the suiiply of sludcuts from llie; districts. Ju the interests o 
hiplie'r education and of the development of those departments of studies relating 
to applied science which are of vital importaucc to the nation, the eiueslion oupm 
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to bo exfiminnc] in [i diHpaRsion.ato and altruistic Rj)irit, and if that bo done, a 
working arranc:onif;nt can bo arrived at by which all the Llnivcrsities in South 
India can work in co-operation with one another for their common benefit. 

Unemployment 

Several pooido who recommend opening of schools or colic, t^cs for c:ivin;j: techni¬ 
cal or induHtria; instruction, as a panacea for non-employment, foi^ot that no 
amount of technical or prof(‘SHio!ial instruction can itself provide employmonf, It 
can only li!, a person who receives it for the o[npl()ymont or profession for which 
it trains him. Jly itscli it cannot create industries or businc'ss. The utmost it can 
do is to instil into persons possessin^^ capital and intending to iir.cst it in iiulnstrics 
or business, snflieient confidence to come forward with their capital, instead of 
keeping i, buck, for fear that lor want of expert or tcchnieal assistance, such in- 
dnstrii , or business would fail. 

The fact is that the prohl-mi of unemployment is not a pure problem of edii- 
eation. It is a comijineil politnail, soei.al and economical problem. It is not oiir 
system of education that is solt'ly rcsjionsihle for the present stati! of unemploy¬ 
ment cither ainon^ the Univi'i'sity graduates or amont:; thii still lare;cr body of 
educated men who have; not obtained Univiu-sity dc^^r(H)S. The real causes of such 
uiiemploymeiit is the absence of avenues of employment. 

The subject nf cnijiloynn'iit and of the bi‘st methods of relieving; it—whether 
it. is found anion^^ th(! e(!u'*ated or the unedneated classes—is irn'levanf to my 
pres(‘nt theme which is confined entirely to the explanation of the aims and 
ideals of this University and nothinij; nniro. 

This University is an infant University. There is no reason to fear that any 
appreeiabit' pm’c.cnta;;!; of the few hundnid graduates which it has turned out is 
Huili'rine from want of emi)loymc!it. Its activitii'S conducted in the Orif^inal Section 
in the Music UoIIcl^c and in th(i Collcj^c for the traiuinf^ of J’atulits, arc clciiiiitcly 
calculated to fit a larp:c number of the youn;j; irnm educated within its walls, 
dircc'Iy for a profession. So liras this Uiiiversity is coiunumed, the riucstion of un- 
employment has not Ixv.ome a prcssiuf]; problem. Supposin^^ however that many of 
Its alumni arc nnabli' to <:;('t employmcni. and settle down in life, this University 
would still consider it to he its duty to baardcast its culture. 

1nAT)i:QUACY of AoOOMMODATtON 

lli^dier '•(lucaiion, even if it is imparted M men who cannot ^mt on otherwise 
and wlio liiivo to di’pf'iid on it for their livelihood, is in itself bad. The men' 
iiK'noise in the numbi'r of graduate’s who depend on their cdueation 

lor liieo bvelihood ts not jiroof of the statement, which is not unoi'casionally 

mad- tha« many of those who p:() to tin; Univeisity an; ‘unfittisl to benefit by Uni- 
vcrsiu ciluealion'. If by this staU'nn'nt is meant that the only persons who are fit 
foi y 1 ''.crsity (!du 'ation are those whom fortune has favoured, it is not, always cor¬ 
n'd '>n the Ollier hand, many a man has licc'ii cnahhid by his University cdiK'a- 
lion M,o iu’cnk his birth’s invidious bar', ‘breast the lilows of cireiimslance’, ‘make 
by i' vee his merit known’, and ‘live to clutch the ^aildcn keys’. The trouhle’to-day 
jH n -1 t.hai unfit graduates .are turm’d out by the universities, but that well-qualilicd 

and dcserviiifj; pjraduatis arc unable to earn their bread and make use of their 

ciineatioi! hi the bi'St .advanta^m. 

On account of the inadcipiacy of accommodation in our professional ctdlo^ms, 
and their inability to meet the demands for admission made on them, scores^ of 
(■ompi'i.ent ^^raduates and undei’-p:raduatcs are aniiiially refused admission into thorn 
on {^rounds other than their unfitness. Some of the ^^radiiates of this University 
havn shared this fate. Such refusal of admission necessarily involves the refusal 
of opportunities of (jualifyin^ for independent professions without depending on 
(foverumeiit jobs. It also deprives the community of the services of competent 
men in the professions from which they are thus excluded. It is believed that the 
existing professional collej^^es can, with their present equipment or with sli^^htly 
iiu’reased cqnipim nt, easily be made to take in more stiulents and if tins is brouj^ht 
to the notice of the authorities, it may have satisfactory results. On purely 
academical t^roumls, it is desirable that the impediments, m the way of competent 
younjj; men, to the acquisition of professional qualifications should be removed. 

The ru'^lcct of the vernaculars inevitably led to the neglect of mass education 
with the result that the poverty of our people is equalled only by their ip;norauce, 
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Ncfirly 81 per coni, of the nirile i)opnIaf.ion and 97 per cent of the female population 
of the Tresideney arc atill unedneated and do not know ewen to read and write. 
MoRt of Iht'tn Rtill believe that the nun ^ocR round the earth once daily, that cclipscH 
lire cauRtal by two Hcrpenta d<'vourni;i: the huh and the moon rcRpeetively, that it is 
pollution to touch or }j;a near certain cbiRReH of people, and that illncRR and cpidc- 
mies are eauRed by aiie:ry j^mda and ^oddcRHCH. 

MaHH education will brin^^ in itn wake a p;reatcr moral and material cflieieney, a 
reduction in crime, better Hantitation and public health, comparative freedom of 
the ]>reHent from the rapaeily of the URurer, a Rolution of the problem of the 
illiterate voti'r and many other advantaj;eR. It will make jjjovernment caRier. An 
illiterate nation has no politics. It cannot feel the f^low of patriotism. 

Elemkntaky Epucation 

As rep;ardR education for the ehild, it is now almost universally roeof]jnised that 
it IS a function of (Jovenimcnt and that it should be eompulKory and free. It was 
mad(' compulsory in J^itdand in 1870 aiiil free in 1891. d'he compulsory n/jje now 
stands in Enelaiul at M and tlicre is a Htroni:; agitation to raiHc it at least to if), in 
India nttempis have bi'cn mad(‘, at least since Mr. (lokhale’s JOlementary Educ tion 
(hii oflilll in lh'“ Imperial Lt'ijjiHlativ'e Uoiincil to introduce the priiiciph; of com> 
pulsion in primary (ducation. In this jircRideney a modified form of compulsion 
ali-cjidv prcvVils. Ihil in of this, the extent of juvenile illiteracy that exists in 
IIk’) 1’jeHidcncy is a] 1 pallitl^^ In tlie year out of a total of 7,817,7(58 hoys and 
0 .' toils between b and 20 years of ap;e, only 1,00,'5,081 and 2(5(5,202 respee- 

iivelv 'At're literate. The Unemployment Uommittee of Madras pointed 
out that, 

'the reRponsibility for the removal of tluH illiteracy rcslfl mainly on local boards 
and muiiieiy)aIitieK".and added : 

“(/onsiderinyi: (he )>rimo importance of elementary ('dueatinn in the work oi 
natioii-buildint:: and the value of a rise in th(3 y;cneral level of intelb^onee as an 
esRt'iitial condition of prot::reHH of ail kintls, the nct^Iect of duty on the part of jiublic 
bodies in this respeet easts a serions rellection on their patriotism and their disinter¬ 
ested zeal for people’s welfare’’. 

If th(‘ respoiiBibilily for comyuilsory jiivi'iiih^ rdneafion rests on loeal bodi(3s 
that for adult education rests on tht' educated comrnnnity. The work of adult 
ndiieation may seem ddlicnil,—weil-niy;!! impossible. Put the diiriculiy of earryintc 
out (he wnik, irieird beiipi; had to its vital importance, nturhl to bo oidy a prouiiil 
for mak/nc Hpeeial e/lort.s and not for jn‘t,deetin;( tin' work. Those who art' frie.hf- 
eiH'd, aH well as (liosi' who nv/uire yiracdcal in pi,innioii: ami r:irryin<> 

out a sehi'ine ()f mass ediicadon, can do nathinj^^ lietlcr than sfiuiy (he (/ctails 
of the, enllurid eampaitoi in Soviet Uii-sia which has within the enur.se of Hftonn 
y<' 5 \TH TcHulted iti a mote or less complete luiuidatioii of illiteracy in that 
vast area. 

W’iih hundreds of ('dneated men on one side sfarvinp: or nnhay^py for want ol 
eniji/oymont and a whole mass of Ihc pO})nhition on the other, not knowiii'' 
even to read and wn((', it is sur/irisjn/^^ thnt we do nothing to utilise the former 
for iJic edncution am/ uplift of the Lit lor. Wilh ; 3 :ranarieH full of corn wc look 
with uncoiieern aiul cnllouBiioufl on onr starvin*^^ countrymen / 

A committee ol educational eaplnina assisted by a nmnU body of /lublic mi'ii 
and philanthropistH should be formed at once, either lor the whiile Presidene.y 
or a i^roup of distriets or for each district for the cohectum of funds and for 
orp:aihsinp: a widespread scheme of mass edneation. About 2.0C)0 teachers should Iw 
reeniitrd for the Tamil dislrietR alone, for two years in the (Irst liiRtanee, on a 
salary of about iis. 30 or Us. 35 jier rnenflom each, and they should if 

practicable be y^^iveu a brief traininp; and then distributed amonp; the distriets 

accordinfi: to the reijuirements thereof. If it is impossible to y^dve any trainin^,^ 

it may be dispensed with. The money required is not much and can come partly 
from Government and partly from the public. Home years ap;o, the Government 
spent four lakhs of rupees on a temperance propay^mnda, but the extension of 
primary education is no less important and will probably yield better rcsuItR. 

No additional biii]diny!:8 need be constructed ; existiny^ school buiIdiny.;,R, temples, 
choultries, chavadios and the pials of private houses can bo used. The committee 
above referred to can draw up a few lesRons on such subjects ns the structure 
and functions of Government and its departments, the functions and uses of 
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Local Sclf-Govcrnmnnt, the part played by the Pi3lico in a well-ordered State, 
why taxes are paid and how they are spent, the purposes of elections and the 
necessity for their purity, personal byjijicne and rural sanitation, drink and its 
evils, religious toleration. The teachers appointed will ^ivo set lessons in these 
subjects and wil! also teach the three R’s to all men and women below 45 or 
even 50. Their work will be cheeked and inspected by non-oHieial agency, I3y 
this means all our (educated and deserving young men who are now unemployed, 
can be harnessed to a work of the utmost national importance with profit to 
themselves and with stupendous possibilities for the country. The volunteers 
in the army of the nation reeruib'd for this groat woir against ignorance can also 
do social Wiirk in various other fields. Of late, iu this country, a reaction has 
set in, in favour of several unjust and inhuman enstoras which the conscience 
of an earlier generation of English eJucab'd people had unreste vedly condemned. 
Sometime!, intidleetual dishonesty finds justification for customs which its observers 
have lu/ moral courage to abrogate, yuch reaction and intellectual dishonesty 
ha\e to bo comliatt'd as much as ignorance and illiteracy. For all these purposes, 
our band ot national volunteers will be of great use, provided that they under¬ 
take their work not for the sake of money but iu a truly religious and apostolic 
spirit. 

One of the main causes why English-edneatcd men have not been able so 
far to umicrtake the education and social uplift of the masses has been their 
Tiegleet of the vernaculars and ,of speaking and writing in their mother tongue. 
J’his University, by devoting apeei.il attention to the intensive and extensive 
development *of Tamil language and literature, is intending to raise up a class 
of men who, in the word^J of the late Reverend O. IJ, Pope, will ‘foil in Tamil, 
think in Tamil and speak in Tamil’ and thereby make thcaiseivcs ‘intulligiblo and 
useful among the Tamil people,’ 

Tamii. Cultuke 

The language and culture of the Tamils date hack to a rornotc antiquity. 
Apart from its antiquity, the d'amil language contains a eonfinuoiis and rich 
literature: and a critical study of it besides being valuable in itself, as pure 
intellectual pahulum, as much as the study (d any of the classical languages 
is necessary for lighting up many of the dark jilaces in Sonth Itidian history, 

Tins University hiis set up a high standard in Tamil for the intermediate 
and th(’ P. A. examinations, .has started an Honours course in Tamil, has an 
oriental section for giving instruction in Tamil and has also got a College lor 
training Pandits in Tamil. Recently, a dcfiartment of d’amil Itcsearch has been 
t.et up, and in course of lime it will make important contribiilions to philology, 
to the study of ancient d’aniil works, to (rpigraphical knowli'dgc, and to the study 
of the origin and history of the Tamil and nlphnhet. Tamil 8choiarH 

of the highest eminence are on the teaching stair of this Universiiy and their 
\ ry jirescnee oi our midst is a liberal ediKodiou to our students and an 
inspiration for tlic study and development of damd. Profound Rcholarn trained 
on traditional lines are hi're collaborating with upial/y profound scholars who 
nr, trained in western scientific methods of study and criticism. 

This Universiiy will not oidy familiarise its scholars with ancient d'amil 
literal lire, but is intending to undertake the publication of now books in Tamil 
on subjects of modern science, history and philosophy. It has already broken 
the ice by the publication of a book on modern Logic by Mr. Appalacba- 
t\wr and haft ndverUfted w lor w treatlfte on Chemistry. 

in this country at ptefteuV, the proleftftiou ol \etterft \ft not aft ft.Vtrfte,t\Ne. wft \t 
’ought to be, so far as the Tamil language la concerned. \deft\iread Ignorance ol 
the masses is not a soil on which the plant ot literary productivity can houiifth. 
A conscious endeavour must bo made to increase the out post of useful books 
written in the Tamil language and it may bo expected that the teachers 
attached to this University and the scholars going out of it, will ere long 
enrich the Tamil literature with their contributions to the slock of useful 
books in the language. There is hero wide field in which the more capable 
of our University graduates can find profitable employment iu the future. Some of 
them can also get absorbed in the profession of Tamil journalism for 

which, with increased literacy in the laud, there will be increased scope. 
An essential feature of Tamil literature is its sense of cosmopolitanism. 
People speak of a national education, sometimes without being clear as to 
05 
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what is meant by term. If it means that education should first concern 
itself with the nation’s own history, with its contributions to knowledge 
and culture, with literatu re, and with its philosophy, it may well be claimed 
that this University is imparting such education in the truest sense and is 
helping to a rejuvenanco of the South Indian people and a return of the South 
Indian soul to its best traditions. 

The working of the University during the last five years has fully de¬ 
monstrated the necessity for more funds to enable the University effectively 
to carry its avowed objects. For the setting up of a College of Technology, for 
the starting of a training college, for the organization on a permanent footing of 
the department of Tamil research, for the salvage and publication of ancient 
Indian works, for the oncauragmeiit of Books of modern knowledge in Tamil, 
and for various otltnr purposes, the University is in need of funds without which 
it is unable to bo of maximum benefit to the public at large. Few kinds of 
patriotic service to the Tamil land can be conceived which are of greater value 
than liberal financial assistance given at this juncture to this University. Many 
wealthy members of the charitable community to which the Founder of this 
University ‘belongs arc running Tamil or Sanskrit Fathsalas in various places. 
It would bo a vAorthy object of charity for them to found scholarships and 
hostels for the advanced education m this univiTsity, of the boys taught in 
their tiathsalas, and to emulate the example of the Founder in making 
this TTiiversity a success. I'he famous mutts in South India have always been 
centres nf great classical and religious learning and have inutirially aided in 
disseminating knowledge and religion. This Llnivcrsily now represents the soul 
of Tamil literature and culture. May wo not hope that our matathipathis will send 
ihcir disciples for study to the Oriental section of this University and that they 
will enrich this University as well as immortalise themselves by founding a lew 
chairs for the encouragement of Tamil research and of the study of the Kouth 
Indian bystom of philosophy. 

Advice to New Graduates 

Graduates of the year I I congratulate you most heartily on the degrees and 
diplomas you have received. 1 congraculatc such of you as have received medals 
or prizes on the distinctious obtained bo you. 

Do not treat the degrees and distinctions obtained by you as the termination of 
your studentship, but treat them as the beginning thereof. During your college days 
your curiosity was cramped by the dread of cxaininationH. Now that you are free 
from it, you are no longer restricted in your choice, and arc at liberty to develop 
your own tastes an I interests. The more you fi'arn, llie more you will discover you 
have yet to learn, and the greater will be your desire to learn. Deeper you dig the 
sand spring, the more profuse is the water that fiows out. By all means, earn 
money and become rich but at the same time also collect the ireaRure which no thief 
approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. Always keeji in touch with your books, and 
you will find that there is no more elevating, no more ennobling feeling, than that 
produced by a life in those elevated regions in which it is permitted to the living 
to hold high converse with the mighty dead, through the inedmin of books. Tamil 
poets constantly warn us that learning by itself is sterile unless combined wi h a power 
of lucid exposition. The author of Neethineri Villakkam asks, what is the use of 
learning without the power of exjiression V Whether jiarliamentary government 
is suitable to this country or not, we have it already and are soon going to have 
more of it. Now parliamentary government is both in reality and as its name im-* 
plies, government by talking, it will give advantage to those who can speak well. 
Apart from parliamentary honours, every one of you, in whatever department 
of life your lot may be cast, will find that your education Bhines better and ia 
more useful to your neighbours, if it i.s combined with a power of persuasive or 
clear expression. No man can be persuasive or clear unless he possesses a know¬ 
ledge of facts and is accurate in his Btateinents of them. Mere verbal glory devoid 
of sincerity of purpose is also not likely to convince a businesslike audience 
of the modern day. Therefore, cultivate the art of faithful and elegant expression. 

It is your duty sooner or later to find suited to your education and rank in 
life. 1 wish you complete success iu your attempt at finding the kind of employ¬ 
ment you desire and parlicmlarly a high post in Government service if you are 
after it. You need not tbereofie despairof unding suitable employment. Should you 
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unfortunately not find such employment, do not be afraid of taking up any 
honest work that is available. Have confidence in yourself but do not over-rate 
your importance. The disappearance of what the Ilarto^^ Committee called the 
‘lure of Government service’ need not make you unhappy. The people who want 
safe official positions brand themselves as ‘lacking; in a spirit of adventure’. 
They are af'aid of perilous seas and feel no loiiKinp; for fairie lands forlorn. 
In the sjiaeious days to come, there will be much wider chances of ^^reat 
achievement outside the ranks of Government service than within. Therefore 
be of ^ood cheer, forth, but be like men, be strong. 

“Always Play the Game!’ 

In a’l your actions and doings, never attempt anything which is mean. 
Always play the game, fict the law of souaro deal be your constant motto in 
iite Although you should not negl'-t your prosaic and inevitable duty of earning 
your livelihood, do not forgiU timt aP.er all livelihood is not ‘life,’ “Is not the 
litc more than meat and the body than raiment There are greater things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in a piindy ejiigastrian philosophy. 

In Indi,!, an fild ag(^ is parsing away and a new one is (mining into being 

which is lull of iiiLariaintv. The very foundations of society seem to be crum¬ 

bling b(‘fore our eyes. What social and economic changes are hidden in the 
womb of the future we know not ; but no one can fail to ^eo that everywhere 
there is reslicssiK:s«, new hope, a new promise of life. If there was ever a timo 

when it was in'cessary to rerm-mber that siwvice and co-operation are the life of 

the universe and that seltishm'.ss and comjietition are its death, it is novv. Let 
US not lose sight of the fmidaninntal Law. God is love. The world is based on 
love and tbci'. is more of atrection than disliki^ b(*tween man and man, commu¬ 
nity and I’ommunily and racai and race. But in this world, dislike is more active 
fincj maniftsi than atleetion. It is your duty to reverse this order, to kill mutual 
Huspicinn and to bring altout p(?ace and goodwill among men. Then and then 
only shall we be alile to leach the inevitable goal of a determined understanding 
and harmonious nation 

One common n'proach against the system of education given in the schools and 
colleges in India is that the^c is absence of any religious background for it. Though 
♦he members of this Uriiversitv are lu't taught religion as such, most oi them cannot 
fail to albicted by tin' spiritual atmosjihere ami th(! ri'ligious traditions attached 
to this holy touu. I'o tin; I’aruil scholar and to the Jfmdu, no other place is more 
fragrant with sacred inemones, no other placi' is holier, no other place is more 
callable of purifying and iK'vaiing than this. ICducated in such an atmosphere and 
amidst such surroundings, by a body of able and self-saenlieing teaclu'rs actuated 
by the highesi enthusiasm, uiub r the guidance of a learned Vice-Ghancellor who is 
tfie very embodiment of those; (jualities of dignity, oourtesy and competency which 
a good Piuver'ity is intended to foster, you are sure to acquit yourselves creditably 
11 , the battle of life and unto this behalf, you have the best wushes of the llniver- 
sny and all who are connected with il. May truth, honour and Buccess follow your 
lootsteps ! 


The Mysore Uoiversity Convocation 

Lt, Colonel Sir Ilassan SahrauHirdy^ Ex-Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta TJuiversity, in 
addroHSsiug the Coiivoealion of the University of Mysore on the 3 lit. October 1934, 
Baid 

Any one who is acquainted with the administration and affairs of this State, which 
has rightly earned the reputation of being a model Slate in India by its leadership 
and progroBS in mechanical, industrial, economic and educational developments, will 
be struck by the very friendly and cordial feeling which prevail among the different 
communities in the iState. 1 am here referring not only to the Hindu, the Muslim 
aud the Christian but also to the British and the Indian. If any one person is 
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responsible for this p:ratifyin^ state of aflTairs, it is your cnlip:htened ruler and leader, 
His Highness Sir Sri Krishnarajcndra Wadiyar Dahadiir, Maharaja of Mysore, the 
Founder and the Chancellor of this University, who combines within himself anci¬ 
ent wisdom and piety with progressive ideals of modern times. Every aspect of 
this State reflects his nobility of mind and breadth of outlook. Happy relations, as I 
have mentioned, prevail between the British and the Indian. And in the days to 
come, in the Federation of the whole of India, British and Indian, the role which 
this 8tate and its representatives will play is bound to be a very important and 

influential one. For me it is a peculiar pleasure to find that the largest Hindu 

State has for its Chief Minister Amin-iil*MuIk Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail 
Kt. C. I. E. C. B. E.. Devvaii Sahib of Mysore, a great and wise representative of 
the Muslim community to wdiich I have the honour to belong. May the poliey 
which inspires this administration be adopted on a larger, nation-widoscalc I The 
feuds and the struggles which are strangling, so to say, the birth of a new India 
will then become things of the past and we will bo able to build a country which 
will be greater in its future than even in its past, great as it has been. 

Womkn’b EiU’CATION 

The problem of women’s education has been engaging the attention of education- 
ists as well as statesmen, hero and (Isewbere. This Slate by providing special 
colleges for women has given a special impetus to women's education. Among 
those who have taken their degrees to-day, I rejoice to see the names of a 
number of women graduates. The old saying is true, never more true than 
!o-d.;y, inat the greatness of the civilisation of a country is judged by the respect it 
accords to its women. The remarks made by stray visitors to this country, that 
women are not treated with the respect and courtesy which they deserve cannot ')f 3 
quite true. As far back as the Vedie period, there were women who even composed 

hymns. There were philosophic thinkers like Gargi and Katyayani, who took part 

in intellectual debates reported in the llpanishads. ’fho fad that the Hindu reli¬ 
gion allows for the worship of goddesses indicates the high respect in which women 
were held. Have we not had in our history great Banis and Maharanis who have 
shed lustre and brilliance in the administration of aflairs of the State and staved 
otr ditlieult situations by their timely intcrvimtion and wise counsel ? All the same, 
wo have to make very great jirogress with regard to women's position in society 
and their edueation. We believe that the principles of all humanistic wu’sclom, 
reverence for individual personulity and opportunities for the development of the 
Iiossibilitics of each human being, must, be expended to womankind also. But the 
problem is not without its dilliculties. Western natiuns are io-day revising their 
notions about the kind of edueation whieh should be giv^m to women ; whcihcr it 
is right for us to adopt in regard to them the same eourses of study as for men, or 
whether the way in which they have to contribute to the s icial upbuilding clemandfl 
some kind of revision of eourses which are generally adopted for men arc matters 
for your serious considi ration. We know that the keenness of the problem of 
unemployment in western eoiiniries sulisequent to the war is to some extent due 
to the displacement of men by women. It is necessary for us to guard against 
the repetiton of the troubles which are prevailing today in other countries. [ 
recognise that (here are some profe-ssions where women are better suited than men 
with their intimate sympathy for the childmind, for the sick and the suffering. 
Women w'ith their natural instincts and temperamental characteristics will prove 
better ti'achers of the young in the lower stages than men. In the great profession 
to which 1 have the honour to belong, one large part, nursing, may be completely^ 
set apart as the special sphere of the women. In a country, naturally conservative 
like ours, women graduates in Medicine can never be regarded as superfluous. The 
larger their numbers, the better for ns. The careers of Jtacteriologist, Pathologist, 
Badiologist, Oculist, Optician, Laboratory Assistant, Librarian, Stenographer, 
Telephone Operator, house manager, are some of those which will open up suitable 
occupations for a large number of women who do not wish to marry. But, yjray, 
do not misunderstaiul me if 1 point out that the great career, and the natural 
career, for women is home and motherhood. ‘‘Bo fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth’’ is the divine object for women. I do not see why it is cotiSi- 
dered a greater service to humanity to earn Bs, 50 or even Rs. 2,500 a month than 
run a happy home and look after the bearing and rearing of children and be the 
moral force and inspiration behind the ideals and aspirations and struggles of man ; 
and if motherhood is not vouchsafed to one, it is nobler to be a partner of one’s 
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husband’s joys aud sorrows with selfless devotion. A raco or a nation which 

discounts this natural healthy expression of women’s life must be regarded as 
decadent. The other day, I read in the press that the present Dictator of Germany 
declared Wat women cannot have both careers and marria^^e. Wo may quarrel with 
Hitler’s statemonts, with the policy which he is now adopting; in his land, but 
there is on important truth which underlies this dictum of his. It is not 
possible for women to do their work efficiently in their offices and run their homes 
at the same tune. One or other of these things is bound to bo sacrificed by th^r 
dual all(<jiaMce. It is this sound principle that underlies the practice in the 

Women s Superior Medical Service, that married women should not be entertained 
on th(' stair. 

Co-Education 

Another question that f^rncrally provokes le^j;itimate differonee of opinion is that 

of co-education. In these days of the onset of democracy, a p:ood theoretical case 

<'an be made out for co-education in all Btnp:e8. lint in a country like ours, with 
its rooted traditions and conservative instincts, pel haps, it is wiser to be more 
cautious. The best scheme would pcrhajis be to have eo-cducation in the early 
staiieH, kindergarten and primary, when the boys and the ^irls arc not more than 
about 9 or 10 years of n^e, and separate them from their lOtb year until they grow 
mature and b(I f-confidcnt and capable of thinkinj:^ and judginp; for themselves. J 
would have said that there rnijxht bo co-education only in the post-{i:raduate classes, 
l)ut perhaps, it may not lie unwise to have co-education, in the praduato classes 
also, but certainly *it should not be adopted in any other staire. not even iu the 
intermediate clasBcs. Go-education in the graduate and post-graduate stages will be 
a ])reparation for actual life where men and women are thrown together in their 
professional and other activities, I am snggesling this not only as the result of 
my knowledge and experience in India but from my acquaintance and large experience 
with other countries also. 

In medical ed neat ion, however, I am a great believer in giving men and women 
the same opportunities of learning together and of being examined by idcntmal 
tests. It w'ould be disastrous for many an Indian home if, prompted by mistaken 
ideas of chivalry, we allow women students to pass medical cxaminatioiiB by the 
application of an easier standard of practical tests as compared to men 
students, 

Times are changing rapidly. The impact of western culture is upsetting oiir 
old customs raid social institutions. Gasic restrictions are disappearing. The 
marriag-'aMe ago of girls has been raised. Thcr^ arc unmistakable signs of sireng- 
tbening of ])ublic opinion in favour of w idow-remarringe and abolition of the purdah 
system.’' 

Amidst the conflicting currents (he drift of which it is difficult to foresee, there 
is flic perceptible strain in the stream, one uiideviatcd purpose slowly but Bure- 
!•; < volving from the present, and that, is the unshackling of the womanhood of 
InJI.a from the chains of the past. Jn the future our women will play an increas- 
ii L’ly imi)ortant part in social life, in the progress and the transformation of our 
id als. They will indeed be the chief executive officers for propagating our ideas 
of health, hygiene and social advancement. Such steps as we take now will bear 
fruit in times to come and therefore it is the duty of our leader, men and especi¬ 
ally women, amongst whom I hope to sec an increasingly large number of our 
women graduates and (ducated people, to take a forward step with full responsi¬ 
bility and with the knowledge that whatever we do to-day will guide the welfare and 
happiness of generations to come. Here the aspirations of all communities are 
to be one, here the claims of climate, religion and social authority should be foregone 
in the unity of an undivichd aim. Jt is to this future that I invite you to look, to 
this hope to turn for consolation, to this goal to consecrate your eflbrts. 

UEMOrHACY 

The question of equality in education of man and woman takes me to the larger 
issue of democracy. Till ibe other day, we thought that the greatest contribution 
of westein natiODs in the matter of political organisation is the institution of demo¬ 
cracy. lUit to-day, some of the progressive and powerful western nations have 
abandoned democracy and are adopting modified autocratic forms of governmen 
whicli critics call tyranny and dictatorship. They fell that government by talk andt 
discussion with large bodies docs not make for speedy and efficient action. When 
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we are face fo face with lar^^e problems such as pjencral unemployment, low agri¬ 
cultural prices and militant nationalism, it is not possible for us to sit and dis¬ 
cuss ways and means at inordinate lenpjth in council chambers. The sands of lime 
are running]; out, and action becomes imperative, and deliberation is naturally slow. 
A democracy lives generally if it puts in power an aristocracy not of birth but of 
intellect and morals. ]n Great Britain, democracy is succcBstul simply because it is 
controlled by elected loaders in whom it has trust and who decide ior the people in 
all emergencies. The leadership of the best is the only practieahlu and desirable 
method of public administration. Such a tradition has been in consonance with the 
past of India where the Brahmin was held supreme, not because he was born a 
Brahmin, but because, with his rich background of education, culture and experi¬ 
ence, he was fitted to ji:uidc the growth of the community. It is also in consonance 
with the doetiinc of Blato of tiu' j!jnardian in his Rvpuhlic, where the guardians 
were expected to p:uidc thcafl'airs of the tstate in the lie:ht of their past ideals and dis¬ 
interested maniH'r. Wisdom and disinterestedness, .Inann and Tya^a, must he the 
two features. Wisdeun and disintcrcHtcdncsh must be the (jiialities possi'sscd by 
those who claim to lead the community. It is the wisdom of the Upainshands. It 
is the wisdem of Blato. It is the practical wisdom of the British Srare, wliere peo¬ 
ple enjoy a ^^reater security of life and freedom of speech than in any avowedly 
Bcpublicaii [State and 1 am {^lad to be able to say, it is the j;;rcat example we find 
in this fstale of Mysore. 

Inefficiency ani> riiysiCAL Titners 

Mm U of the backwardness and inefficiency of our people mi^i:hi be directiy traced 
to the lack of their physical fitness. On account of their low vitality, they fall 
easy victims to infectious diseases and there is a constant dram on their ]>oor 
re%c’'ve of vitality, (treat attention will have to be paid in schools and colle^^es to 
the bnilclin^ up of the physical manhood of the country. Physical fitness is, to 
my mind, the first condition of intellectual efficiency and mental alertness. Even 
though the direct task of the University is the inlellecliial Iraininp; of the students 
who fiO to its doors, it is essential that equal attention should be paid to the 
physical welfare of our yount; men and outlets provided for their energy in the 
dmnairi of healthy recreations, manly ^ames and sports and also amateur thcatric.al 
performances and musical enlertainraciils. It is a pleasure for me to know that in 
your University these extra academic pursuits are wtdl looked after and with the 
facilitys which the country provides, it should be pitssible to further develo]) this 
side of the Universtity’s life. Lonp; cxcursionH are now becorniniJ: more jiopular and 
fashionable in western countries, and in Mysore with its salubrious climate, such 
excursions might oceusioiially be arranged, and students ('iieoniaged to take to them. 
The Krishnarajasagara and other beautiful and wide exjianse of water ad'ord ample 
opportunities for devclojmig a TTiiversity Bowing Giiib With your own tStato 
Army, which provides a career for your young men, it must be possible for you to 
organise on a large sealo a University Training Corps, which not only gives students 
physical training but trains them in habits of obedience, team work and discipline. In 
these days when aviation is being nuvvly introduced into our country, it is our young 
men who, as the natural leaders of the community, should take a prominent part 
in this enterprise. Perhaps, it may not be easy to start an Aviation Club immedia¬ 
tely, but as soon as limmces permit, a Civil Aviation Officers’ University Training 
Crops might bo started and it will be the first of its kind. 

While I am on this subject. I may be pardoned for drawing attention to a 
lopsided development of the physical aspect, which is now becoming more attractive 
in some parts of the country. There are institutions which specialise in teaching 
young men the art of muscular control and muscular development and physical 
endurance. While physical fitness is essential, while physical and muscular deve¬ 
lopment undertaken on scicntfic lines will develop one’s musclos and keep one’s 
body light and one’s limbs supple, exhibitions of one-sided and unscientific physical 
development for spectacular purposes cannot be too strongly condemned. Those 
who indulge in such exhibitions arc liable to become heavy and muscle-bound and 
fall victims to heart diseases after a certain age. 

Vernacular as a Medium of Instruction 

8ir Asutosh Mukherjee was very anxious for the development of the vernacular 
language and in his Convocation address there also advocated its adoption. 1 have 
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tried to follow ibis ideal and it was my privilege to be able to take some effective 
steps to make vernacular as the medium of instruction up to the Matriculation 
standard in the Calcutta University. I therefore trust that I shall not be misun¬ 
derstood when I say that while I appreciate the worthiness of this scheme as a 
means of easily learning a foreign language and as a patriotic desire to enrich and 
encourage the development of one’s own mother tongue, we should not at the same 
time make a fetish of it. The world has become small and India cannot remain 
isolated any more. We arc bound to take our place in the world economy and 
any tendency in Universities to neglect the use ol the English language out of 
false pride and false ideas of patriotism, is bound to tell on our own usefulness 
and progress and position in the world of thought and life. English is the langu¬ 
age wb ch opens to us the treasures of modern science and criticism. It is the 
langoagc by which we are able to put ourselves in touch with the other nations 
of the world. For purposes of business and commerce, we require language that 
is spoken practically over the whole world. And it would be a bad day for us if 
we should in any manner lower our standard of teaching and knowledge in English. 
Ry all means, develop the vernacular, but do not do so at the cost of a thorough 
and good knowledge of English. 

I would like to mention that the system of Readership Lectures has placed the 
University of Calcutta in a position to invite scholars from abroad from time to 
time to deiliver short courses of lectures. Terhaps, something more effective than 
these occasional lectures will have to be develop(‘d in the near future and a regular 
exehaege of students and of professors established between the different Universities 
in India and overseas, Rritish and Foreign. In tb s way, a direct and continuous 
(uiltural contact can be established between different Universities. I feel that the 
beauty of your country, its arts and craft, its rich background of ancient culture 
and learning will make it a very suitable place for the establishment of such 
a centre. 

HindU'MUSLIm unity 

Befors I sit down, I wish to tell you that your country at the moment needs 
men who have not merely education, not merely knowledge or learning, but 
sympathy and humanity born of true culture. Nothing depresses mo more than 
th(‘ jdienometion which, alas, is increasing in its proportions, the phenomenon of 
graduates, of jirodiicts of our Universities, who have W’on the highest distinctions 
and passed (ho highest examinations, and sometimes men of mature years like 
iectureis and professors, subordinating all their learning and knowledge to the 
petty ends of their own self for gaining applause and cheap popularity or the 
siniHtcr interests of their own community, I can think of numbers of sadhus and 
snb'i men belonging to all creeds and communities, who have the strength tc 
RUbordimite theii petty interests to the public good and hold aloft the vision of 
oiio iamily on earth under God’s Rule. There are men and women in this land 
who do not pOHsess University degrees, who cannot mouth the modern catch-words 
of lU-ogrcHP, democracy, etc.; but who are still endowed w’ith that natural sympathy 
tor mankind, regardless of caste, creed or community. They are truly more cultured 
than the University titled men who fly the banners of their particular coinmunitios. 
Unfortunately for our country at the moment, when political freedom is dawning 
on us, wIkui questions of Indian self-govcrnracnt have come to occupy not the 
regions of dreams but the centre of practical politics, we arc trying to open old 
sores and exaggerate animosities and antagonisms and thus postpone the aehieve- 
m(uu, of the dream of our statesmen. Communal differences particularly between 
Hindus and Mussalmans are being revived for the sake of political ends. It is 
forgotten that there were great periods of Indian History when the Hindu and 
the Mussalraan lived side by side in perfect amity and concord, thoroughly appre- 
other’s cultures, and expressing their traditions in a blend of both, 
which are oven to-day maltors of pride to Indiai'.a as a nation. Look at the 
PJ’oducts of the Art and Architecture expressive of the synthesis of the Hindu and 
the Mussalman, which are to bo found in North India, especially in Agra and 
Delhi which have survived the ravages of time and compelled tne respect and 
of the world. Before there can bo Hindu-Muslim unity on the political 
side, there should be intellectual sympathy and co-operation between the two cul¬ 
tures. On the same ideal and cultural plane, affinities and sympathies require to 
be fostered with great care aud delicacy. Intellectual understanding is the basis of 
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ali political unity and I do not finppoac it is npocflsary for mo in this State to 
refer to that fact, since you have in your Chancellor, a devout Hindu, who, at 
the same time, has purest sympathy and appreciation of the cultures of the Mussal- 
mans and the Christians. If only his example is followed by each one of you, 
you will bring nearer the realisation of our political ideals. I do hope that when you 
enter life and arc called upon to take your part in the control and administration 
of public affairs, you will not betray the cause of your own country’s free¬ 
dom or national unity. Yonr Vice-Chancellor in recommending you for the degrees 
has to-day charged you ‘ that in your life and conversation you may prove your¬ 
self worthy of the same.” I put to you this challenge whether in your daily lives, 
by your spoken word or silent deed, you w'ill stand up, even on self-sacrifice, for 
the cause of India, our motherland, or betray your ideal in becoming partisans of 
a petty creed or community. Let each one answer to himself. 


The Allahabad Uoiversily Convocation 

The following is a summary of the address delivered by Dr. Sh' S. 
RadhaLrish7ian at the Convocation of the Allahabad ITuiversity held on the 13tb. 
Novambe/ 1934 :— 

Let me exprosss my grateful appreciation of the kind thought which your 
authorities had for me in asking me to come here and give the address. Though 
I know from experienre that a (/onrocation addressed intended for the students 
who are Ic.nvinfj: the University is no easy task, yet it gives me the chance of 
meeting a large gathering of scholars and students, a great temptation for one who 
has been a teacher for a large part of life. If I am here this evening, it is duo 
to a strict adherence to the maxim which has long been in practice, though 
recently exalted into the rank of philosophy, that the best way -of getting over 
a temptation is by quietly yielding to it. 

llNE^irLOYMENT 

In conformity with tradition, let'me otter my hearty congratulaiiDns to you who 
have received degrees to-day. Vou have Ruceessfally completed the prescribed 
courses of study and are now looking forward to your work in life for which tin. 
University training has been a preparation. Latterly, the lack uf adjustment 
between the needs of life and studies in the University has come in for a good 
deal of comment and criticism that it is unnecessary for me to draw your attention 
to it. If ] tell you, young men and women, that you will have soft jobs and 
great careers awaiting you, now that you have acquired University degrees it will 
be rousing hopes that are destined to disappointment. Unemployment is the lot 
of many University men the world over. There is something wrong about a system 
which turns out men who are not wanted in the society which had paid for their 
training. It is not the function of Universities to produce an academic proletariat 
which 18 fed on idleness and so develops mental flabbiness and neurasthenia. 
The responsibility for this state of aflairs is not merely in the educational syste^n 
but also iw the economic situation. You are not accountable for either. But it is 
a healthy sign that there is a remarkable agreement among educationists to-day 
that the system of education requires drastic revision from the foundation to the 
flagpole. It is out of date and unsuited to modern coudiiions and involves a 
colossal waste of intellect and energy. 

Reform of Secondary Education 

In all its stages. Primary, Secondary and University, a reorientation is necessary. 
While any member of the general community is entitled to the minimum of educa¬ 
tion, at any rate, to the Primary standard if he is to function as a unit in a 
democratic state, the large numbers who constitute the mainstay of any society, 
the peasants working on the soil and the skilled workers engaged in industries 
require to be looked after in the Secondary schools. Secondary education is the 
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weakest link in our system. It is dominated exclusively by the University 
requirements. It must provide a typo of education which is complete in itself, 
enabling *hosc who have benefitted by it to take up a position in life. It must 
therefore bo bo O’ganiscd as to give a general cultural standard to the bulk of the 
population and enable them, at the same time, to face the varied requirements of 
practical life. It must not be its exclusive aim to prepare candidates for University 
studies. The value of University education is considerably impaired by the presence 
in the [Jniversily of men who are unlit for higher literary or seientilic education. 
The teehnicel schools should train our youths not merely for urban occupations, 
because the country is fundamentally rural. Agriculture is the foundaliOn of 
Indian life and will continue to be so for a long time to come. 

Today, with the low agricultural prices, our farmers who are the producers of 
wealth in our land, are unable to get enough food for themselves out of the soil 
they cultivate. In more favourable circumstances, they have a very small surplus 
to self. 8u long as wc continue to cultivate our fields with the tools of a past 
ago, the bent stick and the wooden plough, the yield from the soil cannot bo 
increased. If there is to be any improvement, agricultural training suited to our 
rural conditions is essential. A large number of agricultural schools, small in size 
and limited in scope, require to be established. Besides, our farmers are generally 
engaged in some subbidiary industry during the intervals of leisure which field¬ 
work involves. In former days, spinning and weaving were the subsidiary industries, 
(fandhiji’s atternjit to revive them is not a madman’s dream. Technic.al schools 
where training can be given in industries which can be carried on in small work- 
ahope ar(! most urgently needed. 

The Universities should bo called upon to produce a higher intellectual class, 
not only willing subordinates but responsible leaders, who will fill important and 
intiucntial positions in the liberal professions, in the great industries and in public 
life. They must jiay Hjiecial attention in technological institutes to research in 
subjects relating to agriculture and industries. 

LEADERSIiri' 

Besides teaching and research, the training of leaders, is an essential function of 
the University. To-day there is no lack of moral energy or disintercBtcdness but 
it is taking unnatural shapes on account of wrong direction. The responsibility of 
the inlelleciualM, the natural leaders of thought and lifts is immense. The anxious 
prcocciipalion, of the sialesmen of all countries at the pn-sent moment when com¬ 
peting eocial, economic and political views are in the field, raises questions of fun¬ 
damental in.portance. The issues involved are vital to every interest both of the 
individuai and of humanity. Universities which have for their function the con- 
--'rviiig and dispensing of the best traditions of human thought and conduct arc 
deciily ali'ected by the great raoial issues about the first principles of social orga- 
I n ation, which these questions raise. 

Democracy and DiCTAxoRSnir 

Mu/zini defined democracy ‘‘as the progress all through under the leadership 
oi ihe wisest and the best”. A democracy fails if the people are not suflicicntly 
enlightened to be able to select wise and intelligent leaders. The leaders to-day are 
neither wise nor intelligent. Scepticism and selfishness arc their chief characteristics. 
They are sujiported by the rapacity of profiteers, the apathy of the in asses, the 
faint-hearted servility of the intellectuals who make themselves the advocates of 
devastating prejudices which it should bo their mission to uproot. Without any 
cleat vision of humanity’s goal, our leaders set forth programmes which they value 
more than the lives of their fellowmen. They will not hesitate to send millions to 
death to prove themselves in the right. Their own particular purposes should bo 
achieved by any means, however barbarous or inhuman. 

Wo are witness to-day of the terrible sinister portent that some of the progres¬ 
sive nations of the West whose names are synonymous with civilization are embarking 
with cynical deliberation on a course which is in conflict not so much with the 
high injunctions of the religions they profess, but the most elementary dictates of 
natural justice and humanity. In a large part of Europe, democracy which was 
for long considered the great contribution of Europe to world’s political thought is 
now abandoned. Parliamentary government is killed, the press is muzzled, freedom 
of thought, of speech and of assembly is forbidden. The ordinary decencies of 
C6 
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public life, the convcntiotiB which raiBc human Bociety above a pack of animals, 
the bonds of personal loyalty and friendship arc beinf^ swept away by ^^roups who 
neither rcBpect laws nor reoo/^nisc the common oblipitions of humanity. The zeal 
of the dictators shrinks at nothing, not even carefully planned and cold-blooded 
murders of political opponents. 

The obvious incompetence of governments to deal in a just and effective way 
with the problem of economic inequality is the cause of the discontent with demo¬ 
cracy and this discontent has earned dictators to power. Unimpeded freedom of 
trade resulted in the exploitation of man by his fellows. The demand for greater 
economic equality was resented by the vested interests and class conflicts developed. 
Ji('gulation of private industry on a large scale was undertaken by the governmentB 
but not as rapidly as one would desire. Economic iffort was therefore jmt under 
political direction, reaceful evolution which is the method of democracy yielded 
to forcible revolution. 

Compulsion thus became the controlling principle of social, economic and poli¬ 
tical life. If there is a restriction of personal liberty and a denial of opportunities 
for a full, satistyiug, noble life, it only means tlnit economic justice and security 
ask for thebr price. The yirice has been paid in many countries but they arc not 
nearer the goal. The new slaveiy for mankind has not resulted in economic 
justice and security. 

Miutakirm 

i^ejpish and suspicious units which constitute the pri'senl polilically and ccono- 
miealiy unorganised world have raised tariff walls which naturally increase 
personal rivalries and biltcrn(!RS. Jt is a slate of constluit continuoiis 
economic struggle. Those who believe in force for their internal affairs 
have no hesitation in adopting it in their foreign reliitions. Militarism is 
now in the ascendant. Might is to-day more right than ever. Our 
diotniors arc all sabre-rattlcrs and scare-mongers, ii'hcy tax the sweat and blood of 
innocent pcotile in order to maintain armamenis. Nations are fed on a diet of 
blood and iron, Italy is busy turning a people into an army. The boys of Italy 
are to bo prepared “spiritually, physically and rnilitaiily" for the profession of 
arms. Germany and Austria, Russia and Trance, even Great Rrilain, are ])iling up 
preparations for war, while their Governments declare that they desire peae(3. 
Dctending the increased Air Estimates in the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin 
remarked that in future we must regard not the while cliffs of Dover but the left 
bank of the Rhine as our frontier. No one knows what exacily Ihildwin meant 
and it is doubtful whether he himself knew. Rut the J^rench took tiie words to 
mean that England was at last ahout to agree to a militaiy alliance with I'rancc 
and they can always quote Baldwin. 

Powi'.gs or Daukne.^8 

The powers of darkness are gaihering in every direction. The nations of 
Europe arc drifting towaids war with all its incalculable horrors. The next war 
will be fought largely from the air and it will be iniieh more jiitilcBs, indiscrimi- 
nating and descriptive than anything in the previous history of warfare. It is 
admitted that there is no defence against air attack. One can only retaliate. 
Invasion by an army could be repelled by ranging a suflieicntly strong force aga¬ 
inst it. ISo also with blockade by a lleet. But there is no reliable defence against a 
raid by bombing aeroplanes. Jlowcvcr large our flying force may be, a much 
smaller one could deliver a blow, a blow levelled straight against the civilian pul¬ 
iation, old and young, women and children, hosjiitals and nurseries. 

New conditions challenge us to restate the aims, revise the methods and reshape 
the system of university education. Our purpose hitherto has been to impart 
university education to as many as arc willing to receive it. Our methods have 
Iherefere necessarily been those best suited to mass production, But it followed that 
the best braius of the country have been neglected and consequently our universi¬ 
ties have failed to produce in sufljcient number leaders fit to cope with the prob- 
lemB—national, provincial and even local—of the country’s social and political life.” 



The Agra University Convocation 

Mr. A. IK Mficl'cnzio, Pro-Vi(*o-(^hiinc.clIor of tlii; (),sin:iiii!i Univt'rHify, in tho 
courw! (if Ills Pon vocal ion Addic^n al ihn A^ra lliiivorsily hnlJ at A^;ra on the 
17th. November, 1934 said :— 

To nnikn availalili; to yonnij; men and worn^'n the knowledfj^e thai. has been 
a(.(‘umiilaU'd by past a,i!:e.s f.dls l,ir nhort of what onr purpose nhould be in the 
eritiivd days ot hope and opjiortunity that ar(' almost upon us. Wo must dcfuie 
onr university anus in tmons of to-morrow. 'Tlic country now looks to us consci¬ 
ously and diJiberaicly lo dt'Vf'lop the powers of those who have the caiiacity for 
h'adcrsdip. nuiy not liy any ])rocess of formal education be able to 

prodiKre ureat ))''rsonab( k'S. rint w(‘ can with some hope of sue,cess aim at proJue- 
ni^, a cereal eooininiiity—men and women who have lje(Mi diseiphned in mind and 
eharat'ler, wlio arc insi»ired by idinils of vvillm'!; scrvic'.c, who have the initiative and 
elhcicncy for i('adcrship and who by the sonndiK^ss of their jiuiL^iuont are til to uioiild 
puldic opinion in accordance with their own ideals. 

The f.ilc and fortunes of (‘very pi'opic”, said the Oalciilta University Com¬ 
mission, “dc))('nd upon tlu' 0|)portunit k'H which it atfords lo its ablest sons, who 
must (h! the leaders and (guides of the lu'xt ^(‘iieratioii in every tii'ld of national 
activity. 11 their min(U are sterilised, if their intell(.‘etual t^rowtb is starved and 
stunted, the ii.eion will as surely sutler as it will if it uec;lce.U the material 
resoure.es which Nature has bestowed Ufioii it'\ Thus the work in a university 
must be t'xielm^ and stn'inious. its elass-rooiiis must be ])Iaees wh(;re thought is 
active and is applied lo use, where Helf-reliance is developed, where the creative 
faeubiijS are strim^tliened and wluTc lialaiK'cd minds arc formed. 

Wliat is the reality The pnwailin^ method is for teacdiers to do the IhinkinK 
for the students. The most piipnlar baOiirer is he who confines himself slrielly to 
the ei)urse and whoSi' summaries ar(‘. so skilfully made that the students need not 
«:v('n read the pio'senbi'd text-books, lu posl-c;raduate classes, in which smaller 
numbers make it possibb' to jireserve human contact Ix'tween U'acher and taught, 
s('lf-j'eli:inee and wide I'eu liiif^ are eneourai!;ed and in some eolle^i's and teaching!; 
univerhities an iHeet is bein;i made liy means of tutorial elasses to develop powers 
of indej)tndeiit- thought and eiitieism. Put u-iually univi'rsity lectures do not 
simulate thouchi, , ihcy 'in; a substitute for thou^^ht. Throufi;h the study of 
l‘iiii;bbh literamre there is an opporlumly for develupiiie the love of reading for its 
i>y,'n Hake and thus ^ivin^ all studeuts on the Arts side a pure and abidiuj; 
pi I HSU re. 

Vei the prevadiii^ nn'lhod ot teaehinjj: is to convert a masterpiece of literature 
into H bornbie mess of synonyms and paraphrases of which the permanent edeet 
■nay be pid^nd troni the fact that in this province of live universities there is not 
" suflicient demand for literature lo snpjiort a single book-shop, as the term is 
nnder.'ilood in university towns of the West. 

d’he ('lid of the study of literal nre at our universities is for most students a 
release from it. Tlu' study of yeieneo involves independent })rae-tie,al work and 

th('refore demands self-etlbi’t, but oven in our laboratories it is common to find 

studeuts earryint:; out exfieriuK'uts rneehauieally according to dircetious which select 
the subjects for invcstif^atioii, n;iv(? detailed instructlous resardm^ the methods of 
work and leave the Btudenls nothing to do besides the takin;^ of observations. 

The fault lies in our system of education. We have provided in our secondary 
institutions a predomiuantly literary education which can lead only to more literary 
education. Aeeordin^dy many students drift into university courses for which 
they arc until ted becuse there is no other type of hij^her (‘dueation open to them. 
The enllet!:(’8 hav(' to make the best of conditions as they find them—classes clo^»:od 
with students who have no aptitude for hi;::her literary and seieutilie study. The 
lecturer cannot jj^ivo of his best or siimulato the interest and curiosity of his 
students ; ho rightly thinks it unfair to leave half of his class behind. He must 
keep to the dry anil dusty road which leads to success in examinations. Atterapta 

by students of more than avera^^i^ ability to find pleasure and delight by exploring 

the country ou either side must bo discouraged; these excursious hamper tho 
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teacher’s cfTorts to help the duller ones to reach the journey’s end. Thus the 
teacher is compelled by force of eircunistancoB to adof)! the only method of 
instruction that will meet the case—to do the thinking for his stiidents and present 
the subject of study in the form of dictated notes. 

These criticism apply, thou^^h to less dep:ree, to some universities in the West 
also. The first remedy BUp:|i;e8ted is a drastic selection of stiulcnfs. “Jt is the can' 
of democracy/' says a critic of Western universities, “to talk ns though the bulk: 
of the people are fitted to receive university education and should have it as soon 
ns it can be provided. The universities should he only for the really intelli/j^eiit 
and these are a small proportion of the total population.” Similar views have been 
expressed by the Principal of the University of St. Andrews, the oldest univcrhiiy 
in Scotland. “The power of leadership” he said, “is p^reatest when eouphd with 
the wisdom and understanding: the uu’versifies strive to jwovide, and I ofh n wonder 
if our present methods, in which we attempt to ip:nore the biolop:ical law that the 
etiicieney of the few is secured by the sacrifice of the many, are more likely to 
lead to produce the parlicidar men the w’orld nquires.” 

But the process of elimination involves the overhauling: and reconstruct ice. of 
our system of secondary education. We cannot adopt the easy remedy of Btificnin;:; 
the standards of university examinations. It is not ((piitable that those who desire 
to receive education beyond the secondary school stap:e should be denied facilities 
for hif.':her education mere'ly because they arc nnfit for university studies. Many 
of them have other a])titudes for vhieh scope must be found by iirovidinp; for 
there training: which v^ill equip them for useful and honourable careers in the 
industrial, commercial and at^riciiltural life of the country. The problem cannot 
b(‘ solved by Govi'rnmcnt nr the Education Department alone. The Ministry of 
Ikjiieatio’j in the United ProvineeR have therefore recently issued a rcBoluliou in 
which they have invited the public to oo-operate with them in findinp: a solution. 

Search for Tretit 

The elimination of the unfit will not in itself be a reform of university cdiiea' 
tion. It is only one of the essential conditions of reform. Reform is iiossiblc only if w^e 
are clear about our aims and constantly brin^r our methods to the lest whether or not 
they help us to achieve our purpose. There are many definitions of university aims, 
hut all may be summed up in these words—the search for truth. A university at 
its best expresses in its administration, curriculum, methods of teaching: and in all 
its activities the desire of men to pursue the truth for truth's sake. 

Let us first ask to what extent the pursuit of truth is deliberately stimulated by 
our university bodies. Unfortunately they are too busy with other matters. Tlie 
authorities of alt our universities, teaching as weil a« afiilialinp-. devote most of 
their time and enerp:y to purely formal biisiness. TeachfU’s have a iiassion for 
mectinp:s, where they erip:a^e in endless discussions re^qirdin^ ri'p:ulations, which 
thus tend to become more and more elaborate. Yel, as ih'c.fessor Zinrnern has 
said, there is no dep.'irtment of human activity where the heavy administrative 
methods of larirc scale (mterprisc are less at home or defeat their purpose more 
eom|)l('tely. What may be efiicienry in the one repon becomes an encumbrance in 
the other. When teachers arc absorbed in the workinp: of the machine they cun 
^Mve little time or attention to questions of educational policy which express the 
Hjiirit and ideals of the univereity. 

Problem of Cuerktlvm 

The most important of these is the curriculum. It seems to be assumed that 
there must and can be only one form of curriculum—a list of subjects from w’hi^ 
the students may, with some slif^ht restriction, choose any three. Such a curriculum 
is without design or coherence and is based on no intcllif^ible principle. If there 
is an underlying theory it is the false one that it does not matter w'hat subjects 
the undergraduate studies as long as he studies three, however grotes(iuely unrclateu. 
they may be. If we wish university education to train for citizenship the curricu¬ 
lum must be carefully designed for that purpose. But our present curriculum is a 
preparation not for life but for examinations controlled by the Public Service 
Commission and other external examining bodies. Therefore the graduates who are 
being sent forth to enrich the public life of the country arc being trained along 
lines of narrow specialism—Science graduates who are wholly ignorant of the record 
of human thought and feeling and Arts graduates who have not the most elementary 
equipment to enable them to understand the wonder and meaning of life. These 
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defects nre not peculiar to tho Agra University or even to Indian univereities 
in general. Complaint is made that in Universities of the West also subjects are treated 
as ends in themselves and not as elements in a larger synthesis, and that degrees 
are awarded after an examination which is designed to test knowledge gained 
almost entirely by means of unremitting industry and tho application of memory 
to a limited s('t of fads. A well informed critic (Alderton Pink : “If the blind 
lead.of V estern universities says that in some univcrhitics of the West there is 
no unifying aim, that ‘in the true sense of the word there is no curri.mlum,” 
there is just ‘oin assortment of educationally j)urj)OHelest courses based on 
speciidised work in single subjfets.'’ He has, therefore, suggested that the rigid 
demarcation between Arts and Science should be broken down and that the curri- 
eiiln n should consist not of alternative suhji ds but of sdti'rnative groups of eoire- 
hit,(d t-'ud'cB btaiing on th(‘ needs rf society and aiming at initiating young; people 
in*o what is vital in llie knowledge and ihonglit of our lime and thus etjuijiping 
th( m for the social leadership for whi(‘h their abilities tit (hem. H. Ch Wells, who 
eontemphioufily dcsenhes the Arts course in univer'^ities as “raeridy a vasleful pro¬ 
longation of j)iurilit\'” has advocated an even mure drastic reconstruction of the 
eurrieiiliini. I tnenlinn these' HUL’'geslionK not to endorse them |in detail but to 
emiibiisisc first> that there n a jiroblein of the eurrieiiluni aiui secondly that it has 
not }et been solved satisfactorily even in the older universities of the West. Our 
Indian iiniversilics ha\e been, with almost jiathetie eagiriH’SS. imitative of Western 
institutions, Meie is an oiijiortunity of icjiaying tlu'ir debt by making their own 
contribution to the solution of a ({uesliou of vital irnportanec to universities all 
!lie world over. 


TK.ACHJNCi AND JlKSEArg’IT 

Another problem for university Icachois, perhaps luxfc in importance to the 
question of the currieiilum, >‘s how to strike a balance Ix'lween tiaiching and 
resenn'h. K.xtcnsion of the bounds of knowledge is the search for truth and Ihere- 
f :re must by our derinilion b(' one of the juituary aims of any university. Put let 
UR beware of ju'cteriee and humbug masquerading as trulh. ()f some of tho 
research^ work done at Western universities, it has been said by one who is eompe- 
t(‘nt to judge: “Anyone who takes th(' trouble tt run through the titles of ihcscia 
depjsiti'd in university lihraru'S or printed by university presses must be ajiplietl 
liy the ’.mount of (tlort there* lawealed. Those v'ho arc in charge of the', sort of work 
know very well that the field in which profit able research can he done by the 
noviee is very limited and in some directions already exhausted ; yet they continue 
to encourage students to juii'sue the depressing task of bonowing through rubbish 
heaps to the digrce of Ph.H”. I hasten, however, to add that this is not a fair 
valuation of every research degree and that, even “an elaborately documented dis- 
t-iriaiion on an obscure matter’’ however dull it may aj)pear to be is possibly a 
kc' t(’ new re dons of thought. What 1 wish to stress is that in C)Ur colleges and 
uMvcrsities research work which is divoiecd from teaching has little educational 
vainc ; hut iih influeuee is great if it kcijis alive the teaehei's mlhiisinsm for his 
••idijc't and if the more advanced sludeiits are allowid to share in it and thus 
j.alizi’ lliat if they are to love truth liny must be piijiared to win her by patunt 
investigation and scrvi' h(T by strenuous work, Jii some of our universities, notably 
at Ailahaltad and Lucknow in these jirovineis, research woik of first rate quality 
and et.ucational value has completely altered the tone of some ttaehing departments. 
In the colleges of an afliliating university we have neillur the staff’nor the iquip- 
inent lor such research work of this kind. But what matters mori' tlian research 
work in leaching di'parlments is the spirit of the rcsearehers. The tiaeher may 
reveal this spirit even when he is dealing with knowledge centuries old, provided 
that he imparts it in such a way as lo stir the imagination of sludeiits and train 
liiem to test it, utilize it, turn it to the priiieiplcs which are true for all time. Who 
can doubt that ail thi' time. Who can doubt that the infliunee for good of such a 
teacher whatever bis subject may be, is for university purpost s of infinitely greater 
value than that of the researcher who shuts himself up iii his laboratory and by a 
process of patient distillation addes one more to tho iufiuitc series of compounds of 
LarboD, Hydrogen and Oxygen ? 

Problem of TEACiiiNa Technique 

Lastly, there is the problem of teaching technique. In recent years there has 
been considerable improvement in methods of teaching in schools. But university 
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profcesorfl have eiiriouBly a Rcorn of discussion ref^^ardinf:: fho methods by which 
they should do their daily work. Alone anionp:Pt professional men they p:ive no 
sustained thought for the tecluuijuc of their craft. I confess that the pedagogue 
is the bore of all bores ; and 1 submit that he makes up a large part of my own 
composition. T shall not, however, abuse my present position by permitting him 
to sfieak. I would only indicate some of the fjuestions which are of vital impor¬ 
tance to university teachers and which, as a body, they have never answered 
because tiny hav(' never asked them : How' can literature be taught as a study of 
life, as cultivation of the imagination and ns revelation of the beauty of form, 
iiliH’Sfi of [ihrase and music of language ? How can knowledge—the meatiiiigs ot 
words and sentenees and the relations of parts to each other and to the whole 
— be imparted without distroying jdeasure and beauty, whieli are evaneseeut under 
analysis? Ity what methods can th(‘ student of History he trained to investigate 
eauses and measure etleets, analyse motives, deduee influenci’S from estahlished data 
and distinguish between lli(' essential and the aeeiileiital ? How can the teacher of 
Keonomics make llu' study more real hy building a hiidge between the theory of 
the class-room and piaclical life? How can sla/l'and students K'nder through this 
snhji'et a service to the eommnnily hy applying it. to Indian needs? How should 
MallH'maties he taught, so that apart from its vahu* as an instrument for use it 
may hi' a training intellectual precision and self-reliance ? Why with all 'our 
expcudiUire on university ami college departments of Seieiice we do not prod nee 
more graduates with sciimtitic minds—-men who think for themselves, who weigh 
evidem*!', who, in Faraday’s ])hraBc, are not biassed hy ai^pearanees, have no favounh^ 
hy])othesis, are of no school and in doctrine have no master? In a word. l)v 
what methods of ti'aehing can we in evi'ry subject luKil the aim of the ITniversity, 
hy (raining students to search for the truth, hold it in their hearts, diseein ii in 
their thoughts and live ir in their lives ? 

l\ly final word is to express on tiehalf of all oflicers, ti'achers and friends of 
the rniversity our good wishes to you, the giaduales of to-day. You deserve. 

siiecesH. You have an innate courtesy ami good humour which make teaching in 
the colleges of the Fnivi'rsity h 'di'light. You have shown industry, grit and 
jici’Hi'vereiiee and many of you also great courage in obtaining university education 
at the cost of privation and even sullcring. ''I’oii are g'>iug lorth now to the gri'at 
arena of (he outside worhl. How are you to he dislingiiisbed there from other 
edneated men who an* not universitv graduates? Jn what sense is each of you 
to prove worthy of Jus degree? Not liy what, hi* knows, but what he is: one 

who is humble in mind and yet doi's not accept opinions from tlie daily press or 
from the assertions of others until he has tried and tested them, who prolies into 
catch-words and line phrases and faces facts ; one who througlu-iit his life, in his 
daily duties and in association with his fellows, hy honesty of thought, inl,<'grily ol 
eonduet. and 1 horoiighiiess of woik, is steadily and sim ly building lor himself a 
ship of (null — 

“In which his soni may sail— 

Sail on the sea of death, 

For death takes loll 
Of beauty, eourngc, youth, 

Of all but tiulh.” 


The Palna University Convocation 

Mr. .lustice Khaja Mohanunod Noor, Viee-Ohanci'llor of the Vat.na University, 
in the course of his Couvoeation Speech delivered at 1‘atna on the 24th. November 
1934 said : - 

University education must by its very nature to a large extent be cultural and 
it must pre-eminently produce men who by their research and devotion nia^ be 
able by thi'ir eoiilribution to add to the knowledge and culture of humanity. 
Whatever may be the defect of the present syskra, I can confidently say that the 
general education now impa''led in the university is producing a body of young 
men who equipped by their training can make themselves useful in various spheres. 
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Mr. JuHtice Noor con^^ratulatinf^ the new graduates said : 'On ray own behalf and 
on behalf of the University I eongratulate you on your suceees and wish you godspeed. 
After lea\ ing the portals of this University you arc about to enter the University of J^ifo 
and face its diverse and complicated problems. Many of you will bo faced with 
the question of sdecting a future career. During these days of world-wide econo¬ 
mic depression, unemployment among the educated youths of the country must 
have been agilating your mind. The only advice I can give you is to face it with 
patienee, perseverence and good spirit. The universities, fiarlieularly of this country, 
are being .lubjeclcd to a very severe criticism and it is said that the oducatiou 
whi(;h WL have been able to impart to you is not suite;’ to your requirements. 
3he diHsuiihfaeiion is universal but the solution is not so easy as some of the 
eriti(S think it to be. It is said that a university should take up technical and 
vocational education. Some universities have made a bi'ginning, and with us it is a 
(juestion of funds. It is, however, not sometimes recognised that simply opening 
tcehnolugical clasHos in the universities will not solve the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. If the universities of Jndia have not solved the problem of unemployment, 
they have prodiici'd men who are educating public opinion for its solution. Correct 
thinking is the first stej) towards the achieviMucnt of the ohjee^. f^pecialised educa¬ 
tion without taking stock of its demand will make the distress more acute. 

‘It is gciurally acknowledged that the solution of the jueblcm does not lie in 
the reform of university education but also in the economic development of the 
country which will open more avenues for the employment of the educated youths 
of the country. This is not a problem which a university alone can solve, it is to 
be solved by the combined cll'ort of the pcoph' and the Uovernraent. The universities 
will certainly have to make their own contribution. \Vc have been able to impart 
to you what we believe a sound general education which if you only rightly 
use it, will enable you to adapt yourselves to varying conditions of life which 
will face you. 

C^mtinning he said; 'Hut I will tell you one thing. Will you wait till the 
ceonoraic dcv(lopmeiit of the country finds a career for you ? Will you not make 
a Riart for yourself ? Some of you at any rate, i am sure, can command a little 
cajiital. Your general education is at your disnoeal. Any technical knowledge 
needed can be arcjuired if you want it or you can combine with those who have 
it. I w'ould urge upon you (O think whether some of you at least cannot start a 
small industry yourself and keep yourself engaged inst<‘ad of running about from 
door to door (o seek a comparatively low paid service. Others who are in a posi¬ 
tion to do so may think of leading a village lu'c as Dr. Paranjtiye impressed upon 
the (\mvocation last year. The co-ojieralive movement on which much of the 
ecoiiomic developrmau of the peasantry depends is sufleriiig for want of educated 
aorkns in the villages. Will not some of you who can ailord to do so, go and 
I've among th'' villagers and lake up this philanthropic work of village uplift 
which in ihe end will achieve thi' object of the economic prospci’tity of the country 
nliieh all of us have in view '/ Think, decide and act.’ 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

His Excellency Sir Malcolm IJailcy, Chancellor, addressing Ihe Convocation of 
the J.,ucknow University at Lucknow on the 26th. November 1934, declared ;— 

“I believe that it is only in alliance with the form of culture which is tolerant 
of every variety of thought or custom save that which offends the spirit of 
liberty that India can find the fulfilment of her best self and give all 
her peoples that great future for which we all alike pray. Is all 

that we are doing here and in other centres of higher education ; is, indeed, all 
the trend of the type of culture to which we have now been devoting ourselves 
for some years, in truth anti-national ho inquired of his audience. “Indeed 
course of the world has been such that in many countries the sole test 
applied to any policy or any cultural development is its capacity for satisfying 
what IS held to be the national genius or character. If India were to decide in its 
own mind that the type of culture largely determined by external influences is 
anti-national, then that form of culture will have against it not only the natural 
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diflicully iiihorcnl in its transplantation to a difTcrent soil, but all active hostility 
which flows fiorn an intensified nationalistic feelinp;. Whatever view one may take 
of the manner in which the merits of forei^oi ruh; are canvassed or of some of the 
methods whereby it is sought to reduce its authority, yet the desire to bo more 
independent of that rule is natural eiioutjh. Certainly, it would bo illof^ical if 
Eiifrlishmen rememlKrinp; how much of their own history and how much of their 
feelings they have taii^i^ht India, were to rej^ard it as unjustifiable’. 

“In seekinij^ to spread amonfjj tlnan institutions and ideas which seemed to have 
been sueeessfiil in J'liirope/’ his Exe.elleney proceeded, “there was at least a sincere 
and honest attempt to <,nve the East what had appeared as host to the West. That 
attempt, moreover, had secured, as the whole world admits, for India an immense 
advariee not only in ma(oria! and social circumstances but in every condition that 
makes towards nationhood”. 

(^Jontiniiiii^!:, his Excellency said : T do not believe that any thinkin^i; Indian 
really believes that the achievements of Europe in literature, philosophy and art 
are iice:1ieiblc and the nchicvenent of India supreme. I, in fairness, outijht to make 
one observation which is perhajis also a warning:. In altcrinc; circumstances, fec- 
lilife's based on political or noonomic considerations may well aiiatc and chanj 2 ;in{:: 
relations may well brin^ a recofijnitioii that it is unnecessary to set up any such 
dtfence against the assumption of Indian infiuiority. Ihit unless it is a;^t?ravated 
Iiy the coiitmnance of the factors I still cannot myself believe' that it is likely to 
take a form directly subversive of the Europi'an type of cultiin'. O le must expect 
an ituueasui^ stimulus to be ^dven to the literature of Indian lan^uia^^es such as 
has uh.'ady taken place in rej^ard to Uen^ali and to some extent to l-rdu and 
liindi. dhm-e will naturally be a far more emphasis on education in the lan^iiaeios 
of the country. 

'1 need not emphasise the truth that every national renaissance has broiip:ht 
with it an intense revival of interest in the lau^ua;;c, hfc', history and art of the 
people of the country. It would not be a true remiissaiice if it did not seek to 
;;ive (hem a new life in the face of the forei^ni or exotic culture. That, however, 
does not iinjily that the nationalistic h'clin^u however intense it may become, must 
necesbarily herald a movement for the exidnsion or su])j)ression of the Eastern 
tv fie of eultun'. Indeed, the eireunistaneos seem to forbid it here. India could not 
allord to dcfirivc herself of one vehieh* she now possesses for common expression 
in matters of fiolitics, seumce or business. Nor would it now l)e possible to break 
with all asHoeiatioiis llowiii^ from the; use of our literature and modes of thou^dit. 
Th('y have f;oiie too far and sunk too decfi. 

‘.Njalionalislic feelings in some of their later m.inife<talii)ns have been apt to 
show ihernselves impatient and intolerant to an exl'nit unich would have surprised 
the most intolerant ol our anei'stors. Then' arc modern Slates which, setting out, 
assert eeonomie self-suHiciency or achii've racial or cultural unity and sci'ni capable 
of liDiifr luifr-ridden by the desire to smash down any show of diHercncc of opinion 
and rcfi;iment every aspect of individual life, d’he firess is sihmced, the minorities 
lianisbed or suppressed, teaching of philosojihy and of history regulated by the State, 
('(Misoi'ship of fiublie ofiinion is reduced to a met-hanized mass mentality. The 
philosofiher sjieaks all this as a new form of C.iesarism. The historian mi^ht f)or- 
iiaps fei;l that this libels Aiifrustus and even does some injustice to the more hu¬ 
man vaf^anes of some of his snceessors’. 

In conclusion, his Ikxecllency pointed out: ‘Fate has brouf^ht you most closely 
into contact with that form of European thouf^ht which proved itself most resistant 
to these Oacsaristic tendencies. Chir confidence in our own modes of lifo and thoup:hr 
does not make us intolerant of the beliefs, customs and habits of others ; our 
instinct is to reckon with contrary opinion instead of attempting to suppress it. Wc 
believe in allowing the fullest scope to indivitual life. We think it is in the fullness 
of individual life and not in the creation of a mass racutahty that the true spirit of 
of progress lies. If individual life is to be controlled we believe that it will bo 
rather l)y general social influences than by sterile processes of State rep;ulafiou. 
When the State itself acts it must be on the broad basis of general consent.’ 

•Inst before the conclusion of his address Hie Excellency referrinji; to the :iew 
Rcheme of reforms said: T’oliticiaos here may hold their own views on the methods 
proposed in the now constitution for the f^rant of a fuller share in the control of 
her own destinies. Hut the philosopher will see in that constitution the Empire’s 
challcni^e to the spirit of the world’s new tyrannies, May India take up the gage 
and justify the faith which inspired that challenge,’ 



The Nagpur University Convocation 

Tho elerentli (/onvociition of Iho N:ifj;pur ITnivornily was held at Na^q)ur on (ho 
l»t. December 1934, vviLh IfiK Kxcilleiu'y Sir Hyde (iO>\aii in the chair. 
Jh. li. P. Paranj/iijc in the coiiiM* of hin addresa auid 

“Jyarre inaRseg of educated men are iiow-a-daya idle f 'r want of employment. 
A Hituation like thiH cannot be laekied Hal istaelordy uiiIchh well-eonHidered 
action ih taken in various directions. I'hus, tli-‘ Government can do a ^ood deal 
by c.icoura^diifj; rapid economic development tiolli in induHlricH and a}:;riculture, 
Tiiey can start non’, or revivi' djint; industiies especially of the cottaf^m type ; 
they can reserve le^i^itimaic national lesoiiie'S to onr own nationals and not 
allow fori'if^ners to ex])l()it (hem ; thi'V eaii eneoura^ic the tti'ealer use of Indian 
eapital and labour, lunh skdled and unskdled in tlevtloping these resourees ; 
they can [trovide facilitu'.s for the pro|)er trainine; of Indians for all grades of 
work rtfiuu'ed in these industries, tht'y can take much fiscal, legislative and 
admiiiislralivi' meaRiucK as l)ein;j; taken by other National GovernmentH for the 
henclit of tiiiir own subj.'cts as reserving'; onr coastal shippin^t; traffic to Jndian- 
owned concerns, eonfjii!n<!: Iiuiuin insuranei' husiness l(; Jndian-owned Com))anics 
or purchasiiip-, or even sornGimes manufacturing^ such H^oreB as it requires in 
the country itself ; they can recruit more Indians to those places where out- 
sidiTB are now bciiif.^ nppointc'd. 

“I>ut even with all these su^f^estions properly curried out. mere Cfovernmental 
action cannot cfl’cct a permanent (‘hk*. An ell'oit mil fit be made to sec that early 
in the career of a boy, there should be provided alternative courses of trainin^^ 
which will lead lo us honourable and respeetable walks of life as those supposed 
to be rendered jiOHsib'e by a I'niviTHity de^^ree. After all, every student is 
iiol fully suited tor a purely irilellecfual ('dueatioii of the advanced typo in Arls 
or (Science. At present, he drifts oii into it for 'vant of alternatives and suitable 
advice. All grades of education are iinconscionsly so arran^^cd ns to lend 
everybody tiiially lo the university and this causes an enormous waste of ctlbrt 
on the part of those \Gio fail to complete their course and also unfits the 
succcfisful for all but a few occupation. 

■‘The last Universiiies Confireiice recommended a conscious and ’wt'll-planncd 
diNision of the ('dncational conise into four parts. I'hemeiitary (extending over five 
years) average aj:;!' G-Jl ; Lower Secondary or Middle (cxtcndiiq'; OV(‘r four years) 
average a)2;e 11-lb ; iii^hi'i’ Si'coiulary (extending over ihret; years) avLTn^.’;e uf];e 
J-' IS ; -viid Lnivcrhiiy (cxtendin;^ over at least Ihice years). 

■‘The ediuation in the lirst tw(>. if not three, p;radeH should he through the 
\ernacular atul Kn^lish, should be oplionally laiiehl. in the second Hla|z:(> from a 
(UirGy practical point ol view and should be coniimlsory in th(' third sta^e 
'•niy. There should be a formal ceriilicatc p;ranted on the comjiletion of each 
sta^o and IIktc should ho no formal c xami nations at any otln r point. The 
elementary 8ta‘::c should be conqnilsory for all cliiklrcn of both sexi'S and should 
concentrate on the acquisition of the three ‘‘IT's and ideas on various general 
subjects like history, qmopa’apliy, nature study should be conveyed indirectly 
throu^^h their ordinary readiii(i*bouks. f-^omo kind of manual training; should 
be insisted on in every sla^e of education having; nlternative classes with 
ditferent kinds of bias but on the whole such institutions will be p;cncrally 
v)f one character ; f^encral subjects of a cultural character should have a pro¬ 
minent place in the curricula. In the third 8tafi;e, there should be institutions 
of different types, apjricultiiral, industrial, commercial, and general (Arts and 
Science) though a portion of the time even in the first three should continue 
to bo devoted to purely cultural Bubjects. Jii these specialised institutions 
opportunities should, whenever possible, be pjiven for practical training in 
addition to the theoretical. In the fourth staf^c, there would be the Ihiiversity 
with its various faculties, thou^»:h each University need not aspire to have all 
possible faculties. The students admitted to the University should be of a 
higher calibre than at piesent so that University education will produce even 
better results than now. i attach special importance to the education of girls and 
X think that, while the first and fourth grades may ordinarily be taken in common 
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institutions, the second and third should be provided for in separate institutions for 
boys and girls. 

“Our educational system has grown up so far without any conscious planning 
bnt present conditions have made clear the urgent need of a well-thought out 
scheme which will remedy existing diflicultics. 

“The educational authorities will be in a position to do this only if they 
arc supported by intelligent public opinion ready to disregard vested interests 
when in conflict, with the general plan, and also prepared to agree lo 
increased expenditure for the starting of a sutlicient number of specialised 
institutions.’^ 


The Andhra University Convocation 

Kir Kimaa Vcnlala Raddi, L;iw Mcnd 3 cr to the (Jovernment of Madras, delivcri'd 
the Convocation Address to the graduati'S ot the Andhra l"iilv(',rsity, at the Convoca¬ 
tion held at Wallair on the 19th. December 1934. The following are extracts 
from his address - 

To me the Andhra University, as it is slowly rising in its beneficent glory and 
solid grandeur, is the rare realisation of one of the loudest dreams of my ardent 
youth. I w^as among the earliest advocates for the establishment of a University lor 
d’clugu I)islriclB of the Madras I'lesidency, and when it was givim to me to 
assist the Government in the Legislature in placing the Andhra University Act on 
the Ktatutc liook in 1925-20, J laboured in all humbleness and with all my heart ; 
and it was with no less heartiness that I discharged my duties as a member 
of the Kenatc and of the Kyndicale in the (ariy years of this University. 

On this auspicious occasion among the clcgreeH that have been conferred, the 
Honorary Doctorate on our retired Chancellor descrvi's spi'cial mention. This is 
not the place for an apiucciaiion of Kir (h'oigc Ktanlcy's broad-minded statesman¬ 
ship, generous and hci\)fid sym])atby for the legitiraale aspirations of our country¬ 
men, and unfailing solicitude loi the ^^elfare ot the masses. This University owes 
a dec]) debt of gratitude to Kir Gi’Orgc Ktanhy, 

We otlcr a loyal and rispccllul welcome to the. luw (Eancellor, Ills Ibxcillency 
Lord Erskine. I urn sure His I'^xcdieiicy will watch with tender soliciuuje and 
paternal care during his Chancellorship ihc outgrowing of this University from 
Its childhood and its emmgence into vigorous and healthy adoU'seenci'. 

W^hile passing, may I with your perinission, pay my iribute of apiueciatiou to 
your rro-Cdiaiicellor, the lloibbie the Kajasaheb ot Boblnli who, in the jieriod of 
rapid transition ihruiigh which we are passing, has brought to bear ujion the 
public life of this iirovmce the fine and generous (jualilii'S of a house whose martial 
glory in the jiast is the story of a soul-siiring ballad in our Teliigu literature, and 
who is shaping and directing it to make the Jhesidency of ours, humanly sneaking, 
a hajipy luovince where a genuine respect for luw and order, an imidicil tlcsiro lo 
aehivo political aims by constitutional methods, and u Irieadly feeling between the 
rulers and the ruled will be among its main features. 

IDej'ects in EDUCAriONAL System 

On oceaBions like this it is usual to dilate upon the ideais and purpose of 
education and lo oiler advice to the outgoing students. ] do not propose to follow 
that course, even it 1 had the capacity lo do so. i feci also disinclined to tender 
any advice to the graduates leaving the University as to how they should conduct 
themselves, how they should serve the country and the public, and what they 
should do and they should not. But may J observe here that at no time in the 
history of India was there a g^rcatcr need than now for courage to face the prob¬ 
lems of the age, devotion to the truest int(rests of the country, honour and unsel- 
llshncBB in public service, and for open and receptive minds to every new light ? 
Your character has been moulded under your home influences and in your school¬ 
rooms and college-classes and any amount of exhortation from me on an occasion 
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like this may noi improve mattcra. There are one or Iwo drawbacks iu our present 
educational system, however, to which I should like to make some reference. 

Omihsion of KFLiniorN Instruction 

The oniis.nion of religious instruction from school and college curricula is 
havin^'^ a dwaslrous result. In the famous proclamation of Queen Victoria, out of 
the bountifuIni'SB of her ^^race and her p;reat and impartial sense of justice, religious 
neutrality was promised to us ; it was a well-meant definition of poliey but singu¬ 
larly enough it has had unexpected and deleterious efiects on the progress of 
our eou.iitiy. In the name of this religious neutrality urgent ind imperativo social 
ri'torms have been ignored and rciarded. It is* in the name of this religious 
neuti;.li{y that tlie eoiisi'crated naiiteh girl eontinnes to ply her infamous trade 
and tJ)c rancliaina—uiiloiichable and ojiprcssed —is left outside the pale of Hindu 
Society, a pitiable oiitcasle. To this day it is this religions neutrality that prevents 
Icginlation fioin being uiub-rtaki'n to admit non-caste Hindus into Hindu temples, 
despite thi' einphalic assirtion that they belong to tlu- Hindu fold. Not rnerdy are 
n forms—so neeessary heeausi' of the dietates of social jiistiee—delayed and 
oh^ti'iietcd but the national ebaraeler lias not been ebwnted, and I regret to add, not 
formed I Lower moral standards are steadily creeping into all walks of oiir 
liv(!S and there has been a regrettable and dangerous deterioration in the methods 
employed to attain our aims. 

'J’he next result of the exelnsion of religious instruction from our f'dueational 
system is that we Hindus have at present no religion worth mentioning, Ueligion as 
an iiispirinir, liumbliiig and purilying faPh—founded on the verities of Ide and satis¬ 
fying its nobIt r eraviugs— is to-day unknown in onr country in practice. Jleliginn 
with us has ceased to tie a living force. And yet India has always been regarded 
as a land of leligioiiH—the hirlhjilaee of two of the greatest religions of the world. 

I earnestly appi'al to tlie authorities of this TIniversity that at least in tho 

ed'ieational iiistilulious wdhin tlie area of its jurisdiction nligious instruction may 
he imiiarlcd. 'IdK' principles and tenets of the thri'C griait religions—Hinduism, 

Jslam and ('linsilanity—should lie taught from the earlit'st standards right iipto 
the final Lni\ersi(y elasses. A eonseienee clause may be provided for and Hueh 
seliiilai's wfnise paewnls are iiuwillnig to allow them to attend religions classes will 
he, at lil'Mlv to absi'iil themselves from sueli claHses. F.ut those who are willing 
thei'i' must hi' pi'ovmiou lor religious instruction. And I. ho\ie that this eaiucst 
appi a\ of muie. will not fall on deal ears. 

Lr»rr\TioNAi. Svsti:m has OrTMVEO its ITsufulnfss 

That the jireseiit system of ('(.Uicalion in India has served its original juirposo 

ae 1 tfiat it is no longer suited to the present and future nijuirements of the 

DoirUix h;;s bc' ii recognised in many ijiiarters. Originally designcLl with a view to 
u; ..iu:g onr eonntrymen to assist the Stale in the adminislratiou of the country 
fO'O V,uh the suiisidiary aims of helping the (Jovernment in the suppresBion of 
ucfr:;] and social evils, jirevalent in the country ami of increasing its material 

lourees and prosperity, the system has done good woik and may be said to have 
iiiigi’ly succeeded in its main object. 

As regards exploitation of material resources and the growth of economic proR- 
])crity educated Indians have not only not come up to the expectations of tho 
original framers of Indian lOdiicalional poliey but have cgregiousiy failed. It is 
.low nearly 8fi years since the Universities have been established in India and it 
is sad to note that with the solitary cxecptioii of Sir 0. V. Kaman there is not 'a 
single outstanding personality in our province who has achieved a name in tho 
realm of Science. What is iho cause ? Where lies tho fundamental error in edu¬ 
cational system 

In our Presicleney wo have three Universities, and wc have 29 first grade 
colleges, 11 professional colleges, 15 second grade colleges, and 410 High Schools. 
In the quinqueninm (iy29-.‘53) nearly 12,000 graduates camo out of these three 
Universities and during that period 11,727 young men passed the intermediate and 
dl,735 were declared eligible for University studies in 1030-34. More than a third 
of the S. S. L. C. eligibics do not eontinue their studies. These together with tho 
graduates make up a total of 17,200 and then there arc tho failures aggregating 
roughly to 20,800—which means a total of 50,000 for 5 years, or 10,000 every year. 
Service in the various departments of the Government which is most coveted, can 
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not absorb even a tcnih of thcRo. Ranks, buBincBR firms, railways, insurance 
companies—all combind cannot provide jobs for another t(!nth of (he above lot. 
What in to become of the re^t ? What are thoy doin^ to-day ? What can they 
do ? Many of them have had their small hohlin^s sold for meeting the cost of 
their ediieafioii. They cannot ^o back to the land, for they are either unable to do 
manual labour or have become misfits in rural life, d'hey cannot serve in industries, 
because they are not trained for any. Their sole aim—and it must be admitted the 
aim of the education they received—was to seeiire jobs in public services and 
})rivate employment. The present system of education as conceived by f^reat- 
hcarted Rrilish statofimon a century a;i;o has in its essentials persisted in spite oi 
periodical examinations by committei's of exj^erts. like the Hunter, R.aleif^h and 
Sadler Commissions. There is an urgent need for a darine; orientation of our 
policy and methods in education. 

I'ho educational system can do a lot in assistinp; pcoide to secure cmidoymcnt 
and earn a livelihood. As thint^s stand a i)rescnt, onr educational system is sm-h 
that it envi‘^a<;es every class below the R, A. (lass as a Icidcr to the one 
abov(' 1 It is so ciuiceived that the boy who passed out of tlie ilrd form is 
interuhd to study for the v^'*ho;)l ]"in;d and is not lit for any thinr’; 
else-. The S'hool Final boy is trained in such a way that he should be fit 
fur receiving' eolk'^r' ednealion and nothini:; more. And the Inti'rmediate is likewise 
a prcjiaration for the j‘. A. and I’ost (Jraduate studies. This syst(in must iio. The 
ladd'a' system must hc' abolished. Rural clrinentary ednealion should be so shajs'd 
as to I'eeJjli' boys who liaivi' the school to e:o to the fields and take to n.e:rienlture 
with some eli'inentry knowledire of that industry. H-eeoinlary edneation should be 
BO self-snf(ieient, and the scholars who arc; content wiih llie:h tsehool FJiuation 
should have received such instrnciion as would belit them for subordiiuite jilaces 
111 tile various services, or, with a little more trainine; in mills and factorii'S, for 
seivin.',!: as skilled labourcrs—fitters, meehanies, e<arjH'nters, smiihs, plumbers, etc. 
It is liere that the ^reat army of skiiletl woikcrs is lo b(' brought into existence 
leaving': the work of (he sujiply of men for biyher direetimi and technical and 
Boieiitiiic ('xpertB to the OollepieK and FniverBitii's. They will irive us the stalls Corps 
and the Generals of industrieB-studyin{_", examinin^r, planning' and directing them. 

CoLLr.(.E Edt'cation should le m.vde GosTiaER 

Collep^e Education should he made more coslly’and lTniv('r^ities and ('’olleRos Bhoultl 
he Bell-supportini:; instiliitimiB or should mostly ilejicml on i»riv:de endowments and 
must be intended truly for the enO'anlM to the learned ju.jiessions, or cultural 
uttaiinnciilB or scientific rescaich. Rut that this sum may not make Fniveisuy 
education tlic monopoly of the wealihy or leisnii'd classes, (xlnbitton and seJiolar- 
ships—froin Stale funds or jirivate benelaclions—will have to tx; ]U’ovide'l for the 
meritorious but indigent scholars. JG’cn in CyOllr^es, ^ocational ^nndanco and per¬ 
sonal training arc esHtiilial. in Ameiica, this is rceop:ni‘^ed to its fullest extent. For 
})eople situated as we are, jioor and ever-increasing in numbers and depondinL', 
largely on tlie sole industry of aRrieuhure, a tyjie of education has to be evolved 
which will not, only ensure in a lull measure the bare necessities of life but tend 
to raise our standard of iivin^^ and inciileale in us a desiie to live a fuller and a 
lieher life. Not that J deprecate euitural ednealion that the UniversiticH iraparU 
we do want the leisured and the deserving to have true euitural training, but the 
neal for a comprehensive eduealional ])oliey lo enrich the livea of the masscB is 
greater and self-evident. Indeed our very existence is otherwise imperilled. « 

The Proleem oe The Joule, ys 

I shall now proceed to deal with the main theme of my addresfl, the problem 
of the unemployed. Ihis may be treated under two heads, the development of in¬ 
dustries includiii^ agriculture and eolonisation in India and abroad. 

Employment in imliistrieb postulatis the existenee of such industries as require 
a larp;e mau-power. Tiicre is no denyin^i: the fact (hat our industrial prof>;re88 has 
boon small and slow. There arc two factors which contribute to industrial develop¬ 
ment—the material and the human. An abundance of raw-products, their easy 
accessibility aud sufficiency of capital for their exploitation, constitute the 
material factors, and labour and skill the human factors. It cannot bo 
disputed that wc have raw-material in abundance in our country and 
in our province. There is enough capital in the land—only it is shy and 
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siinpioioufl. Wiiiit, of mutufil confidence in the chief reason why Iho ayaila- 

blo eapitiTl is not forthcoming; at i)resout. Labour is cheap and under the conditions 
of uncrap’oyment to which I have been referring, this country, 1 think, can compete 
with any other country in the world in the matter of the supply of ehoap labour. 

Lut this labour is unskilled and here nj»:ain we look to our schools and colh'^^es 

and to a ehanped educational system to provide the lurcssary skill, lor our 

industries to ^u’ow and lluurish, our unskilled labour must b('- turned into skilletl 
laboii?-. and their proper and lemlimate share of success in a world where competi¬ 
tion is daily prowinp; keener d('])endH lar/;ely on the intelligent direction wliien 
such skilled labour works under. This directinp; inlcllipiMice is not less essential 
than I killed labour. Capital and intelli;.':ent direetion eould b. imported; but skilled 
labour IS a eatepory apart, and the only way to ensure it for our country s econo- 
niic n|d.h, is to examine and alter the objcelive and content of our education 
syg'om. 

Let me take tb.is opportunity to ^onf!;ralulatc this University on its hap]ty deci¬ 
sion in esiiiblishinij; the Uolbyrc of 'L'chnolopy. It is a momentous ste]) in the npht, 
direction, Xi'ithcr (he obb'r rniycrsily of Madras nor tlie newer Annamalai 

Un'vcrsity has at.tcmjPed to start such a useful inslitiitem. J assume that, this 

('ol1(p:c ot Teehnelopy is intf'iided to be a (tollc’em of Aiiplied Seienee on th(' Uius ol 
th(* Imperial (kiiby-Oi of Seience and Tei'hnolopy in london. J hoi’C tliat in this 
Colleys' will be imparted a hie;hly sjK'eialisrd instruction in Science in a)>plication 
to indiistr}'. Tlie very ('xistchce in the yXudhradesa I'f lh(‘C'"l!ey(' of Technolojry wdl 
l.v' an object li'sson to the industrialists to foiabh' tlu'm to unclcrstaiul liow valua no 
and essenfi.'il seienct' is to them and what scidicecan do to develop indusliieR audio 
what, jdtehes scientific educ.alion can raise inclusirial ctliciency. Tr. is the a]Mdi- 
eation of seii'iice to industrial efli'dcney. Jhit. pure science is not enough. It is the 
application of science to industry that is the need of the country, d'he timi' has arri¬ 
ved wdieii yonr Colley:o of lechnoloy:y shonldisoon undertake the woik of the Applied 
Sfienees of Mininy; and Metallurgy. TJie rniiHTal wealth of the Telny:u counuy is 

enormous. Cold and cral in the Codavari Ay:encies and dinmoiids in the Wajraka- 

rur region could be jiroHjjected. No capital is at present forthcoming to open and 
work mines, not because, a' many assert, our ] eo)»lL' are not sulliciently entei- 
])nsi!'e; or rich enc)uy:h, but because the nec.cssary knowledyje in th(’ Applied 
I'^ei.nee 's wantine;. Th(3 coilce:e of d'cehnoloe;y will Hiipjily it, and snjii'ly will 
incite the di'inand. I refuse to helievc that wo hliould have our leehno- 
loy;i(al Hist it ulioiiR only where there an' sutllcient iiuliistrii'S to absorb the 
siudeiils lurncd out, l)y such institutions. The people who obji’ct to the establish- 
menl of such institutions on the above pround arc areuinp; in a vif'ious circle. 
X-ir do 1 ay:rce that money wiM not be forthconiiny; or that w’c Andhraa arc not 
«i.O’il nsHip; (.nouy;h. 


Do The TELutais Lack Enterprise? 

We Tvluyois arc by nature an emotional race. We are prone to quick eonver- 
'!i,i and rapid transmutations when onr emotions arc deejdy siirred. We arc not 
1 1 ally Andhras but when the Anclhras coi fjuered us about the drd century before 
the ’diristian era, we readily adojUed tlu'ir name, aBsimilated their literature and 
incorporated their culture. When on its rclisyioiis side the Indian Ib'iiaiHSanec 
showed itself in the eclecticism of Jhija Lam Mohan Jtoy a ccntiiiy ayo and the 
elocjuence of Kcshiib Chandra Sen w^as having; converts to Ih'ahmoisni, the Teluyois 
showed an emotional reci'plivity to its doctrines, and there are no two {yreati’r 
more honoured, more inspiring; naiiKS in the Lrahmo Samaj movement than the 
late ICandukuri Vccrasaliny;am Pantiilu and Dr. {Sir R. Vonk.itaratanam Naidii, 
who happily is still in our midst. And in recent years of storm and stress, even 
in (he unfortunate and rcyjrcttable turmoils and troubles, (he Teluy:u country 
stauds out prominently—the Andhras vyinp; with the CJuzaratis in the pract.ce of 
the doctrines of Mr. Gandhi—their racial product—and Guntur pitting; itself ay:ainBt 
Lardoli for the prize in the no-tax campaip;n I J am confident, thcrctorc, tliat if 
these surpinp; emotion and quick reeeptiveness to new ideas are properly disciplined 
and profitably directed, not only will there be no dearth of adventurous spirit 
amony: us but a great future awaits our race. Given the help of Applied Science 
and an efficient set of Btuff, engineers and technical men who can develop and 
build up industries, the necessary funds and enterprise will undoubtedly bo 
forthcoming. 
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An EN(;iNKr,RiN(i Com.ec.e I'OR ANiniRA 

Tliis leads me to I ho ((uestion of an Enpneerinp; Oollepe. What wc want is an 
infilitiition where mining; und metallnifry eoiild be nlndied. If onr minin^i; industry 
IB to be develojied sueh a Oolle^^e eaiinot be avoided. Sueh an infilitiition could bo 
part of the C'olle|j:L' ot 'Drhnoloiry instructing^ in !i])|)lied Hcienee. What we can 
avoid ifi a collee:e of Engineering, of the type of tb<' one at (Inin iy. Onr youn^ 
men niiisl ;j;o to that Colie^^e for in.struelion in (hvil. Mechanical and Electrical 
Eii^onccrinp,. There m no iioint in duplicatinfj; iuHlitutionfi. 

NF'}.!) Foil .'N AoRiriM-runAi. C(»ij.fok 

Onr immediate need is a {’oIl(i.::<’ of ALoieiiltiirc. d’he seven dififiietfi within the 
inrifidietion of tliifi Eineersiiy an* \ery fertile. Jhit onr melliods of a^ricnltnii' are 
not nell deveiojicd. In many plaia^ they aie still jnimilivia No doubt the Agricul¬ 
tural Departnnnt has heiii dome (.x.'elhiit woih hut the onl_v ARrienllnral Oolh'F<i 
in the Tionrie(' is sitinitid at (loiinhatoie far auay fiom our area. )Ve badly need 
an A;.'Meultlira! Oolle^>e of onr <'\mi ()nr rire, coc(»anut and tobacco pToblenifi need 
not only a DolbMO' but a Jteseaieli Institute. I wonder il Wiiltair is a pro])cr phu’C 
for il. Samalkot I'r 'Jedepalliendt'in e* ems to lu I)*"’! siiitid. 

The (ioll(ji;e whndi 1 am suej.o'st oiy should be eonpled w ith a lE’Si arch lufititute. 
]’)(./lh the ('olh'i'e and licseardi Instituie should be Eniveisity Institutions, but whih 
the Oolh'L’:'' filnmld tt iuli piiri' scumee, the Itesean h Institute should not only 
v'ondiiei rescan h wnik but also train studeiilfi in the a]>iilucl seteni es of A}:ii- 
e'llioie and idlivd (b parlnunis, and be a branch of the C'olie{;e of 'reehnok'fiy under 
the eontrol of tlie faculty ot Apjilicd Science. 

J'sFMrj.oYMnsr and (iKDArrii of PoFto atjon 

So far 1 have dealt mostly vn’fh unemployment amoiiRfit the eduealcd, but the 
problem of uncnii>loymeiif i.s much wider llian that and it is bound to be HcriouH 
with the maiadi of lime, d’he .alaiiniiie; iat(> at which onr jiojuilalion hafi bia n incrcasmii: 
IS a,L’italiner the jiublic mind and eaiifiiiif: tocal eoneern le/jardiiif.’: tlie uncmjdoy- 
mi'iil of this cver-incicafiiio!: po]mlalion. ()nr i»opnlation aeeordiiic; to ihc (kaifiiifi of 
1'd.Jl was did.tii (MH)O and fd Itt’d d.VJ (The pepulalion of India ban tnciciifiid 
by II ])('r cent iii the cbaaide IdD-.ll. 

JhiH cnurnimis inenai'c of 34 millionfi in a sinule decadi' raifics two im]iorlanl 
and iinjilcasdil jiroblemfi. One is as le/jards the supply of food, d'heie are people 
v^h() belu've lliat Indians au' e\en now unddfetb d'lieie are tdlieis that iiclieve this 
IS noi true, llie vast woiks of uiif^alion, conslrueted ioiii,'; iKdori' and mtieh (le- 
M’lopcd in it'cent years, seem to make the probh in of fo'^al seareily vdv leinote 
I'aminefi as siudi are undoiiblidly mikiu/wn to-day. but tiny are lumnd to bdomi' 
iidjtidit if the population eoes on ineri'asjnL" at the picsent rate. Le that as it 
may. il does not Bieni to bt' an immediate problem. 

The nal and tlie most iiuininent tiouble, iheieforc, Pednfi to (*ome fifirn the 
second priddeni, viz., ui-icnijiloy m< lit. Though th(‘ dcath-iale is fitill M iy hi^di in 
lUir conntjy tin' birib-iaic has ariscii in a };rcatcr projioition mcaninfi; an iiiciease 
in fiopulalioii and icsulliiiR in unemployment. Two reimtlus have been sufiji;ested by 
studeiils of ('conomies and writers on this afipeet of tlie natioiiul ])roblem : iL 
Seuntific and eonslruetive nuaisnres of eu^;rnieH and birth eontrol and (Li) Uaisiri}; 
the rale and tendency t() stabilisi' jiojmlation. TIuk* are {j^reat ddlieiilties in the way 
ol popularising^ miasiiies of birih eontrol iii India. lUii, ftu' a }iiof)er appree.atij^'n 
of the dangers ol over-popnluhon and umrnjiloynunt, rndliods of birth-eonlrcd will 
ha\e to be resorted to. dhe second lenudy—tlie rise in the standard of livine;- 
nay not he feasitib' uiuhr the lueseiit cireiimstanees and it is diflieult to Bay how 
far this law will operate In India. 

J^I'TTl.KMFNt ON LAND 

Two other remedicR su^frest IhcmselvcB to lliosc who are inlcrfsled in this prob¬ 
lem of over-i)opuIailou and its attendant risks. And these are (1) Settlement on 
land in India in areas which are not yet brou/i:ht under cultivation, and (-j eolo- 
nifiation abroad, 'J'he extent of IlriiiRh India (exelnduif!; Indian t^tates) is GG9,1145,COO 
acres. Of this we find that Mb.S10,00() acres, or 22 per cent, cannot be cultivated 
either because they are not fit for cultivation, beiri^ barren, or are occupied by 
buildinp,s, water, roads or otherw'ise. and that an extent of 87,002,000, or 13.2 percent 
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of tho total is occupied by forests. The remaininfj: 431,57;},000 acres, or GO per cent, 
IS the area available for cultivation. Of this 49,618,000 acres, or 7 per cent, are 
left fallov' and 154,017,000. or 23 per cent, are capable of bein^ cultivated but are not 
taken up or are abandoned ; and the actual area under cultivation is 238,101,(KX) 
acres, i. e., 31 per cent of the total. It will thus be seen that the cultivable wa8((3 
and the fallow lands amount to OO;!, 035,000 acres whieh is nearly as much as the 
land actually now under ciiliivation. Even if 53 million ac,res out of this is left 
out as fallow and pasture land for cattle and as not cconomieally productive, there 
will SI ill be 150 million acres available for raising crops. 3'his would represent 
an area ol 229,900 square miles capable of siipportiu/j^ a j) piilation of 55,721,750 
persons tiy a^riculinral occupaiaon, assiimin^^ that a stiuare mile of cultivable 
laud can supitort 250 people. If these lands are brou/;ht under eullivalion not 
only Wiuild the problem ol food sujtply be solved but also to a lar^e extent the 
problem of unemjtlyment. For two decades, at any rate, there will be no anxiety— 

I say for twu) decades, because economists tell us that past expi'rienec has shown 
that the output of commoditios has not p:rown with the same rapidity as the 
])opulation. “flack to the land" cannot he a slofran despised by a peojile 70 per 
cent of whom live by ajj^ncuilure. (,)nco a^ain we have In inveigh against our 
educational system. The educated man thinks it beneath his digniiy to put his 
hand to the plough. His cmilempt for manual labour is [uoveibial. The love of 
ollice, the pride id power, the certainly ot a regular salary, the chances of unholy 
rerjUiHitcs and the lesjicet which even the lowest minions of the 8}iiear command 
have dctlecicd men irorn land. This grc.at love of power must ccasc\ This un- 
wortiiy desire for ill-gotten wealth must end. Otherwise there is no hope for us. 
Here we have live-eights as much land available for euliivallOii as the area that is 
aetually uncliT cultivation. If only this land is made available to the unemployed 
educated and if ourediH'utcd men arc prejiared to turn to Jand,(Jropj/ing (heir ideas ol 
seeuring jobs, then' will be a chance id' not only tinding sulliio’ent employment for all 
educated and uneducated uneiujiloyed but also of increasing (he agneiiliural produc¬ 
tion of the country and, eimscqucntly, for an increase of national wealth. Educated 
men will certainly prove Lx'itcr agriculturists than those who adopt the tiiulitional 
methods ol ciiliivation. If educated Jndians tak' to agriculture, the jirocess of 
de\'i lopnicui would be rapid, and ere long wo can take out of the land tho 
Iijglicst It '’nil YU Id. \Vill not educated Indians turn fiom their seareli of an 
inipossnblc ]]1 Dorado and strive for a life w'hieli is as honourable and embodying 
to themselves as it is necessary and uigent to ihcir country ? 

Coloni,s.\tjon Ajjroa i i 

The next remedy is colonisatiuii abroad. This is a ddlicult and (horny problem 
Ui oil.-tent beeauMc racial antagonism, colour prejudice and economic jealousy 
roil ' ■ passions iiid vitiate iudginenl. (.\)Unlries like the C. S. A., (Canada, iSouth 
.'vliiia and Australia have completely closed tin ir doors againsl Indiuii.s. 

(iidifi ’,'1 nc.-t'snty for a place under tin* sun is insistent and urgent, and I have 
'.'!l liotl; m the iai-seeiiig stalesnianship of Ilrilain and in the innate scriso of 
,!• 'ne and cipiity among the Ilntish race and J have a iirofonnd and unshakable 
bchet that both al’ke for high moral purpose and enlightened interest, this problem 
(in !*}omh Afrieaj will be solved in course of tinu', and in a manner satisfactory to 
all. 4'lu' objections, so far raised against.,Indian immigration, are mainly based on 
the statiis of the firevious immigrants and the low standaid of living to which 
‘hey are aeeuBtomed—an objection which cannot be rais(>d, if educated Indians, 
decently provided with means enough for settlement on land, are prepared to migrate. 

1 must now bring to a close these few thoughts on some of the problems that 
are agitaling us. Young friends, you have all taken your degrees and I congratu¬ 
late you on your success. Rut 1 must w’arn you against making this the last phase 
of your student career. It is not an uncommon phenomenon among our graduates 
to heave a sigh of relief at the the end of the college course and consign their 
books to the corner of a shelf, there to lie untouched and uncared for. They for¬ 
get that the academical training they receive is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to an end and an equipment for a more useful and a more systematic appre¬ 
ciation of literature and the problems that one can never ad'ord to pass by uneon- 
eerned it they wish to play an 'honourable part in life end society, it is not given 
to all of us to be creative artists, but oertuiuly all of us are welcome to drink at 
the fountain of inspriation which a poet or a philosopher is, and to difi’uso those 
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fertilising thoughts in a busy indomitable world and thereby coutribute in our 
humble way to the commonweal of mankind. 

Wanted -Leaders 

The prirneveal sin of humanity is avidya—ignorance. And the deeper we probe 
into the subtle and mysterious realms whore the manifold happenings of life are 
fashioned, the more clearly shines forth the truth of this saying. With assiduous 
zeal and unflagging energy, strive after knowledge and shred ignorance ; and re¬ 
member the saying of Socrates that an unexamined life is not w'orth living. Gra¬ 
duates of the Andhra University, you are stepping out into the larger world of 
life and its stern realities and inexorable demands will soon be upon you. May it be 
given to you iu any station of life that you may be called upon to fill to act 
honourably, courageously and worthily. Jn the great times that we are living, we 
want leader and workers who ‘'sophisticate not Truth, love no darkness, nurse no 
delusion and allow no fear”. Lut if the times are great there are also round about 
ns evil intlueuces and dangerous Icndeneies against which I eaniiot too strongly 
eaiition you. There is need, in an abundant nieasur(', for that supreme quality of 
Uharity.'llave us the hall-mark of your (‘dueation—Efpianimity. And great is the 
need of this cfiuipo'^e of mind for us to think seriously about the problems that 
eonfnmt us. As men think, so will they live, and it is the lives of men, and not 
blind Fat(‘, that weaves the destiny of world. 

jhtore i close let me beg you to ponder over this exhortation of the late 
Lord Rosebery, “Day by day the horiz/m of human possibility, which now lies so 
iinbciiinded betore you, must contract. The time must come when, under the stroki' 
ol illness or the demiy of nature, hope and liealth. the pride and power of life am) 
intellect, which now seem so inseperable from your trimphant youth, will have 
passed away. TIutc will (hen be no surer consolation, humanly speaking, than the 
consciousness of honest hope fulfilled, of health not abused, of life and intellect 
exiT’ted in all its strength and fulness, not like water poured on the sand but for 
the raising and bettering in some degree of some ])ortinn of your hllowmcn. 

Young friends, fare you well I Graduates of the Andhra University, God be with 
you I 


The PuDjab University Convocation 

Sir Ahdur Hahi})i. delivered the annual address at the Uonvocation ol the 
Punjal) University at Lahore on the 22nd. December 1934. In the course of his 
address, he said 

Most of our universities have inherited a system of education which although 
it has served its purpose iii the past, is now judged by eompetent authorities to be 
loo jirimitive to meet our modern re(]uiremcnt8. 1 shall not for a moment deprecate 
H system to which indeed we ought to bo gratelul for the good work it has dome 
It has brought within our reach the treasures of western arts and science and has 
given an impetus to the intellectual advance of the people. It has given u« a 
mental attitude and an out-look on life which characterise the western wOjild. 
Above all, it has made it possible for us to have an Indian national ideal, by 
mving us a common language and a unity of culture. But iuspitc of these great 
benetiis the present system of education has been subjected to a severe criticism 
and vital reforms have been suggested by educationists individually as well as 
collectively in conferences. 

The educational system of a country, it has rightly been said, must be suited lo 
its needs. During the last seventy-live years, from the time when the first three 
Indian universities were established to the present day, the conditions of Indian life, 
both social and political, have undergone a change which is unprecedented in the 
history of the country. The old social order which restricted education to a small 
priviledged class is being replaced by a new order in which the rigid class distinc¬ 
tions and the well-protected class privileges have been eHectively challenged. There 
has been a general rise in the standard of living; and with the introduction of 
democratic institutions in the country there has been a rapidly increasing demand 
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for mass education. Our conception of ccUicatii')n and particularly of university 
education cannot rconain unallcctcd by these chan>;iii<i; conditions. Wo arc con- 
ficious of the defects of the present system of education, indi'cd they are so obvious 
that they netd no special munition. They arc inherent in the history of university 
education in this coiiniry. It is j^enerally r(!co<j:;nisc<i today that the system of 
education in India has j 2 ;rown, especially in its inception, without any conseious 
planning.'; ; it has not followed any deliberate well thoui;ht out outline of development. 
The' ^>'i'eat men of the past to whose wisdom and foresiij^ht wo owe the first three 
of (he existing; Indian universities introduced a new Hysteni of education into this 
ancient country with objects whi"h at the time were most di^sirable ; but they 
could not be expected to have a lone; erion<!:!i and a clear ciun^di vision of a dis¬ 
tant iuture and its nmnerous ])rol)!eins. We have received abundantly from these 
(‘Tea. institutions the ^ood t^ibs ol erln ■alioo, we have also inherited from them an 
Old tradition with all its pia'sent dillieiilties. Our iicrit!i;j;e from the past includes 
l)(‘ti) assets and liabilities. Yon, Mr. V^iee-Ciianeellor, in yoiir convocation address 
last Ueermber evisa^ed Sfiini' ot the diHi'Uilties which you described as ‘^rave and 
tlidienlt proijlerns which cannot he Molv('d in a moment.’ ‘llovv to adjust the 
claims of a rapidly ehini;'ne: future with th )se of a conservative past? Jlow to 
adjust the demands of jmic I'arninj^ with the studenfs’ di'inand for a livelihood? 
d’o hold the balarme betvvem the discovt-ry of new truths with the conservation of 
abstruse lear^inL^ the mouldin^j^ of the minds and character of the mass of under- 
l-P'adiiuteH. and H|)eeial praciicul (rainmi; lor })articular vacations ?” You referred 
to these serious probb'iiis as dilfieultu's you liad to oneounti'r in this university. 
But these are dilTmuItH'S for us all. In I^'.Ihi we have been considering identical 
problems ; liiit tlvir solution seems beset with numeroiH dillienliies. Each problem 
has its special ehara(‘ter and dt'i)e,iKls on conditions which aHeet other regions of 
the vast I’n'Kl of ('dneation. TIk' educational system of a country is a very coni])lex 
Htrueturi', its tliUdrent slagi'S and parts are so inlereonnected that ri'form in any 
one direction is not jiossiLdu without disturbing the equilibrium of tho whole. 

RE(!ONs'itnrTi()N Plan 

Much thought has been given in recent years to the problems of the stage of 
admission to the university and the proficr disposal ol the tw'O InL'’'mediate 
classes thi' sh'/r:eniiig of th.i period of secondary ednealioii and the ]Wovi‘n.m for 
vofiatim.fil tramuig. I\iey owe their origin to the compi'lling forces of eircurnstanees 
prodn-’cd by a variety of causes. ceonem'K. se na! and piilitieal. The ])roble'ns are, 
jierpU'xii'e in the .'Xlia'ine and the dillienlty of tlicir solutmn consists in the 
strength of an old tradition and to a large extent in the fiu't that each of them 
leads ns imw'tahty to the reconstruction of the Hy>tein of education as a wdiole. 
1 he V)Ossil)iIity ot such a reeonsl.riietioii has benn diseiissed tiy prominent Imlian 
‘■doieationists in eoiifcrenees an I on other important oeeasions. 3die trend of 
ttMUi;bt jo university circles sei'ins to be in favour of a reei'iit Resolution of the 
'tovernment of the United Piovinees which pnqioses (1) that the ,Si'coniIary 
(Uursc should be shorteiKul and (ii) that the Inlerniediate tJourse should be 
' mgthened by one year. This means naturally that admission to the university 
ojjonld be at a lat('r stage, that is to say, utter the Intermediate (Jourse. 

One great advantage of the shortened secondaiy coarse would be the restraint 
it might impose on the present drift of countless youths to the university who, 
by their age and iheir iiiadtapiatc; mental equifimeiit are unfit for a iiniversily 
career. Nothing is more tragic than to witness the futility of the struggle of 
thousands of our young men to get through the university to pursucj without 
much hope, a goal which ii not within their reach. The tragedy is aggravated by 
the economic and educational waste and thi; hopulessucss of tho prospect to which 
this course of drift inevitably leads. 

To prevent this wastage of time, labour and resources we should try to diy^.ft 
tho majority of our pupils to whom university education is unprofitable to occupa¬ 
tions or to vocational education in separate vocational institiiiaons where they 
can have what they really need a practical industrial trainiug which will turn 
them into useful members of society. 

The shortened secondary course should ‘provide a general education comploto 
in itself, untrammelled by university reipiircments.’ I need not here dilate on a 
programme of mass education or discuss the nature and scope of tho secondary 
course which will bo tho minimum general education for every child. But there is 
03 
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one point which needs some conBidcration. One of the chief difriculticfl, which 
have hampered the progress of seeoneJary education in this country, is the bilingual 
instruction we have enforced on our children with a view to prepare them all for 
a future university course, wdiere the medium of instruction is Enpjlish. In this 
reconstructed system of education, which we are now conaiderin^% there wiii be no 
need for this billin^ual instruction at the secondary sta^c. Wc can, therefore, 
increase the efficacy of the Bhortciu'd secondary course by providing: all teaching 
except in English through the vernacular. After the completion of this sta^c, 
a careful selection should separate those who are hi for higher education from 
others who have neither the mental e(inipment nor the eapaciiy for such education. 
For the latter, a vocational truininc; is the only useful education and the earlier 
they go in for it, the l^Utcr fur them. I'\)r, a})art from other considerations, they 
would, in that case, be far more likely tube ab oibcd into thi' humbler occupations 
of life than would be many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate. 

Following a shortened sc<*ondary course, wc now come to a Ihrce-ycar Inter¬ 
mediate course for a smaller number of pupils desirouB of admission to a three- 
year Degree Course iti the university. This is diflieult from our present 
intermediate course in two im]ioit:int respects. bhrst, it is longer by one 
year and secondly, which is a more vital point, it is separated from the university, 
not only in actual teaching but in adniinislration and control. The separation of 
1 ntemndiate classes from the university was strongly recommended by the Calcutta 
IbiucTHity CornnuBsion who considered that the development of univci'Hity work 
demanded u re-organisation ol Higher t^cconclary rdiiealion and that for this 
imipose it was necessary that the work done in Intermediate (Xdleges of Lhb 
aniversity should he transferred to institutions of a new typi’ to be called Inter¬ 
mediate Colngcs. This aiithoriative view was almost imniedmiely adopted by some 
of the Indian universities which were created or rc-organised after the |)ui)[ieation 
of the Commission’s report. In practice, however, it has been found exceedingly 
(Jillieulf to carry out this reeomnK'udation of the Conunission. The colleges do not 
seem to favour the separation of the iulerinediate elasses from the degree classes. 
The reasons underlying this arc jiartly linuneial and jiarlly academic. In the first 
place, the intermediate classes that are now attached to the colleges are remunera¬ 
tive. The employment of a combined stulI for the Jh A. and Intermediate classes 
is economical and, incidentally, gives the Intermediate students the henctit of 
the lectures of the more highly qualified tcnchcrs who are normally employed 
for instruction in R. A. classes. 

This attitude of the college is, 1 admit, not entirely unfair, particularly under 
the existing conditions. Ih.it we aie now conHiilering a reeoniitriKUed system of 
education in which all the diflerent stages are readjusted. I'lie intirmediate stage 
should !)(' considered in relation to the other rilages of the I'niire educational 
system. With a shorlened Secondary Course, and a ihree-year Degii'O Course, 
the Intcrniediale Course ought to have a distinct and separati; place of its own. 
In order to maintain (he standard of university education in the true sensu of the 
word, the leae.hing resources ot the university ‘should not be diverted to the 
instruction of school children who are as yet unfitted to receive university educa¬ 
tion,’ The ideal of a universify as an association of scholars engaged in the 
pursuit of truth can hardly be realised if wc eoiitinuq to admit into it every year 
an overwhelming number of immature youths. 

Vocational Education 

I have incidentally mentioned the need of vocational education for the average* 
pupil who is unfitted to pursue a course of higher learning and research. You 
will, J hope, bear with rnc if 1 venture to say a few more words on this very 
important subject. There seem to be two extreme views lu respect of the way in 
which the distressing problem of middle-class unemployment should be dealt 
with. On the one hand there arc those who trace the evil to a defective system of 
education and demand an increased facility for vocational education by the estab¬ 
lishment of vocational institution on a much more generous scale throughout the 
country, and on the other hand, there are some thinkers to whom the present 
difficulties arc largely due to the alleged inadequate attention of Government to 
the economic and industrial needs of the country. Government can do a great 
deal, they maintain, by developing the industries of the country and by creating 
new opportunities for our young men. There is much to bo said in support of 
either couteutiou, But no single remedy is adequate for such a complex aud 
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difficult eituation. More provision of vocfitional schools will not create new indus¬ 
tries to absorb yonnfj; men who receive a vocational traininj^. On the other hand, 
wc may . dd to the number of the unemployed by creatinj^ a new class of unhappy 
people, of traiDed men without work. Wc have already in the country 
not a few yoiin^ men who have already received an industrial traiiiin^ 

abroad, but are waiting long for suitable places which may ofler them 

a chance of em})Ic)ym(’nt. This unfortunah; position makes the problems 
for thc/ educationist still more difficult. Ho has to devise an educa¬ 
tional system which not only provides a vocational training suited to the economic 
and HO'ml conditions of (he country ; l)ut creates in you” young men a mental 
attitude which will not re ject the humbler occn])ation8 of life as beneath their 
digni'y. Muldle-c'Iass unemployment is not entirely an (‘ducational problem. Jt is 
rather a hi'cimI prolticiu for thc cfli'cdivo solution of which the educationist should 
co-op(’ratc with tin; statesman, tiu'administrator and thc organiser of industries. 

Ihit have we nothing to say, in the meantimi', to the young men and women 
who are here with us Him afternoon, but will be leaving this hall in a few 
miriuies for a word which may not be as Hym]>athetic as their alma maUn- and 
may not oiler them immedi.ite prosjiects of a useful career. 

BltDDLE Ci.Ass Unemployment 

"S'onng graduates cd th(' year, the problem of middle class nnemploymont is not 
altogether nnfimiliar to yon. You may find lib* now more difficult and the pros- 
j'Cci more gloomy than did tin* generations before you, yet it will be wrong on 
your part, to be daunted by what appi'ars to l)c a ehi'erless outlook. Thc only 
lest of n devclnpu! chaiaeter which I hope your university has given you, is its 
attitude towa-d^ dinicultics. A man of solid woilli is nov(T daunted l)y Ihom. 
Th('y only increase his endeavour ; and ceaseless endeavour is the secret of success 
and grc.itness. Da not considiT any dinicailly uiisurmounlablo , for those who do 
HO never su'-eeed in life. Take difficulties as ojipoiTuniiies and not as impediments, 
and success is yours. 

There is a great deal of futile talk about the disillu.sionmont of yotilh after it 
leaves thc sanctuary of a ui iviTsity ; but, dillimion can only follow an illusion. It 
can come to those who have tned in the nMi\crHiiy to get only a jiassport lo 
i rnploynicnt, I'or many amongst such a dillnsiim most ctTtainly waits. But they 
who nmlisc the tine I'lirposi; of university education have no cause for 'disillusion- 
mciil. Young mm and women with the iiilellecinal (qnipmi'iiL and inspiration of a 
niiivcrHiiy education need not find lib' without iisidul work. ft may bo 
diKicuIt lor them tf) seenro high jiosts in (lovcrnmmt si'rviccs : hut in a country 
full (d povt'rly and ignoraiua; it should not he liard for them to find eongimial 

a k in rural la ('Oiirttruction—in the reorgaiii.^aiion of ihe ecoiiomie life and the 
(ducalion of tic poorer classes. Da not. for a moment, regret, (h(' education you 
received, eviai Ihcuigh you may not find it lucrative. The binsiness of a 
iii.ivcrsiiy is to mike IIk; life of th(3 country richer, not by bringing material 
w alth to Its gratlualcs, but by imparting culture (o its students. A man of real 
, dlurc is oiii' who has developed Ins entire personality. Self-re.alization is the 
essence of eiiliure The fullest devciopm nt of a man’s intellectn.al and spiritual 
'luaiiiies i,s its go.il, and these (jiialities are not to be judged by a utilitarian 
standard. 'J'he true worth of nnivcisily education is spiritual and cultural rather 
than material and utilitarian, 1 have put this idealistic view of education before you 
with Ihe purpose of drawing your attention to a truth, the realisation of which 
may change youi outlook on life. 

On th(! uiiivdsily men and wmnen of a country depends the preservation and 
the progress of its ciiltnri', wdiudi is the soul of its eivilizatioii and the very 
essenee of its life, liuliais the proud possessor of an ancient ciiltuia', which is the 
rsHult of the evoluliau of centuries. It has been, again and again, enriched by the 
infusion of other eiiltiires and eivilis.iiions. In its catholicity is rellccted thc great 
ness of Indi I’s soul, which has never rejected a truth as foreign and has yet 
preserved its essintial charaet(*r. The continuity of Indian culture depends on you. 
This is a rapidly changing agi;; old ideas arc crumbling down and there is thus 
a void in the mind of the thinking W'orld tod.iy. Into this void rush in casual 
thoughts from all quarters. The novelty of every new thought attracts the young. 

I shall be Hie last person to advise you Lo light shy of these now ideas. Face 

them and txamine them, Jt is new thoughts that lead to progress. But I shall 

most certainly ask you to weigh every ucw idea before you accept it. Do not bo 
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cfirricil away by llio Hh(*cr nnvdy of an original E-omcmbor that all bad 

lhiii!<s in tho world iiko all ^amd things must have been new at one time or 
another. Act therefore with the greatest oirciim8j)eetion. 

Skahcii foe Teutii 

Uomomber one thine: more in your choice—the peculiar eharacterislicB of life in 
your country. What is elixir for one man is poison for another ; and this is no 
less true about countries and nations than it is aliout men. Therefore, be not 
carried away by false anaIo,e:ics. lilind imitation is the course of all intellectual 
life, wlneh is built less on obedieiice and adoration than on rebellion and scepti- 
eism. T>ut it is also trin^ that ther(‘ can lie no successful rebellion without the 
discipline of obi'dii'iife and no useful sccj>ti'*ism without an appreiitieoship in faith 
and evaai in adorafion, 'J'iiereforc, learn the true secret of olieyinir and rebelling:, 
believing and disbelifo ini; in ibis coinjilc'x Iifi\ for it is (he priory of a enitnred man 
to undei'stami it. J’he search for Tiiilh is an arduous jDiiiney and full of pitfalls^ 
blit (his nnderslaiidinp: will (each you how to dinliii^iiish the true from the false 
and will enable you to reach the poal unseathed hy the trials and diilicliltiesJheHet- 
tinp; your ])a(h. 

In you, if to any, this day should stand as the culmination of a period of 
apiu'cnticesliip under your ti'achcrs for the life which is waiting for yon outside, 
removed jioin (lie jirot 'ctivc care of your mater. Thisc iilminalion, like every 

other ill the history of a progressive niiiul, is only a bep:inninp;. \Vc an’ alive and 
inO'-reBsive only so lon^ as our culmination are our bepyiiniin’:. If your character 
lias lieen pro]H'rly tr.ue.ed, you shouKl havi* learnt that, no i ml is an end in itself. 

It iH only a means to another and '/ri'.oer end. A prop(’ily retmlated hie is rot 
like a vast level stretch of laml ; it, is like a mountain lantr' of many petvks, When 
you have climbed one p-aik, yon have a vision of another higher and mote niajestu*. 
And thus, throiyeh landseajies of erandetf and bianity, you pass on to the maji'Sty 
of the most subliim' hii'dils. It may not be piven (o etitry one of u.s to reach the 
in,chest peak, but (his is no reason why we should nut endeavour to reach our 
highest. 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

t^ir Shah MnJuii)}))?ad Sideiatan, iu his (xl.cmimre midiess at the Convocalion of 
the Aligarh I\luslini University h'-ld at Aaliearh on (he 22nd. December 1934, said :— 

An extremely disappointing iealun' of the modern Hystem of education is 
that many youngnuMi having obtained d stinelions in their aeadeniic careers are 
ntti'i'ly unable to (!' d nu’aiis to niaiiFain tlirinselves, much less to sujiport their 
families. During the last ('('iitiiry when (he supjily of men ’possessing Western 
knowledec! wa.s siiialJ, the (Jovernmeiit services alone weri' enough to ulisorb the en¬ 
tire onijmt of the schools und Ih-' colbg'S. IJiit now with the increasing growth in 
the iiiimbm’ of raatrieulafes and griduate,tlie snpjily exceeds by far the existing 
demand, leading to an acute situation and chronic unemjiloyment. With the tre-* 
mendoLis increase in the number of qualified men turned out every year, the vacan- 
eii'H in the juists can never be sutliciciit for tlnmi, and the acuteness of unemploy¬ 
ment is bound to bceome still more (dinmie with the advance of years, and discon¬ 
tent will foster hatred against the existing order of things. 

No doubt, the inciease in the number of students during the last decades has 
been phenomenal ; and judging from the vastness of the population which still re¬ 
mains to be educated and the small percentage of literacy attained so far, there can 
('(pially be no doubt that the numbers will go on increasing at a still greater rate. 
It is futile to try to limit the niimher of boys and girls reading in the schools and 
colK'gcs. If accommodation is not available, the schools and colleges themselves 
will multiply. For a country with hundreds of niillion.s of people, it cannot be 
said with any truth that the present numl>er of btudents is by any nieana too 
large. Proportiouately spa’iiking, the number is considerably smaller than in coun¬ 
tries like England ; and there is no justification for taking any steps to prevent an 
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increase in the future. Howsoever unforlunate in Bonie respects the ultimate con- 
sequenec may be, the increasing demand for ediication is a hopeful si^n and it is 
inevitabl' that the numbc'r must multiply and increase at a j)ro^rcBBive rale. It is 
hopeless to try to stem the tide ; the remedy is to remodel the system of education 
so as to find new fields of occupation for such increasing number. 

Drastic Ovi-rjiAULiNii Nj:ei)ed 

The time is f^one when mere literary or scientitlc education impart('d in most ol 
the Indian educational institutions could sunice to find work for educated yonne;- 
meii and women. Idle whole system reipiuTH a drastic ove:haiilinp:. 'J'hc exist 
insio 111 ions, which impait mere ^rctieral cdncaiion must be t ransferred into-seini-voca- 
lion;.! iiHlitutions so as to benetil the sludenis for vaiioiis ealliii^^s and occn- 
pnfjons. 'Die secondary schools Ihron^hout the country are desieoied pre-eniim n(ly 
to ju'ovide purely liteiary cdncaiion and qualify matr/cnlafes for admission lo fJie 
nni versifies, and not so much to yjvc them training; (o udupt. ilicmHeivcH 
lo occupations and callin^H. 'Jiic existin;^ schools have, no donlif, con!riliiiled lo 
llic firo^TCHK of secondary education on a Iai/<c scale, but if is in coiiHcrpiciicc cif 
these very sehools that the problem of iimaniiloyment has beefuni’ so acme, Ro^'s 
are takim away from IhDr hereditary nia-npalioris and f^iven iiolhin^i; but a smaltcr- 
in^ of literary edncation instead. If the type of edneatimi irnjiarted by the 
sehorils wi'ii' chan;j;ed, lluar output can be absoibcd info a^rienlliiral, iiidnslrial and 
eornnK’reial aeti\ities. tSome voeafional training should he mndi; compulsory so that 
no student should be all(>wc(l to ^lass out of school without having; learnt some art 
or evaft, on which he c(u\\d b.vW \iacV:, \{ \ic cannol uWotd to \n'nscc'\tc \\is sUnhes 
iuTthev. The curr'ieuluiii oi the hip^h schools should include vocational trainiup;, 
anel the exnniinulion lie not a nuTc li'st for admission to univiTMtles, as ii is at, 
lU’cHcnt. d'hi; ]ir()l)hm of unoinployment would be solved to a lare^o extent, if 
iiisiead of creating in their minds a eonleinpt for thiir liade. tlie students were 
jj'ven some spccual training: for it, and made more fitted to bade to it. Hlaniial 
training or handicraft 'iitrodueid as a compulsory subject, would help to j:;ive p:reat 
relii'f and provide sufficient technical trainin'^ to a majority of studiuils so as to 
obviate the necessity of fluD prosecutinji: thi'ir stud es beyond the school sta^o. 

A radical chan^i- in the system of Hecondary education would diveil, a lar^ijG 
unmiji'r .if students at the com|d('tion ol llnir school education to useful cujia- 
lions and eallirij^s. (Joveriimeiit schools should he j^radually transformed into 
inslltulions of a specialised vocational character in ordi'r to seive as models to 
similar privati' institiiiions. Private eiiterjinsi's should bi' direcLed mainly towards 
senii-indiistrial schools, imparling xocali inal Iraininj]; side by side wilh ^I'licral 
edneatum. ITio aim should be to have industrial and craft schools in all the 
I lOM'Mnnr, towns, where ^oiinj!; men and jj:itl.s may be trained to cam their liveli- 
Ikjod by takiiii to small industries not riquiiinj:; much capital. 

POTIT (To/rURAL AND ECONOMIC AdVANCI'MI'NT 

<b’, the other hand, the value of hi[::b('r edncation should be judired both from 
n.. cuhural and the utilitarian points of vieuc 'Die universities have come to 
O'(liny a {irominent jiosition in onr material life; and wilh the }:;radual advanc.e of 
ediicallon, their importance is bound to ^o'ow' {greater and e^rcater still. They arc 
vvilhoiit tjuesiinn some of the noblest instilulions in the country desijj^ned for the 
extensifoi and dilfusioii of knowledjxto As repo.-ilories of hum.-n knowlcdp’, tliey arc 
1,0 ''olleet toj^ether and preserve the acquisitions of science and art made in the 
hy^ninc ages ; and as ^reat w’orkshopp of learning; they must stimulate new disco¬ 
veries and inventions. They have to inlerjin't the philosophy of the past to the 
modern mind, strike out a fri'sh line of thoufj^ht and ojicn a new way for orip:inal 
investigation. In addition to bein^^ the chief seats of learnin^^ for earryin^^ on 
literary sUidy and scientific research, the universities must ever remain the j^reat 
centres for the cultivation of intellect, relinemcnt of feelinj^s and the buildinji; up of 
character. Their merit, would depend on the (jiiantity as w’cll as th{3 quality of in- 
Ulleeliial contribution to human knowl('d} 2 :e that they are able to make through the 
devoted labours and valuable researches of their teachers and scholars, and on the 
cultural education that they are able to impart by their discipline and traditions. 

Rut there is the utilitarian aspect as well. The economic and material jiro^rcss 

of a country is linkid up wdlh the j^rowth of higher university education. Univer¬ 
sities cannot constitute themselves into secluded sanctuaries cut ofl’ from the 

matter of fact life outside ; but must play a leading part not only in the cultural 
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Advancement of the country, but also in its economic development, which will bo 
expedited in proportion to the increase of etlicicncy in technical education, and 
its ])ac(! will be rc{;ulaled by the p;rowtb of university departments where practical 
knowledge is tau);ht. 

Syptj'm is at Fault 

A larger and lar^ir proportion of the graduates find themselves unablo to fit 
into tlic economic scheme of lh(' country. It is commonly supposed that this is due 
to the univiTsities floodin/]: the eounlry with too many ^o-aduates. But the fault 
lies not \Ailh the number but with the system of university education, which con¬ 
cent lates attention on lilc'rary edneetion mostly and seiimtiiic instnictinn jiarly, and 
do('R not mak(' the stmlents (jiinlified for any trade or ])rofeHsion, except the profession 
of law and edueatinn. It is no wonder that the profession of law is so ovcr-crow'ded. 
Th(' universities, which an'iinpartim: only eteneral education and are Riitrcrin^ from an 
Utter lack of Sj)cciali/,ation, should lioldly tace the fact and mould themselves so as to 
be in a ])os!lioii to find enifiltiymenl for their graduates in indmlrU'S, trade and eom- 
ineree just as miieh as in the services. Tlu* nniversilii's would ho failing" in their duty, 
if tlu'y were to allow their stiuleiils to Ix' drifted away after eompletinp; their eonrses 
of study, without anv tixul aim iu mind, and throw them out into a world of fii'iee 
eompi'liiion, where they may not earn (wen half as miieh as they spent as slndents. 
ddie aeademie anihoiities oii^ht to be in a position to [tnide the students under 
llieir care in Belecliiie; their fulnie lines of occupation ; and the courses of study 
shonld l)c HO ort^aiiized as to compil the Btudents to make up an early choice of 
'•.leer. 

'i nc nnivi'rsilii's should roadapt themselves to the needs of the time, and mt.st 
adjust their teaehinjj; to the recjuiremeiits of the vaiious profL‘Hsi(m=5, services and 
industries. University life must be in liviiifj; eonfaet witii the practical problems of 
tlte country ; and to adiieve this tiu' univeisitics miiNt enter into aelivi' eo- 
operation with established industrial institutions. It is only by the discoveries and 
iiiNciitions of comnM'rcial utility made by universities that luUlermcnL of the econo- 
nomic conditioiis of India can be bron;j:ht about. What is wanted is an applica¬ 
tion of seK'iitific ri'Seareh to industrial develojmK'Uts, and this can be jirofUii'cil by 
('o-ordinntion and harmony bciwem'n tlu; nnivuTsitles and the j^ioneer industries of 
the country. Only a reorganization on such lines will meet the crisis.. 

Co-ordination and Co-opERATtON 

Of lnt('yeiirs, mucli has bcaai said on coordination and co-operation amnn;^' tlu' various 
uuivcisilies. 1'h(' diearn that then' should be cooperation in such a way that only a few 
])ariieular siiliji els should lie lau;.dit at one uniicrsity and at (hat university exelusivcly, 
is not ea])}il)le of beiuL^ realized. (\*-ordiiiatH)ii in llm sense that a suliject sliould noi 

be iiilroducid if provision for it exists at some other univcrhpy (am he tlioneht of 

only when tlie (jiiestioii of the addiiion of some minor snl^jeets of h'sser importance 
arises. As far as J can sec, the ])iestait list of snbjeeis taught in tin' Indian imi- 
versitifs is not such as to leave' much room for cmlailmcnt or cut. Unitary teaeh- 
inj;- univcrsilics have of a necessity to he sclf-eonlained, which implies that there 
should l)(' fadlity for the teachiiifi of at least, all the important subjects on the 
Alts and the tSeieiua: sides, 'i’he faeiliiies that exist in tlie Indian univu'rsiiies, e.K- 
eept peiha])S in the arts classes, arc not vi'ry wide, and it, is extremely doubtiiil 
wlu'ther a further linuliit on would he of iiuy utility at all. If a free choice of the 
Hiibji'cts is to be o'ven to the students, the (piestioii of combination is a matter 
de])endcnt on individual talents and aptitude, iiee.essitatinp; ade(juate provision ftir 
all the important sulijeets. There is bound to be a (UTtam amount of oveilapjiinp’, 
and to some duplication of work but it is diflicnlt to sec how this can be avoided, 

For instance, (he number of siibjceis taufrht at the Muslim Universiiy may, at 
fiist si^ht, api>ear to be larLrc. I)ut they ineliah^ only the important Biibjecfs, most 
of which are alloRCiher mdinpensable. Thi'y comprise only the important branches 
of knovvh'd^e, for which tfure ia alwayB a ^roat di'.mand, and in most of which 

elasscH are iisiially full. AVilh (he exeejit.ion perhaps of Home solitary subject, H 

will never be })ossil)le to abolish any department altogether. If the number of Bub- 
jceiB prescribed at Alifj:aih were compared with the number of subjects taught at 
Uambrid^e. Uxfoid or Ijoiidou, the contrast would be striking. Perhaps many, who 
talk of reducing the niinihcr of subjects in the Indian universilit's, are not aware 
that at the hie Uiiclish Universities well over 150 dificreiit Bubjccts arc avadablc to 
BiudciitB and there is adequate staff to teach all of them. 
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Ill V'oBtorn couniriofl, technology domitifilcR tho whole of niodiTo life uiul perv- 
aUea tho entire eiviliziitioii, at>d ruccpsh lies in harneHsin*^ the forces of Nature and 
utilizinp; them for the purposes of man. Their ^reat prosperity is due to the indus¬ 
trial and mechanical revolution, which has introduced a new method of mass pro¬ 
duction into industricH, yielding b(;(ler quality for lower prices. This would 
have hit manual labour very hard but for that fact that the whole world market is 
available to thorn. Countries like Germany, Italy and ,Ia]ian are making their iinivcr- 
sitifs ^reat centres of indnstnal research wiih a vnov to stimulatine; theii industrial 
}>rogress. The secret of the suc-m'hs of the .Tajianesc sysiem of education lies 
in tiic quick assimilation of ractical knowh'd^^o from Europe and America p:ivin^ 
only a secondary inuiortancel^ to advanced theoretical researches. Her industrial 
and economic progress is the direct result of the ready adoption of tho scientific 
and technical knov\ledp:e of tho West. 

Only a rapid expansion of industry, trade and commerce can provid (3 suflleient 

hold for a backward country like India, which has an enormously lar}:;e population. 

It can not he denied that there is already a f:;reat stimulus to the expansion of 
business and that ^reat progress is certainly made and new factories are hein/^ 
Imilt every year. Not only the su^^ar industry but other industrif'S are 

iJevelopin^. We can foresee that in the ininK'diate future prnpjrcss will lie in the 
direction of electnneation^ of all the important cities and the extension of water 
works to all the towns. These* alone will absorb a very larL^e riumlier of ('leetriea 
and mechanical en;j:itieciM. Then a< 3 :ain, the conversion of vast stores of raw 
r* I fV*' exported out of India into finished products can furnish an am}>l(j 

held for employment of technical experts, licsides manufacture, there is the ^reat 

a^rieulfunil industry, which is the mainstay of (he lar^e^ masses in the rural areas • 
tneir methods are crude and primitive and have not kejit pace with the advance 
ot scientific^ inijirovemcnts adopted in other (k)lonios of the Emjiire, which are 
e anpetin^ \yith India. There is ^reat room for improvement of the quality of 
land which immenselv increase the vnlim of lurricnltiiral orraliifo. 


I immensely increase the value of agricultural produce. 
Jt Bliould be the coneern of (be 
or^oinise themselves 
<he country’s demand. 


coneern 
to be able 
^\'’bat wo 


universities to for(;see the future and so 
to turn out qualibed men and women to meet 
badly need in India is a lar^^c body of well- 


iie country s demand, ^\''bat wo badly need in India is a lar^i;^ body of well- 
rainod and well-skilled persons, who, with their industrial education and traininL^ 
wuiiia tiy their intellif^enee and labour, add to the productive capacity of the 
•ountry and its output of manufactured articles, and in that way inam^urate an 


ceonomic prosperity all round. ^ ‘Liu^urate an 

If RiJiversity hud an unlimited purse at its disposal or au inexhaustible source 

TRf University education would be simple enou^^h, and 
iiiori- wonld lx; needed than a iiktc reprodiietion of the dcjiartnu'iits of 
<s etn univcrsiiies. Hut the jiaueity of financial rcsoiirei'S inexorably puts a 
lo rn 'T ambitions ; expenditure has to be curtailed and ke])t within 

' r'ov IjouiiUh for want ot suHieicnt funds. The question then resolves itself into 
l'-' n' 3(‘partmcnt should have more money than another 

fund-^department can be postponed for another year, how available 
l^ I ynouiu be apportioned amoiiL- rival claims and soon. Unfortunately techno- 
involve very heavy initial costs to provide accommodation and 
tiler • ^7 recurrin^^ expenditure for their maiutf'iiance. Hence 

Dan of rcluelance to open such branches as would swallow up a LHcat 

exnomE. ^ income and commit tho university to lar^e recurriiii^ and non-recurring 
lii'iinrlu IhR common University policy throu^^hoiit India, except 

univ .rt;;.-^ sacrifice the more useful departments in order that the 

ivcrsitics nii^ht have raullifarious activities. 


Benares Univeesity’w Success 

The Benares University has succeeded in rcalisinp: three fijrcat ideals, which aro 
.specially suited to a country like India. Eirst its teaching staff is more moderately 
paid than that of any other Indian University. Secondly, the life led by tho 
students of the university is much simpler and cheaper than at any other university. 
And thirdly, the university is not only imparting theoretical kiiowledf^e, literary and 
Hcicntihe, but also ^i:ivin^; technical trainin/^ thus makin^,^ a real contribution to the 
incluHtrml development of India and supplying the needs of Indian industries and 
lutliau factories. It has no doubt been far more fortunate than the Aligarh Univer- 
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fiity in rocpivinp; mnnilicent donations and grants from Indian Princes and other 
philanthropists ; hut this generosity may, in no small measure, bo due to the accepted 
utility of the Buhjeets taught there. 

The authorities of the IJenares University appreciated at an early sta^^e that 
technical knorvlcd^o combined with the jiractical training; is best calculated to 
promote indigenous industries an I develop the material resources of the country. 
Thi'ir otrorts have been concentrated on devoting more than a (jiiartcr of the entire 
funds to the establishment of the departments of technology, Mechanical and Elec¬ 
trical Eiifzincerinp, Minin^^j and Mclallur^^y. Applied (Jcolo^y and Surveying, Jiotany 
and Agriculture, Jndustrial and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and other siilijeets of 
practical importance are included in th(‘ Eaculty of Science. Manufactures of oils, 
soaps and scents, enamelling and electro-plating and numerous other practical things 
are being taught. The Engim'ering College has about 550 students, who while 
pursuing their studies, arc also engaged in producing electric ceiling fans, other me¬ 
chanical ajiplianccH and small raachincs. (treat attempt is being made to produce 
cheap commercial products as substitiuo fur im[)orted materials. 'I'lie departiiK'iits 
of 'J'cchnology arc in direct touch wilh manufacfiircrs and have seciircd a spccin! 
grant from the (iuvcrnmciit of United i‘rovinccs. The great success achieved by 
these dei^artmeiits lies in this fact that the engineering graduates of the l>(Miiirc8 
University are to be found in every town in India holding suitable posts. They aro 
thus not only earning a living for thi'inselves but actually hel|)irig the iiidusinal 
end commercial development ot the country, d^his is a great achievement of which 
the Ili"dn University can justly be proud, and which example the Muslim Univer- 
liiy would do well to follow. 

Of coin so, the inadeijuacy of funds is flic greatest stumbling block in the way of 
imjuovcmi’iits. It is not always founj jiussible on iinnuciiil grounds to o/ien i;cw 
departments, however much they may be needed. Indeed, sometimes even existing 
d('\nirluK'nts have to be badly starved. But once the })oliey of inirodueing technical 
education has been decided u|)on, it is possdile gradually to translorm existing 
departments by suitably changing the syllabus, even though the process be 
slow. 

Leap Simple Lives 

fn n poor country like India where the average annual income per head is about 
l-ir.lh of the avfirage amount per head, which is yearly saved and put in thi' 
savings bank accounts in England, the financiid resources of ]}nvatc institutions are 
bound to be always critical. Ih-ivate universities cannot, have a bountiful su])ply of 
funds, and cannot afTord to maintain a highly prod tcaidiiiig stall'. The teaching 
stair of Ihc Muslim Universily have already made a sacrifice and chi'crfuliy submiMcd 
to cuts in their salaries. As security of teinin' i.s esstmtinl for a hearty dciotion to 
work, it would be a wise course to give them addiuite assurance to remove all 
future aiixielK'S. If financial resoiirci's do not imjiiove iinieh, the inevitable, conse- 
nucncc would be a new revist'd scale of lower salarus for new entrants williout 
adversely ad'ecting the present incumbenls. 
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The report of Iho Joint CVrnmiltoo on Indian CoriHlitntionnl Reform was 
piibliRhe 1 on the 22nd. November 1934. The cornpoHition of the Committee was as 
follov H : — 

IJousc of Jjonh {Id Mr))the7's) Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, 
M}U'(juesH of S-iIinhiiry, Marfiucss of Zetland, MarcjncRB of Linlithgow, Marquess of 
itcadinf;, Lail of i)i*tby, ILii of Lytton. Kml Teid, Lord Middleton, Lord Ker 
(M. Jjothian), l.,ord IJardiii^; (J 1‘cnhurst, Lord irwin, Lord Snell, Lord Rankeillour, 
arid Lord Hntehinson of IMontrose. 

House of ('oiuuioiis (Id Meu/bers) ;-Major Attlee, Mr. Butler, Mr. Cado^rau, Sir 
Austen Chanilx'rlam, Mt. Corks. Sir Jte^^mald ('raddoek, Mr. Davidson, Mr.’lHsae 
I'Jxit, Secretary, Sir Samuel Jloare, Mr. Morpin Jones, Sir Joseph Nall, Lord 
I’uiHtaco JVrev, Miss PickforJ, Seeietary, Sir John Simon, Sir John Wardlaw-Milue, 
.:iid Earl Winterton. 

Dclruatrs from ihc liiduui States Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari. 
C'. 1. ; Nawab Sir Lnujat Hyat-Khan, U. B. K. ; Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar 
Jlydari ; Sir Mii/a Muhammad Isrnad, C. 1. 10., (). B. 10.; Sir Manubhai Nand- 
shanker Mehta, C. S, 1. ; Sir Brabhasaukar Dalpatrani Pattani, K. C. I. E and 
Mr. V. Thom bare. 

iJeierjntcs from Con/.uenfal British hulia r — Pfi-s PIip:hnoBs the Rip^ht Plonourablo 
Sultan Sir Mahunied Shah, A^oi Khan, C. C. S. I.. (J. C. I. E., G. C. V. O. ; Sir 
C. lb Ramaswami Aiyar, J\. V. 1. 10. ; Dr. B. R. Ambedkar ; Sir llulicrt Carr ; 
Mr. A. li. Guznavi ; Lieut.-(k)lonel Sir JL riry (hdney ; Sir llari Sin{j:h (tour ; Mr. 
A. Ranraswami lyea^oir ; Mr. M. R. Jayakar ; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N. C. Keikar ; 
Be^um Shah Nawaz ; Rao Bahadur Sir A. Jb Patro ; Sir Abdur Rahim ,* The 
Ri^ht Honourabb' Sir Jb j Bahadur Sapru, K. C. S. 1 ; Sir Phirozc Sethiia ; Dr. 
Shaf.a'iti Ahmad Khan ; Sardar Bahadur Buta .Siu^h ; Sir Nripendra Nath Sirear , 
Sir I'urimholarudas Thakurda.s. C. I. 10., M. B. 10., and Mr. Zafriilla Khan. 

Dfliujatcs from the Proeiuee of Bur)U(i Sra Shwe Ba ; Mr. C. 11. (0ampafj;nae, 
iU, B. 10, Mr. N. IM. (kiwasji, V Kya Din, Mr. K. S. Plarfier, U Chit Hlain^^, 
P. riiein Mail, 11 ^ ; Dr. Ba Maw, Dr. Jia IV, Dr. Ma Saw Sa, U Shwe Tha aud Mr. S. 
A. S, Tyabji. 

Volume I of the Report, which, alouf!; with Record Papers con tain inj^ certain 
riCrnoranda, has been isHued to the Press, consists of two Parts. 

Part J of Volume 1 consists of 4J7 pa;j;eH. It contains the Report proper with 
two appendices which are rei)rintH of the White Jbipor and the proposals re^^irdiiu^ 
Burma. A eomprehensive index to the report is also appended relating separately 
to India proper and Burma. 

Pait II of Volume I contains the proceedings of the Joint Select Committee, a 
report of the discussions, the draft reports and amendments thereto proposed in the 
Committee. 

Volume II relates to records. Of these, records A 1 and A 2 and B 1 and B 2 
and B 3 are notes and memoranda on reforms for Burma by the Secretary of 
SJate and the Burma delegates or report of discussions between the ^Vmmittee and 
the Burma dcle^^atcs. This volume also contains records relating to India. Those 
marked C 1, 2 and C 3 have l)(*en separately printed and have been issued along 

with Volume 1. (M consists of })apcrs submitted by the Secretary of State such as 
those relating to Family Pension Funds, Terrorism in India, federal finance, federal 
legislature and Orissa boundaries. C 2 consists of papers submitted by Members of 
Committee such as that on direct vs. indirect election by Lords Derby and 
Zetland and Sir A. Chamberlain ; memoranda by Lord Rankeillour on the relations 
between the Houses of the Legislature in regard to supply, on courts and on special 
powers in regard to defence; the Derby memorandum on commercial diecriminatioD ; 
69 
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Ihe Attlf'e memorandum on rcsponsibilify in the Centre; and the JJardinge 
memorandum on the An^do-lndian community. 0 3 eonsisls of papers relating; to 
irri^^ation and forestry. The cost of the proccediiiirs of the Committee runs to 
£'29,409-3-4. 

Press Summary 

The following is the summary of the Report issued to the Press 

In presenting their Report to Parliament the Joint Select Committee place on 
record their appreciation of the helj) derived from their discusBions with the Indian 
delegates. Particular mention is made of the Joint Memorandum signed by all the 
British Indian delegates which is stated to have been of great service to the 
Committee as focussing British Indian views. 

The principles of a constitutional settlement are diKcusscd in an introductory 
section. The Committee note that the subtle ferments of education, the impact of 
the War and the growth of a sense of naiionality have combined to create a public 
opinion in India which it would be a profound error for J*ai)iament to ignore. 
Though those who entertain these aspirations constitnle but a small fraction of th(' 
vast population of India and though in ilu'sc circumstances alleged manifeslalions 
of public opinion are often of doubtful v.duc, nevertheless a pulilic oi)inlon docs 
exist strong enough to atlrct what has been for generatiows the main strength of 
the Government of India, that is, its instinctive acceptance by the mass of the 
Indian people. History has repeatedly shown the unwisdom ot judging the political 
eonsciousnesH of a people by the standard of its Ica^t instructed class. 

But a lecognition of Indian aspirations, with a nccitssary preface to any study 
of Indian constitutional problems, is an jnsunicient guide to their solution. R('s- 
ponsible (rovernment to which these aspirations are mainly directed to-day is not 
an automatic device which can be manufactured to spccitication. It is not even a 
machine which will run on a motive power of its f)wn. Framers of written 
constitutions may be misled by deceptive analogies, d’hc mere copyist of British 
institutions would fall into dangerous errors if he were to assiime that an Act of 
Parliament can establish similar institutions in India merely by reproducing provi¬ 
sions found in the constitutional law of the United Kingdom. On these grounds 
the Committee hold that a Constitution Act for India must see k to givi' statutory 
form to ‘safeguards' essential to the projier working of Idirliamcntary Government, 
but which in (treat Britain have no sanction save that of established custom ; and 
when this is done it will remain true that Parliamentary Government in India may 
well develop on lines ditl( rent from tJiose at West minster. 

In affirming the view that constituiion.al development should he evolutionary, th-’ 
Committee state that the safest liypothi'SH on whiidi they eaii girO'Cced, and the 
one most in aeeordaneo with British eonstituilonal history, is ibat the future 
government of India will be sucees^fiil in projmrtion as it represents not a innv 
creation hut the natural evoltition of past kndeneies. 

The (Committee suggest that from that point of view Parliament may well 
approach ihe first and basic proposal of founding the new constitutional system in 
India on the jirineiple of Provincial Autonomy. 

P^ar-reach nig as is this constitutional change, it is not a break with the p.ast. 
The Aet of 1919 introduced a large measure of Responsible Government, and the 
governments thus established have been in operation more phan a decade. The 
Committee agree with the Htatutory Commission that a sense of responsihilily can l#5 
acquired only by making men responsible politically fur the etiects of thiir actions, 
and their sense of responsibility must he weakeni'd if the government functions in 
watertight compartments partitioned off by the Constinition. The C^omrnitteo 
therefore endorse the proposal that in all Provinces dyarchy should be abolished 
and Ministers made generally responsible over the whole provincial field. 

The enforcement of law and order and the maintenance of an upright adminis¬ 
tration are mentioned ns the fundamental functions of government. While agreeing 
that provincial Ministers must be made responsible for their performance, the 
Committee note that it is well to Iremember what according to British practice ia 
the nature of that responsibility. It is a responsibility which no executive can 
share with any legislature, however answerable it may bo to that legislature for the 
manner of its discharge. That has been true of the relationship of the Government 
of India to Parliament in the past. It must remain true of the relationship of 
provincial Ministers to provincial legislatures in the future. In the special circumS' 
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tancos of India it is appropriate that this principle of executive independence 
should be reinforced in the (iJonstitution by the conferment of special powers and 
responsib’Iities on the Governor as the head of the provincial executive. 

In diseiiKsintr misunderstandings .as re^^ards safcfjiiards both in England and 
India, the Committee observe that to many Englishmen the term convoys the idea 
of an inefft^etive rcare:nard .action rnakinp: a position already evacuated ; to many 
Indians it hcerns to imply a selfish reservation of powers linconsistent with any 
real measure <4 responsihlc tT^vornment. Though too late to invent a new termi¬ 
nology, the ('ommittcc make it clear that they use the word in a more precise and 
({uife (litfcient sense. On the one hand, the safeguards they contemplate have 
nolhiio'; in coinmon with T>aper declanilions sometimes inserted in constitutional 
documents dependent for their validity on the p:oodwill or timidity of those to 
whom the ri'al sn])s(nncc of power has been transferred. They represent on the 
contrary a snbslantial ])nwer fully endorsed hy law'. They arc not only not incon- 
sislent with some form of rcRponsihlc j^^overnment, but in the present circumstances 
of India it is no paradox to say that they arc the necessary complement to any 
form of it, wiihont which it could have little or no hoj)e of ''siieeess. It is in exact 
proportion as Indians show Ihemsi'lvcs not only capable of taking and exercising: 
responsibility, but able to supply the still missinp; factors in Indian political life 
that l)olh ihi' ne('d tor sab'^uards and their use will disappear. The essential 
eb'inents in tin' inw eonslilntional settlement which the safepiiards should he 
(lesi|j:ncd to supply an! the need for Hrxihility, for stronjj; executives, for an 
ellicient administration, and for an impartial authority to hold the scales evenly 
between eoiiilietme; inten'stR. The suceess of a Gonstilution depends far more 
upon lb(! manner and s).)irit in which it is woiked than upon its formal provisions. 
It is irnposs;! I ■ to foresi-e the exact lines which eonstitiitional development will 
cvc'iitiially follow. It is therefore lh(! inoK' desirable that those fupon whom 
responsibility will rest, should have all reasonable scope for workinp; out their own 
salvation by the method of trial and ('nor. In other words, the ,;new Indian 
t'oMStitulion must contain within itself the seeds of jj;ro\vth. 

The (lommiM.'o emphasise that Proxineial Autonomy requires a readjustment at 
the Centre, d’o create autonomous units w’lihoiit, any corresponding: adaptation of 
the (xistin^ Central Li'^islalnre would in the Committee’s ojxinion ^ivc fnli play to 
the powerful eciitiifniral forces of rrovincial Autonomy without any attempt to 
eonnteraet thorn and ensure tlio continued unify of India. The Committee express 
the view that the unity of India would he seriously (’ndaiif^ered without a 'consti- 
(lifiotial i’eiationship bctwet'ii the Slates and Prit.ish India. So far as the Committee are 
aware no sceiion of opinion in England or Jiritish India is prepared to forego an 
.Ml-linba Fed-ration as an nltmiale aim of British policy. The fjuestion for decision 

whether the measure of unity which can he achieved by an all-India h^edoralion, 
impcrb'ct thoi ph it may be, is liki'ly to confer added stri'iipth, stability and pros- 
I'-iily (Ui Iielia as a wliole, that is, both on the Stales and on British India. To 
Ih.s there can in the Cli»mmil.te('’s opinion bir only one answ'cr, an aflirmativc. The 
•'-omnnic ties between British India and the States arc discussed, and the Committee 
'Oserve that when cxpcrieiiee is daily j)rovinp the need for the close co-ordination 
ol policies, they cannot bclu've that Parliament, whili! iniroducinp: a new measure 
of d(’i cntralisation in British India, w()uM be w'isc to nf'plect this opportunity of 
esiablishinp a new centn' of common action for India as a w'hole. 

Th( Committci' slate that the attraction of Federation to the Stalixs clearly 
depends on the fuKilinent of oni' condition that in acceding: to the Federation they 
should be assuK'd of a real voice in the determination of its policy. If the States 
are irked by the exercise hy the ])r< scMt Gov- rnment of India of powers in matters 
intimat(!ly allectinp the Slates, their ('xereisc by Ministers responsible to a purely British 
India clectoiate could hardly fail to lead to friction. The Committee ap;rco with 
the Statnlory Commission in thinking that a rc'sponsihlo British India Centre is not 
a poHsilile soiniion of the const it nlioinil problem. They hold it one of the main 
advantaf^cs of an All-India lA'dcratioii that it will enable Parliament to draw a line 
between responsiliility at the Centre and rcservatiou at the point most likely to 
provide a workable solution. 

In conclndinfj: the introductory part of their Report the Committee comment 
that the plea put forward by Indian public men on behalf of India is essentially a 
plea to be allow{'d the opportunity of applying: principles and doctrines England 
herself has laiij^ht. All sections of public, opinion in Enpland are arp:ced in principle 
that this plea should be admitted. No one has suggested that a retrograde step 
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Bhoulcl be taken, very few that the cxiatinj; slate of thin^B should be maintained 
unaltered. By general admiSBion the time has eonie for J’arliameut to share its 
power with those whom for generations it has sought to train in the arts of 
government. 

Having accepted the broad concluBions of Provincial Autonomy and an All- 
India h^ederation the Committee, while recogniriing that J'rovincial Autonomy 
must precede central change, slate that the same Act should lay down a Constitu¬ 
tion both for the Centre and for the Provinces, in order that the full intention of 
J^arliament should be made clear. Federation is not left as a mere contingency of 
the future. The Committee advise that Iho interval between Provincial Autonomy 
and the inauguration of the Federation should not bo longer than is neccBsitated 
by administrative coiiHiderations. As regards transitory provisions to cover the gap 
between Provincial Autonomy and Federation, th ■ Committee observe that thougli 
it will be neeessary to keep in lieing the existing t^ntral Jjegislaliire and no 
change would bo required in the Ceniral Exeeiilive, it is nevertheless clear that the 
establishment of Provincial Autonomy will necessitate consiujiiential changes in the 
jiowers of both the Central Legislature and Fxcculive dilTering but little from the 
changes which will result from the establishment of Federation. 

Pkovikcial Attonomy 

4'hc Committee endorse the general ])lan of the White I’aper for a statutory 
deUniitiition of the respective spherses of government between the (Central and Provin¬ 
cial ^.toveuiments. However carefully the lists of suhjeets of legislaiion are drawn 
np including a list of subjects of eoneurrent jurisdietion, neverliu less a residue is 
inevitable. Accepting the While ]^lper j)ro]»osal, the ('ommittee agree that, the 
j^llocation of the residue should be left to the Covernor-Cencral. 

The White Paper plan to create new J‘iovinees of tSind and Orissa is approved, 
but it is recomincndeci that the Orissa boundaries should be ('xiendid to include 
that portion of the Jeyporc Estate recommended for transfer iiy the Orissa 
Oommittee of 1932 together with the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs and a small 
portion of the J’atlakirnedi Htatc including Parlakimedi town. 

4he Committee jiay a tribute to the wise far-si'cing action of His Exalti'd 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad in agreeing lo the joint administration of the 
IkMurs with the Central Provinees. It is suggested that the Oovcrnoi should have 
a special rcspouBibility to secure the expenditure in the Berars of a reasonable 
share of the joint revenues. 

Peovinc'iai. Exial'iivks 

in agreeing that dyarchy in the Provinces shoulii be abolished the Conimiteo 
endorse the jiropoBal that over practically the whole of the ))n)viiieliil spin re the 
Covernor should be amenable to the advice of non-otlieial Ministers seieeied from 
the Legislature. The Committee approve the White i‘aj)er juoiiosal that Ministers 
should advise the (Jovernor in all matters other than the administration of Ex¬ 
cluded Areas, and matters left to iJie (Jovernor s discretion, for exami)le, 
the i)OwcT lo withhold assent to hgislatiun. 

In view of the special ditljeiiliies in India in the way of nru|ualilied majority 
rule as understood in Britain, the (Jnveinor may occasionally have lo exercise on 
hiB own res])onHibility iiowers that in the ITnited Kingdom would be exeieiMcd on 
the advice of Minisleis. The Committee generally ajiprove the list of special res¬ 
ponsibilities rceommeiided in the White J'aper but make certain suggestioiis for 
their delinition. 

The (Joramittee agree that for the discharge of his special responsibilities the 
(Jovernor will need power to secure linanee and Jegislation. The (Committee, follow¬ 
ing generally the view taken in the .loini Memoraiidnrn of the British Indian 
delegates, propose a modilieation to emjihasise the distinction between (Jovernor's 
Acts and those of the Legislature. 

Law And Order 

The responsibility of Ministers over the provincial field involves tbo transfer of 
all departments of a Provincial (Government, including those concerned with Law 
and (irder. In order however to avoid the intrusion of political pressure into 
questions affecting the internal diseipline of the Police Force, the Committee considcs 
that the Oovernor’s consent should be uec,.88ary to the amendment of Police Acts 
and certain Rules thereunder. It is also recommended that there should be special 
protection for secret intelligence reports. 
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In view of iho Fipccial problem that may be presenlrd ,by (crrorlHm, the Com¬ 
mittee consider that there should be a power in tbo (Governor himself to assunie 
charp:e to 'uieh extent as ho may judf^e recjuisite oI all anti-terrorist activities of 
(Tovernrnent. In the (^mimittce’s 0 ])inion il will be neeissaiy to exercise this 
power forthwith in Renewal unless conditions have materially iirpioved by the time 
of the introduction of rrovincial Autonomy. 

'J'HK PuOVlNf'lAI. FriANOIllr^K 

The White Paper proposals for tlie Provincial I’rancliise are based on ths 
Ib'porl of the Indian Franchise Commit ter>. Their broad eflcct is to increase the 
electorate from 7 million ineludinp, blbptH) w’onn n to million imm anti 0 miHmri 
wonum i. e., from .‘1 t,o M per cimt of the poj)ulation. 'I’be (loniinittee are satished 
tbiil ihese ]>roposals will produce a reju'esentative electorate, but rnako ccitHin 
suji{.'('s{ions dosip;ned to incrcaHC the numbt-r {>1 women electors. While itjcclinp; 
indiii'ct election by local groups the Committee do not lueclnde the irossibility that 
it may bt'come feasible later for somi' such cliaup;o to be recommended l>y loi al 
le^^islaturcH for the approval of Parliament. 

PlioVIN’CIAL LjA; iSJ,AT V RF.S 

No ehatiR'e from the W^hitc Pafier prt»posals is sn^^eTt^b’tl in tire eomposilion ot 
the I'lovineial LcRi-latirrcs, except that, on tin* j;round that eoiidit ons are substan- 
lially the siinn', second Chambers arc proposed fur Madras and Rombay in atldUion 
10 Ri'iiRal, the Ciiitcd Provinces and Rihar, 

d’ln t’ornmittec consider that ProMiicial T/pper House should not tie 
liable to dissolution, but that oiic-thiid of the members shuiild iclire at nxed 
intervals. 

CoM.MT'NAL Award and Poona Pact 

The Committee are defniite in thiir ojiinion that eommunal r('})res('nfat ion ia 
inevitable at the present time. They describe as wi'll-thouKht ont and well-balanced 
the arranjr;emcnt for the composition of Piuvineial Assemblies embodied in the 
Communal Award. , . , . • • 

As rcj.oirds the IVionu Pact, th(' Committei' ex}U’('Ss the view that in therr opinion 
tlie original proposals of His Majesty’s (lovernment were' a more (fjuiteble selticmnit 
of the j^iMiend eornmuiial (picslion, and rnoie advanta^u-ous to the Dcjiri'ssed (, lasses 
in their jiresent stiiRC of development. Rut, sinee th(' Pact lias been accepted as an 
aiilhoritaiivc modification of the Award, the (aTimittce are clear that it eaniiot now 
be rcj('ctcd. They arc, however, disposed to think that if Iry oRreemenr, some reduc¬ 
tion were made in the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes in Reneul, 
pi !v-ibly w ith a comiiensatory increase in the number of their seats in the other 
Pku luces, the working, of the new' Constitution in Reup,al would be lair. 

Fkderatjon and the Indian Sta'jes 

I he speci.-d position of the Indian Ftates in an All-India Federation is fully 
’•'ionised. 'J'he Ctommittee see tlie dielaralions of their attitude by Rulers a 
r'’' i)pnition of the solid advantapa*8 not only to Rritish India but to themselves of 
the entry of the States to Federation. The Cemmiltic emiihasise the fact 
that the* accession of tState cannot take place otherwise than by the voluntary 
art of Its Ruler. The Constitution Act will only iiresenbe a method whereby the 
Stati' may accede and the lcp,al eonseijueuces which wmuld follow. In the words of 
the Report “there can bo no finest ion of compulsion so far as the ytate are 
eoiK'i rued.’’ 

Ihemselves re'p;ardiu/j; the Slates ns an essential ehinent in an All-India kidera- 
tion, the (yOmrnittee aeee])t liu' principle jiroposed in the While Paper that the 
accesBion of a siiflicient nuinher of States should be a condition precedent (o 
Federation. They accept the White Paper proposal that the Federation should not 
come into existence until the Rulers of Stales representing; not less than half the 
total population of the State and entitled to not less than half the scats allotted 
to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber have Hi|;nilied their desire to accede. 

The Committee a^rree that representatives of the States in the Federal Lep:is!ature 
should bo appointed by the liulers of the States concerned. The White Paper 
ratio of representation between the States and British India is endorsed. Ihe 
Jteport contains a scheme of distribution of States' seats which has been under 
discussion for some time past between the Viceroy and the Princes and which while 
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BUBcrptiblc of minor adjustment, has mot with a lar^o measure of support amon^ 
the ,Stales. The Committee comment that a scheme on these lines would be reason¬ 
able Mid appropriate. Arrangements are sugejested for temporary wei^;hta^m in 
compensalion for non-nccedinp: Htates. 

While reco^nisin^^ that the list of subjects accepted by the PrinccB as federal 
may not be identical in ('very case, and while nf:;rccin^ that there are States who 
will be able to make out a p;ood case for the reservation of certain subjects, never¬ 
theless the Committee consider that deviations from the standard list should bo 
rep:arded as exci'ptional and not admitted as of course. They make it clear that 
there can he no obligation on the Crown to aeeept an aeicssion, when the re.ATva- 
tions desired by the Jtuler would make such accession illusory. 

I'.he ri^dits of paramoiintcy over ilie Indian States at present excrcisi'd on behalf 
of the (Town by the Coverm>r-Ccin‘raI-in-Council clearly eonld not be exercised 
liy any fcdt'ial authority. The Committee fully a^ree that outside the federal 
sphere llu' States' relations will he rxelusivi'ly wdh the Crown, the ri^dit to tender 
.advice to the Crown within tliis sphere lyintj; with llis Majesty's (jovernnnait. 

Jn dealing; with the area of federal jniis liet.ion the C'ommillce recommend that 
Aden should, be transferred to the admioistralive control of His Majesty’s Covern- 
ment on certain definite conditions not later than the dale of Tederation. 

REKPONTTr.II.lTY AT THE CENTRE 

’i'he Committee apjirove the proposals in tne White Paper for the F( di'ral 
]iAeci](ir(>^ namely, that the (lovernor-(-JeneraI with the assistance of not moie than 
three Counsellors, sliould administer the l>(‘partments of Defi'iice, E.x^'riml AHairs, 
Iv'clesiastieai Aflairs and Pritish Palnchislan, and that in all other 1 tejiartments 
h(‘ should b(' p;uided by the advice of Ministers chosen from th(' Fedmal lie|.;islaltire, 
Mihjeet to hiH powiTS under “special reHjionsihihiies" which w’ould follow peneraiiy 
those of the ITovineiid Covernors ('xeept that the (fovemor-(hmeral woukj have a 
special ri'Kponsibility for tlie financial stability and credit of the Federation. To 
assist him in tin' diseliar^o' of tin's spi'cial lesponsibilitv there would he a I’inaneial 
Advisor whose services would also Ix' available to the Federal Alinistry. The Com¬ 
mittee Tiiiikc it clear tliat, the ConnBell'»rs eonld not be Memliers of th(' Cniineii of 
IMinislers. hut tlu'y ae,ree that joint deliberation between Counsellors and Minislers 
bliouUI !)(' en(‘onriip:ed. 

'1 be Cdniniit.lee do not concur in a proposal for a Statutory (^immilti'c of 
Indian Jtefeiice. but are of ojanion that an advisory body similar to ibo Com¬ 
mittee on Imperial Itefenec mifjfht have advantajre. Neilin'i’ do they tliink it in ej"- 
Msaiy to set up a Siatntoiy Hefenee (tonimitleo of tlu' J/'yislaturi'; but, provided 
the extent mkI methods ()f consult at ion with the 1 j('p,isiature art' understood to 
rest with dll' (iovernor-Cenernl, they see no objection to the information of any 
Hcfence ('omiuitleeB that the Federal (fovornnicnt and Lej^iBlature may consider 

Uhl fill. 

The Federal FELisi.AirRE 

The Committee aeeajit the White J’aper proposals ref:;;irdin^i: the size of both 
Houses, till' ratio in each House between Ihitish India and States’ representatives, 
and the iinmbi'r of seals allotted to eommuiiities and sfieeial interests in t.ho 
Lower House. 'J'he Committee tliink it imjiorlaiit. that the Aliislim eoniinunity 
should liave secured to it, as (he White rajicr prujioses, one-third of all the Jiritish 
India seats, * 

The (Committee's ]iro]>nsaIa for the method of eleetinjj: r>rilish Jndinn ri’proficnta- 
livi'H to both Houses are an important de|>ar(ure from the White Paper scheme. 
'J'he. respective advantages and disadvantages of methods of direct and indirect 
eleelion to the Federal Lower House are diseussed. The (Committee express thern- 
selvi's in favour of iiidiieet eleetion by the JTovineial Lowmr Jlonsi'S, the various 
eommuiiities votiii^^ sepurateiy for their own representatives. One of the reasons 
};iven for this preference is the apparent impossibility of retaining the direct system 
as the level of the franchise in course of lime approaches adult sun'ra^e. 

On the other hand, the Commitbc feel Htront»;Iy that it is not possible for 
I’ailianieut to lay down to-day the exact method of eonstilutin/^ the Federal Le^ijisla- 
ture for any lonji; period of time. They recommend therefore that indirect election 
should bo open lo future review and exiiress the hope that if after experience 
has been obtained of the working; or indirect eleetion Indian opinion thinks 
modihcation required, the Federal Legislature should lay its own proposals before 
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Parliament according to procedure for \shich proviHion is made in the Report. The 
Committee that some form of indirect election based on a [(roup system 

may prov:de the ultimate solution. 

The Committee accept the White Paper principle of indirect election to the 
Council of State, but if Members of the Federal Assembly are elected by Provincial 
Assemblies, it is necessary to establish ditrcrenl electoral colleKes. It is recommended 
that in the case of bicameral Lo/::islatures the electing: body should be the Provin¬ 
cial upper JJouse and in unicameral provinces an electoral colle^ijc should be formed 
of }>cr 80 n 8 elected for Upper Houses is bicameral Provinces. As under the White 
Paper, election would be by single transfcrrable vote. The Cjmrnittee prefer that 
the Council should not be dissoluolo. Its members should be elected for nine years 
and onc-third replaced every third year. 

The PiiiiLK’ Services 

The Committee recommend that recruitment by the Secretary of State to the 
All-India Services should cease exc(‘pt to the Indian Civil Service and Indian 
Police. They cannot entertain any su^jj^ijslion for a chaiif^e in the system of recruit¬ 
ment to these two services simultaneously with a fundann'iital chaiie'C in the system 
of government. They think, however, that there is .much to he said for the recruit¬ 
ment in India of the Indian element in both those services. The Committee stale 
that their reivimmeiidation is not intended to be a final solution, but is d('Hi<j:Med to 
secure the elliciency of the constitut ional machinery. The Committee attrei; that, the 
vvhol(' matter should be the subject of special enquiry at a later date. They di'pre- 
(uite any definite date preseribed in the Constitution Act, but hope it will be found 
of advantage to hold the enquiry after five years. 

The Committee a^ree lo the appointment by Provincial (lovcrnments failinp; to 
seeure a sutlicient mitnber of satisfactory recruits. The jiroiiosals for Public Service 
ComniiHsions are accepted as {generally satistaetory. The Committee recommend that 
a icfereiice should be incliuhid in the fnHlriimonts of instriKUion of the Govornor- 
General and Governors to the fact that the expression “the letijitimate intereBts of 
minorities’, iucludes their due representation in the Fublic Services. 

The JUDTCATtlRE 

The Ooinmitteo apj^rove ,^cnerally the White Paper proposals for a Federal 
Court. 

The Wlute Paper iiroposos to enable the Fi'deral Er^islaiure to establish a 
Rejianite Supreme Court, for the hearing!: of appeals from the Provincial llip:h Courts 
111 ei\'i! cases and criminal cases involving: the death penally. 'Ihis would inevitably 
reSiiii in an overla|)pin^ Of lh(' jurisdiction of the Fedeial C(mrt, and the Committee 
would fireler to deal niili appeals lo civil eases by emjowerinjj; th(‘ Eeposlature to 
(\'M!d the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. They would then sit in two distinct 
Cleimbers, tbouf.^h thi; Judj^es miplit to some (xtent be interehanpeable. As laqi^ards 
eiuninal eases, ihe Committee coiicludo that no provisions for appeal are rtipiired 
ie'yond those at present existing. 

Commercial and Other Form.s of Discrimtnatton 

Tile Committee divide this question in two .separate issues—diseriniinatioii against 
llntish eoiumereial iutcresls and trade in India, and discrimination against British 
imports. 

As regards the second of these issues, they point out that it would ho of great 
advantage to detine in the Constitution Act the principles already governing the 
relations of the two countries. They draw attention to the faei that the “Fiscal 
Autonomy (Convention’’ would never have been invoked to cover an attempt 'to 
penalise British imports and they note that the Indian Delegates have assured them 
that there wall iii future be no desire in India lo destroy the conception of partnership 
^Vllh the United Kingdom by such attempts. 

They recommend that to the special responsibilities of the Govcrnor-Gcueral 
rnuruerated in the White Paper there should be added a further special responsibility 
dehned in some such terms as follows “The prevention of measures, legislative 
or administrative, which would subject British goods, imported into India from 
the United Kingdom to discriminatory or penal treatment.” They further recom¬ 
mend that the Governor-General’s Instrument of lustructions should make it clear 
that the imposition of this special responsibility is not intended to affect the com- 
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pefence of his Government and of the Indian Lc^slature to develop their o<vn 
fiscal and economic policy; that (hey would possess complete freedom to negotiate 
agreements with the United Tvin^^dora arid other coiuitries for the securin^^ of 
mutual tariff concessions ; and that it would be the Governor’s duty to intervene 
in tariff policy only if in hia opinion the intention of the policy contemplated was to 
Ruhject trade between the United Kingdom and India to restrictions conceived, not 
\n the economic, interest of India, but having the object of injuring the interests 
of the United Ivinp;dora. 

As regards discrimination against British trade in India, here nj;;aiu statutory 
])rovision by way of rcassurani'c is necessary. 

The Committee accejjt the While Taper proposal that the Governor-General and 
Governors should have a special rcsponsdjility for the prevention of discrimination, 
but consider it should be made clear in the Act that this responsibility would 
rxtt'ud to the prcvenlion of administrative discrimination in any of the matters in 
rcsfiei^t of which provision is made against l(‘^islative diHcrirnination. 

The Comnittec proceed lu'xt to lay down dthnitc and detaded proposals under 
which Indian laws imposing certain conditions and restrictions should not apply to 
British subi'cts domiciled in the United Kingdom, to companies incorporated now 
or h(?rcafter in the Unitcil Kin^jjdom, or to British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kine<b”f* ''5'^ conni'cted with companies incorporated in India, now or 
in future. 'Jhc Committee consider that these restrictions upon the freedom of 
Indian should be capable of rela.xation in so far as correspond in j:; 

restnctions are imposed liy United Kingdom laws upon British subjecls domiciled 
in India. Similar but separate provision should be made for shipping, on account 
,d the sytccial status of shipping in law. 

Tbo Committee reiiort on the (juestion of the reco^oiilion of rntdiciil (jnalification 
for rt'^dstration purjiose as bciween India and the United JCin/irdom. Jhey note 
that the Indian Medical Cnunril Art of Id.'l.'J provides for the recognition in ^Jnditi 
of Hntwb nicdicnl dcgi’('c» for a ficnod of four years, and tiny /uopose that after 
the expiration of that period there should he an appeal to the Ihivy Council in 
the event of either the Indian or United Kingdom authorities refusin)*^ recognition 
to the de^oecs p;ranted by the other. 

UtlNriAMENTAT. KlGlTTK 

'I’he Committee rejed a proposal that the Constitution should contain a general 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the subject. But they think that the Act 
might contain a declaration firoviding that no ikitish subj^'er, Indian or otherwsc, 
domiciled in India should be disabled from holding public olliee i,r from pracMsing 
any trad(‘, profession on calling liy reason only ol hi.s religion, desc-mt, cash', 
colour or jilace of liirth , and it shoul 1 be extended, as regards the holding of 
office under the Federal Government, to sulijects of Indian fStates. Tiny think 
also that th<’re should be provision against expropriation of property except for 
})ublic purposes. 

Constittent ToWE iifl 

With a Constitution mainly dependent for its suecess upon provisions to ensure 
a balance between coiillicting interests, it is impossible at jircsent to grant powcPv^ 
of constitutional revision to Indian lyi'gislatiires. At the same time it is esscnlial 
to provide machinery to enable constitutional modifications to be made without 
amending Acts of Parliament, and the Committee consider that amendment oiT 
certain points should be permissible by Orders in Council to which Parliament 
has assented. 

The Committee also consider that suhicct to certain limitations and conditions, 
Resolutions by Indian Legislatures proposing modifications in the Constitution 
should be laid before both Houses of Parliament with a statement by his Majesty’s 
Government of the action they propose to take. 

It would no longer be nocessary with the transfer of responsibility for liuanoe 
to Indian Ministers, that there should continue to bo a body in the United Kingdom 
with a statutory control over the deeisious of the tSeeretary of State in financial 
matters nor ought the authority of the Secretary of State to extend to estimates 
submitted to an Indian Legislature on the advice of Indian Ministers. But it 
would si ill be desirable that the Secretary of State should have a small body of 
Advisors to whom he might turn for advice on certain matters. 
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The Secretary of Slate would be free to seek their advice, but would only be 
bound to consult tlK.un and accept tht'ir advice in respect of certain matters atfect- 
in^ the Rublie Services. 

The Commitlce take, note of tli‘ propo?(>,.l estab'nh'nent of a R'Serve Bank, 
which should eriHure tin; abihiy of India to maintain her linancial stability and 
c.redit. They recoinineml that any aincaulinent of the Reserve Bank Act, or any 
le^isla ion all'.etinij;; tlie eonstinition or fiiiK-iions of iIk; Bank, or of the coinage or 
currency of th*' Federation, sUoiild refpiiri! the Crovernor-(Icneral’s prior sanction. 

Foi the purpose's of railw.iy a InimHtraU in, it is projiosed that, Hubject to tho 

general control over policy of ifn' r'ederal Lt'^islaluri} and (government, control 

Bliouid be vested in a Maiutory Riilway Auihonty workiiif*: on business principles. 

A special si'ciioo IS denoted to an ex Lima, item of ihe selietnc of linanet' proposed 

in the White I’ap'r, on which sonn* sn/jjLn'siions an.' made as regards details. In 

conirnenlin^" on the adilitional ('xp-mdilnre involved in the eontempiated constitu- 
lional ehan^c-, the (tmiini;Ice express the opinion that, thon^dl no formidable new 
financial burden would be* thriwn on (b-‘ tax-piyers ot India as the direct result 
of the changes projiiscd, the neec'^^suy for <^'vin<j; greater elasticity to provincial 
resources^ suliv'oiion to d -ii'it Ihovm- ih, and the separaiioii of Burma will involve 
a further strain of financ-'s at ih“ O-urr'-. In the (Dminittee’s opinion additional 
dillieultie.s attnfintable to ihe eti,ini.:;e (and, sio-h as they an', they relate mainly to 
Provincial Autonomy not lo F.-der.ilion) an' but part of a financial problem which 
has in any cu'^e ti b ■ fieel, ao I which as (he (kmimiltei' hofie and believe is 
already in jirocess of solution. The Clommitiee observi' that before the new (Jonsti- 
tulum actually comes into opeiation, His Majesty's (Toveriiracnt will no doubt 
review the fiiiau 'ial oosiiion an I infviim Pailiament how the matter stands. It is 
HU{ 2 :<»:ost('d in the Wliite Pajier that at the last possible date there should be a 
financial eiuiuiry. Tile Commii li'i' a'(-('pt (his as a sint.able pro(‘('dure, but do not 
eoiiccive, 1101 do llu'}' niiderHi.-ind tiiat it is intended, that any exjiert body could 
f>e char^('i| wi'ii (iie diiiy of decidin'^ whether (be /losition was such that the new 
(;oristitui 1011 eoiilJ ibe lo uiLpir.ai 'd wifiioiit tlu'reby a;;e:ravatine; the financial diffi¬ 
culties to a ^eiKToiis exleiil. ()u this point Parliament must at the ajipropriate 
time receive a direct assurance from His Majesty’s Government. 

B\^ RM K 

Sine-, the puhlieatioii of ihe Imhan White Paper, the Secri'tary of Slate for 
India has suiiinitted to th ■ Joint (ioininito;.' proj)OHaIs fiir a selii'ine of (joiistitu- 
ticmal refoKu in Burma whieli may lie r<‘ferred to for cOuveii'ence as the Burma 
White Paper. I'lu; Goimniltee have also discussed the (piestion with, and received 
meiiio’’aii(la trim a number of 1> legates from Burma. 

rii" Commit lee open this pari of their R-port with a brief aeeount of the 
lus'.ory of Biiima, tin' ehiael('risiics of its people and of its ^.:;eo^raphical and 
e (.'.iomie i'alo'es. They uie panicnlaily im])ressed liy the isolation of the eoiinlry, 
winch makes it iinpossi!)le for its needs to bt* duly coni])rehen(li il in India or ttir 
it to extucise ;iiiy a[»precial)le iiilliieiu'e upon Jndi.iii political opinion. 'I'he (ioni- 
,nd,(et. reeouni tne atiempis that have been made in recent years to ascoriain the 
t^p iimu of lhe[)e)j)le ot 1)111 ma on the (jtiestion of ilit; separation of their conniry 
from India, tiom the time when it seemed char that they were almost unanimously 
ill favour ot S('paralioii to the time when certain political parties obscured the 
issue by aiiiiouijcin^ i.hcmselvt's as opjiosed to separation except on their own terms. 

The CommittiH' have sati^fu'd tlu'mselves by discussion with aiiti-separationist 
l>elee:iites that they hiivt? no desire to see Burma included iti an Indian Federation 
and in any case would only a^ree to such inelnsion if Burma were given special 
financial and fiscal conditions incompatible with the fundamental ideas of federation 
and tho r.ght lo secede at will. No sneli claims could be conceded nor would they 
be accepted by the Delegates from India who have been assoeiated with the Com¬ 
mittee. The Committee’s final conclusion follows that of the Statutory Commissioii 
that—far as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly in favour of 
separation.’ 

In rceummending the separation of Burma from India at the same time as the 
introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India, the Committee draw partieular 
attention to the necessity of preserving Burma from injurious eeonomic and finaneial 
results, and make their rocommendation dependent upon statutory etfect being 
givoQ to a trade agreemeut to be concluded between tho present Governmt'nts. Such 
70 
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an agreement should be limited to the shortest possible period which would allow 
the two Governments to adjust themselves to the new conditions, and should con¬ 
tain a provision allowing for mutually agreed alt<'rations to be made during its 
currency. The Committee suggest 12 months as the minimum currency of the 
agreement, after which either party might denounce it on giving 12 months’ notice, 
but Bubjeet to this minimum they would be prepared for the timc'-limits to be 

agreed upon between the present Governments of India and Burma. They further 
consider that with this agreement there miglit be linked' and likewise given statutory 
force, a convention in respect of the immigration of Indian labour into Burma. 

The Committee note that iiiasmuchas the Government of a separated Burma 

would be a unitary government its constitution would differ in many n'speets from 
that proposed for the Indian Provinces. For example, no question would arise of 
the distribution of legiHlulive powers. They also note that it is proposed that 
Burma should be excluded from the legal deiinition of ‘‘Colonies”. 

The Comrniitec preface their remarks with a statement making it pilain that they 
intend the modifications ^hat ihey suggest in the Indian White Pajicr to ajiply. mutatis 
mutandis, to corresponding projmsals in the Burma White PapiT. They therefore 
confine their attention in ihis section of ih(‘ Itejiort to necessary divergencies between 
the two White J^ipers and to certain questions arising only iti the ease of Biiima. 

With one addition, the Department proposed to be reserved to the Governor 
are the same as those proposed to be leseivcd to (he Governor-ticneral in India. 
Jhe addition is monetsiry policy, cunency and coinage. There would be no 

.Reserve Bank in Burma and the Committee agree to this addition to the list of 

the Governor’s reserved Departments. 

The Committee concur in the proposals that the Governor shoiikl be able to 
appoint three CouiiKeilors and a Financial Adviser. Ihit as the functions of the 
Fimuieial Adviser would necessarily cover a wider held than those of his coiniti'i- 
jiart in India, they would not accept the White Paper proposal to allow the 
Governor to appoint one of his CouiiHellorH to be Financial Advisor, Jn the inte¬ 
rests of the Reserved Departments themselves, and in order to secure the eon/idonco 
of Ministers, the Committee think it essential that the position of the Financial 
Adviser should be one of independence. 

The White Paper proposes two Vlonses, a Senate of JC members, ]8 of whom 
would be elected by the Dower House and 18 nominated from among non-officials 
by the Governor, and a House of Representatives of T.H members. The Senate 
would not sit for a fixed term, but one-iiuaiter of its members wimld retire evi^ry 
two years. The Lower House would have a life of hv^‘ years unless sooner dissolved. 

Detailed projiosals for the composition of the Houncs and the franchise have 
been submitted to the Committee by ttie Secretary of State for India (Records 
iyTl-3<l, A. I. j). 10), and ibc'^e aie generally upprovid by the Committee Hubjeet 
to the lollowing inodijieations. 

The Committee do not thinic that a system of national retirements w’ould effect the 
desired object of securing ade(]uat<‘ representation to minorities and they prefi'i that 
the Senate should have u fixed life of seven years, unless sooner dissolved in the 
Governor’s discretion. 

The Secretary of State’s proposals for the composition of the Lower House 
provide for IJi) g('neral constituencies, uf which 25 would be (rnmmunul with separate 
electorate, and TJ special constituencies representative of commerce and labour. Com¬ 
munal representalion exists at present, and is unfortunately necessitated by racial 
cleavages. Of the 91 iion-commiinal general scats three are earmarked for w'OineiT, 
but as separate seals are ap|)arantly not designed by the women of Pmrma, the 
Committee would inopose to cliujiiiato them and reduce the membership oi the 
Upper House to a total of IJO. 

The Committee agree generally with the proposals for the franchise for the 
Lower House, which would increase the electorate from 1,950,000 men and 124,000 
women to 2,500,000 men and 700,000 women i. e., from roughly 10 per cent of the 
population to over 26 per cent. They reluctantly reject a proposal for wifehood 
Irancbise, which would increase the number of wometi voters to 2,000,000 and entail 
insuperable adminisirative obstacles. 

As regards Excluded and Fartially Excluded Areas, the Committee note that the 
distinction between the two categories in Burma seems to be largely arbitrary, and 
they consider that the Government of Burma should examine the question do novo 
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with ft view to oatablifihin^r whether any of the areas proposed to be Partially Ex- 
u’ Piirtieular the Salween District, should not in fact be classified as 
Wholly Excluded. 

The White Paper proposals in respect of the Public Services and Public Service 
Com mission arc substantially the same as those made in the case of IndiH with 
additional recommendations to meet the position of officers of All-India, and Central 
S(’rvices now serving in Burma, and the Committee generally approve them includ¬ 
ing- the proposal which would place the Burma Frontier Service under’the sole 
control of the Governor in his discretion. As in India, recruitment for the railways 
should be made by the Statutory Railway Board which it i proposed to set up on 
lineH similar to those ot the new Indian Railway Authority, and the Committee 
consider that ^ for the time bein^ some recruitment by the Secretary of Stale of 
Eurojiean Officers to the medical services would be necessary. 

Ihe C/Oinmittec consider that both the education and employment of Ati'-lo- 
Indians should mij-a^e the special attenlion of the Oovernor, and that re^^iilations 
should be made layintr; down the p'-rcenta^e of appointments in the railways, customs 
service and posts and telegraphs, which could properly bo reserved for tins 
community. 

The proposals made in a Memorandum of the Secretary of State for the establish- 
meiit of a Railway Jloard in Burma are accejitcd, except in so far as the Committee 
consider that the Finaneial Adviser sbould not be a member of the Board, and 
make certain su^^pjestions concerned with the proposed disqualifications for niemher- 
ship of the BoarJ. 

As regards the Sccreiftrysbip of Slate, the Committee think there should bo 
separate fiorlfolios for India and Burma, but that on practical grounds it would be 
desirable that they should be held by the same Minister. 

As regards the necessary allocation of existing financial assets and liabilities 
iK'tvveen India and Burma, the Committee assume that the principle of the adjust¬ 
ment would have to be settled by an impartial tribunal whose awards would be 
given statutory force by the Constitution Act. They think a tribiuial should bo 
appointed as soon as possible. 

In so far as this is a matter betvoen Bu’-rna and the United Kinf^dom thi 
Committee report their proposals made with reference to India and the Uiiited 
Kingdom. 

As regards relations between Burma and India, the Committee agree that Indians 
Hliould be aflbrded, vis-a-vis Burma generally, the same measure of protection as 
has been recommended for Ciuted Kingdom British subiccls in India, but they think 
tnat tne additional sjiecial responsibility to be laid upon the Covetmor to protect 
impoLts from India against penal treatment should be made reciprocal and a similar 
T^Tiponsibility in respect of imports from Burma laid upon the Covernor-Geueral 


Jbe k^mmittce agree that special provision should be made to enable the Burma 
i if'gislalure to regulate the inflow of Indian labour, provided that such immigration 
rceeivcR the pruir coiiHcnt of the Governor, ,Some arrangement would also bo 
neevBsary to safeguard the position in liurma of holders of Cniied Kingdom and 
Jndmi) medial degrees, but pending further examination of the question ihe Com- 
iiuiiee do not put forward any definite proposals. 

Ihe proceedings of the Committee indicate various points on which certain 
members of the Committee Bubmitted proposals which were not accepted by the 
Committee. Among these two are of speeial interest since they propose radical 
Oeiiartures from ihe scheme pronounced by the Committee as a wliole. 

ihe first of these lakes the form of an aitornativo draft report presented by Mr 
Attlee and supported by the three other Labour Members on ibe Committee* 
Accepting Dominion Htaius as the goal of policy, they recognise that it is not 
posHib e lor India to reach this goal at a single step. They consider that this object 
Biiould be stated clearly in the Constitution Act so framed to contain possibilities of 
expansion and development as to enable Dominion Status to be reached without a 
lunber Act of rarliaraent. They desire that the Act should provide against exploi¬ 
tation of the masses and approach the need for safeguards primarily from that angle 
ibey recognise that safeguards are required for minorities, and hold that for the 
tube being it is impossible to avoid communal electorates. They consider it therefore 
iiot desirable at present to depart either from the Communal Decision of the Poona 
^act, Jiiey are opposed to second chambers whether at the centre or in the 
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All-India Federation is neoepted. It is considered essential if India is to be a 
nation that British India and the States should he associated. They recommend 
that a definite date be fixed in the Act for the imiupuration of Federation which 
should not be contingent upon the entry of a prescribed proportion of States. 
They think the forces rnakinfi; for Federation so strong::: that it is certain that before 
lonp: a majority of the States in numbers and population will aeciale. They a^rce 
that Parliament could not dictate to the Rulers of Slates where n’prescmtaiive 
institutions exist, representatives to the Federal Legislature should be chosen directly 
or indirectly by the people. 

They arjree that special responsibilitii's should be vested in the Governor-Crcneral 
and the Governors, but hold that the White Paper proposals are drawn in too 
wide terras. They consider that these powers should be used only in an ernereeney 
when breakdown threatens and not be part of the ordinary operation of Government. 
They sue:t!:eHt that there should be recognised eombriou under which the Governor 
General’s spi'cial n’Siiousibihty for the linancial stability and credit of the Federation 
should cease to Ix' operative. 

Ihey consider that m the Provincial sphere Indians should be pjiven the fullest 
opjiortiinities of lryint( the British system of responsibb* ^^overnment. They think, 
however, that at the Centre responsibility will develop in lines very diderent from 
those at Westminster. They eontemiilate that there should be a closer association 
of the Lepislatnre with the Ex-eutivc on lines ado{»t<‘d in the Clcylon Constitution, 
In iheir opinion there' should be only oiio Lf'irislativc ('Chamber, directly elected, at 
the Cenirc, in which Labour should he ^>''011 20 instead of 10 seats. 

II is considered that India should have full (mntrol over her external affairs 
except as rep:ards the relationship of the Crown with the Indian States, The specific 
I'e'seT/ation of a Department of Ecclesiastieul Adairs is opjiosed. 4’hey auree that 
so long as P>ritibh troops are empleiycd in India it is impossible' to bring the'ui uneb'i' 
the orders of a responsible Minister. But, re'garding this iiositioii as anomalous, 
they sugge'st a definite programme of Indiaiusation wit Inn a time-limit of 30 years, 
and a definite date in the Constitution at the end of which Defence should pass to 
responsible^ Ministers. A btauding Defence Committee of the Legislature is 
recommended. 

Jii the Provine'.e’s the authors of the draft oppose any limitalions on the power of 
edeeted Ministers to control the fore'-o-i of law and order. The evil of terrorism should 
be dealt with by Indian statesmen backed by public opinion, which they should be 
able to rally to the sujiport ol their own gove'rnmenl. 

No reason is si'cn for the preivision of special se'ats for landheilders and the 
special representation of iiniversilies, commerce, industry and jilanling is 
opposed. Labour should receive at least 10 per cent of the total seats ])endmg the 
1 ntroduClio 11 of adult suflragc, provision for which should be made 111 the Const 1 - 
tulloD. Extensions of the women's franchise arc suggest^'d. 

Jt is proposed that residii.-ry powers of legislaiion should belong to the (denln'. 

They agree that the Act might contain a genera! provision that discriminatoi y 
Legislation should require the jirevious consent of the Governor-General, but, apart 
from that the question should be left to settlement by negotiation bel wce/j llii) 
commercial inierests concerned. 

In conclusion, general agreement is expressi'd v^iththc proposals regarding (he 
future constitution of Burma subject to an objection to a >Sccond Chamber of Die 
Legislature and the continuation of the Eeelessiastical Department, and to the hoix; 
that the maintenance of communal electorates may bo only a temporary expedient. * 

A contrasting but much briefer amendment is submitted by fiOrd Salisbury and 
supported by l^ord MiJdleton, Lord Rankeillour, Sir Reginald Craddoek and Sir 
Joseph Nall. He is not prepared to concede Responsible Government iu the Centre 
but takes his stand on the grant of Provincial Autonomy, supplemented by the 
establishment of a Coiineil of Greater India, containing representatives of every 
Province and State the advice of which would be sought by the Viceroy on every 
issue which is of interest to India as a whole. In the JTovinecs the Governor is, 
according to this proposed amendment, to control the Police if he consider this to 
be expedient. ' 
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